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AETICLE    I. 
THE    SUFFERING    OF    GOD. 

BT  &OBSBT  O.  TE&MILTX,  D.  D.,  BAST  WINBSOB  HILL,  COlTir. 

The  Conflict  of  Ages  ;  or  the  Great  Debate  of  the  Moral  Relations 
of  God  and  Man.  By  Edwabd  Beecher,  D.  D.  Boston. 
1853. 

The  Concord  of  Ages  ;  or  the  Individual  and  Organic  Harmony 
of  God  and  Man,  By  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.  New 
York.     1860. 

The  Sufferings  of  Christ.     By  a  Layman.     New  York.     1844. 

The  Sufferings  of  Christ,  confined  to  his  Human  Nature.  By 
Bennett  Ttler,  D.D.     Hartford.     1847. 

lledeemer  and  Redeemed,  By  Charles  Beecher.  Boston. 
1863. 

The  volumes  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  published  some  years 
ago  under  the  titles  of  The  Conflict  of  Ages  and  The 
Concord  of  Ages,  bear  upon  the  same  general  topic  as  the 
recent  work,  entitled  Redeemer  and  Redeemed  —  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  in  his  dealings  with  created  beings,  and  the  grand 
system  of  the  imiverse,  present,  past,  and  future.  Each  work 
has  its  special  thought,  peculiar  almost  to  the  author,  around 
which  the  whole  turns.     In  the  former,  it  was  the  pre-existence 
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2  The  Svffeiing  of  God,  [January, 

of  man,  and  his  fall  in  that  state  from  holiness  to  sin :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  the  character  of  God,  as  a  suffering  being.  "With 
these  two  great  facts,  and  the  principles  involved  in  them.  Dr. 
Beecher  is  certain  that  he  can  solve  all  mysteries,  and  disclose 
the  system  and  history  of  the  universe  from  alpha  to  omega. 
The  author  is  very  full  as  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  doctrine 
before  us.  He  maintains  that  tlie  prevalent  conceptions  of  God 
are  radically  erroneous.  He  has  a  chapter  entitled  "  A  new  de- 
velopment of  God  necessary.*'     He  says  : 

"  Whatever  the  truth  may  be  as  to  the  suffering  of  God,  it  is  of 
DO  secondary  moment.  If  God  does  suffer,  it  affects  and  controls 
the  whole  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  God  does  not  suffer,  then 
an  opposite  logical  and  moral  element  is  at  once  gendered,  which 
creates  not  only  a  different,  but  an  opposite  universe.  It  is  there- 
fore no  small  issue,  which  of  these  opposite  Gods  and  universes  are 
the  true  ones.  And  therefore,  the  present  discussion  resolves  itself 
also  into  the  fundamental  question.  What  is  God,  when  truly  known? 
Is  he  capable  of  suffering,  and  does  he  in  fact  suffer?  Or,  is  he  by 
nature  impassable,  and  devoid  of  all  suffering  ?  " 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  suffering  of  God,  in  its  actuality, 
is  attributed  to  the  presence  of  sin  in  the  universe.  It  is  ^^  a  God 
suffering  in  view  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  sin,  igi 
the  present  system,"  whom  we  contemplate.  While  God  is, 
by  his  nature,  capable  of  suffering,  his  actual  suffering  is  due  to 
the  introduction  and  continuance  of  sin. 

The  doctrine  thus  stated  is  not  new  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  any  ancient  or  former  de- 
velopments ;  but  within  our  own  times  it  was  brought  out  in 
part  by  the  work  of  the  late  Geo.  Griffin,  on  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ.  He  maintained  that  the  divine  nature  suffered,  as  well 
as  the  human,  in  the  agonies  of  the  Redeemer,  which,  of  course, 
implies  that  divinity  is  capable  of  suffering.  A  writer  in  the 
Baptist  Christian  Review  of  that  d.ay  (whom  we  suppose  to  have 
been  Dr.  TurnbuU,  of  Hartford)  fully  endorses  the  views  of  Mr, 
Griffin,  and,  while  making  some  distinctions  overlooked  by  him, 
seems  to  go  even  further,  for  he  intimates,  or  asserts,  that  the 
whole  Trinity  suffered  sympathetically  in  those  agonies.  This  is 
the  old  Patripassianism,  in  one  form,  and,  of  course,  involves 
Dr.  Beccher's  doctrine,  that  the  divine  nature  is  in  itself  capable 
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of  suffering.  Another  reviewer  of  Mr.  Griffin's  book  assumed 
different  ground,  assenting  to  the  idea  that  the  divine  nature 
suffered  sympathetically  in  the  agonies  of  Christ,  but  inclining 
to  the  hypothesis  that  it  became  capable  of  suffering  by  its  union 
with  the  human.  The  hypostatical  union  was  such,  that  the 
divine  nature  came  under  the  limitations  of  the  human,  at  least 
in  this  respect.  So  the  matter  stood  when  Dr.  Beecher  pub- 
lished his  Conflict  of  Ages ;  Dr.  Tyler  having  thoroughly  re- 
plied to  Mr.  GriflSn,  in  his  work  on  The  Sufferings  of  Christ. 

Our  object  at  present  is  to  state,  rather  than  to  argue,  the 
question  of  the  Suffering  of  God.  We  shall  first  endeavor  to 
ascertain  what  the  parties  mean  by  the  language  used;  and 
then  mention  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  view. 

I.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  suffering  of  God?  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  meaning  of 
these  terms ;  and  yet  the  parties  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  all  re- 
spects among  themselves.  A  ready  answer  would  be,  that  God 
is  capable  of  enduring,  and  does  endure,  painful  emotions.  We 
ought  to  know,  without  definition  or  explanation,  what  are 
pleasant  and  painful  emotions.  We  need  not,  perhaps  can  not, 
define  what  are  those  states  of  mind  which  we  call  feelings  or 
passions,  and  what  it  is  to  be  painfully  affected  in  our  feelings  ; 
but  we  all  readily  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  the  language 
itself.  Now,  as  Dr.  Beecher  insists  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
divine  mind  is  possible  only  by  using  the  analogy  of  our  own, 
—  indeed,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own  image  for  this  very 
end  — our  question  may  be  easily  answered.  The  mind  of 
God  is  such  a  mind  as  ours,  only  infinitely  great.  It  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  faculties  and  powers  ;  it  is  a  moral  nature. 
Of  course  it  has  emotions,  and  affections,  and  passions,  or  suf- 
ferings. Let  us,  then,  understand  what  is  meant  by  mental  suf- 
fering in  ourselves,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  suffering  of  the  divine  mind.  Accordingly  he 
enumerates  among  the  painful  emotions  of  the  divine  mind, 
pity,  sympathy,  compassion,  grief,  displeasure,  patience,  anger, 
indignation,  long-suffering,  repentance,  disappointment,  jeal- 
ousy, and  the  like. 

God  is  **  pained  by  the  infidelity  of  his  people ;  natural  jeal- 
ousy, a  fearfully  painful  emotion,  is  ascribed  to  God.     Indiffer- 
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ence  and  forgetfulness  are  exquisitely  painful  to  the  sensibilities 
of  God."  *'  In  the  16th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  his  tone  of  feeling 
rises,  and  language  is  exhausted  in  delineating  his  various  and 
conflicting  feelings."  "There  is  a  painful  conflict  in  the  re- 
action of  the  divine  mind  against  injustice  among  men." 
God  experiences  "resentment,  fury,  fiery  anger."  He  suf- 
fered from  the  dishonorable,  mean,  and  ungrateful  conduct 
of  the  Jews.  He  endures  the  deep  and  keen  pangs  of  dis- 
appointed benevolence.  ]N'o  one  feels  so  keenly  and  so  pain- 
fully as  he,  the  hatred,  ingratitude,  dishonor,  and  moral  ruin  of 
his  creatures.  Not  to  multiply  illustrations,  the  following  pas- 
sage sums  up  the  argument  and  the  meaning : 

"  The  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  suffering  of  God  is  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  human  mind,  as  God's  chosen 
and  only  medium  for  revealing  himself;  and  that,  in  a  fundamental 
particular.  For  such  is  the  human  mind  that  the  nature  of  God's 
joy  can  not  be  understood,  the  nature  of  his  sensibility  to  pleasure 
can  not  be  understood,  through  the  human  mind,  except  as  involving 
the  possibility  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  its  reality  when  that  sensi- 
bility is  violated.  If  we  abrogate  suffering  in  God,  we  abrogate 
any  holy  sensibility  to  joy  or  pleasure  of  which  the  human  mind 
can  form  any  rational  conception.  If  any  thing  can  be  certain, 
it  is  this  :  God  has  so  made  the  human  mind  that  an  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  appropriate  sources  of  happiness  can  not  exist,  without 
involving  a  corresponding  capacity  to  suffer.  K  to  a  benevolent  and 
sensitive  mind  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  esteemed,  honored, 
loved,  to  receive  a  grateful  return  for  favors,  to  witness  the  moral 
excellence  and  welfare  of  others — ^then  it  must  be  painful  to  be  dis- 
regarded, dishonored,  hated,  ungratefully  repaid,  and  to  witness  the 
moral  degradation  and  ruin  of  others  who  are  loved.  This  is  the 
law  of  mind.  No  one  can  alter  it.  No  one  can  conceive  of  its 
alteration,  or  abrogation.  It  is  an  essential  result  of  sensibility 
itself." 

This  may  suffice  as  a  brief  statement  of  the  Beecher  view  of 
God's  suffering.  Its  nature  is  the  same  with  the  mental  suffer- 
ings of  men  :  it  is  the  endurance  of  painful  emotions  of  various 
kinds.  Its  occasions  are  the  sins  of  his  creatures,  and  its  forms 
vary  as  those  sins  are  viewed  in  various  lights.  We  have  no 
statements  at  hand  from  any  other  source,  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  suffering  of  God.     It  would  seem  as  if  they  were  unneces- 
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sarj.  These  are  sufficiently  explicit.  Yet  some  questions  sug- 
gest themselves  as  needing  an  answer,  in  further  explanation  of 
the  doctrine ;  and  on  these  we  may  find  that  its  advocates  even 
are  not  agreed. 

(1.)  Is  this  suffering  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  God  un- 
happy ?  It  would  seem  as  if  this  question  was  readily  answered, 
for  common  sense  would  say,  almost  spontaneously,  that  suffer- 
ing, in  its  very  nature,  is  the  opposite  of  happiness  —  a  synonym 
almost  for  unhappiness.  Quoad  hoc^  a  mental  sufferer  is  an  unhap- 
py person ;  and  the  very  nature  of  suffering  is  changed,  and  its 
merit,  so  far  as  it  has  any  merit,  is  gone,  if  it  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  happiness  of  the  subject.  From  the  representa- 
tions previously  made,  we  should  feel  compelled  to  say  that  the 
happiness  or  blessedness  of  the  divine  being  was  impaired  by 
and  during  his  sufferings. 

Such  was  the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Griffin.  "  Suffering,"  he 
says,  ^  consists  in  the  diminution  of  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  happiness  of  the  sufferer.  The  amount  of  the  suffering 
is  tested  by  the  amount  of  such  diminution."  Such,  also,  is  the 
common  view  of  the  church,  for  nothing  is  supposed  to  be  more 
obvious  than  that  the  supposition  of  the  divine  suffering  destroys 
the  mfinite  and  perfect  felicity  of  God ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  ordinary  arguments  against  the  doctrine.  Dr.  Beecher, 
however,  is  not  willing  to  admit  this.  He  seems  to  regard  it  as 
almost  a  slander  in  one  of  his  reviewers,  to  say  that  he 
speaks  of  God's  bemg  unhappy.  "  I  have  never  spoken  of 
God,"  he  says,  ^*as  unhappy,  but  only  as  suffering;  a  being 
can  suffer,  and  yet  be  happy ;  and  so  I  believe  of  God."  To 
the  objection,  that  *Mf  God  suffers,  his  sufferings  must  be  infin- 
ite," his  reply  is,  ^  so  are  his  joys  infinite ;  the  proportion  of  his 
mind  is  preserved,  and,  on  the  whole,  causes  of  joy  to  him  in- 
finitely preponderate."  '^Nor  does  this  view,"  he  adds,  '*deny 
the  happiness  of  God.  As  man  can  suffer,  and  yet  be  happy,  so 
can  Gt)d ;  and  as  no  benevolent  man  would  willingly  lose  his 
sensibility  because  it  exposes  him  to  pain,  but  rather  is  the  more 
happy,  on  the  whole,  because  of  it,  so  is  it  with  God."  These 
statements  may  mean,  either,  that  at  any  particular  point  of 
time  in  the  history  of  the  universe  (for  Dr.  B.  represents  him  as 
under  the  limitations  of  succession  in  time)  God  is  happy,  on 
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the  whole,  because  his  reasons  for  joy  preponderate  over  those 
for  sorrow,  his  pleasurable,  over  his  painful  emotions  ;  or,  that 
on  the  whole,  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  God  will  derive 
from  it,  in  the  end,  more  pleasure  than  pain,  and,  hence,  can 
not  be  said  to  be  unhappy. 

As  our  chief  object  is  exposition,  we  do  not  stop  to  examine 
the  sufficiency  of  the  answer,  on  either  supposition,  nor  to  in- 
quire in  what  sense  a  being  may  be  happy  while  suffering  men- 
tal disquietude  and  pain.  But  it  will  generally  be  held,  we 
think,  that  the  suffering  of  God  must  be  regarded  as  diminish- 
ing, in  so  far,  his  blessedness. 

(2.)  Another  question  is,  whether  the  sufferings  of  Gt)d 
are  voluntary?  Mr.  Griffin  is  very  decided  on  this  point. 
He  makes  the  distinction  between  voluntary  and  coerced 
suffering :  the  latter  he  declares  inconsistent  with  the  at- 
tributes of  God,  and  the  principles  of  natural  religion;  the 
former  is  possible.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  very  clear; 
and  both  Dr.  Tyler  and  another  reviewer  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  his  meaning.  Is  it  intended  to  assert  that  the  na- 
ture of  God  is,  in  itself  considered,  impassible,  but  that  by  his 
own  will  he  can  render  it  capable  of  suffering?  In  that  case, 
God,  by  an  act  of  will,  changes  his  nature.  Is  it  meant,  that 
while  his  nature  is  capable  of  suffering,  he  inflicts  that  suffering 
by  an  act  of  volition?  It  is  answered,  that  this  is  absurd,  for 
*' suffering  itself  is  not  a  matter  of  volition ;  it  is  a  result  of  cir- 
cumstances.** It  is  probably  meant  that  the  Divine  Being,  of 
choice,  and  not  by  compulsion,  puts  himself  in  such  circum- 
stances that  he  must  suffer.  Dr.  Beecher  also  adopts  this  view. 
He  speaks  of  the  voluntary  endurance  of  suffering.  We  can 
not,  however,  avoid  inquiring,  to  what  does  this  voluntariness 
amount?  In  the  case  of  our  blessed  Lord,  it  means  simply  that 
he  might  have  declined  to  assume  human  nature,  for  this  was  to 
put  himself  in  circumstances  in  which  he  would  suffer,  but  hav- 
ing done  that,  his  suffering  was  unavoidable.  In  the  case  be- 
fore us,  the  suffering  of  God  in  general,  it  means  that  God 
might  have  refused  to  create  moral  agents.  But  if  he  should  do 
this,  inasmuch  ^  as  he  could  not  keep  them  from  sinning,"  and 
as  sin  necessarily  produces,  in  various  ways,  suffering  and  pain 
to  Mm,  the  result  could  not  be  averted.   As  soon  as  God  created 
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moral  agents,  it  was  m  their  power,  not  in  his,  to  say  whether 
the  possibility  of  suffering  should  become  altered.  We  do  not 
see  that  the  voluntariness,  as  characterizing  the  divine  suffering, 
is  of  any  value,  even  if  true.  In  the  given  circumstances,  in 
the  problem  before  us,  God  must  suffer ;  it  is  necessary ;  it  can 
not  be  avoided.  Should  it  be  said  that  God  might  dash  the 
rebels  to  ruin  by  an  act  of  power,  at  the  moment  of  their  sin- 
ning (which  Dr.  Beecher  admits) ,  it  would  amount  to  nothing ; 
for  in  that  case  infinite  pangs  would  still  be  inflicted  by  their  re- 
bellion ;  the  anger  and  wrath  put  forth  in  their  destruction 
would  cause  pain,  and  the  failure  of  the  divine  scheme  and  sys- 
tem would  occasion  infinite  disappointment.  Indeed,  if,  as  Dr. 
Beecher  says,  the  only  way  to  restore  tone  to  the  universe,  to 
overcome  the  policy  and  power  of  Satan,  to  establish  his  own 
kingdom,  and  to  vindicate  his  own  character  and  glory,  is  for 
God  to  give  an  example  of  patient  and  long-continued  suffering, 
we  do  not  see  but  we  must  say,  that  God's  suffering  is  neces- 
sary. The  revolt  of  the  first  created  beings,  and  the  power  and 
policy  of  Satan,  have  rendered  it  necessary. 

(3.)  A  third  question  carries  us  a  little  further  into  the  heart 
of  the  theme.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  emotions  or  affec- 
tions which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  God  ?  and  do  they 
involve  the  possibility  of  suffering?  The  question  before  us  is 
sometimes  thus  stated  :  Has  God  passions  f  Dr.  Emmons  has 
a  sermon  entitled  ^Affections  essential  to  Deity,"  in  which, 
while  there  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  or,  at  least, 
accepted,  he  fully  commits  himself  against  the  doctrine  of  Dr. 
Beecher.  Dr.  Tyler  says ;  *^  If  by  passions  be  meant  affections 
or  emotions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Gt)d  possesses  a  moral  character.  He  loves  holiness, 
and  hates  iniquity."  **  But  if  by  passions  be  meant  such  feelings 
as  imply  weakness  and  dependence,  or  fickleness  and  instabil- 
ity, or  the  exercise  of  a  malignant  disposition,  it  is  certain  that 
God  has  not  passions."  Dr.  Woodbridge  asserts  that  there  are 
in  God  **  principles  equivalent  to  moral  feelings,"  while  he  stren- 
uously opposes  the  idea  that  God  has  passions,  or  that  he  is 
capable  of  suffering.  It  should  be  added,  with  regard  to  Dr. 
Emmons,  that  he  admits  that  God  exercises  pity,  compassion, 
and  the  like,  but  does  not  suffer  fi*om  them,  because  they  are 
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prompted  by  benevolence ;  also,  that  he  denies  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  certain  affections,  such  as  fear,  faith,  hope,  con- 
jfidence,  and  the  like,  in  the  Divine  Being,  because  he  is  inde- 
pendent and  unlimited ;  and  also  that  in  answer  to  the  objection 
%hat  ^  affections  are  painful,  and,  therefore,  can  not  belong  to 
.God,  who  is  'perfectly  happy,"  he  says,  this  is  true,  when  our 
affections  are  ungratified ;  but  God's  affections  are  always  grat- 
ified, and  always  yield  him  permanent  felicity.  He  is  infinitely 
above  the  reach  of  pain.  Dr.  Woodbridge  concludes  that  what 
Dr.  Emmons  teaches  is  this;  viz.,  that  "these  affections  are 
£xed  states,  or  permanent  exercises  of  the  divine  mind,  varying, 
of  course,  from  the  very  immutability  of  their  nature,  their  ex- 
pressions toward  individuals,  according  to  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  their  character."  In  this  view  Dr.  W.  coincides, 
and  it  corresponds  also  to  the  statement  before  quoted  from  Dr. 
Tyler. 

Such  views  of  course  do  not  involve  the  possibility  of  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  God.  He  has,  indeed,  a  heart ;  he  has  moral 
emotions ;  he  has  affections ;  he  loves ;  he  hates.  But  these  do 
not  involve  any  pain  or  suffering,  for  their  exercises  are  always 
in  accordance  with  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God ;  never  run  into 
passion;  are  not  mixed  with  any  thing  like  human  frailty  or 
imperfection.  Dr.  Beecher,  as  we  have  seen,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  this  statement.  He  insbts  that  God  has  not  only 
emotions  and  affections  of  a  fixed  moral  character,  that  is,  moral 
states,  but  also  sensibilities,  and  even  passions.  These  necessa- 
rily involve  pain  and  suffering  in  then:  exercise ;  and  suscepti- 
bility to  pleasure,  in  the  very  nature  of  mind,  implies  corre- 
sponding susceptibility  to  pain.  We  adjourn  indefinitely  th^ 
discussion  of  the  psychological  question  thus  raised. 

It  ought  to  be  added  that  Dr.  Beecher  carefully  maintains 
that  there  is  no  malignity  in  the  divine  mind,  in  any  of  the  ex- 
ercises or  sufferings  before  mentioned.  He  says,  "  All  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  anger  of  selfish  and  sinful  minds,  is,  of  course, 
excluded  firom  the  anger  of  God.  In  its  most  terrific  forms,  it 
is  nothing  but  a  pure,  holy,  benevolent  reaction  against  impu- 
rity, selfishness,  injustice,  cruelty."  To  the  minds  of  others,  it 
is  difficult  to  interpret  some  of  the  passages  quoted,  literally,  as 
Dr.  B.  does,  without  involving  the  idea  of  malevolence.     To 
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them  jealoasy,  violent  anger,  revenge,  fury,  are  inseparable 
from  a  malevolent  state  of  heart.  They  are,  in  their  very  na- 
ture, malevolent  passions.  They  imply  the  desire  to  visit  that 
pain  which  they  occasion  upon  those  who  have  occasioned  it. 
Each  party  is  entitled  to  its  argument. 

n.  We  will  now  mention  the  arguments  or  reasonings  by 
which  the  affirmative  is  sustained. 

(1.)  We  should  first  call  attention  to  the  scriptural  state- 
ments which  favor  this  view.  Dr.  B.  brings  forward  a  large 
number  of  quotations  to  this  effect,  of  which  we  can  readily  ap- 
prehend the  nature.  He  devotes  one  chapter  to  showing  the 
extent  of  the  scriptural  testimony  on  this  point.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  quote  any  of  these ;  but  they  involve  such  statements  as 
these  :  God  is  a  being,  not  only  of  infinite  holiness  and  purity, 
but  also  of  infinite  tenderness  and  sensibility.  Sin,  from  its 
very  nature,  comes  into  collision  with  the  sensibilities  of  God  in 
multiplied  ways.  By  a  collation  of  passages,  we  find  that  God 
is  the  subject  of  grief  and  suffering  in  general ;  of  pain,  from 
the  apostasy  and  from  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  his  people. 
He  suffers  from  the  absence  of  those  outward  signs  of  affection 
by  which  a  loving  heart  would  express  itself,  such  as  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices.  The  hypocrisy  of  outward  forms  is  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  *^  an  abomination  "  to  God.  He  experiences 
jealousy,  indignation,  and  grief,  from  the  ingratitude  of  his  peo- 
ple in  breaking  their  covenant.  Sin  also  outrages  his  feelings 
of  order,  beauty,  symmetry,  and  harmonious  action,  and  benev- 
olent efficiency.  Injustice  is  felt  as  an  assault  on  his  life,  and 
his  moral  sensibilities  are  outraged  by  it.  Displeasure  implies 
all  forms  of  anger  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  Here  come 
in  those  passages  in  which  occur  anger,  hot  anger,  sore  displeas- 
ure, fiery  anger,  wrath,  fury.  Ingratitude  also  produces  feel- 
ings of  grief,  disgust,  and  indignation.  God  feels  sorrow  and 
deep  repugnance  at  giving  men  up  to  ruin.  God's  whole  soul 
revolts,  unspeakably,  from  the  pollution  of  sin ;  and  he  is  much 
grieved  at  the  various  forms  of  hatred,  cruelty,  and  the  like, 
which  men  exhibit.  God  also  sympathises  with  the  sorrows 
and  sufferings  of  those  whom  he  loves.  These  suggestions  are 
enough  to  show  how  thoroughly  Dr.  Beecher  carries  out  his 
principle ;  and  to  heighten  the  idea  of  the  divine  suffering,  he 
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enlarges  upon  the  great  extent  of  sin  in  every  generation,  its 
long  duration,  its  continued  progress  in  enormity,  and  its  aggra- 
vations. We  can  scarcely  resist  the  conclusion  that  if  God  suf- 
fers at  all,  he  must  suffer  so  constantly,  and  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  destroy  absolutely  his  happiness.  This  Dr.  B.  seems  al- 
most ready  to  admit,  at  least  during  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system. 

.  Of  course,  the  great  question  is,  how  are  these  passages  to 
be  interpreted  ?  Dr.  Beecher  affirms  that  they  are  to  be  taken 
literally.  They  are  simply  and  absolutely  true.  The  figura- 
tive exposition  of  them  he  denoimces  as  a  cunning  device  of 
Satan,  and  lays  down  principles  of  interpretation  which  he  holds 
to  be  conclusive  agamst  them.  These  principles,  however,  re» 
solve  themselves  into  what  we  may  call  the  second  argument. 

(2.)  This  is,  the  analogy  of  the  human  mind.  This  is  the 
<mly  real  source  of  knowledge  or  understanding  for  us,  we  are 
told,  as  to  the  mind  of  God.  God  made  man  in  his  own  image, 
and  all  the  various  faculties  and  endowments  of  the  human  mind 
find  their  counterpart  in  God.  "  This  is  the  foundation,"  he 
says,  *'  of  all  true  and  possible  knowledge  of  God."  "  Without 
this,  language  is  devoid  of  meaning,  and  no  revelation  and  no 
conception  of  God  is  possible."  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  We 
are  to  understand  by  these  expressions,  in  regard  to  God,  just 
what  we  understand  in  reference  to  ourselves.  As  we  conceive 
of  God's  joy,  from  our  own,  so  must  we  of  his  sorrow.  What- 
ever suffering  and  pain  certain  forms  of  evil  would  inflict  upon 
lis,  the  same  will  they  inflict  upon  God. 

Here  the  principle  of  interpretation,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  analogy,  would  be  denied  by  the  other  side.  Such 
questions  as  these  arise:  Is  not  the  analogy  carried  tQO  far? 
Is  it  true,  that  anthropology  is  the  basis  of  theology,  Jn  this 
case,  and  in  this  sense?  Must  not  other  considerations,  such  aa 
our  necessary  conceptions  of  God,  control  the  interpretation  of 
these  passages  ?  May  not  these  considerations  render  it  quite 
obvious,  as  it  has  done  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  church,  that 
the  figurative,  or  accommodated  view  of  these  passages,  is  the 
true  one?  Again  :  in  applying  the  analogy  from  man  to  God, 
is  it  not  a  first  principle  that  we  must  abstract  from  his  charac- 
ter and  nature  every  thing  which  has  the  taint  of  human  imper- 
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fection?  and  da  we  not  attribute  these  passions,  even  in  men, 
to  imperfection?  Who  can  say  that  suffering,  in  every  case,  is 
not  occasioned  by  human  sin  and  imperfection ;  or,  who  will  af- 
firm that  a  perfectly  holy  being  would  not  be  perfectly  blessed 
in  all  circumstances,  and  absolutely  free  from  all  suffering?  It 
seems  almost  an  intuitive  conviction  that  he  will.  Besides,  may 
we  not  call  in  question  the  very  principle  of  the  analogy  ?  Can 
we  understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  mind,  its  modes  of  action 
and  feeling,  from  our  own  ?  Is  it  not  far  above  our  comprehen* 
sion?  Can  any  one  tell  what  the  blessedness  of  God  is?  or, 
can  we  judge  of  it  from  our  own  joy?  Are  not  God's  ways  in 
this  respect  infinitely  above  ours ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say,  understandingly,  that  he  has  a  susceptibility  to  pleasure, 
and  so  to  pain  likewise  ? 

Dr.  Beecher  would  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  ques- 
tionings ;  or  would  answer  them,  perhaps,  by  a  principle  which 
we  shall  call  the 

(3.)  Third  argument.  He  maintains  that  we  must  be  able 
to  know  God*s  feelings,  and  that  they  must  correspond  to  our 
own,  because  it  is  feeling,  or  emotion,  which  is  the  great  power 
of  the  universe.  ''He  who  can  most  widely  and  powerfully  dif- 
fuse not  only  his  own  thoughts,  but  especially  his  emotions, 
takes  the  highest  place  as  the  ruler  of  minds.  And  it  is  by  an 
omnipresent  and  infinite  power  of  this  kind  that  God  is  finally 
to  reign  throughout  the  universe."  He  has  a  chapter  on  the 
glory  of  moral  pchver ;  that  is,  power  which  involves  a  moral 
element.  The  highest  form  conceivable  of  this,  he  thinks,  is 
found  in  the  patient  endurance  of  suffering,  without  malignity, 
bitterness,  revenge,  or  corruption.  (Capability  of  intense  suf- 
fering, and  of  thus  enduring  it,  is  an  indication  of  a  great  and 
lofty  character.  He  quotes  the  following  passage,  to  show  that 
benevolent  endurance  is  God's  most  glorious  power.  Col.  i : 
10.  "Strengthened  with  all  might  according  to  his  glorious 
power,  unto  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyfulness." 
He  appeals  also  to  the  cross,  in  illustration  of  the  same 
principle. 

"All  win  concede,  that  the  highest  power  and  glory  of  God  cen- 
tre in  the  cross,  and  that  of  this  the  central  idea  is  suffering.  Why 
has  suffering  this  central  place  in  the  universe  ?    What  is  the  secret 
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of  its  sublimitj  and  power  ?     Is  it  not  because  it  makes  a  sublime 
development  of  God  ?  " 

From  these  premises  the  argument  Is  clear  and  direct,  as  he 
thinks*  If  capacity  to  endure  suffering  is  the  highest  form  of 
moral  power,  the  centre  of  true  greatness  and  glory,  then  to 
deny  this  to  God,  is  to  destroy  the  highest  excellence  of  his 
character.  ^^If  God  is  incapable  of  suffering,  there  is  a  kind  of 
power,  and  that  the  most  sublime  and  glorious,  which  he  can. 
not  exert."  We  must  therefore  believe  that  it  exists  in  him ; 
that  his  mind  is  constituted  in  this  respect  like  ours ;  and  that 
the  statements  of  Scripture  on  this  point  are  to  be  taken  liters 
ally. 

In  reply  to  this  It  might  be  said,  first,  that  this  seems  to  in- 
volve the  idea  that  actual  suffering  Is  necessary,  essential,  to 
the  perfection  of  God's  character.  If  this  Is  Its  highest  glory, 
and  if  God  proposes  to  display  his  glory,  then  must  he  not  suf- 
fer? In  what  sense  now  can  the  sufferings  of  God  be  called 
voluntary?  But  It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  principle  Itself.  How  do  we  know  that  such  a  display 
Is  the  highest  form  of  moral  power  in  God,  or  that  It  is  any  part 
of  his  moral  power?  Only  by  assuming  that  God  Is  like  our- 
selves, and  not  only  so,  but  like  us  In  our  fallen  nature. 
Granted,  that  patient  endurance  of  evil  and  suffering,  impresses 
us  In  men ;  is  not  that  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  native  bent 
of  the  selfish  heart?  If  indeed, this  capacity  of  suffering  be  In 
God,  then  the  display  of  it  may  be  a  display  of  moral  power. 
But  is  it  there?  In  fine,  it  might  be  objected,  that  the  princi- 
ple itself  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  this  Is  God's  highest  moral 
power.  And  it  might  also  be  said,  that  admitting  that  patience 
and  long-suffering  goodness  are  in  God,  and  are  a  part  of  his 
glory,  still  the  very  question  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  pa- 
tience, and  does  it  necessarily  involve  suffering  in  God?  They 
who  oppose  the  Idea  of  God's  suffering  painful  emotions,  do  not 
deny  his  patience,  and  the  glory  of  it.  But  the  sense  of  the 
terms,  and  the  character  of  the  emotions  of  the  divine  mind, 
they  construe  quite  differently.  Some  persons  might  even  be 
disposed  to  call  in  question  the  assertion  that  such  a  capability 
of  so  suffering  Is  the  highest  form  of  moral  power,  and  consti- 
tutes the  most  impressive  character,  even  In  the  sphere  of  our 
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own  cognizance.  Does  not  suflTering,  in  its  very  idea,  imply 
weakness,  deficiency?  Is  not  that  a  more  lofty  conception  of 
character  which  is  divested  of  this  liability,  than  that  which 
includes  it? 

(4.)  An  argument  for  the  passibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  for  God's  actual  suffering.  Is  derived  from  the  moral  effects 
which  the  doctrine  is  supposed  to  produce.  It  is  regarded  as 
calculated  to  exert  a  mighty  power  over  men,  to  think  that  God 
is  actually  suffering  untold  and  infinite  agonies,  on  account  of 
our  sins.  What  a  motive  to  lead  us  to  abstain  from  sin,  when 
we  think  that  thereby  we  are  inflicting  pangs  unutterable  on 
the  divine  mind  ?  What  a  motive  to  lead  us  to  patient  en- 
durance of  evil,  when  we  think  how  God  endures  it?  How 
ought  a  sympathy  with  God  to  animate  us  in  trouble  and  self- 
denial,  and  to  control  all  our  conduct  and  affections?  Indeed 
it  might  be  said,  does  not  the  command  to  imitate  God,  imply 
that  he  has  passions  such  as  we  have  ?  It  has  sometimes  even 
been  suggested,  that  prayer  involves  the  same  general  idea.  If 
the  heart  of  God  is  affected  by  prayer,  does  not  this  imply  that 
God's  emotions  and  affections  undergo  a  change  ?  And  if  this 
be  a  fact,  would  it  not  compel  us  to  conclude,  again,  that  his 
mind  is  like  ours,  and  thus  lead  us  to  conceive  of  him  as  having 
the  same  kind  of  emotions,  affections,  passions  and  susceptibiL- 
ities  which  we  ourselves  have  ? 

In  reply  to  the  reasoning  here  involved,  it  is  regarded  a^ 
sufiicient  to  say,  that  erroneous  views  can  never  produce  right 
moral  effects,  and  that  the  motives  drawn  from  them  are  no 
less  erroneous,  because  they  seem  to  lead  to  good  results.  If  a 
man  is  led  to  forsake  his  sins,  because  he  thinks  God  is  suffering 
from  them,  the  abandonment  of  sin  is  very  well,  if  it  be  thor- 
ough and  sincere.  So  far  his  character  is  improved.  But  in- 
jurious effects  may  be  produced  upon  it,  in  other  directions, 
which  will  more  than  counterbalance  the  seeming  good.  Besides 
which,  it  certainly  seems  more  scriptural,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
with  the  rights  of  his  government,  and  more  worthy  in  itself, 
that  men  should  forsake  sin,  and  do  good,  from  a  regard  to  the 
divine  authority,  and  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  holiness  and 
virtue,  than  firom  pity  for  the  divine  sufferings. 
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(5.)  A  fifth  argument  is  derived  from  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  opposite  doctrine.  In  Dr.  Beecher's  view  these  are  very 
great ;  in  fact,  this  denial  is  the  prolific  source  of  almost  every 
evil,  actual  or  conceivable.  Of  this,  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
take about  pre-existence,  and  the  interpretation  of  Romans  v., 
it  may  almost  be  said,  that  any  evil  which  does  not  spring 
from  them  as  its  cause,  is  hardly  worth  having  in  a  wicked 
world,  or  a  feeble  and  ignorant  church.  The  wonder  is,  that 
things  were  got  along  with  at  all,  before  this  new  revelation  of 
his.  A  church  whose  conceptions  of  its  God,  and  of  the  very 
first  principles  of  his  government,  were  radically  erroneous  and 
deficient,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  much,  or  to  be  much,  till 
its  new  light  and  deliverer  should  arise.  In  particular,  the 
indictment  would  contain  such  counts  as  these :  Wrong  view^s 
of  the  suffering  of  God,  have  darkened  the  church,  as  to  her 
own  position  and  work,  as  to  the  problem  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  great  system  of  the  universe,  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  original  rebellion  of  Lucifer  and  his  angels,  of  whom  were 
we  all ;  as  to  the  central  question  of  debate  between  God  and 
Satan ;  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is  to  be  cured  and 
redeemed  from  sin.  This  grand  mistake  takes  away  the  element 
of  power  on  which  God  mainly  relies  for  the  transformation  of 
the  church,  and  her  preparation  to  overcome  the  world  and 
Satan.  It  lets  Satan  in,  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
and  almost  puts  the  game  entirely  in  4iis  hands.  It  gives  alow 
standard  of  what  is  exalted,  honorable  and  glorious.  It  de- 
stroys God's*  chief  hold  upon  men,  and  his  ability  to  call  out 
their  love  and  esteem.  It  leaves  the  cravings  of  our  nature 
unsatisfied.  It  prevents  an  honorable  sorrow  for  sin.  It  tends 
to  the  loss  of  the  divine  personality,  and  to  pantheism.  It 
gives  us  a  Satanic  conception  of  God ;  and  as  the  last  item  and 
overflowing  drop  of  its  cup  of  horrors,  it  rendered  it  possible 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  in  Adam  to  enter  the  church.  This 
is  certainly  too  bad.  We  need  nothing  more.  A  doctrine  which 
is  responsible  for  all  the  anxieties  and  troubles  which  have  vexed 
the  righteous  souls  of  so  many  theologians,  about  original  sin 
and  imputation,  and  matters  adjacent  thereto  — ^a  doctrine  which 
rendered  it  possible  for  a  Westminster  Catechism,  and  a  New 
England  Primer  to  be  composed  and  distributed  for  the  torment 
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of  youthful  minds  and  of  liberal  Christian  thinkers  ;  a  doctrine 
which  could  permit  to  come  into  existence  those  fearful  words, 
''the  covenant  being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  all  his  posterity,''  &c.,  or  those  other  words  of  misery,  "In 
Adam's  fall,  we  sinned  all " — such  a  doctrine  is  full  of  evil 
tendencies,  and  deserves  severe  condemnation.  The  church 
ought  to  acknowledge  him  who  will  strangle  this  mighty  serpent 
of  error,  as  a  theological  Hercules,  and  the  forerunner  of  a  new 
dispensation,  and  of  her  millennial  glory.  It  is  sad  to  say, 
that  in  her  ingratitude,  she  gives  no  signs  as  yet  of  such  a  rec- 
ognition. 

m.  We  will  now  mention  the  arguments  or  reasonings 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  suffering  of  God. 

(1.)  Appeal  is  made  to  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  divine 
attributes.  This  is  the  most  common  ground  of  objection.  Dr. 
B.  says,  the  denial  is  based  ordinarily  on  some  course  of  reason- 
ing from  the  divine  attributes,  such  as  immutability,  omnipo- 
tence and  omniscience.  He  thinks  indeed  that  the  deepest  root 
of  the  denial,  is  the  prevalence  of  a  worldly  spirit  in  the  church. 
But  it  covers  itself  under  the  metaphysical  argumentations. 
Dr.  Tyler  says,  "  God's  impassibility  to  voluntary,  as  well  as 
coerced  sufferings,  is  a  plain  and  palpable  principle  of  natural 
religion  as  well  as  revealed,  resulting  Inevitably  from  his 
attributes  of  infinite  knowledge  and  immutability."  Even  Mr. 
Griffin  admits  this  to  be  true,  of  ''coerced  sufferings,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  The  mode  of  reasoning  in  the  case  is  obvious 
enough.  God  is  self-existent :  but  that  which  is  self-existent 
must  be  fixed  in  all  its  forms :  permanent  and  unchangable  In 
all  its  qualities  and  exercises.  Or,  God  is  immutable  :  but  suf- 
fering implies  constant  change,  infinite  change,  in  his  views  and 
feelings.  Or,  God  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient :  there  can 
therefore  be  no  occasion  for  any  change  in  his  views,  and  hence 
none  in  his  feelings.  Suffering  coming  in  upon  the  divine  mind 
must  imply  some  change,  either  in  his  nature  or  his  character, 
or  his  views  of  things  ;  all  which  is  impossible.  Should  it  be 
said  that  God's  views  arise  as  events  occur,  and  hence  the 
appropriate  feelings  follow ;  it  is  answered  that  this  at  once 
strips  God  of  his  omniscience,  and  brings  him  within  the  limits 
of  human  imperfection.     Indeed  it  is  conceded  by  the  advocates 
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of  suffermg,  that  God  regards  future  things  as  future,  and 
present  things  as  present.  And  then  the  law  by  which  distant 
things  affect  us  feebly,  and  fail  to  move  our  passions,  like  those 
present,  is  applied  to  God.  So  was  it,  it  is  said,  with  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  in  view  of  his  distant  sufferings  in  his 
incarnate  state.  But  this  certainly  does  change  all  our  views  of 
God's  nature,  and  destroy  his  attributes.  It  is  also  argued,  as 
before  said,  that  those  things  which  would  cause  suffering, 
though  in  opposition  to  God's  fixed  moral  state,  and  therefore 
hated  by  him,  are  still,  in  a  sense,  accordant  with  his  will,  and 
therefore  occasion  him  no  pain  of  disappointment  or  other  sim- 
ilar passions.  Edwards  takes  this  view  in  a  passage  which  we 
•will  not  quote.  God's  hatred  of  sin  is  not  an  emotion  which 
occasions  him  suffering.  In  regard  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
before  alluded  to,  they  must  be  taken  figuratively,  not  literally. 
The  analogy  of  man  to  God  must  not,  and  can  not  be  pressed. 
The  object  of  these  scriptural  representations  is  to  present  in  a 
most  vivid  light,  and  by  similitudes  which  we  can  comprehend, 
and  which  need  not  mislead  us,  the  effects,  for  instance,  of 
God's  displeasure  against  sin ;  and  this  object  they  serve.  On 
the  same  principle,  bodily  parts  and  actions  are  ascribed  to  God, 
and  in  this  case,  the  principle  must  be  adopted  by  all  parties. 
Why  not  then  adopt  it  in  the  other  cases?  God  does  not 
strictly  repent ;  he  is  not  strictly  sorry ;  he  is  not  strictly  angry 
and  revengeful,  and  he  does  not  strictly  suffer  jealousy,  disap- 
pointment, and  the  like.  It  is  running  analogy  to  the  death, 
to  overlook  ^  the  dissimilitude  between  God,  and  an  angry  and 
revengeful  man.  This  is  to  ascribe  to  God  feelings,  and  a 
manner  of  acting,  of  which  from  his  very  nature,  he  is  totally 
incapable."  It  remains,  that  God  who  is  infinitely  perfect, 
infinitely  holy,  infinitely  capacious  at  all  times  of  all  knowl- 
edge, is  unalterable  in  all  his  views,  feelings  and  designs.  He 
does  not  change.  If  he  approves  to-day,  of  creatures,  whom 
he  disapproved  yesterday,  it  is  because  they  have  changed,  not 
he ;  and  by  the  change  they  are  brought  under  the  action  of  a 
different  kind  of  emotion,  or  moral  element  of  the  divine 
nature. 

Those  who  hold  the  affirmative  of  the  question  before  us, 
deny  utterly  the  force  or  conclusiveness   of  these  arguments. 
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Dr.  Beecher  derides  them  with  severity.  They  are  cold- 
blooded, metaphysical  abstractions.  They  tear  out  the  very 
heart  of  God.  They  assume  to  be  wiser  than  God  himself,  and 
to  imderstand  better  than  he.  his  nature  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind.  Has  he  not  told  us  in  plain  language,  that  he  does 
suffer  ?  Why  should  we  deny  it,  and  misinterpret  his  word  ? 
Of  the  extract  from  Dr.  Tyler  he  says :  ^it  is  a  cold-blooded 
metaphysical  attempt  to  eviscerate  the  heart  of  God,  in  spite 
of  his  testimony  to  the  contrary.  But  it  is  a  mere  logical  trick, 
and  no  argument.^'  He  seems  to  think  he  does  well  to  be 
angry,  and  to  pour  contempt  on  the  logicians. 

(2.)  A  second  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
sufPering,  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  happiness  of  God. 
It  seems  to  rob  him  of  that  felicity,  that  blessedness,  in  which 
we  have  spontaneously  invested  him ;  to  which  the  Scriptures 
testify ;  and  which  draws  the  warmest  admiration  and  love  of 
the  Christian  heart.  '  God*s  happiness  is  always  perfect  and 
unchangeable.  It  is  unalloyed.  On  this  point  we  have  said 
enough  before.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  suffering  dimin- 
ishes the  divine  happiness :  as  a  sufferer,  he  is  not  infinitely 
blessed.  And  as  he  is  subje.TeJ  to  infinite  forms  and  occasions 
of  pain  and  suffering,  if  to  any,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  is  an  infinite  sufferer.  To  our 
mind,  it  does  not  relieve  the  case  at  all,  to  say  that  God's  joys 
preponderate,  or  that  in  the  long  run,  he  will  enjoy  more  than 
he  will  suffer.  It  only  shows  more  clearly  and  repulsively  the 
bald  and  naked  deformity  of  the  theory. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  here,  that  while  **  the  beatitude  of 
God  results  from  the  infinitude  of  his  perfections,*'  and  is 
therefore  infinite,  still  ''his  felicity  is  subject  to  his  volitions.^ 
This  raises  again  the  question  whether  God's  suffering  is  volun- 
tary? And  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether  God  can  by  a 
volition,  destroy  the  infinitude  of  his  perfections,  and  so  change 
his  nature?  It  may  also  be  asked,  whether  there  is  any  con- 
ceivable idea,  in  the  assertion  that  God's  happiness  is  subject  to 
his  volitions? 

Perhaps  it  might  also  be  said  here,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
Deity  is  progressive,  and  hence  it  is  conceivable  that  he  might 
be,  not  positively,  but  relatively  unhappy.     It  has  thus  been 
66* 
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held  by  Bome,  we  believe,  who  do  not  admit  the  capability  of 
divine  suffering,  that  the  happiness,  at  least,  of  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity  is  capable  of  enhancement  in  the  ages  of 
eternity,  though  possibly  this  might  refer  to  his  humanity,  in 
some  inexplicable  way.  But  is  this  idea  conceivable;  or,  at 
any  rate,  is  it  consistent  with  our  first  notions  of  God?  ^If 
the  blessedness  of  God  is  capable  of  increase,  then  it  is  not 
now  infinite :  if  it  is  progressive,  then,  by  tracing  it  back  into 
eternity,  we  shall  trace  it  out  of  existence."  Nor  would  the 
evasion  help  at  all  the  doctrine  before  us.  It  would  still 
remain  true,  that  the  happiness  of  God,  which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  perfect  and  infinite  and  unchangeable,  is  impaired,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  his  sufferings.  It  would  still  be  true,  that  his 
happiness  must  be  worked  out,  by  the  previous  discipline  of 
suffering. 

(3.)  It  may  be  added,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  suff*er- 
ing  tends  to  bring  down  our  views  of  God.  It  reduces  him  far 
below  the  lofty  height  of  majesty  and  dignity,  of  glory 
immeasurable,  of  serene  and  unsullied  happiness,  of  supreme 
excellence,  on  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  place  him. 
There  is  an  unpleasant  similarity  awakened  in  our  mind,  on 
reading  some  of  Dr.  Beecher's  representations,  with  the  descrip- 
tions, by  the  heathen  poets,  of  their  pagan  gods.  What  sort  of 
God  is  that,  who  is  limited  and  made  unhappy,  who  is  subjected 
to  intense  suffering,  by  his  own  creatures?  What  sort  of  a 
God  is  that,  who  is  really  smitten  with  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  jealousy,  of  rage?  How  worthy  is  he  of  our 
reverence,  who  pines  with  disquietude,  who  mourns  his  frus- 
trated benevolence?  How  can  it  be  possible,  that  our  God  is 
subjected  to  intense  and  long-continued  suffering,  by  the  diso- 
bedience and  perverseness  of  the  creatures  whom  he  has  made, 
but  can  not  control?  Dr.  B.  insists  that  the  views  he  entertains 
of  GxkI's  character  and  nature  are  radically  different  from  those 
ordinarily  held  in  the  church.  Can  there  be  any  question, 
which  of  the  two  classes  of  views  gives  us  the  lower  conceptions 
of  God?  And  is  not  this  a  strong  argument  against  the 
scriptural  authority  and  reasonableness  of  those  views  ? 

The  object  proposed  in  the  adoption  of  this  theory,  is  some- 
what different  in  different  cases.     Mr.  Griffin's  purpose  was  to 
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explain  and  intensify  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  our  dying 
Sedeemer.  He  wished  to  explain  that  which  is  Inexplicable, 
but  he  involved  it  in  a  deeper  mystery.  This  is  a  topic  by 
itself,  involving  a  special  provision  foi*  an  adequate  atonement, 
and  does  not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  God's  susceptibility  to 
suffering  in  his  essential  spiritual  nature.  Some  desire  to 
render  the  interpretation  of  some  portions  of  Scripture  more 
easy,  as  being  literal  statements,  and  thus  to  bring  God  into 
closer  relations  with  us.  Dr.  Beecher's  object  is,  to  build  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  comprehensible  by  all  minds,  to  remove 
all  mysteries,  and  to  write  a  philosophic  history  of  the  moral 
government  of  Gt)d.  Suffering  is,  with  him,  the  key  to  all 
difiSculties;  it  is  sufficient  to  explain  and  account  for  all  the 
phenomena.  The  first  introduction  of  sin  into  Qod's  universe, 
was  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Satan  and  his  compeers  to  submit 
to  a  discipline  of  suffering,  for  some  great  purpose  in  God's 
government.  They  were  called  upon  to  suffer,  for  some 
unknown  reason  ;  they  would  not  suffer ;  hence  the  rebellion, 
and  sin.  They  thus  revolted  from  the  highest  type  of  character 
to  which  God  designed  to  train  them,  namely,  the  patient  and 
unembittered  endurance  of  suffering.  Now  how  is  this  indis- 
pensable object  to  be  gained?  How  is  this  principle  to  be 
developed?  How  is  this  character  to  be  formed?  How  is  the 
exaltation  of  suffering  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  universe  to 
be  restored?  God  undertakes  to  do  it  himself;  he  will  honor 
suffering  by  his  own  infinite  endurance  of  it ;  he  will  show  its 
necessity  and  importance.  ^  As  once,  a  general,  when  his  sol- 
diers refused  to  perform  some  servile  work,  shamed  them  by 
doing  it  himself,  so  God,  when  his  creatures  shrunk  from  suf- 
fering, undertook  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  universe  by  suffering 
himself."  Here  we  have  the  joint  and  articulation  of  the  whole 
theory.  Did  Dr.  Beecher  draw  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  suf- 
fering from  a  fair  examination  of  Scripture,  and  the  dictates  of 
reason,  or  firom  the  exigencies  of  a  fantastic  theory,  and  a  fore- 
gone conclusion? 

Another  point  which  we  raise  in  regard  to  the  theory 
mentioned,  is.  How  does  Dr.  Beecher  know  all  this  ?  ^  Whence 
hath  this  man  this  knowledge?  "  He  is  entirely  confident  of  it 
all.     What  is  the  ground  of  this  confidence?    What  is  the  evi- 
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dence  apart  from  lus  own  declarations,  that  all  this  is  just  so  ? 
On  some  points,  and  those  vital  too,  the  question  has  a  strange 
aspect.  How  does  he  know,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  created  minds  to  all  the  rest,  and  that  as  the  first 
children  of  the  family,  they  are  to  assist  in  training  the  others  ? 
How  does  he  know  that  Satan  fell  because  he  would  not  go 
through  a  discipline  of  suffering?  His  doctrine  of  divine  suf- 
fering, indeed,  he  professes  el&borately  to  defend ;  but  how  does 
the  author  know  that  Satan  has  such  power  over  his  brethren, 
and  so  little  over  himself?  A  common  mind  would  suppose 
that  these  doctrines,  being  so  peculiarly  of  the  nature  of  a  reve- 
lation, must  be  proved  from  the  word  of  God.  One  acquainted 
with  Dr.  B.'s  former  book,  and  his  mode  of  reasoning,  would 
expect  much  to  be  said  of  the  intuitions  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  principles  of  honor  and  right.  It  is  important  in  itself 
to  learn  what  are  Dr.  B.'s  sources  of  confidence,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  will  lead  us  to  a  further  knowledge  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Beecher  asserts  the  possibility  of  entire  certainty  in 
regard  to  these  things,  indeed  in  regard  to  every  thing  that  he 
afiirms.  As  has  been  said,  he  repeatedly  argues  that  there  is  a 
ground  of  certainty  as  to  God ;  that  there  is  no  need  of  mis- 
take in  reference  to  him.     He  affirms  that  God  is  intelligible. 

"God's  whole  system  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  certain, 
sure,  infallible,  unwavering  knowledge  of  himself.  God,  with  all 
his  knowledge  and  power,  is  simple  and  intelligible  to  us." 

This  is  to  be  limited  indeed.      In  his  second  volume,  he  further 


"  As  we  know  a  man,  if  he  has  disclosed  to  us*  his  plans,  his 
affections,  and  his  pleasant  and  painful  emotions,  though  yet  we 
may  not  understand  the  nature  of  animal  life,  the  action  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  union  of  soul  and  body  ...  so,  there  may  be  a  thousand 
mysteries  in  the  nature  of  God,  as  to  his  essence,  self-existence,  the 
relations  and  internal  connections  of  his  power ;  and  the  entire  range 
and  comprehension  of  his  thoughts  may  transcend  ours ;  yet  we 
may  have  a  true  and  reliable  knowledge  of  him,  as  an  intelligent, 
moral,  affectionate  person;  and  we  may  so  truly  understand  his 
ends,  plans,  and  emotions,  that  we  may  be  in  full  and  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  him,  especially  if  he  discloses  these  things  to  us,  as  he 
has  promised,  in  the  way  of  self-revelation,  in  mutual,  affectionate, 
confidential  communion/' 
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In  his  formal  statement  of  the  ^  grounds  of  certainty  as  to 
God  and  his  system,"  the  author  enumerates  first,  **  the  power 
of  rational  intuitions  and  logical  processes,  employed  to  prove 
the  being  of  Grod,  and  to  develop  his  character  and  system  from 
the  Bible  and  from  the  nature  of  things."  These  are  important, 
even  indispensable:  but  ** facts,"  he  says,  **have  abundantly 
proved  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rest  upon  them  alone.'*  He  places 
no  more  reliance,  indeed  not  so  much,  upon  agreement ,  with 
the  church  of  God,  or  the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers  in  love ; 
that  is,  upon  the  authority  of  numbers,  and  mysticism.  The 
truest  ground  of  certainty  is  to  be  found  in  the  self-revealing 
power  of  God  already  announced.  What  is  this,  if  it  be  not  a 
direct  revelation,  or  the  inward  light?  It  certainly  comes  to 
this,  however  it  may  be  qualified.  True,  God  does  not  dis- 
pense with  our  intellectual  and  other  powers,  nor  with  the  truth 
already  made  known.  '^StiU,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "if  God 
did  not  reveal  himself  to  us,  and  so  light  up  the  universe,  who 
that  knows  himself  would  undertake  to  discriminate  between  the 
truth  and  the  errors  of  eminent  men  of  God,  accepting  the  one  as 
from  God,  and  rejecting  the  other  as  the  result  of  local  causes, 
human  limitations,  or  imperfect  sanctifications  ?  But  when  God 
reveals  himself  to  us,  and  guides  and  aids  in  the  use  of  all  ap- 
propriate means,  then  we  arrive  at  true  and  absolute  certainty." 
Is  not  this  a  claim  to  inspiration,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  the 
modem  school  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Dr.  Beecher  is  very  pos- 
itive? We  cannot  avoid  the  question,  whether  he  means  to 
apply  this  revision  of  other  men's  thoughts  to  the  Bible  itself, 
after  the  manner  of  modem  inspirationists  ? 

But  there  are  subordinate  means  of  knowledge,  of  great 
value.  One  of  these  is  "  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  human 
mind."  It  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  in  it  are  concen- 
trated the  highest  manifestations  of  the  wisdom,  power  and  love 
of  God.  The  author  analyzes  the  capabilities  of  the  human 
mmd,  and  asserts  that  if  "God  undertakes  to  reveal  to  us  a 
conception  of  himself,  it  must  be  through  the  regular  and  nor- 
mal action  of  the  mind,  in  some  of  these  ways  and  modes." 
"If  man  were  perfectly  benevolent,  in  himself  he  might  find  the 
full  circuit  of  the  divine  image :  and  to  form  a  true  idea  of  God, 
he  must  be  benevolent ;"  and  through  the  power  of  his  own 
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mind,  after  "removing  all  human  limitations,  defects,  and  per- 
versions," he  may  form  a  true  conception  of  God.  Hence  it  is 
evident  he  draws  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  suffering ;  deriving 
it  by  analogy  from  the  suffering  of  man.  Besides  this,  another 
important  source  of  knowledge  is  found  in  the  analogies  of  the 
material  system.  "  The  natural  creation  not  only  logically  leads 
us  to  God,  but  by  its  analogies,  illustrates  and  intensifies  our 
conceptions  of  the  action  of  a  personal,  spiritual  God."  Dr. 
Beecher  makes  very  much  of  these  analogies ;  some  of  which 
are  obvious  enough.  The  principal  one,  however,  is  that  of 
marriage.  He  occupies  pages  in  defending  and  illustrating  its 
application,  which  he  certainly  carries  to  the  verge  of  propriety, 
and  employs  in  ways  which,  we  think,  are  calculated  to  shock 
the  reverence  of  the  mind,  and  to  offend  its  delicacy.  Indeed, 
the  author  seems  to  be  enamored  of  this  part  of  his  theme.  He 
declares  that  it  is  "a  beautiful  and  instructive  storehouse  of 
analogies."  "  Nothing  is  such  a  perfect  treasury  of  sublime  and 
glorious  divine  thoughts  as  this  relation"  1  He  presses  them  to 
their  extreme,  and  can  hardly  express  his  indignation  at  that 
monstrous  perversion  which  crept  into  the  early  church,  by 
which  marriage  was  depreciated,  and  a  life  of  celibacy  regarded 
as  more  holy.  From  this  analogy,  too,  a  sanctifying  power  may 
go  forth  through  the  whole  realm  of  beauty  and  the  fine  arts. 
"  God  has  concentrated  in  man,  in  woman,  and  in  nature,  his 
highest  conceptions  of  material  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  these 
are  the  types  and  shadows  of  a  higher  spiritual  beauty  in  him- 
self, and  in  the  holy  soul." 

Now,  these  are  the  sources  of  the  author's  knowledge.  They 
are,  principally,  the  intuitions  of  the  mind,  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  the  analogies  of  material  things,  and  the  self- 
revealing  power  of  God.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  these  ele- 
ments given,  a  theory  of  the  universe  should  be  invented  and 
manipulated  into  any  required  shape?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  author  should  be  infallibly  certain  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
he  should  consign  to  the  enlightening  influence  of  Satan,  his  op- 
ponents? We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  last  two  of  these, 
viz.,  the  analogy  of  marriage,  and  the  notion  of  direct  revela- 
tion, have  exerted  the  most  power  over  the  author's  mind.  He 
has,  in  this  sense,  thought  out  his  system.     It  is  very  largely 
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built  upon  intuitions,  analogies,  and  spontaneous  suggestions  of 
the  human  mind,  which  are  accepted  by  him  because  they  seem 
to  meet  some  difficulty,  or  satisfy  some  question.  Hence  it  is 
not  always  necessary  for  him  to  attempt  a  regular  proof  of  even 
important  points.  As  an  instance  of  this,  and  of  the  growth  of 
an  assertion,  let  us  take  his  statements  as  to  the  mode  of  trial 
through  which  Satan  passed  when  he  fell.  Having  proyed,  as 
he  supposes,  assumed,  as  we  think,  that  **  power  to  suffer  with- 
out anger  or  corruption,  but  in  love,  is  God's  highest  glory,*' 
and  that  ^the  first  generation  of  created  minds  were  to  be, 
with  God,  the  educators  of  the  rest,"  he  says,  hence,  ''we 
know,  of  necessity,  what  it  was  from  which  the  first  generation 
revolted.  From  pleasure,  of  course,  there  was  no  temptation 
to  revolt ;  but  from  a  discipline  of  suffering,  such  as  they  needed 
to  fit  them  to  be  founders  of  the  universe  with  God,  they 
could  be  tempted  to  revolt."  On  page  101  he  states  this  point, 
in  the  form  of  hypothesis  :  ''Let  my  statements  as  to  Satan  and 
his  fellows,  be  supposed  to  be  true ; "  and,  having  elaborately 
developed  the  notion,  he  infers  "that  the  idea  of  suffering  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  universe  "  :  the  very 
idea  which  he  virtually  assumed  as  his  hypothesis.  After  a  few 
sentences,  he  affirms  that  "  it  can  be  undeniably  evinced  that  all 
this  is  BO."  On  page  169  the  point  reappears  in  this  form : 
"  We  can  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  God  undertook  to  train 
them  by  suffering,"  and  that  they  revolted  from  such  training. 
Thus  this  fundamental  comer-stone  of  his  system  is  virtually 
assumed.  There  is  no  attempt,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  prove  it, 
except  in  the  assumption  that  "  a  discipline  of  suffering  is  nec- 
essary to  the  development  and  establishing  of  character  " ;  and 
in  the  very  obvious  reasoning,  that,  as  they  would  not  revolt 
firom  pleasure,  they  must  have  revolted  from  pain.  This  is  a 
lair  specimen  of  much  of  Dr.  B.'s  confidence,  and  the  grounds 
of  it.  A  man  who  works  in  this  way,  can  afford  to  look  with 
contempt  upon  his  opponents,  and  to  wonder  at  their  ignorance. 
In  fact,  he  must  do  it.  And  we  finally  cease  to  wonder  at  such 
high-toned  language  as  the  following,  in  regard  to  his  former 
book: 

"  Though  I  made  an  issue  as  to  the  material  system,  plain,  sim- 
ple, and  momentous,  and  as  wide-reaching  as  the  whole  system  of 
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Christianity,  no  one  was  found  who  had  studied  the  subject  enough 
even  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  wide  reach  and  its  fundamental  im- 
portance. I  do  not  recall  one  who  indicated  by  a  single  sentence, 
that  he  understood  or  appreciated  it.  And  although  the  coming  des* 
tinies  of  the  world  turn  upon  the  refutation  and  correction  of  the 
abuses  and  errors  which  have  arisen  from  a  false  view  of  the  mate- 
rial system,  still  the  radical  issue  presented  by  me  has  been  silently 
passed  over,  as  if  it  were  the  merest  dream." 

Now,  it  is  not  in  nature  for  a  man  whose  ^  radical  issue,"  as 
to  the  uses  of  the  material  system,  especially  perhaps,  marriage, 
has  been  so  ignored  or  perversely  overlooked,  and  who  knows 
it  all  infallibly,  to  stand  all  this  with  patience.  The  discipline 
of  suffering  is  important  and  useful.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  its 
uses,  and  to  even  prophetic  endurance.  Dr.  B.  revolts,  and  as 
he  cannot  induce  his  opponents  to  take  up  his  radical  issue  in 
fair  conflict,  he  leaves  them  with  this  solemn  and  indignant 
warning : 

'^  I  know  that  men,  as  scholars  and  divines,  have  a  right  to  take 
their  own  course  in  argument,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I 
freely  concede  it.  Nevertheless,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject which  they  will  be  called  upon  sooner  or  later  to  meet,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  however  easy  it  may  be  now  to  pass  over  my 
presentation  of  the  issue.  Its  discussion  can  be  put  off  for  a  time. 
But  God  will  not  allow  it  to  be  deferred  forever." 

He  thus  throws  himself  upon  the  sustaining  intellect,  emo- 
tions, and  sympathy  of  God.  It  might  have  moderated  Dr. 
B.'s  holy  impatience,  if  he  had  reflected  that  he  had  just  said 
that  no  one  knew  enough  to  understand  the  question. 

It  may  be  asked,  does  not  Dr.  B.  rely  upon  the  Scriptures  aa 
the  foundation  of  his  theory,  or  use  them  in  sustaining  it?  We 
would  not  do  him  any  injustice  on  this  point.  He  does  certainly 
advert  to  scriptural  testimony.  On  the  doctrine  of  ''the  suffer- 
ing of  God,"  he  has  large  references  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  might  be  supposed.  But  this  occupies  only  a  small 
space,  while  its  main  reasonings  are  founded  on  his  principles. 
In  one  of  his  volumes,  he  has  a  chapter  entitled  ''  Scriptund 
Basis  of  the  System  of  the  Universe " ;  but  it  is  mainly  taken 
up  with  one  passage  in  Ephesians,  and  with  the  analogies  of  the 
marriage  relation.     But  in  his  chapter  on  the  grounds  of  cer- 
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tainty  as  to  God,  and  in  that  on  the  elements  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  there  is  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
no  reliance  placed  upon  them,  as  the  source  of  information. 
With  the  Bible  thus  put  aside,  or  almost  ignored,  what  is  this 
Bcheme  but  an  invention  of  reason  and  fancy,  or  a  revelation 
from  God?  Or,  are  we  to  suppose  that  Dr.  B.'s  views  of 
things  are  so  clear  and  simple,  that  it  really  seems  to  him  as  if 
he  had  proved  a  thing,  when  he  has  only  asserted  it? 

In  the  third  place,  in  regard  to  the  theory  advanced,  we  pur- 
pose to  notice  some  of  the  principles  stated  or  involved.  This 
has  been  partly  done  already ;  and  we  shall  not  go  into  any  Adl 
discussion  of  them. 

One  of  these  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  suffering.  We 
notice  the  large  share  which  it  bears  in  the  argument,  and 
the  extreme  forms  in  which  it  is  stated.  Thus :  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  Gnosticism  which  has  remained  in  the  Prot- 
estant church,  was  ^  to  exalt  the  unknown  Father  above  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  especially  to  exempt  him  from 
all  liability  to  suffer."  It  is  another  error  to  ex^oapt  God  from 
the  ideas  of  time  and  space,  as  is  commonly  done :  they  are  as 
real  to  him  as  they  are  to  us.  The  author  insists  that  the  great 
moral  power  in  the  universe,  that  by  which  more  than  any  other 
it  is  to  be  controlled,  is  ^  the  power  of  enduring  evil  and  suffer- 
ing long  and  benevolently,  and  without  bitterness  and  corrup- 
tion." ^To  be  sensible  to  pleasure  and  pain  is  an  essential 
condition  of  the  exercise  of  the  highest  kind  of  power.  Suffer- 
ing itself  is  not  of  necessity  an  evil."  In  God  this  power  ^  is 
self-existent,  and  not  the  result  of  training."  By  denying  the 
suffering  of  God,  that  element  of  power  is  destroyed  on  which 
Gtxl  mainly  relies  for  the  transformation  of  the  church.  Sataa 
also  is  able  to  impose  upon  the  church  ^a  Satanic  character  of 
God."  There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe  that  God  experiences 
grief  and  suffering,  as  that  he  experiences  joy  and  happiness.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  the  sufferings  of  such  a  being  are  of  the 
most  intense  kind.  Some  of  the  language  which  Dr.  B.  uses 
on  this  subject  is  terrible.  There  is  nothing  scarcely  which  he 
hesitates  to  apply  to  him.  '*In  spirit,"  he  says,  "  God  is  hum- 
ble, benevolent,  and  selfHsacrificing."  His  manner  of  handling 
this  subject,  the  character  of  God,  is  positively  repulsive.     He 
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seems  to  relj  upon  his  unquestionable  and  infallible  knowledge 
of  God,  fo  give  utterance  to  any  sentiment  which  his  intentions 
or  his  logical  processes  demand,  without  hesitation.  He  carries 
his  anthropomorphism  to  extreme  lengths.  He  has  not  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  in  these  matters,  but 
seems  to  glory  in  trampling  upon  them.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  applying  the  scriptural  affirmation  :  '■  Thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  stich  an  one  as  thyself.'' 

Another  principle  of  the  author  is,  that  perfect  knowledge  is 
attainable  on  all  the  great  questions  which  enter  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  He  asserts  and  argues  this  repeatedly. 
He  scouts  the  common  idea,  as  pious  ignorance,  and  other 
things  that  are  worse.  As  he  is  plainly  opposed  to  the  general 
sentiment,  on  this  point,  he  labors  to  overthrow  the  common 
impression.  As  Bishop  Butler  had  said  that  *^  Christianity  is  a 
scheme  imperfectly  comprehended,"  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
examination  of  Butler  on  this  point.  His  whole  fourth  book  is 
devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  in  it  he  discusses  the  proper  modes 
of  interpreting  the  Bible,  the  sphere  of  faith  and  pious  igno- 
rance. The  devil,  quoting  Scripture,  piously  suggests  often 
that  "  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God.**  This  infisd- 
libility  of  knowledge  extends  to  all  the  systepi  of  truth :  to 
God,  to  the  origin  of  evil,  to  God's  plans,  to  his  mode  of  gov- 
erning the  universe,  and  the  Uke.  The  doctrine  that  the  origin 
of  evil  is  a  profound  and  inscrutable  mystery,  is  patronized  and 
assiduously  inculcated  by  the  devil.  The  author  insists  that  the 
power  of  obtaining  a  full  knowledge  of  God,  is  mvolved  in  the 
fact  that  we  were  made  in  his  image,  and  are  cognizant  of  our 
own  powers.  Indeed,  in  every  form  it  is  declared  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  capable  of  ranging  over  the  whole  circuit  of  truth, 
relating  to  God  and  the  universe.  And  it  is  a  somewhat  re- 
markable fact,  that  in  no  inst&nce,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  is  any 
reference  made  to  the  developments  of  God's  providence,  in  this 
connection.  It  is  principles,  not  facts,  which  we  are  to  seek 
first :  it  is  the  penetration  of  the  human  mind  on  which  we 
are  to  rely. 

Now  is  this  so?  Are  we  prepared  to  place  ourselves  in  this 
position  in  regard  to  God,  his  character,  his  purposes,  his  gov- 
ernment?   Is  this  the  spirit  of  faith  and  submission  which  the 
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Bible  has  been  understood  to  inculcate?  Or,  have  we  always 
been  in  error  in  regard  to  the  Bible?  Are  there  no  clouds  and 
darkness  round  the  throne  of  God?  Are  we  to  blow  them  all 
awajy  and  have  our  faith  changed  to  sight,  before  we  can 
affirm,  ^justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne"  ? 
Or,  are  these  pious  acknowledgments  to  be  confined  to  small, 
incidental,  and  individual  affiurs,  while  we  are  to  claim  that  we 
understand  folly  the  grand  sweep  and  scope  of  God's  compre- 
hensive plans?  We  tlunk  it  will,  appear  to  many  that  pious 
ignorance  is  still  needed ;  and  that.  Dr.  Beecher  has  ventured 
too  far,  and  been  guilty  of  strange  presumption,  when  he  has 
assumed  that  he  can,  and  declares  that  he  does,  tmderstand  God 
and  his  ways. 

Another  principle  relates  to  the  mode  in  which  a  universe 
must  be  organized  and  governed.  This  has  been  already  stated. 
A  sentence  or  two  may  be  given,  to  bring  it  again  distinctly  be- 
fore our  minds.  Assuming  that  created  minds  must  go  through 
^firocesB  of  education  before  they  are  complete  and  perfect,  it 
foUows  that  this  system  of  trainbg  was  necessary  for  the  first 
generation  of  minds.  It  was  necessary  for  themselves ;  but  it 
was  especially  so  in  their  relations  to  those  who  were  to  come 
after  them.  ^  They  were  to  be,  in  connection  with  God,  the 
founders  of  an  infinite  kingdom,  the  educators  of  the  coming 
generations  of  the  universe.  All  history  would  begin  with 
them.  The  earliest  examples  and  precedents  would  be  derived 
from  them.     The  spirit  of  the  system  would  flow  from  them." 

Now  it  is  implied  here  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  God 
can  organize  a  universe.  If  he  has  a  purpose  to  create  intelli- 
gent minds  who  shall  show  forth  his  glory  and  power,  he  must 
wait  q^r  he  has  formed  one  generation,  and  try  upon  them  the 
experiment  of  government.  Until  he  has  brought  this  race  into 
a  condition  to  assist  him  in  the  culture  and  education  of  others, 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  proceed.  At  any  rate,  a  universe  can 
never  be  fully  organized,  until  such  a  result  has  been  attained  in 
regard  to  some  of  its  inhabitants.  Is  it  not  implied  here  that 
God  can  not  control  and  perfect  created  minds  by  his  own  inhe- 
rent power?  To  all  this,  we  object.  We  prefer  to  cling  to  the 
old  and  scriptural  doctrine,  that  God  can  create  minds,  in  full 
and  perfect  development;   with  holy  dispositions  which  shall 
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work  from  the  very  first,  in  harmony  with  his  own  perfections 
and  glory.  We  prefer  to  believe  that  God  can  control  any  mind 
which  he  has  formed ;  that  he  can  shape  its  moral  action  ;  and 
that  by  his  omnipotent  and  invincible  grace,  he  can  even  subdue 
a  rebel  mind,  and  bring  it  into  perfect  subjection  to  his  will. 
We  believe  that  by  the  gracious  power  of  God,  the  redeemed 
and  holy  angels  will  be  forever  and  invincibly  established  in 
holiness,  without  the  assistance  of  any  created  minds.  There 
will  be  a  grand  company  of  the  holy :  but  they  will  all  depend 
upon  Gt)d,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  beings.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  author  who  teaches  that  God  has  a  self-reveal- 
ing power  by  which  he  communicates  himself  to  men,  and  who 
says  many  forcible  and  excellent  things  about  our  dependence 
upon  God,  should  build  upon  a  foundation  which  limits  his 
power,  and  introduces  creatures  to  assist  in  his  government  of 
the  universe.  We  must  add  that  it  seems  to  us  an  assumption, 
to  assert  that  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  a  universe  can  be 
organized,  and  that,  this  way. 

Some  questions  arise  here  which  we  can  not  answer.  On  the 
supposition  that  all  the  first  generation  fell  ofiT  from  God,  what 
is  the  holy  universe,  of  which  Dr.  Beecher  says,  it  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  its  proper  elevation  without  the  defeat  of  Satan, 
and  the  example  of  suffering?  If  there  are  no  other  beings  in 
existence  but  Satan  and  his  fellows,  and  spirits  in  these  mortal 
bodies  of  ours,  or  destined  to  come  into  them,  who  are  the  holy? 
But  if  some  kept  their  first  estate,  and  were  perfected  by  suffer* 
ing,  then  why  is  it  said  that  the  universe  was  disorganized? 
Why  could  not  the  rebels  be  put  into  Tartarus,  at  once,  and  the 
training  of  those  to  be  created  committed  to  those  already  es- 
tablished? There  may  be  an  easy  answer  to  this  objection,  but 
we  can  not  find  it. 

Another  point  of  the  theory  before  us,  is  the  mode  of  trial  for 
created  minds ;  and  especially  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  evil.  The  facts  have  been  sufliciently  stated.  The  principle 
is,  that  in  the  establishment,  perfecting  and  development  of 
character,  a  discipline  of  suffering  is  indispensable ;  because  the 
highest  form  of  moral  virtue,  in  creatures  as  in  God,  is  the 
ability  to  endure  suffering  patiently,  without  malignity  or  cor- 
ruption.    It  is  implied,  that  there  is,  in  the  necessity  of  the 
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case,  an  imperfection  in  created  mindsy  only  to  ]>e  met  by  a 
system  of  training.  It  seems  to  be  implied  that  there  is  an 
antecedent  probability,  if  not  a  necessity,  that  they  wUl  fail  in 
the  trial,  and  lapse  into  sin.  This  is  one  form  of  the  theory, 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  finite  mmds,  there  is  a  necessity  of 
falling  off  into  evil.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will.  Dr. 
Bushnell  holds  this  view,  at  ^ast  as  an  hypothesis.  He  says  : 
**  Suppose  there  is  some  antecedent  necessity,  inherent  in  the 
conception  of  finite  and  begun  existences,  that  in  their  training 
as  powers,  they  should  be  passed  through  the  double  experience 
of  evil  and  good,  fall  and  redemption.''  Dr.  Beecher  says, 
they  must  pass  through  a  discipline  of  suffering  and  pain.  In 
his  first  book,  he  considered  those  theories  of  the  origin  of  evil 
which  depreciate  firee  agency,  and  seem  to  teach  that  God  made 
the  best  minds  he  could,  and  that  they  must  be  trained  to  holi- 
ness through  sin.  Whether  his  own  theory  is  not  liable  to  the 
8ame  objection,  will  depend  perhaps  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  all  fell. 

But  in  regard  to  this  mode  of  trial  through  suffering  and  pain, 
questions  will  arise  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  What  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  this  suffering?  How  was  it  to  reach  these 
new-created  minds  ?  Were  they  to  be  put  to  the  torture  ?  Suf- 
fering of  the  mind  is  disappointment,  grief,  sorrow,  endurance 
of  contempt,  and  the  like?  Whence  were  these  to  come?  What 
facts  would  give  rise  to  them?  Or  were  they  to  be  infused,  on 
Bome  fictitious  ground,  into  these  upright,  though  imperfect, 
minds,  by  the  direct  power  of  God,  if  that  be  possible  ?  Our 
feeble  imagmations  ,are  perfectly  bewildered  here :  nor  does  Dr. 
B.  afford  the  slightest  clue  to  any  explanation.  He  does  not 
even»allude  to  it.  We  will  carry  our  questions  one  step  further. 
On  what  ground  of  rectitude  were  these  harmless  beings  to  be 
subjected  causelessly ^  to  suffering  and  pain,  and,  consequently, 
to  ei^rience  the  divine  displeasure  ?  We  may  be  profoundly 
ignorant  on  this  subject;  but,  we  must  say,  that  the  idea  of 
subjecting  such  beings  to  a  discipline  of  the  most  intense  suffer- 
ing, is  as  dark  as  any  mystery  we  ever  met,  and  is  repulsive  to 
our  moral  sense,  and  to  all  our  ideas  of  Grod. 

But  flirther.  This  is  put  forth  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  evil.  When  this  suffering  was  proposed  to  these  spirits,  yet 
66* 
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babes  in  intelligence  and  in  character,  they  revolted.  S^tan  and 
his  fellows  refused  to  bear  the  yoke.  In  that  refusal  was  the 
origin  of  sin  :  it  was  falling  off  from  God,  and  setting  up  them- 
selves. Now,  to  our  mind,  the  idea  that  this  solves  the  mys- 
tery of  the  lapse  of  a  holy  being  into  sin  any  better  than  other 
theories,  seems  a  strange  delusion.  Why  is  it  any  better  than 
the  scriptural  statement  that  Adatt  disobeyed  God  in  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  so  fell  off  from  God.  Is  it  even  as  good  ? 
It  is  Worse,  by  all  the  difference  between  a  positive,  though  not 
injurious,  prohibition,  and  a  causeless  demand  for  positive  and 
severe  suffering.  The  truth  is,  neither  of  these  statements  an- 
swers the  great  questions,  but  leaves  them  still  in  mystery. 
These  questions  are.  How  did  the  disobedient  and  revolting  pur- 
pose enter  a  mind  made  in  the  image  of  God  ?  and,  why  did 
God  permit  it?  We  hold,  that  both  these  are  incapable  of  a 
satisfactory  answer.  When  we  can  understand  fully,  as  Dr. 
Beecher  professes  to  do,  God  and  man,  sovereignty  and  wisdom 
infinite,  and  free  agency  in  its  relations  to  God,  we  may  find  an 
answer.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  all  answers  hitherto  given, 
as  Dr.  Beecher  seems  to  admit,  either  dethrone  God,  or  virtu- 
ally annul  free  agency.  We  prefer  to  be  silent ;  to  bow  to  a 
mystery  which  we  can  not  solve ;  to  have  faith  in  God ;  to  take  • 
what  we  are  sure  are  the  statements  of  his  word,  and  go  so  far, 
and  no  farther.  Dr.  Bushnell  says  evil  was  to  be  expected  in 
the  circumstances,  but  aftei*  all  is  not  to  be  explained.  We 
are  not  to  account  for  it.  His  modesty  here  might  be  com- 
mended to  the  imitation  of  our  author. 

Dr.  Beecher,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects  of  which  he 
treats,  insists  upon  the  possibility  of  absolute  certidnty.  There 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  which  he  carries  this  thought  to  its 
very  extreme.     He  says  : 

^'  On  the  supposition  that  the  origin  of  evil  is  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery, which  no  pious  or  discreet  man  will  ever  undertake  to  solve,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  vindicate  God,  and  to  showj  so  that  it  can 
clearly  be  seen,  that  Satan  was  in  the  wrong  in  the  great  revolt  which 
divided  the  universe.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  Sa- 
tan, if  he  could  vindicate  and  establish  this  doctrine  in  all  worlds  and 
in  All  ages.  He  might  then  safely  challenge  God  to  a  moral  conflict. 
He  might  concede  to  Him  the  power  to  conquer  or  to  annihilate  him  by 
force,  but  deny  to  Him  the  ability  to  expose  him  to  deserved  shame 
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and  contempt,  by  annihilating  argumentatively  and  rationally  his  al- 
legations in  his  own  defence  and  against  God.  When  it  comes  to 
this  issue,  he  might  say,  God  is  powerless,  and  so  are  all  his  defend- 
ers. He  says  that  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  I  say  that  he  was,  and 
they  take  his  word  for  it,  without  proof  or  reason.  They  call  it  a 
profound  mystery,  and  they  base  the  system  of  the  universe  on  blind 
faith.  In  this  Satan  might  well  glory,  as  at  least  a  drawn  battle  be- 
tween himself  and  God." 

This  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  writing.  It  is  little,  if 
at  all,  short  of  blasphemy.  Is  it  really  so,  that  God  and  Satan 
are  to  be  put  on  trial  before  the  universe,  and  a  decision  is  to 
made  between  them?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  pious  man 
could  permit  himself  so  to  write  or  even  think  about  God.  We 
fear  that  Dr.  Beecher's  mind  is  disordered  on  this  subject.  But 
this  comes  of  the  determination  to  understand  every  thing,  and 
to  bring  God  into  subjection  to  our  principles  of  honor  and  of 
right.  Dr.  Beecher  has  forgotten  the  axiom,  which  even  a  child 
should  know,  that  what  God  does  and  says  is  necessarily  right. 
He  has  forgotten  the  simple  idea  that  to  be  in  opposition  to  God 
is  necessarily  to  be  wrong.  His  reason  has  risen  to  a  rebellious 
and  arrogant,  if  not  blasphemous,  height.  Where  is  his  faith? 
Where  is  his  pious  ignorance  ?  Where  is  that  docile,  humble, 
childlike  spirit,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  us  for  the  king- 
dom of  Christ? 


ABTICLE  II. 
DR.  NEWMAN'S    APOLOGY   FOR    HIS    OWN    LIFE. 

BT  THB  BET.  J.  T.  TUCKEB,  UOLLIST<»N,  MASS. 

Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  :  Being  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled 
^fVhatf  t/ien^  does  Dr.  Newman  meanf^  By  John  IIenrt 
Newman,  D.D.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1865. 

The  quarrels  of  authors  are  not  yet  ended.  The  din  and 
dust  of  another  war  of  words  have  filled  the  ears  and  eyes  of 
the  British  public  for  some  months  past,  of  which  this  yolume  is 
the  record.  Its  history  is  this :  in  a  paper  communicated  by 
him  to  a  London  Monthly,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote 
some  trenchant  things  about  the  untruthful  spirit  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  church ;  referring,  for  proof  of  his  strictures,  to  a  sen- 
tence in  Dr.  Newman's  sermons  :  ^  Father  Newman  informs  us 
that  truth  for  its  own  sake  need  not,  and,  on  the  whole,  ought 
not,  to  be  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy."  An  interchange  of 
notes  was  the  consequence,  which  speedily  passed  from  a  studied 
effort  to  maintain  politeness  into  a  rough  passage  at  arms  be- 
tween these  doughty  belligerents.  If  the  clerical  novelist  had 
the  better  of  the  historical  argument,  in  this  debate,  the  papal 
chdmpion  kept  the  vantage  on  the  score  of  cool  and  wary  tem- 
per. The  muscular  Christianity  of  Mr.  Kingsley  was  hardly  a 
match  for  the  easy,  practiced  fence  of  his  antagonist,  who  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  a  dull  student  in  casuisty.  The  beginning 
of  the  book  and  it^  long  appendix  bristle  with  the  exclamation 
points,  et  cetera,  of  this  polemical  pamphleteering.  This  would 
not  long  detain  us,  had  not  the  sharpening  of  these  pens  brought 
from  one  of  the  parties  a  lengthy  and  minute  history  of  his  own 
religious  opinions  and  transitions,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  this 
publication.     To  this  we  shall  briefly  turn  our  attention. 

Schoolboys  commonly  think^  that  William  Pitt  acted  wisely 
in  declining,  before  the  British  Commons,  either  to  deny  or  ex- 
tenuate ^  the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man.''  To  apol- 
ogise for  the  fact  of  one's  existence  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
equally  superfluous.  To  apologise  for  the  way  in  which  one  has 
lived  might  be  a  quite  proper  thing.  If,  however.  Dr.  Newman 
wishes  us  to  take  the  very  cloistral  title  of  his  volume  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  a  deduce  or  vindication  of  his  manner  of 
life  from  his  youth  up,  we  would  suggest  that  such  justifications 
had  better  be  left,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  influence  of  time, 
and  the  good  sense  of  posterity.  If  a  person  is  where  and  what 
he  ought  to  be,  he  is  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  those  who  shall 
come  after  him.  If  he  has  committed  some  great  mistake,  after 
ages  will  be  as  sure  to  find  it  out,  and  give  a  verdict  accord- 
ingly, unless  the  hungry  wave  of  oblivion  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  both  his  name  and  memory.  Dr.  Newman's  book  has  a  kind 
of  double  sense  —  an  apology  (as  we  use  the  word)  for  the 
early,  and  a  defence  of  the  later  section  of  his  life,  just  revers-  . 
ing  our  idea  of  the  proprieties  of  the  case.  He  seems  himself 
not  to  be  over  confident  of  the  wisdom  of  his  undertaking, 
though  putting  a  brave  face  upon  it.    "I  have  done  various  bold 
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things  in  m  j  life :  this  is  the  boldest :  and  were  I  not  sure  I 
ehould  after  all  succeed  in  mj  object,  it  would  be  madness  to 
set  about  it."  So  far  he  has  succeeded  —  to  write  in  pure  and 
classical  English  the  storj  of  his  passage  from  the  Anglican*  to 
the  Romish  church.  Beyond  this,  his  success  is,  to  our  mind, 
much  of  a  piece  with  his  who,  having  gone  out  and  hanged 
himself,  **  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  »ai  iSez^^  n&yta  rd  crnXd- 

jrjrya  a^iov,'* — ^Acts  i.  18. 

The  salient  points  of  this  ecclesiastic's  life  are  these.  Bom, 
in  1801,  into  the  English  church,  and  educated  with  distin- 
guished honors  at  its  university  of  Oxford,  he  embarked  in  an 
effort  to  restore  the  spirit  and  working  of  that  great  establish- 
ment to  a  closer  conformity,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  primitive 
churchmanship ;  which  impracticable  voyage  landed  him,  in 
1845,  with  several  of.  his  associates,  at  Borne.  The  strictly 
personal  aspects  of  this  career  have  a  degree  of  interest ;  its  his- 
torical relations  to  the  religious  life  of  England,  for  a  generation 
past,  give  it,  however,  its  chief  claim  to  our  notice. 

Gathering  up  a  few  childish  tendencies  of  the  author,  as  fur- 
nishing a  clue  to  his  subsequent  development,  we  find  his  imag- 
ination unusually  active,  at  a  very  early  period ;  running,  as  he 
says, 

*'  On  unknown  influences,  on  magical  powers,  and  talismans.  .  .  . 
I  thought  life  might  be  a  dream,  or  I  an  angel,  and  all  this  world  a 
deception,  my  fellow  angels,  by  a  playful  device,  concealing  them* 
selves  from  me,  and  deceiving  me  with  the  semblance  of  a  material 
world.  ...  I  was  very  superstitious,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
.  • .  fifteen,  used  constantly  to  cross  myself  on  going  into  the  dark.' 
— p.  54. 

Yet,  while  he  was  drawing  crosses  and  strings  of  beads  in  his 
boyish,  Latin  verse-books,  he  tells  us  that  he  was  so  steeped  in 
Protestantism  that,  at  this  same  fifteen,  he  would  erase  from  his 
Gradus  such  words  as  '*Papa,''  *'  Christi  Vicarius,"  "sacer  inter- 
pres,"  and  the  like,  and  substitute  for  them  *'  epithets  so  vile 
that  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  write  them  down  here." —  p.  161. 
These  traces  of  a  disposition  to.  follow  strong  impulses,  and  an 
almost  blind  instinct  at  times,  show  themselves  more  or  less, 
throughout  this  record.  With  all  his  cultivated  logic  and  dia- 
lectic. Dr.  Newman  is  essentially  an  enthusiast. 
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At  fifteen,  too,  he  had  come  under  a  strong  ii^flaence  from 
the  writmgs  of  Romaine,  Thomas  Scott,  and  other  Calvinistic 
divines,  and  took  up  the  idea  that  himself  was  ^  predestined  to 
salvation,"  with  the  corollary  of  ^  the  doctrine  of  final  perse- 
verance." That  this  was  no  intelligent  work  of  the  Spirit  and 
truth  of  (Jhrist  within  him  is  manifest.  It  was  a  part  of  ^*  those 
childish  imaginations  which  I  have  mentioned."  Law's  Serious 
Call  wrought  upon  him  a  similar  persuasion  pf  the  ^  main  Cath- 
olic doctrine  of  the  warfare  between  the  city  of  God  and  the 
powers  of  darkness."  Books  and  living  men  were  always  in- 
fluencing this  excessive  constitutional  impressibility,  in  one 
direction  or  another.  .  Dr.  Newman  has  found  a  good  many 
prosaic  passages  in  life,  and  not  a  few  facts  that  are,  as  well  as 
seem  to  be.  But  his  nund  is  originally  poetical,  as  really,  if 
not  as  highly  so,  as  that  of  his  friend  and,  for  years,  his  co- 
laborer,  Keble.  How  richly  he  is  thus  endowed,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Lyra  Apostolica  illustrate.  Imagination,  sym- 
pathetic feeling,  and  a  certain  latent  impetuosity  have  been  his 
guides  more  than  a  healthy,  vigorous.  Christian  common  sense. 

Milner's  Church  History  and  Newton  on  the  Prophecies 
helped  the  growth  of  his  eccle^astical  sentiments  in  these  adol- 
escent days ;  the  first  enamoring  him  of  the  saintly  men  of  the 
early  ages ;  the  second  intensifying  his  anti-popish  convictions, 
and  leaving  ^  a  stain  on  my  imagination  "  for  another  twenty 
years.  Richard  Whately,  the  future  archbishop,  became  known 
to  him  at  the  University,  ^  who  first  taught  me  to  weigh  my 
words,  and  to  be  cautious  in  my  statements."  There  is  a  suc- 
cession of  very  spirited  sketches  of  celebrated  churchmen  scat- 
tered through  these  pages  which  have  all  the  charm  of  life-like, 
personal  anecdote.  Whately's  is  one  of  them.  He  was  New- 
roan's  complete  opposite,  yet  for  a  while  they  were  intimate. 
The  acute  logician  never  saw  anything  double.  There  was  no 
glamour  about  him.  Strong,  keen,  analytical,  he  could  not  tol- 
erate walking  backward  with  bandaged  vision.  Given  to  over- 
rationalizing,  if  anything,  he  was  content  with  Episcopacy  as  he 
found  it,  shrewdly  doubting  if  it  was  safe  to  attempt  to  move 
to  a  new  locality  an  old  house  like  that.  With  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  brain  over  heart,  he  was  nevertheless  generous  and 
**  particularly  loyal  to  his  friends."    But  his  friends  must  think 
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more  nearly  with  him  than  the  present  author,  to  walk  long 
npon  his  straight  and  well-graded  path.  Their  companionship 
was  brief.  John  Keble,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  Christian  Year, 
another  Heber  in  the  loreliness  of  his  nature  and  the  purity  of 
Ids  genius,  "  gentle,  courteous  and  unaflfected,''  was  a  longer 
associate  of  his  retrogressive  fellow  student.  Fronde,  who  died 
young,  a  brilliant  man,  ftdl  of  crude,  germinating  ideas,  who 
"  had  an  intellect  as  critical  and  logical  as  it  was  speculative  and 
bold,"  and  whose  premature  decease  alone  saved  him  from 
speedily  avowing  the  conversion  to  popery  which  had  already 
taken  place,  exerted  a  marked  influence  on  our  autobiographer* 
Dr.  Pusey  came  later  into  his  intimacy,  whose  scholarship  and 
high  position,  both  social  and  sacerdotal,  gave  name  to  the 
movement  of  which  Newman  was  really  the  head  and  soul,  and 
to  which  it  is  time  that  we  more  distinctly  advert. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  famous  Tracts  for  the  Times  were  mak- 
ing as  great  a  sensation  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  as  has  recently 
been  caused  by  their  successors  in  religious  scandal,  the  Essays 
and  Eeviews.  Like  these  latter  emanations  from  the  English 
church,  they  were  the  result  of  causes  which  had  long  been  at 
work  in  that  communion.  Such  wdfs  are  not  found  along  the 
shore  of  human  thought,  because  a  few  inventi\%  minds  deter- 
mine to  construct  and  set  there  some  strange  and  startling  thing 
which  shall  create  a  temporary  sensation.  They  are  thrown  up 
on  a  long  wave  which  rolls  in  from  the  vast  deep  of  past  events, 
and  changes  in  the  views  of  men  for  which  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  account.  The  immediate  aim  of  these  Tractarians  was  to 
combat,  on  one 'side,  the  tendency  to  allow  the  state  to  domi- 
nate the  church  almost  without  limit,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to 
foreclose  the  minds  of  her  people  against  the  increasing  drift 
tlutherward  of  liberalistic  opinions  in  theology  and  church-life. 
They  sought  to  create ''a  reaction  from"  what  they  called  "the 
dry  and  superficial  character  of  the  religious  teachings  and  the 
literature  of  the  last  generation" ;  to  deepen  the  reverence  of 
the  national  heart  for  sacred  things ;  to  check  the  secularizing 
alike  of  the  individual  adherents  of  the  church,  and  of  her  pub- 
lic pob'ty.  Thus  stated,  the  object  was  a  good  one.  It  pro- 
fessedly looked  to  a  freer  church,  and  a  higher  spirituality  in  her 
membership  and  ministers.    .But  the  ideal  of  all  this  was  from 
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the  first  defective,  if  not  radically  unsound.  Its  prosecution 
was  in  the  charge  of  men,  who,  with  all  their  learning,  culture, 
sesthetic  or  genuine  devoutness,  had  no  real  fitness  for  their  self- 
elected  task,  in  a  competent  theory  of  reform.  Some  good 
fruits  have,  doubtless,  come  of  their  labors  ;  but  the  most  pa- 
tent result  has  been  a  revival  of  ceremonialism,  a  furious  or  a 
puerile  absorption  in  an  efiete  ritualism,  among  those  who  have 
remained  jn  the  English  Episcopacy  ;  and  the  open  perversion 
to  popery  of  numbers  who  having  packed  their  luggage  for  Je- 
rusalem and  Alexandria,  have  turned  aside  to  worship,  in  St. 
Peter's,  the  "virgin  mother  of  God." 

The  vitiating  element  of  this  movement  was  a  misconception 
of  vital  Christianity.  It  was  defeated  by  its  dogmas  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration  and  sacramental  graCe.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  genuine  spiritual  growth  by  an  <^re  operato  pressure, 
that  is,  an  outside  discipline  and  culture.  They  started  on  the 
road  whose  natural  termination  is  £ome.  What  marvel  that 
some  of  them,  out-travelling  the  rest,  arrived  there?  Dr.  New- 
man tells  us  that  from  the  outset,  "  hardly  any  two  persons, 
who  took  part  in  the  movement,  agreed  in  their  view  of  the  limit 
to  which  our  general  principles  might  religiously  be  carried" ; 
p.  116.  Befdl^e  this,  he  had  confessed  of  himself,  **AlasI  it 
was  my  portion  for  whole  years  to  remain  without  any  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  my  religious  profession,  in  a  state  of  moral  sick- 
ness, neither  able  to  acquiesce  in  Anglicanism,  nor  able  to  go  to 
Borne";  pp.  Ill — 112.  It  was  here  that  he  spent  toilsome 
years  in  endeavoring  to  construct  his  famous  *'Via  Media," 
which  he  describes  as  **but  a  receding  from  extremes."  It  was 
an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Thirty«nine  Articles  not  on  the  Prot- 
estant but  the  Catholic  platform,  using  the  last  term  in  its  gen- 
eral and  earlier  sense.  His  fundamentals  were  these ;  dogma, 
that  is,  the  Bible  does  not  teach  doctrine  but  only  proves  what 
the  church  teaches — a  position  which  he  afiirms  was  also  held  by 
Whately,  and  church  of  England  men  generally  of  the  higher 
type ;  secondly,  the  sacramental  system  of  conferring  grace ; 
thirdly,  opposition  to  the  church  of  Bome.  This  ill  jointed 
camp-stool  underwent  various  repairs,  but  finally  broke  down 
hopelessly  in  "  Tract  Number  90,"  in  which  Dr.  Newman  set 
himself  to  the  deliberate  task  of  provmg  that  the  formulas  of 
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his  church,  its  creeds,  confessions,  articles,  could  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted in  harmony  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  honestly  subscribed  by  a  believer  in  those  decrees.  In 
order  to  this,  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  no  duty  is  owed 
by  churchmen  now  to  what  might  have  been  the  convictions  of 
the  framers  of  those  symbols,  the  fathers  and  martyrs  of  the 
English  church.  An  easy  way  to  discharge  an  obligation  is  to 
deny  that  it  has  ever  been  contracted ;  but  it  is  no  more  honest 
in  theolo^cal  and  ecclesiastical,  than  in  mercantile,  affairs. 
Our  casuist  abroad,  however,  had  also  learned  that  language 
may  mean  whatever  it  can  be  made  to  mean ;  that  the  inten- 
tions of  creed-makers  are  not  to  interpret  the  sense, of  their 
formulas,  very  contrary  to  Sir  William  Blackstone's  celebrat- 
ed rule :  ^  The  most  universal  and  effectual  way  of  discov- 
ering the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  where  the  words  are  dubious, 
is  by  considering  the  reason  and  spirit  of  it,  or  the  cause  which 
moved  the  legislator  to  enact  it."*  Mr.  Newman  says  of  this 
contrivance,  after  his  submission  to  the  Pope :  **  The  Via  Media  ^ 
was  an  impossible  idea ;  it  was  what  I  had  called  '  standing  on 
one  leg' ;  and  it  was  necessary,  if  my  old  issue  of'' the  contro- 
versy was  to  be  retained,  to  go  further  either  one  way  or  the 
other."  p.  189.  It  has  been  our  observation  generally  that 
most  persons  who  attempt  to  hkit  on  that  road,  are  compelled, 
sooner  or  later,  in  like  manner  to  move  their  quarters. 

Our  concern  with  this  history  of  reli^ous  opinion  is  not  so 
much  to  refute  its  reasonings  or  to  criticise  its  statements,  as  to 
trace  the  progress  of  its  subject  to  his  final  conclusions.  The 
reader  is  painfully  impressed  with  the  vacillation  and  disquietude 
of  mind  every  where  apparent.  Thus,  as  early  as  1833,  he 
confesses  **  that  for  years  I  must  have  had  something  of  an  ha- 
bitual notion,  though  it  was  latent,  and  had  never  led  me  to 
distrust  my  own  convictions,  that  my  mind  had  not  found  its 
ultimate  rest,  and  that  in  some  sense  or  other  I  was  on  a  jour- 
ney." It  was  a  chronic  weakness,  possibly  organic,  but  cer- 
tainly aggravated  by  a  wrong  education.  It  moves  our  pity. 
The  religious  sensitiveness  which,  in  boyhood,  took  a  strong  im- 
pression from  the  evangelical  teachers  of  his  church,  but  came 
into  no  real  harmony  with  them,  wearies  itself  in  seeking  satis- 
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faction  through  ordinances  and  superficial  reliefs,  perching  on 
the  outside  of  the  ark  amid  the  pelting  rain,  instead  of  entering 
it.  Finding,  as  he  believes,  the  marks  of  apostolicity  in  the  doc- 
trines and  orders  of  both  the  Anglican  and  Boman  churches,  he 
wonders  why  they  are  not  one,  or  rather,  why  they  should  ever 
have  become  two.  The  more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  less  the  differ- 
ence between  them  grows.  In  fundamentals  Borne  is  Chris- 
tian and  true :  it  is  only  in  the  superstitions  of  the  popular 
faith  and  worship  that  she  errs.  **This  was  my  first  advance  in 
rescuing,  on  an  intelligible,  intellectual  basis,  the  Roman  church 
irom  the  designation  of-  antichrist ;  it  was  not  the  church,  but 
the  old,  dethroned  pagan  monster  still  living  in  the  ruined  city, 
that  was  antichrist."  p.  162.  Reducing  thus  the  offence  of 
the  papacy  to  its  Apolitical  conduct,  controversial  bearing,  and 
the  social  methods  and  manifestations  of  Rome,"  the  arches, 
at  least,  of  the  bridge  over  this  Rubicon  were  fairly  laid.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  reluctance  to  break  away  from  his  old  connec- 
tions ;  so  much  so,  that  for  a  while  the  Doctor  defended  this 
position,  namely,  **  that  there  was  no  call  at  all  for  an  Anglican 
to  leave  his  church  for  Rome,  though  he  did  not  believe  his  own 
to  be  part  of  the  One  church."  p.  193.  This  indicates  pro- 
gress in  convictions,  but  the  utmost  weakness  of  deductions. 
He  does  not  stand  there  long :  the  angle  is  too  sharp.  Soon  a 
horror  of  great  darkness  oppresses  him  at  the  thought  that  he 
himself  is  out  of  the  only  church  of  Christ  and  salvation.  ^  The 
simple  question  is.  Can  /  (it  is  personal,  not  whether  another, 
but  can  i)  be  saved  in  the  English  church?  Am  1  in  safety, 
were  I  to  die  to-night?  Is  it  a  mortal  sin  in  me,  not  joining 
another  conmiunion."  p.  259.  He  had  already  gone  far  toward 
answering  his  own  interrogatory,  one  might  conclude,  if  a  for- 
mer statement  had  been  made,  as  doubtless  it  was,  in  good  faith : 
A  As  I  have  already  said,  there  are  but  two  alternatives,  the  way 
to  !Rome,  and  the  way  to  atheism :  Anglicanism  is  the  half-way 
house  on  the  one  side,  and  Liberalism  is  the  half-way  house  on 
the  other."  p.  236.  This  is  cartly  put.  Dr.  Newman  can  not 
stay  in  any  ^  half-way  house."  The  rest,  as  he  need  not  have 
told  us,  was  only  ^  a  question  of  time."  Resigning  his  high  and 
enviable  dignities  in  a  church,  which  to  him  was  no  more  a 
church,  after  a  decent  interval  before    a  second  espousal  he 
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made  his  Bubmission  to  the  Pope  in  proper  form,  and  since  1848 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham  after  the 
institute  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 

"We  are  not  quite  done  with  this  narrative.  Dr.  Newman's 
friends  whom  he  has  left  behind  him, s  will  hardlj  accuse  him  of 
seeking  to  make  out  a  case  against  them  in  a  few  passages  which 
we  shall  quote  as  expressing  his  views  of  the  relation  of  the 
English  episcopate  to  its  Romish  congener*  There  is  every 
appearance,  on  his  pages,  of  an  earnest  desire  to  find  justifying 
cause  of  continuance  in  the  communion  of  his  early  love.  But 
when  he  found,  as  he  believed,  so  much  more  to  conjoin  than  to 
divide  these  establishments,  it  was  the  most  natural  and  logical 
thing  for  him  to  go  over  to  the  more  ancient  and  wide-spread 
communion.  When  censured  for  his  Bomanizing  tendencies 
and  teachings  while  yet  an  incumbent  of  an  Anglican  pulpit,  he 
thus  exonerates  himself: 

*'  Say,  that  I  move  sympathies  for  Rome :  in  the  same  sense  does 
Hooker,  Taylor,  Bull,  &c.  Their  argum&nii  may  be  against  Rome, 
but  the  sympathies  they  raise  must  be  towards  Rome ;  to  far  as 
Borne  maintains  truths  which  our  church  d(^s  not  teach  or  enforce. 
Thus  it  is  a  question  of  dtgrtt  between  our  divines  and  me.  I 
may,  if  so  be,  go  further :  I  may  raise  sympathies  mort ;  but  I  am 
but  urging  minds  in  the  same  direction  as  they  do.  I  am  doing  just 
the  very  thing  which  all  our  doctors  have  ever  been  doing.  In  short, 
would  not  Hooker,  if  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's  [Dr.  N.'s  pcirish]  be  in 
my  difficulty?  Here  it  may  be  said,  that  Hooker  could  preach 
against  Rome,  and  I  could  not ;  but  I  doubt  whether  he  could  have- 
preached  effectively  against  Transubstantiation  better  than  I,  though 
neither  he  nor  I  held  it." — ^pp.  176,  177. 

The  question  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much,  whether  the  ex- 
cellent and  venerable  divines  thus  cited  into  court,  themselves 
designed  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  apostate  mother,  which 
no  one  supposes,  as,  whether  they  actually  have  done  it  through 
a  silent,  unconscious  influence,  which  does  not  wait  for  our 
orders  to  start  upon  its  often  injurious  and  misleading  errands. 
The  next  paragraph  takes  a  bolder  tone : 

"  As  I  spoke  on  occasion  of  Tract  90, 1  claimed,  in  behalf  of  who 
would,  that  he  might  hold  in  the  Anglican  church  a  compreca- 
tion  with   the   Saints  with  Bramhall,  and  the  Mass  all  but  Tran- 
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substantiation  with  Andrewes,  or  with  Hooker  that  Transubstantia- 
tion  itself  is  not  a  point  for  churches  to  part  communion  upon,  or 
with  Hammond  tliat  a  General  Council,  trulj  such  never  did,  never 
shall  err  in  a  matter  of  faith,  or  with  Bull,  that  man  lost  inward 
grace  by  the  fall,  or  with  Thomdike  that  penance  is  a  propitiation 
for  post-baptismal  sin,  or  with  Pearson  that  the  all  powerful  name  of 
Jesus  is  no  otherwise  given  than  in  the  Catholic  church.  '  Two  can 
plaj  at  that'  was  often  in  my  mouth,  when  men  of  Protestant  senti- 
ments appealed  to  the  Articles,  Homilies,  or  Reformers ;  in  the  sense 
that,  if  they  had  a  right  to  speak  loud,  I  had  both  the  liberty  and  the 
means  of  giving  them  tit  for  tat." — pp.  186,  137. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  longitude  of  this  *^  historical 
church,"  as  thus  set  forth,  is  of  the  widest.  Late  decisions  in 
its  own  ecclesiastical  courts  have  shown  that  the  line  on  which 
its  breadth  is  measured  runs  as  far  away  from  Borne  as  toward 
that  point.  We  are  moved  by  no  unkindness  to  a  communion 
which  contains  so  much  personal  excellence,  in  saying  this ;  nor 
yet  in  giving  another  of  Dr.  Newman's  challenges  to  his  former 
co-religionists,  which  brings  the  issue  to  a  still  narrower  space : 

^^  Let  candid  men  consider  the  form  of  absolution  contained  in  that 
prayer  book,  of  which  all  clergymen,  evangelical  and  liberal,  as  well 
as  high  church,  and  (I  think)  all  persons  in  University  office  de- 
clare that '  it  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.* 

I  challenge,  in  the  sight  of  all  England,  evangelical  clergymen 
generally,  to  put  on  paper  an  interpretation  of  this  form  of  words, 
consistent  with  their  sentiments,  which  shall  be  less  forced  than  the 
most  objectionable  of  the  interpretations  which  Tract  90  puts  upon 
any  passage  in  the  Articles. 

*  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to 
absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great 
mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences  ;  and  by  His  authority  committed  to 
mcj  I  (ibsolve  thee  from  all  thy  nnsy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen.* 

I  subjoin  the  -Roman  form,  as  used  in  Engljemd  and  elsewhere : 
'  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  te  absolvat ;  et  ego  auctoritate  ipsius 
te  absolve,  ab  omni  vinculo  excommunicationis  et  interdicti,  in  quan- 
tum possum  et  tu  indiges.  Deinde  ego  te  absolvo  k  peccatis  tuis,  in 
nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.     Amen.'" — pp.  180,  131. 

These  are  noticeable  and  othinous  points  of  resemblance. 
What  impression  they  made  on  Dr.  Newman's  mind  and  con- 
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science ,  we  have  seen.  It  has  perplexed  many  others,  as  well, 
to  understand  how  the  low  church  party  are  able  to  reconcile 
their  avowed  convictions  with  the  liturgy  of  their  prayer  book, 
particularly  its  baptismal  formula ;  and  how  the  high  and  broad 
sections  of  the  same  communion  can  square  their  beliefs  and  un- 
beliefs with  the  articles  of  their  church.  It  is  not  our  special 
calling  to  reconcile  these  discrepancies.  Yet  we  have  a  common 
interest,  with  all  other  Christians,  in  the  triumphs  of  a  true  Gos- 
pel and  a  spiritual  religion.  We  do  not  expect  perfection  in  the 
working  of  any  ecclesiastical  system.  But  surely  the  cause  of 
^  the  common  salvation ''  requires  that  the  drawbacks  be  not  too 
many  and  great  in  proportion  to  the  moving  forces ;  that  the 
weakening  and  self-defeating  elements  of  the  system  be  not  al- 
lowed to  preponderate  excessively.  The  position  of  the  English 
church  just  now  makes  these  suggestions  pertinent.  It  has 
shown  tendencies,  for  twenty  years,  to  the  two  extremes  of 
sacramentalism  and  of  rationalism,  which  may  well  have  alarmed 
the  remnant  of  intelligent  piety  (and  it  is  not  small)  within  its 
pale.  Is  it  to  plunge  into  another  apostasy,  either  of  mere 
ritualism  or  of  utter  infidelity  ?  Probably  not,  by  any  overt  act. 
Yet  these  forces  are  working  within  its  body  mightily  and  por- 
tentiously.  They  are  doing  it  immense  harm.  They  threaten 
it  untold  trouble  and  evil.  Dr.  Newman's  book  will  just  now 
prove  a  weighty  ally  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  attacks  upon  the  old 
church  of  the  mother  who  bore  us,  but  did  not  nurse  us.  If 
God  shall  use  these  instruments  and  others  to  purge  that  church 
of  its  corruptions,  and  save  it  as  a  strong  prop  of  his  kingdom 
in  the  days  to  come,  every  heart  that  is  loyal  to  Christ  will  re- 
joice. Our  hopes,  however,  in  this  direction,  are  hardly  so 
strong  as  are  our  fears.  But  we  are  curious  to  see  what  may 
come  of  the  proposal  of  the  low  church  to  join  with  the  dis- 
senting bodies,  in  which  we  believe  Dr.  Pusey's  strong  antag- 
onism to  the  Essayists  and  Reviewers  has  also  placed  him,  to 
make  a  final  effort  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Christian  religion, 
in  the  British  Islands,  from  its  imminent  perils. 
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ARTICLE    m. 

THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  MAN. 

£ZEaESI8    OF    B0MAN8  VH.   li-S8. 
BT  THI  RBT.  B.  P.  MARTIK,  IfBDFOBD,   MASS. 

The  Scriptures  were  given  for  man's  practical  guidance,  and 
were,  of  course,  adapted  to  his  constitutional  nature.  Hence,  a 
knowledge  of  man's  mental  and  moral  capacities  is  essential  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be 
expected  that  the  inspired  writers  define  and  establish  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  complex  and  mysterious  nature  of 
man.  So  difficult  is  that  nature  to  be  understood  in  its  relations 
to  God,  his  law,  and  the  world  to  come,  that  there  is  very  little 
hope  of  agreement  among  men  on  religious  doctrines  until  they 
are  willing  to  find,  and  do  find,  in  revelation,  the  elements  of  a 
reliable  and  authoritative  science  of  man.  In  other  words,  man, 
in  his  fallen  state,  is  not  able  to  find,  nor  willing  to  accept, 
a  true  and  definite  knowledge  of  himself  only  as  he  comes  teach-^ 
ably  to  the  Word  of  God  for  such  knowledge.  It  is  in  this 
direction,  of  the  knowledge  of  what  man  is,  and  what  are  his 
needs,  that  theological  science  is  chiefly  to  make  advancements, 
and  that  more  light  is  to  break  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
has  been  too  long  practically  deniedr  that  the  Bible  attempts  to 
give  man  the  elements  of  a  mental  philosophy  which  will  corre- 
late yrith  the  doctrines  of  the  gosp^  system.  The  mistake  haa 
been  in  the  dependence  on  pure  reason  for  the  discovery  of  man's 
constitution  and  nature,  when,  in  fact,  there  are  spiritual  ele- 
ments in  the  problem  which  none  but  God  can  furnish. 

After  a  careful  examination,  of  this  passage  in  Romans,  in  its 
connection,  we  have. come  to  regard  it  as  a  profound  analysis  of 
•man's  nature  and  state,  up  to  the  point  of,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  man's  utter  helplessness  in  sin  by  reason  of  what  he 
is  in  himself.  The  deliverance  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  which 
the  apostle  triumphs  at  the  close,  is  deliverance  from  a  state  of 
conflict  and  bondage  of  the  human  powers.  After  drawibg  the 
picture  of  the  conflictmg  laws  within  man,  and  of  his  helpless- 
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ness,  the  apostle  cries  out,  in  despair,  while  looking  to  man's 
capacities,  **0,  wretched  man  that  lamt  Who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death?  '*  Then  turning  wholly  about, 
he  sees  Christ  Jesus  as  the  allnsufficient  deliyerer,  ^  I  thank  Ood, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.** 

But  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  deliverance  through  Jesus 
Christ  here  spoken  of  is  not  deliverance  from  the  wrath  of  God. 
Jesus  Christ  did,  indeed,  by  his  d^th«  satisfy  divine  justice,  and 
so  render  it  possible  for  God  to  pardon  sinners.  But  the  deliv- 
erance here  is  of  another  kind —  a  deliverance  from  the  sinner's 
own  impotency  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  power,  through  Christ's 
mediation.  **  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  This  impotency  is  his 
own  guilt,  since  his  conscience  and  reason  approve  the  moral 
law  which  condemns  him  to  death  as  a  sinner.  **  Wherefore  the 
law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good." 

According  to  the  views  which  many  persons  take  of  man's 
faculties  and  state,  nothing  needed  to  ^e  done  in  order  to  the 
practicability  of  salvation,  but  to  make  a  satisfactory  atonement 
to  divine  justice,  in  some  sense.  This  being  done,  they  hold 
that  the  sinner  has  the  power  practically  of  originating  his  own 
act  of  will,  accepting  the  provisions  of  salvation;  and  that, 
should  this  impotency  exist  sq  that  the  sinner  can  truly  say, 
•*  For  to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good,  I  find  not ;  For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but 
the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do ; "  then  his  responsibility 
and  his  guilt  would  end.  But  does  not  a  fair  exegesis  of  this 
passage  show  that  there  may  be  guilt  where  the  whole  moral 
nature  is  enslaved,  that  other  law  in  the  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  brining  the  boul  into  captiv- 
ity to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  the  members  ?  Does  not  a  fair 
exegesis  also  show  that  such  is  man's  moral  nature  that  he  can 
not  keep  the  law  which  he  really  approves,  and  of  course  can 
not  receive  Christ  savingly,  however  much  his  mind  may  ap- 
prove him  and  his  atonement,  without  deliverance  from  his  own 
bondage  in  sin  by  a  power  from  without  and  above  him  ?  This 
is  the  question  before  us,  is  not  thus  much  revealed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whatever  theories  of  men  it  may  cross,  or  however  hard 
it  may  be  to  fully  understand,  or  however  complex  it  may  seem 
to  render  the  science  of  man  ? 
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In  evolying  the  passa^  before  us,  the  first  question  arises  in 
regard  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  ^  law"  and  **  spu-itual,'' 
in  the  14th  verse:  ^'For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual.** 
N6jjLo^^  literally,  usage,  custom,  is,  in  the  New  Testament, 
more  commonly  applied  to  the  Mosaic  statutes,  and,  hence,  has 
given  some  countenance  to  those  interpreters,  such  as  Grotius, 
Beza,  Bloomfield,  and  others,  who  regard  the  ceremonial  law 
as  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  throughout  this  chapter ; 
and  that  he  was  especially  addressing  Jewish  Christians.  But 
the  word  is  sometimes  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
moral  law,  as  in  Romans  ii.  14,  **  For  when  the  Gentiles  which 
have  not  the  law,''  &c.  The  whole  scope  of  the  passage  seems 
to  require  that  v6/io(:  should  mean  the  moral  law,  and  that  all 
Christians  are  addressed.  What  reason  is  there  why  sin  must 
have  dominion  as  long  as  he  is  under  the  ceremonial  law  ?  In 
the  seventh  verse,  the  tenth  commandment  is  directly  introduced ; 
^  For  I  had  not  known  iQst  except  the  law  had  said,  ^Thou  shalt 
not  covet."*  How  can  we  suppose  the  apostle  to  say,  '^I  had 
not  known  sin  but  by  the  ceremonial  law"  I 

And  how  are  we  to  suppose  sin  as  taking  occasion  by  the 
ceremonicU  commandment,  working  In  the  apostle  all  manner  of 
concupisence  I  Might  not  a  carnal  mind  readily  comply  with  the 
Jewish  ordinances,  their  deeper  meaning  as  related  to  the  Gospel 
not  being  seen ;  while  the  spiritual  precepts  and  terrible  threat- 
enings  of  the  moral  law  naturally  excite  the  depravity  of  the 
heart  by  their  contrariety  to  it.  To  imagine  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  desirable  in  that  which  is  forbidden,  is  the  common 
experience  of  the  race  whose  progenitors  could  not  be  contented 
with  all  the  fruits  in  Eden,  but  must  taste  the  one  which  was 
strictly  forbidden.  Indeed,  confining  vo/jio?  to  the  ceremonial 
law  seems  impossible  when  we  hear  the  apostle  say,  ^  For  with- 
out the  law,  sin  was  dead.  For  I  was  alive  without  the  law 
once ;  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I 
died."  For  in  another  place  the  apostle  affirms  that,  *^  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ; "  and  that 
^  sin  was  in  the  world  until  the  (ceremonial)  law,"  and  that 
consequently  ^  death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses."  The  first 
three  verses  do  indeed  suggest  the  ceremonial  law,  but  as  there 
is  no  sign  of  transition  from  the  ceremonial  to  the  moral,  it  is 
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natural  to  understand  the  reference  in  the  first  three  verses  to 
marriage  under  the  ceremonial  law,  the  apostle  borrowing  from 
it  an  apt  similitude  in  illustration  of  his  main  purpose. 

With  this  view  of  v6fxo^y  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  icvtofiartx6^  and  oapxixh^  ;  and  indeed  much 
light  is  thrown  upon  all  that  follows.  The  ceremonial  law  was 
chiefly  the  opposite  of  spiritual.  It  required  external  observ- 
ances. It  is  true  tl^at  these  observances  had  in  them,  more  or 
less  obscurely,  a  spiritual  meaning ;  but  as  Ae  apostle  says  in 
Heb.  X.  1,  the  ceremonial  law  had  only  **a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things";  and, 
the  observances  under  it  ''can  never  make  the  comers  thereunto 
perfect."  The  Mosaic  law  is  often  thus  spoken  of  depreciatingly, 
and  it  )S  not  like  the  apostle  to  call  it  spuitual ;  but  the  moral 
law  is  primarily  and  chiefly  spiritual.  Its  violation  is  chiefly 
committed  by  the  spirit,  as  our  Saviour  expounds  it  when  he 
says  that  adultery  may  be  committed  by  looking ;  and  murder 
is,  essentially,  in  the  heart.  The  moral  law,  given  by  Him  who 
is  *'a  spirit,  to  beings  chiefly  of  a  spiritual  nature,"  aims  directly 
at  inward  and  spiritual  righteousness.  .  John  Calvin  says  this 
phrase,  "  the  law  is  spiritual,"  signifies 

"  That  it  requires  not  only  the  obedience  of  the  soul,  the  under- 
standing, and  the  will,  but  even  an  angelic  purity,  which,  being 
cleansed  from  all  the  pollution  of  the  flesh,  may  savor  entirely  of  the 
spirit.'* 

Dr.  Bobinson  translates  irveoAiarexi^?  in  this  connection,  ^  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Spirit." 

We  take  the  idea  of  the  apostie  to  be,  that  the  law  is  spiritual 
in  the  sense  that  it  demands  absolutely  perfect  and  sinless  obe- 
dience, and  that  it  demands  this  of  the  spirit  of  man.  Human 
laws,  indeed,  relate  to  designs  and  intentions,  as  opposed  to  for- 
tuitous events ;  but  only  to  such  designs  and  intentions  as  have 
been  manifested  in  outward  actions.  But  the  law  of  God  "  is 
quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart" ;  and 
being  a  transcript  of  the  character  of  the  infinitely  pure  God,  it 
can  demand  nothing  less  than  absolutely  perfect  obedience. 

These  two  points  being  established,  viz :  that  the  moral  law 
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is  intended ;  and  that  it  is  **  spiritual  **  in  this  high  and  complete 
sense ;  the  other  clause  of  the  fourteenth  verse  maj  be  easily  in- 
terpreted, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  greater  dif&cul- 
ties  which  have  been  found  by  so  many  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  whole  passage.  The  words  oapxtxdq  and  itticpafiivo^^  in  the 
last  clause,  are  boldly  antithetical  to  the  word  icveufiartxd^y  in 
the  first  clause.  **The  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin  " ;  carnal,  and  sold  under  sin,  in  such  a  full  and  com- 
plete sense  that  even  though  I  am  partially  renewed,  am  a 
Christian,  I  can  not,  even  now,  meet  and  answer  the  high, 
though  just  and  reasonable  claims  of  this  spiritual  and  perfect 
law,  only  as  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
by  efficient  power  delivers  me  from  this  bondage  of  mj  faculties, 
this  carnal  nature  of  sin,  this  body  of  death.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
through  Christ's  mediation,  must  begin  the  work  by  renewing 
my  heart ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  Christ's  mediation, 
must  finish  the  work  by  delivering  me  firom  myself. 

We  are  willing  to  take  the  words  aapxixdq  and  nveofiarcxd^  in 
in  their  strongest  sense ;  for  we  have  come  to  have  a  horror  of 
those  interpreters  whose  great  effort  is  to  narrow  the  scope  and 
break  the  force  of  certain  words  and  phrases  of  Scripture,  as 
though  the  Holy  Ohost  were  accustomed  to  exaggerate.  Timeo 
Danao^t  et  dona  ferentes*  Let  <rapxtx6^  stand  in  opposition  to 
TTveupLarixd^f  signifying  carnal,  under  the  influence  of  carnal 
desires  and  affections  so  fully  that,  in  himself,  Paul  is  helpless ; 
the  devoted  slave  of  sin  in  the  fullest  sense  of  itfKpafiivo^. 
It  accords  all  the  better  with  the  context.  ^  For  that  which  I 
do,  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not :  but  what  I 
hate,  that  do  I.  For  I  know  that  in  me,"  that  is  in  my  flesh, 
or  carnal  nature,  "good  dwelleth  not  trbx  oixet  ayaObv.  For 
to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  gopd  that  I  would,  I  do  not ; 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.** 

But  all  this  does  not  militate  against  the  possession  of  Chris- 
tian character.  It  rather  makes  express  exception  for  it.  The 
apostle  does  not  say  absolutely  that  there  dwelleth  no  good  in 
him ;  but  no  good  in  his  carnal  nature.  Here  comes  in,  very 
naturally,  the  cause  of  that  internal  conflict  and  warfare,  which 
all  real  Christians  know  more  or  less  of  by  a  painful  experience. 
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It  is  unavoidable  under  this  psjchological  analysis  of  two  op- 
posing laws,  dispositions  or  natures  in  fallen  man,  after  the 
new  life,  the  incorruptible  seed  of  grace  has  been  planted  there 
in  regeneration,  to  work  and  permeate  like  the  leaven  in  the 
meal.  In  the  twenty-fifth  verse  the  two  are  distinguished  as 
**  the  mind  "  called  the  inward  man  in  the  twenty-second  verse, 
**and  the  flesh.''  ^  So  then  with  the  mind"  the  spiritual  mind  ^I 
myself  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  "  the  carnal 
part  "  the  law  of  sin  " :  I  ^  myself/*  as  an  emphatic  affirmative 
of  himself  in  his  Christian  character.  In  Col.  iii :  10,  the  apos- 
tle personates  the  two  as  "the  old  man  with  his  deeds,"  and 
"  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him."  In  the  passage  before  us  the  two  hostile 
natures,  inhabiting  the  soul  as  a  tenement  for  which  they  strug- 
gle, are  introduced  in  the  seventeenth  verse.  **  Now  then  it  is 
no  more"  ^Tc,  any  longer,  since  I  became  a  Christian,  ** J  that. 
do  it y**  xarepYdZo fiat y  that  am  the  real  author  of  it,  "but  sin" 
17  d/AapTcay  the  sin,  or  the  habit,  or  the  proneness  to  sin, 
"which  dwelleth  in  me."  In  the  twentieth  verse  the  same  state- 
ment is  made  with  a  reason  for  it ;  "  if  I  do  that  I  would  not," 
it  cannot  be  I  that  do  it.  While  in  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  verses,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
this  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  apostate  mind,  after  regenera^ 
tion,  that  there  must  be  a  warfare  in  the  soul  for  its  final  pos- 
session, and  that,  for  the  victory,  even  the  regenerate  soul  has 
no  hope  in  his  own  captive  powers. 

^^  I  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man ; 
bat  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  my  members." 

In  this  discussion  it  is  not  forgotten  that  many  very  learned 
commentators  have  taken  an  entirely  different  view  of  the  four- 
teenth verse,  and  so  of  the  whole  passage.  Bloomfield  and 
Prof.  Stuart  are  very  positive  in  their  opinion  that  the  apostle, 
throughout  this  chapter,  is  neither  speaking  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, nor  at  all  of  the  regenerate  state.  Bloomfield^  though  he 
admits  that 
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''  Augustine  and  most  of  the  early  modern  commentators  (espec- 
ially of  the  Calvinistic  school)  maintain  that  the  apostle  here  speaks 
of  himself,  and  of  regenerate  Christians/'  is  not  ashamed  to  say, 
''The  most  enlightened  commentators,  ancient  and  modem,  are 
agreed  that  the  apostle  here,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  is  not 
speaking  in  his  own  person  or  of  his  own  case." 

Finding,  as  we  have,  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  strong  Ian* 
guage  of  the  fourteenth  verse  to  the  real  Christian,  in  view  of 
our  interpretation  of  the  law  as  spiritual,  it  is  with  not  a  little 
astonishment  that  we  now  group  together  the  difficulties  that 
rise  up  in  the  way  of  those  who  advocate  the  opposite  view.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  apostle  could  make  his  statements 
more  direct  and  positive  that  he  is,  in  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward manner,  unfolding  the  general  Christiian  experience,  by  a 
frank  and  open  reference  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  in 
his  own  case.  He  begins  the  chapter  with  *^Know  ye  not 
brethren,  for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the  law.^  In  the 
fourth  verse  he  says,  **  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye  also  are  be- 
come dead  iOavazmeyiTs  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ"  j 
i.  e.9  as  none  dispute,  by  a  common  hypallage,  ye  are  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  law  in  order  to  be  saved.  In  the 
fifth  and  sixth  verses  he  refers  back  to  the  unconverted  state  as 
different  from  the  present.  "  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh, 
the  motions  of  sin,  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work  in  our 
members,  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.  But  new  we  are  de- 
livered from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held.'* 
In  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  verse  he  appeals  to  his  own  con- . 
version,  minutely  describing  it,  ^For  I  was  alive*  without  the 
law  once,''  &c.  In  the  fourteenth  verse  and  onward  he  con- 
firms his  position  as  a  Christian.  ^For  we  know  that  the  law 
is  spiritual."  How^  if  we  have  not  experienced  regeneration  ? 
He  affirms  that  he  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inward 
man,  he  rejoices  in  Christ  as  his  deliverer,  and  closes  the  chap- 
ter by  declaring  that  with  the  mind  he  Afm«e^  served  the  law  of 
God.  With  what  propriety  could  he  personate  the  state  of  an 
impenitent  sinner  and  use  such  expressions  ?  The  first  verse 
in  the  next  chapter  is  also  significant.  ^  There  is,  therrfore^ 
NOW  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit." 
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Moreover  the  recorded  experience  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment saints,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  internal  conflict  here  portrayed,  and  to  the  deep 
and  painful  sense  of  carnality  and  the  bondage  of  the  soul  in 
the  law,  habit  or  nature  of  sin.  The  Psalmist  cries  out  under 
a  simiilar  sense  of  captivity,  "Iniquities  prevail  against  me/' 
Job,  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man,  says,  "I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes."  We  knew  a  minister  who  had 
warmly  espoused  the  views  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  this  subject. 
While  at  one  time  he  pressed  them  upon  his  Bible-class,  a  Chris- 
tian advanced  in  experience  at  last  burst  into  tears  under  the 
painful  conviction  that  his  minister  could  not  be  a  Christian,  or 
he  would  know  in  his  own  soul  that  Prof.  Stuart  was  wrong. 

We  cannot  well  close  this  exegesis  without  referring  to  the 
frequent  use,  in  the  passage  under  examination,  of  the  verb. 
eiXw,  to  will.  In  distinction  from  Sooloixat^  to  desire,  OiXut  ^ 
implies  active  volition  and  purpose.  Hence  the  apostle's  re- 
peated use  of  it  in  saying  "to  will  is  present  with  me";  and, 
"  now  if  I  do  that  I  vx>uld  not,"  &c.,  can  not  be  mistaken  in  its 
significance  of  the  true  theory  of  the  human  will.  Paul  cer- 
tainly did  not  believe,  as  some  modern  philosophers  contend, 
that  in  order  to  a  proper  freedom  of  wiil,  holding  its  possessor 
to  full  accountability,  it  ha^  no  need  of  direct  divine  help  in  order 
that  it  may  choose  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus.  For,  even  if 
$iXw  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  strong  desire,  the  result  is  the 
same.  Man  commonly  wills  according  to  full  and  earnest  de- 
sires. Paul  affirms  that,  notwithstanding  he  sincerely  delights 
in  the  law  of  God  and  struggles  mightily  with  his  will  that  he 
may  do  good,  yet  he  is  brought  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
which  is  in  his  members.  And  notwithstanding  his  captivity  of 
will,  he  dare  not  excuse  himself  as  in  any  measure  free  from 
guilt,  but  feels  and  acknowledges  the  whole  force  of  the*  condem- 
natory power  of  the  law  whose  justice  and  goodness^  even  in 
candemuing  him,  his  own  conscience  approves.  Here  is  an 
inspired  philosophy  of  mind  which  we  can  not  easily  set  aside; 
or  if  we  set  it  aside  in  our  psychology,  it  is  sure  to  return  toiits 
place  again  in  the  experience  of  the  church.  It  puts  freedom 
under  the  limitations  which  all  men,  even  the  heathen  writers, 
find  in  &ct,  and  leaves  free-agency  and  responsibility  in  full 
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force.  Homer  saysy  in  one  place,  ^I  indeed  willingly  gave 
unto  thee,  but  with  an  unwilling  mind."  This  unwilling  will- 
ingness pervades  a  great  proportion  of  human  actions* 

It  is  also  an  important  consideration,  in  connection  -  with  this 
passage,  that  accordmg  to  the  apostle's  inspired  psychology,  there 
is  something  far  worse  than  sin,  or  sinning  for  which  a  fallen 
man,  and  even  a  Christian  has  reason  to  cry  out,  **  O  wretched, 
man  that  I  am,"  and  turn  with  new  and  mcreased  gratitude  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  It  is  a  law  of  sin,  deep  in  the  mem- 
bers. Accordingly  we  find  in  Christian  experience  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  convicts  men  chiefly  of  sinfulness  rather  than  of 
particular  sins.  David,  in  his  penitent  prayer,  utters  this  as 
his  most  piercing  cry  of  penitent  grief  and  alarm,  ^  I  was  shapen 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me." 

On  reviewing  the  ground  passed  over,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
apostle's  analysis  of  man  in  his  relation  to  the  law.  of  God  lays 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  both  self-righteousness  and  antinomianism* 
It  presses  a  sense  of  responsibility  upon  the  conscience,  and  yet 
destroys  carnal  self-reliance  and  independence,  and  is  calculated 
to  produce  thorough  conviction  and  genuine  humility.  Above 
all,  it  makes  Christ  promment,  and  makes  his  interposition  infin- 
itely and  constantly  essential  in  all  the  work  of  salvation. 

The  spiritual  man,  how  strange  is  his  life,  how  elevated  are 
his  aims,  how  ennobling  his  life-work  1  A  warfare  within  him, 
a  constant  battle  to  his  consciousness,  hut  out  of  sight  to  the 
world !  No  boastful  self-reliance  is  allowable,  since  his  enemies 
are  always  too  strong  for  him.  No  careless  reliance  on  the 
Conqueror  is  indulged,  since  the  battle  ia  his  own.  No  despon- 
dency or  doubts  need  harrass  him,  for  his  victory  is  inevitable. 
**  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is 
God  that  justifieth."  He  is  like  a  richly  freighted  vessel  in  a 
stormy  and  unknown  sea,  weighed  down  and  laboring  heavily 
in  the  ai\gry  biUows ;  yet  having  on  board  an  allwise  add  al- 
mighty Pilot  and  Captain,  whom  the  winds  obey,  and  who 
gives  his  pledge  that  the  port  shall  be  reached  in  entires  afety, 
and  with  eternal  triumph. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
FOSTER  ON    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    TIME. 

BT  I>.  S.  SNOW,  BOSTON,  MA48. 

An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  Time.  By  JoHNT  Poster. 
Edited  by  J.  E.  Rtlastd,  M.  A.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter  &  Bros.     1864. 

John  Fostbb,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Esaays,"  and  of 
the  essay  on  ^*  Popular  Ignorance,"  which  Mackintosh  said  W9M 
**  one  of  the  most  able  and  ori^al  works  of  the  age,^  appears 
before  us  in  this  volume  with  his  usual  diaracterisdcs  of  pro- 
foondness  of  thought,  fertility  and  aptness  of  illustration^  and 
an  impressiveness  peculiarly  his  own. 

This  work,  diough  published  twenty  years  after  the  author^s 
death,  was  J^egun  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  four  Essays 
which  established  his  reputation. 

We  shall,  in  this  brief  article,  only  attempt  to  give  the  reader 
an  outline  of  the  thoughts  presented  iu  this  interesting  volume, 
and  while  giving  the  ideas  of  the  author  on  the  several  topics, 
not  always  in  his  language,  to  add  such  suggestions  as  occur  to 
us  in  passing. 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr*  Foster  refers  to  his  igno- 
rance of  any  formal  work  on  the  subject  of  Time,  although 
suggestions  upon  its  Value  are  scattered  among  all  writings  on 
morals,  and  especially  may  be  found  in  Young's  ^*  Night 
Thoughts."  Time  passes  with  most  men  so  unconsdously  as 
not  to  attract  their  attention,  being  lost  in  the  hurry  of  events, 
so  that  ^  ample  periods  of  it  can  pass  away  as  unseen  as  a  de- 
parting spirit,  and  as  sileqt  as  death."  But  a  man  is  startled 
if  he  accidentally  lets  fall  a  box  of  gold  into  the  sea ;  or,  if  he 
has  an  estate  on  the  coast  where  the  sea  is  gradually  encroadi- 
ing,  he  daily  watches  witli  anxiety  the  process  of  its  crumbling 
away  before  the  tide. 

Time,  being  duration  divided  into  measured  periods  by  the 
regular  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,   our 
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author  says,  ^  it  is  very  pleasing  to  be  indebted  for  our  means 
of  ascertaining  the  course  of  time,  to  so  grand  a  machinery.'' 
To  trace  time  onward  until  the  mind  is  lost  in  eternity,  is  be- 
wildering, but  the  interest  is  intensified  by  viewing  it  as  having 
sharp  boundaries  enclosing  the  present  life,  making  eveiy  por- 
tion of  it  valuable,  and  the  whole  so  short  and  its  issues  so 
great,  as  to  demand  from  every  immortal  mind  serious  thought 
and  determinate  action. 

In  his  first  chapter,  Mr.  Foster  takes  us  out  into  a  sublime 
field  of  contemplation,  bidding  us  consider  the  vast  and  varied 
system  of  operations  going  on  at  any  given  hour  in  the  universe, 
in  order  to  deepen  in  us  the  sense  of  the  hour's  importance* 
With  a  master  hand  he  brings  before  us  the  dark  and  silent 
changes  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  the  processes  of 
vegetation  upon  its  surface ;  the  action  of  all  the  elements ;  the 
movements  of  the  animal  creation ;  and  the  infinitude  of  the 
operations  of  mankind,  baffling  the  faculties  of  an  angel  to  ob- 
serve and  record.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  points  us  to  other 
worlds,  doubtless  inhabited  by  beings  less  corporeal  but  more 
powerful  than  ourselves,  whose  activities  are  crowded  into  the 
passing  hour ;  and  multiplies  these  worlds  to  a  number  beypnd 
computation  ;  then  takes  us  up  to  the  throne  of  God,  to  learn 
from  that  divine  outlook  upon  the  movements  of  the  universe, 
the  value  of  an  hour. 

The  progress  of  this  very  hour  may  suflice  to  finish  some 
great  plan,  some  dispensation  which  has  been  advancing  through 
many  ages ;  a  new  world  may  come  into  being  or  an  ancient 
one  sink  to  ruins  ;  changes  tnay  be  taking  place  somewhere  that 
astonish  the  most  ancient  created  minds ;  mightier  contests  than 
Milton  describes  may  begin  or  conclude ;  new  discoveries  may 
reward  patient  and  long-continued  study ;  a  new  law  may  be 
introduced  into  nature,  or  a  regular  law  suspended  for  purposes 
of  solemn  impression. 

Thus  surrounding  ourselves  in  thought  with  a  busy,  working 
universe,  we  shall  be  ashamed  to  waste  our  time  in  inaction  or 
in  frivolous  pursuits,  and  the  intense  activities  of  beings  superior 
to  ourselves  will  be  an  incentive  to  its  most  vigorous  use.  This 
wide  range  of  view  should  not  discourage  by  making  our  own 
aflfairs  appear  small,  but  our  own  duties  and  the  possibilities 
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which  lie  within  our  grasp  should  give  a  high  value  tx)  each 
daj.  Our  estimate  must  be  above  the  average  value  of  time  to 
prevent  our  efforts  from  falling  far  'below  it.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  see  if  some  enterprise  of  business,  or  science,  or  be- 
nevolence, can  not  be  begun  which  will  result  in  great  good  to 
those  around  him,  if  not  to  the  race.  Every  wicked  man 
should  make  each  day  the  beginning  of  a  reformation  in  his 
character,  and  every  Christian  should  make  it  a  new  starting 
point  in  his  advancing  career. 

To  consider  the  value  of  small  portions  of  time  when  great 
emei^ncies  press  upon  us,  may  assist  us  to  estimate  its  general 
value  —  times  when  professional  men  are  preparing  for  some 
great  occasion,  or  a  man  is  on  trial  for  his  life  with  but  little 
time  to  prepare  a  defence*  Pythias,  on  his  way  to  rescue  Da- 
mon, would  have  been  impatient  of  delay  and  waate^  as  the 
time  drew  on  when  he  must  appear  or  his  friend  perish*^ 

To  those  who  object  that  life  is  not  thus  full  of  emergencies, 
and  that  the  above  estimate  of  life  is,  unfair,  our  author  replies, 
that  life  is  an  emergency,  as  a  whole,  in  the  strictest  sense. 
We  can  not  with  the  utmost  exertions  more  than  fulfil  our  obli- 
gations to  the  divine  law.  So  large  a  portion  of  life  has  been 
misspent  already  that  the  present  not  only  has  important  claims 
of  its  own,  but  *^  pensive  claims,"  as  representatives  of  that 
which  has  been  lost.  Then  add  the  possibility  of  being  uncon- 
sciously near  the  boundary  line,  and  what  remains  assumes  an 
importance  not  surpassed  by  any  emergency  which  ever  existed 
in  any  earthly  history. 

The  capacity  of  time  suggests  the  possible  number  of  suc- 
cessive operatiops  of  an  individual  within  a  given  period,  or 
within  the  scope  of  a  human  life.  In  a  given  period,  how 
many  steps  may  a  man  take?  what  a  number  of  words  may 
be  spoken  by  a  social  person  or  a  public  speaker  ?  over  what 
a  vast  number  of  objects  may  the  eye  range  in  a  journey  ?  how 
many  can  be  counted  in  a  day,  and  what  an  assemblage  of 
persons  would  they  make?  of  how  many  bricks,  each  laid  sin- 
gle, is  a  vast  structure  compo0ed? 

How  much  more  rapidly  may  the  succession  of  events  occur 
by  an  earnest  activity  ?    This,  with  a  larger  amount  of  time  em- 
ployed, would  indefinitely  extend  the  amoimt  of  the  production, 
68* 
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both  in  the  realm  of  thought  and  of  practical  life.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  astonishes  us  with  the  vast  energy  he  employed, 
binding  every  hour  to  thd  car  of  his  own  purposes.  Literary 
men  illustrate  what  may  be  accomplished  by  diligence.  Calmet, 
the  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  wrote  sixty  quarto 
volumes,  many  of  them  requiring  great  reading  and  critical 
study.  Baxter,  whose  voluminous  writings  were  composed 
amid  engrossing  labors  as  preacher,  pastor,  controversialist, 
and  correspondent,  shows  what  can  be  done  by  one  whose  bodily 
weakness  was  a  continual  drawback  upon  his  energy  and  devo- 
tion. Sir  William  Jones,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
learned  twenty-four  languages,  was  familiar  with  almost  all  the 
classical  books  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  proficient  in  math- 
ematics, law,  history,  skOled  in  oriental  philosophy ;  and  en- 
lightene4  the  world  by  his  observations  on  society  and  natural 
science  gathered  from  wide  travel  and  the  use  of  acute  percep- 
tions. But  towering  above  them  all  must  be  named  Alfred, 
who  not  only  stands  before  us  as  an  exemplification  of  the  pres- 
ent subject,  but  suggests  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  character. 
The  imperfect  descriptions  of  him  which  we  obtain  from  history, 
are  **like  small  fragments  of  a  colossus,  or  like  the  ruins  of  a 
once  majestic  temple  where  are  seen  only  such  vestiges  of  the 
foundation  as  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  plan,  with  here  and 
there  a  part  of  the  walls  and  a  few  mutilated  columns,  to  inti- 
mate to  the  imagination  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the  execu- 
tion.'^  He  led  personally  in  fifty  battles,  with  all  the  labor  and 
care  involved  in  what  preceded  and  followed  each ;  he  trans- 
formed the  whole  condition  of  society  in  his  enlarging  kingdom 
by  a  system  of  polity  which  his  great  mind  and  benevolent  heart 
comprehended  and  applied,  from  the  principles  to  the  minutest 
detiul ;  he  himself  superintended  the  affairs  of  each  province  of 
his  dominions,  and  yet  found  time  to  devote  to  literary  pur- 
suits which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  authors  of  his 
age,  producing  twenty  original  and  translated  works;  and 
spent  each  day  eight  houni  of  the  twenty-four  in  devotion. 

If,  stimulated  by  the  Illustrious  examples  here  given,  all  men 
in  their  several  spheres,  and  according  to  their  several  opportu*- 
nities,  would  rise  to  a  higher  estimate  and  a  more  vigorous  use 
of  time,  we  should  see  in  the  vast  improvement  of  the  world  in 
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eveiTthing  great  and  good,  the  beat  illustration  of  the  capacity 
of  time. 

Though  there  may  be  no  real  analogy  between  motion  and 
time,  yet  the  notion  which  applies  to  time  the  terms  relative  to 
motion  is  so  common,  that  Mr.  Foster  uses  it  to  iUustrate  the 
swiftness  of  time.  Grod  favors-  this  mode  of  regarding  the 
flight  of  time  by  dividing  it  by  means  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Thus  time  may  be  said  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
the  swiftest  body  in  the  universe.  Though  light  moves  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  miles  a  minute,  other  sub* 
stances  ftkay  move  yet  more  swiftly.  Intelligent  agents  may  be 
so  endowed  as  in  their  movements  to  leave  sunbeams  far  beUnd. 
When  time  hangs  heavily,  it  would  be  wholesome  to  our  indo- 
lence to  think  of  those  etherial  beings  flying  through  space,  and 
of  the  wheek  of  time  as  rolling  as  rapidly  as  they.  The  flash* 
mg  of  a  meteor  and  its  disappearance,  the  clouds  passing  over 
the  sky  and  the  shadows  darkening  the  plain,  the  flowing  of  a 
river,  all  suggest  to  us  the  flight  of  time.  As  soon  as  a  mo- 
ment comes  it  is  gone.  ^  Perhaps  no  angelic  mind  has  quick- 
ness of  thought  enough  to  fix  on  a  moment  as  present."  The 
pulsation  of  the  blood  is  a  reminder  of  the  passage  of  time. 
Thousands  of  times  has  this  taken  place  in  a  period  in  which  we 
perhaps  have  done  nothing  worth  existing  for.  The  detached 
portions  of  time  thus  used  by  different  parts  or  the  human  sys- 
tem must  certainly  be  of  value  to  the  agent  for  whose  benefit 
all  this  delicate  machinery  is  carried  on.  Each  pulsation  marks 
off  a  moment  for  which  we  are  accountable.  Each  leaves  bo* 
hmd  with  it  innocence  or  guilt,  and  when  it  ceases  to  beat,  time 
for  us  will  be  no  longer. 

The  change  of  the  seasons :  the  alteration  perceptible  in 
persons  and  things  by  those  who  are  advanced  in  life ;  the  appar- 
ent shortness  of  time  which  divides  periods  greatly  distant,  as 
childhood  and  old  age ;  the  change  in  inanimate  objects,  as  the 
growth  of  a  tree,  or  the  decay  of  a  house ;  the  rapid  return  of 
a  new  year ;  the  fact  that  we  think  of  time  as  past ;  all  impress 
us  with  the  swiftness  of  time.  ^  Relatively  to  us,  the  speed  of 
time  may  be  considered  as  exactly  equal  to  the  quickest  series 
of  actions  which  it  is  possible  for  our  powers  to  perform.'*  This 
is  the  standard  for  us,  and  if  we  do  as  fast  as  we  can,  we  are 
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employing  time  as  fast  as  it  comes ;  and  if  what  we  are  doing  is 
wise  and  good,  we  are  improving  it. 

If  there  be  no  future  life»  there  can  be  no  ultimate  object  to 
justify  the  continued  and  severe  exertion  now  recommended. 
To  toil  for  mere  existence,  when  no  life  lies  beyond  afler  toil  is 
over,  is  disheartening.  Even  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
though  invigorating  and  ennobling  the  mind  for  a  vast  future,  if 
no  such  future  exists,  has  too  much  of  labor  and  delay  and  un- 
certainty in  the  results  to  be  achieved  in  an  ordinary  human  life, 
to  tempt  one  whose  existence  is  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  an 
earthly  life.  Human  pride  may  even  in  such  a  case  msist  on 
pursuing  intellectual  paths  merely  for  the  dignity  of  the  employ- 
ment; but  Mr.  Foster  impressively  asks  what  such  dignity 
would  be  worth  which  is  so  soon  to  perish.     . 

«*  He  talks  of  his  dignity,  while  he  expects  to  become,  in  a  short 
time,  a  small  addition  of  particles  to  that  mere  mass  of  earth  which 
is  inferior  to  every  organized  body,  and  which  will  perhaps  be  sold 
by  the  rood,  while  the  addition  that*  he  makes  to  the  quantity  will 
not  increase  the  value  more  than  a  farthing — his  dignity  I  when  all 
the  powers  of  the  operation  of  which  he  was  so  proud  are  soon  to 
be  reduced  to  the  single  power  of  supplying  a  little  rank  moisture  to 
the  nettles  and  nightpshade  that  may  grow  around  his  grave,  and 
harbor  the  spiders  or  the  vipers,  each  one  of  which  will  then  be  a 
prince  in  the  region  of  existence  compared  with  him.  He  must  talk 
of  his  dignity,  when  perhaps  even  now  the  tree  is  cutting  down  out 
of  which  his  coflBn  is  to  be  formed ;  and  the  youDg  trees  which  will 
soon  sprout  from  its  root  will  spread  their  verdure  in  the  air,  and  be 
the  resort  of  life  and  songs,  when  he  will  be  an  incomparably 
toeaner  thing  in  the  creation  than  the  fungus  that  flourishes  at  their 
feet." 

He  may  spend  his  life  in  reaching  the  summit  of  fame  by  his 
laborious  investigations  and  extended  researches  through  the 
realm  of  nature's  laws,  and  then  yield  to  the  process  of  disso- 
lution going  on  in  himself,  and  envy  the  bird  that  flits  by  him 
on  his  road  to  annihilation.  If  he  spends  his  time  in  specula- 
tive inquiry  after  truth,  his  object  may  be  reached,  and  the  light 
of  truth  only  shine  upon  him  for  a  moment  as  he  relapses  into 
eternal  night.  If  there  be  no  future  life,  then  he  may  make 
pleasure  his  object  rather  than  virtue,  for  the  severity  of  disci- 
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pline  requisite  for  the  latter  will  hardly  remunerate  in  this  short 
life,  while  pleasure  may  continually  flow  in  through  the  senses 
with  little  effort,  with  the  precaution  that  she  be  not  pushed 
to  an  exc^s  which  destroys  her  life.  One  who  thus  gives  him- 
self up  to  pleasure,  must  look  with  contempt  upon  those  who 
believe  in  a  future,  but,  like  themselves,  live  only  for  the  pres- 
ent. Fame,  to  such  a  man,  is  an  empty  thing,  for  the  highest, 
when  attained,  will  not  alleviate  a  single  pain  or  soothe  a  single 
sorrow ;  and  the  world  that  praises  him  would  not  turn  aside  to 
save  him  irom  oblivion.  Ease,  our  author  recommends  to  such, 
as  the  rule  of  life,  as  calculated  to  prolong  an  existence  on 
which  alone  they  depend  for  happiness.  "  The  wisest  occupa- 
tion of  your  hours  will  be,  a  diversity  of  litde  harmless  under- 
takings, involving  such  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  decaying  phys- 
ical and  mental  faculties  as  may  help  to  beguile  both  the  languor 
of  existence,  and  the  dread  of  losing  it,  and  amuse  you  into 
,  your  final  sleep.** 

But  if  there  )>e  a  future  endless  L'fe,  then  surely  this  short 
space  must,  by  every  serious  mind,  be  considered  and  used  as 
an  introduction  to  that  life  to  come.  And  if  eternity  is  too 
grave  a  subject  to  enter  into  our  theory  of  the  use  of  life  here, 
the  momentous  fact  still  remains^  and  it  will  intrude  itself  into 
the  finest  constructed^theory  which  the  lover  of  pleasure  may 
frame.  It  is  not  only  that  a  vast  future  lies  before  us,  and  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  existence  has  barely  reached  us,  but  Chris- 
tianity  h{£  thrown  such  a  light  upon  it,  and  so  adjusted  our  re- 
lations to  it,  that  no  more  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  its  '  impor- 
tance, or  our  ears  to  its  ever  sounding  commands.  Aside  from 
any  moral  bearing  of  the  subject,  the  magnificence  of  the  idea 
itself  of  immortality  should  exert  a  controlling  influence  over 
our  plans  for  life.  **  To  an  enlightened  raixA  it  would  be  a 
mournful  thing  to  look  back  on  one  day  with  a  full  conscious- 
ness that  it  had  been  lost,  as  having  contributed  in  no  degree  to 
the  grand  purpose  for  which  all  our  days  were  given."  What 
a  nobility  it  gives  to  a  state  of  mind  and  style  of  life  to  have  in 
view  the  infinite  future,  that  while  executing  his  plans,  the  Man 
^  anticipates  results  which  wiU  take  place  afler  the  globe  has 
been  consumed." 

If  the  future  was  to  be  only  as  long  or  several  times  as  long 
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aa  die  present  life,  it  would  b^ome  us  to  draw  our  plans  across 
the  whole  field,  and  provide  as  much  for  that,  ajs  in  youth  we 
DOW  provide  for  manhood  and  old  age.  The  exertion  it  requires 
to  shake  off  our  apathj  with  respect  to  the  great  reality  whiph 
amounts  to  a  disease,  must  be'put  forth,  or  like  the  drowsiness 
of  the  traveller  who  lies  down  amid  the  snows,  a  fatal  sleep 
will  overpower  the  frame.  A  business  or  profession  should  be 
chosen  by  what,  in  a  moral  view,  would  be  most  advantageous. 
Thus  should  we  have  a  single  aim,  and  every  part  of  life  would 
be  bound  together  into  one  complete  whole. 
.  To  waste  time  in  indolence  is  worse  than  tQ  squander  money. 
Many  a  man  does  absolutely  nothing  but  eat,  drink,  and  sleep. 
^  Who  is  not  tempted  to  reproach  the  sun  for  shining  on  such  a 
piece  of  moving  matter ;  such  a  mockery  of  a  rational  nature.'' 
To  indulge  excessively  in  sleep  is  to  submit  to  a  bondage  which 
is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  that  of  witches  and  magi* 
cians  in  the  dark  ages.  Mr.  Foster  claims  that  six  or  seven 
hours  is  as  much  as  should  ordinarily  be  spent  in  sleep,  and 
condemns  the  practice  of  presenting  as  a  mere  matter  of  pleas- 
antry all  rebukes  of  our  friends  for  a  too  long  indulgence.  This 
is  a  moral  evil,  thus  to  choose  annihilation,  as  far  as  moral  and 
intellectutil  exercises  are  concerned,  for  so  long  a  period  beyond 
the  requirements  of  nature.  If  we  thus,  voluntarily  slight  the 
grand  privilege  of  conscious  existence  conferred  upon  us  by  God 
now,  we  may  in  the  future  life  set  a  light  value  upon  that  ex- 
istence, and  be  eternal,  losers.  The  time  thus  losif  is  worth 
all  that  infinite  goodness  would  confer  upon  us  in  the  diligent 
and  devout  improvement  of  it.  To  wisely  use  those  extra 
hours  would  certainly  not  more  than  fulfil  the  claims  of  duty 
to  Him  who  gave  us  life  to  use.  How  much  in  the  way  of 
thought,  reading*  and  study,  the  formation  of  plans  for  getting 
and  doing  good,  might  thus  be  .accomplished  I  What  a  reproof 
to  a  late  riser  to  meet  one  who  for  some  hours  hag  been  en- 
gaged in  some  useful  employment?  While  you  are  just  recov- 
ering animal  sensation,  he  has  had  important  thoughts,  made 
substantial  advance  on  the  acquirements  of  yesterday ;  or,  by 
spending  this  time  in  devotion,  he  has  grown  in  stature  as  an 
immortal  being,  by  converse  with  the  **  Original  Being,"  while 
you  have  been  unconscious  of  your  own  existence. 
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Strike  the  diflference  between  the  two  daaBes  of  habits^  and 
the  result  m  a  moderatelj  long  life  is  surprismg*  One  addi-« 
tional  day  out  of  a  week  counts  up  in  all  that  makes  l^e 
improving  here,  and  starts  one  on  his  eternal  course  with  a 
momentum  wluch  its  endless  ages  will  not  exhaust. 

It  is  a  sin  to  feel  and  compliun  that  we  haye  too  much  titne. 
If  we  have  too  much,  how  desirable  to  transfer  a  part  to  some 
who  have  too  little ;  some  who  cry  ^  miUiona  of  money  for  an 
inch  of  time  " :  some  who  finfl  themselves  on  the  borders  of  a 
calamity  which  a  little  delay  might  prevent ;  some  dying  sinner 
who  has  not  lime  and  space  for  repentance,  but  eternity  is  upon 
him  before  he  is  aware. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  improvement  of  time  lies 
in  the  use  of  intervals  between  one  occupation  and  another* 
These  changes  should  be  as  infrequent  as  possible,  so  as  to  se^ 
cure  the  most  contini^ty .  of  action  consistent  with  our  neces^ 
sarily  various  duties.  Mel^bod  in  planning  and  executing  will 
be  a  great  help,  as  a  good  system  well  followed  will  exclude 
much  of  that  loss  of  time  which  comes  of  hesitation  and  inde* 
cision  as  t6  what  shall  next  be  done.  Even  the  best  system 
must  have  the  quality  of  elasticity  to  accommodate  itself  to  cirt^ 
cumstances  in  which  we  are  necessarily  brought  in  contact  with 
men  less  methodical  and  prompt  than  ourselves*  Method 
should  subserve  utility,  and  not  degenerate  into  iron  sefvitude» 
so  that  we  can  leave  it  temporarily  to  meet  one  who  comes  to 
us  with  fulness  of  information  on  an  interesting  subject,  or  to 
pursue  a  path  of  investigation  unexpectedly  opened  before  uBf 
or  to  gather  up  the  ideas  and  imagery  which  an  unusually  ezf 
cited  imagination  scatters  in  profusion  around  us. 

The  habit  of  close  observation  will  fill  up  with  useful  thought 
and  knowledge  many,  unavoidable  intervals.  Human  nature  is 
spread  out  before,  an  open  book,  at  every  comer,  in  eveiy 
crowd,  in  almost  every  place  where  we' can,  for  a  little  time,  be 
driven,  and  some  new  phase  may  strike  and  interest  an  observant 
eye.  Thingek  thrust  themselves  before  us  at  such  intervals  wor* 
thy  of  notice ;  and  in  the  absence  of  anything  else,  our  own 
impatience  may  afford  us  a  subject  of  metaphysical  thought 
which  may  sharpen  and  improve  the  mind. 
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The  carrying  pf  books  of  essays  and  sketches  in  the  pocket 
may  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  undue  attention  is  drawn  to 
us  from  others,  but  times  and  places  are  not  wanting  when  a 
grammar  of  a  language,  an  abstract  of  a  science,  or  a  synopsis 
of  an  argument,  may  be  successfully  and  improvingly  perused. 

Solitary  life  is  not  necessarily  a  mode  of  existence  eminently 
favorable  to  improvement.  Those  who  live  thus  are  generally 
free  from  the  necessity  of  following  any  one  employment,  and 
time,  of  which  they  have  so  mucff,  is  in  danger  of  being  dissi- 
pated. The  quietness  of  such  a  life  tends  to  slowness  of  mind, 
and  consequent  inappetency  of  the  faculties  to  any  active  and 
productive  exertion.  Even  when  persons .  of  more  sanguine 
temperament  and  lively  imagination  are  thus  solitary,  their  en- 
ergies are  often  spent  in  theories  and  useless  plans,  rather 
than  in  lines  of  practical  life,  and  thoughts  become  more  nu- 
merous and  varied  than  connected  and  useAil.  Thus  do  men 
become  unfitted  for  severe  study  and  laborious  investigation, 
and  find  their  minds  growing  impatient  with  all  subjects  re- 
quiring an  exertion  of  their  powers.  No  proper  standard  is 
kept  before  them  of  the  exertions  and  attainments  of  others  by 
which  to  measure  themselves,  and  thus  they  are  constantly  lia- 
ble to  over-estimate  their  own  accomplishments.  The  additional 
disadvantage  is  also  experienced  of  a  removal  from  social  obser- 
vance and  jurisdiction  by  which  we  loso  the  inspiring  and 
restraining  influence  which  living  men  have  over  us,  so  far  sur- 
passing the  power  of  books  read  in  solitude,  when  no  human 
eye  witnesses  the  feelings  stirred,  and '  the  incipient  purpose 
rising  in  the  mind,  perhaps  only  to  subside  again,  making  the 
man  resolve  and  re-resolve,  and  die  the  same. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  book  will  assist  the  mind  to  a 
higher  life  of  thought  and  action,  and  we  close  it  with  the 
strong  feeling  that  we  belong  to  a  wide  economy  of  things,  and 
that  the  improvement  of  the  present  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
our  welfare  in  distant  ages. 
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ARTICLE    V. 
MEN  ABOVE  ANGELS  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST. 

BT  THE  BET.  J.  TOUtBT  BICXTH,  AMHBB8T,  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  mutual  relations^of  redeemed  men  and  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  devdloped  in  the  argument  embraced 
in  Hebrews  ii.  5  and  following.  To  do  this  it  is  first  of  all 
necessary  to  inquire  with  some  care  what  the  scope  of  that  ar- 
gument IS. 

The  popular  and  most  generally  accessible  expositors  of  this 
epistle  take,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  the  two  following 
views  of  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  He  begins  by  declaring 
that  Grod  has  not  given  the  dominion  of  the  world  to  come,  that 
is,  headship,  or  supremacy  in  the  Grospel  kingdom,  to  angels. 
Even  the  Old  Testament  gives  proof  of  this.  David,  in  the 
eighth  Psalm,  declares  that  God  made  man,  and  a  son  of  man, 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor,  and  put  all  things  under  his  feet.  But  he  continues,  we 
see  that  this  is  not  true  of  man  as  such,  while  we  see  th^t  it  is 
literaUy  true  of  Jesus ;  and  therefore  Jesus  is,  and  must  be  the 
man  and  son  of  man  of  whom  Da\id  speaks,  and  to  him,  and 
not  angels,  is  this  supremacy  given,  and  even  angels  are  subject 
to  him.  According  to  this  view  the  eighth  Psalm  is  strictly  and 
solely  Messianic.     It  speaks  directly  of  Christ  and  no  pther. 

Others  modify  this  view  so  far  as  to  make  the  eighth  Psalm 
not  properly  Messianic,  but  understand  its  primary  application 
to  be  to  man  as  a  race.  But  they  say  it  can  be  only  in  a  low 
and  limited  sense  true  of  man  as  a  race,  and  therefore  must 
and  its  complete  fulfillment  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  Christ  is 
the  realization  of  the  highest  ideal  of  humanity,  and  is  exalted 
to  headship  over  all  thmgs.  Angels,  principalities  and  powers 
are  made  subject  to  him. 

Now  that  the  essential  points  in  this  conclusion  are  clearly 
revealed,  scripture  truth  can  not  be  gainsayed.  The  question 
is,  Is  this  the  argument  of  the  passage,  and  is  this  conclusion  all 
the  truth  embraced  in  it? 

VOL.  v.— HO.  XXV.  69  * 
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These  two  views,  which  we  believe  cover  all  the  generally 
received  expositions  of  the  passage,  are  essentially 'one.  The 
one  makes  the  eighth  Psalm  avowedly  Messianic,  and  the  other 
essentially  so.  In  the  first  the  man  and  son  of  man  of  the 
Pealm  is  Christ  directly,  and  in  the  other  it  is  not  the  les» 
Christ,  since  he  alone  is  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  humanity. 
Now  every  exposition  which  involves  either  of  these  views  Is 
open  to  this  serious  objection.  It  makes  the  apostle  directly 
contradict  the  Psalm.  The  Psaldi  declares  that  God  made  man 
and  a  son  of  man,  that  is,  Christ,  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor,  and  put  all  things  in  sub- 
jection under  his  feet.  The  apostle,  having  qupted  this,  makes 
the  obvious  deduction  that  if  all  things  are  put  under  him  noth- 
ing could  remain  which  was  not  put  under  him.  ^^But  now," 
he  says,  ^  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him."  Even  if 
this  personage  be  Christ  only,  or  in  the  highest  and  fullest 
sense  Christ,  the  apostle  says  that  what  the  Psalm  asserts  as  a 
fact,  we  see  is  not  a  fact. 

But  besides  this  obvious,  and  seemingly  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty, these  views  manifestly  fall  short  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment. They  lie  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  fail  of  grasping 
the  ideii.  As  the  most  direct  and  concise  method  of  gaining 
the  apostle's  thought  we  will  examine  as  briefly  as  may  be  the 
verses  expressing  it. 

^  For  unto  the  angels  he  did  not  put  in  subjection  the  world 
to  come  whereof  we  speak."  In  this  fifth  verse  the  combination 
ij  oixou/iiifT)  7  /liXXouffa  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  ex- 
press the  world  to  come  no  where  but  in  this  verse.  The  form 
commonly  employed  is  6  alhv  6  /liXXwv.  This  latter  form  occurs  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  this  epistie,  and  undoubtedly  means  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation.*  It  also  occurs  in  Eph.  ii,  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation. In  our  present  passage  ^  ohoujiivyi  is  without  doubt  used 
instead  of  the  more  customary  6  aid}v  and  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation. Ebrard  in  Olshausen  refers  it  to  the  new  earth  after 
the  resurrection ;  an  idea  of  which  he,  in  conmion  vnth  Ols- 
hausen, seems  specially  fond,  and  often  finds  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  as  Olshausen  applies  the  combination  6  almv  6  fiiXXwy 
in  Ephesians  to  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  Ebrard  the  same 

*See  a  Ter]rftill  unfolding  of  thia  point  in  this  Revitw  for  NoTember,  1S64, 
Bp.  676—81. 
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expression  in  Hcb.  yi,  in  the  same  way,  whj  should  a  different 
application  be  made  of  this  expression  which  all  must  concede 
to  be  its  equivalent?  The  expression  ^  world  to  come''  is,  we 
believe,  no  where  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  new 
earth.  And  here,  most  obviously,  the  apostle  designates  his  own 
meaning.  It  was  *'  the  world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak."  He 
was  speaking  of  the  Messianic  dispensation  under  Christ  its 
mediator,  showing  its  glory  in  comparison  with  the  legal  dis- 
pensation which  was  introduced  and  sustained  through  the 
mediation  of  angels.  It  was  the  world  to  come  in  respect  to 
that  dispensation,  and  though  actually  begun  when  the  apostle 
was  writing,  it  is  even  now  chiefly  to  come ;  including,  as  it 
does,  not  only  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  as  now  set  up  in  this 
world,  but  also  its  consummation  in  glory  afterthe  resurrection 
firom  the  dead.  This  world  to  come  whereoT  Paul  spoke,  this 
kingdom  of  grace  and  glory,  God  did  not  put  into  subjection 
unto  the  angels.  Angels  will  not  have  the  position  of  suprem- 
acy and  headship  in  it.  Angels  will  be  inferior  to  the  individ- 
ual or  the  race  which  shall  hold  that  positioli.  What  individual, 
or  what  race  will  hold  it?    The  next  verses  shall  answer. 

^^  But  one  in  a  certain  place  testified,  saying,  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him?  or  a  son  of  man  that  thoo,  visitest  him? 
Thou  madest  him  for  a  little  time  lower  than  the  angels,  thou  crown- 
edst  him  with  glory  and  honor,  thou  didst  put  all  things  in  subjec- 
tion under  his  feet."  Vv.  6,  7. 

^  Here  we  see  the  apostle  first  affirming  that  God  has  not  given 
supremacy  in  the  Gospel  kingdom  to  angels,  as  he  did  in  the 
former  dispensation,  and  then  quoting  from  the  eighth  Psalm  to 
show  that  he  has  given  it  to  man ;  he  has  crowned  man  with 
glory  and  honor,  and  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 
But  who  are  expressed  by  the  terms  man  and  son  of  man?  Is 
it  a  particular  man,  or  the  race  in  general  ?  If  a  particular 
man,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have  been  6  avOpwno^  and  6  uidq 
TOO  aofSptDTCoo*      It  is  not ;   it   is   &v0pw7ro^  and   old^  rod  avOpmnoo* 

The  article  is  wanting  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  The 
passage  quoted  from  the  Psalm  most  evidently  describes  man  as 
a  race.  And  this  is  the  impression  which  probably  nearly  every 
reader  of  the  Psalm  would  receive.  Let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  Psalm.  *^  O  Jehovah  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name 
in  all  the  earth  I  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens. 
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Out  of  the  moutb  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordamed 
strength  because  of  thine  enemies,  to  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger."  Here  perhaps  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Psalmist  had  any  reference  to  angels,  the  most 
exalted  of  God's  creatures,  when,  as  if  by  contrast,  he  speaks 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  the  weakest,  most  helpless,  and  most 
dependent  form  of  humanity.  Still  it  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  though  God  employs  the  might  and  energy  of  those  glori- 
ous ones  in  working  his  will,  in  all  that  relates  to  human  salva- 
tion he  has  ever  directed  the  expectation  of  men,  not  to  angelic 
agency,  but  to  some  babe  and  suckling ;  and  upon  these  have 
human  hopes  ever  rested.  Immediately  upon  the  fall  faith  was 
directed  to  a  promised  seed  of  the  woman.  Lamech  looked 
for  comfort  to  his  babe  Noah.  The  faith  of  Abraham  hinged 
upon  his  babe  Isaft,  promised  and  expected  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  he  appeared.  At  a  later  period  all  the  hope  of 
Israel  and  the  world  depended  upon  a  babe  sleeping  in  a  basket 
among  the  flags  in  the  Nile.  And,  to  pass  all  other  illustra- 
tions, the  ancient  church  is  pointed  to  a  babe,  Immanuel,  con- 
ceived and  bom  of  a  virgin ;  and  beholding  the  promised  bless^ 
ing,  as  if  already  realized,  prophecy  exults,  ^Unto  us  a  child 
is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  •  •  .  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful."  And  finally,  upon  the  sight  of  the  newly  bom 
babe,  sleeping  by  his  virgin  mother,  even  angels  fill  terrestrial 
ether  with  their  chorus,  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  men  I"  The  Psalm  continues  :  '*  When  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou 
shouldest  remember  him,  and  a  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldest 
visit  him,  and  make  him  to  want  God  for  a  little  tune,  and 
crown  him  with  honor  and  glory,  and  make  him  have  dominion 
over  the  works  of  thy  hands  ?  Thou  has  put  all  things  under 
his  feet."  The  expression  of  David,  "  made  to  want  divinity," 
or  "  God,"  the  LXX  translate  *'  made  lower  than  the  angels," 
and  Paul  quotes  their  translation.  If  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Hebrew  text  does  not  justify  this  as  a  translation,  still  it 
may  be  naturally  enough  drawn  from  it  as  an  inference.  The 
privilege  of  angels  is  to  stand  in  tlie  presence  and  enjoy  the 
vision  of  God.     Man,  who  is  separated  from  God  by   sin,  and 
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therefore  is  in  justice  made  to  want  God,  does  not  have  that 
angelic  privilege,  and  therefore  is  lower  than  the  angels.     But 
the  prophecy  is,  it  is  for  **  a  little  time."    Not  as  In  our  version, 
a  little  in  degree ;  certainly  man  is  not  a  little  but  very  far  be- 
low the  angels ;  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  adverbs  are 
used  of  time  as  well  as  space.     See   Ps.  xxxvii.  10 ;  Acts  v. 
34.    For  a  little  time,   comparatively  speaking,  man  shall  be 
without  an  immediate  intercourse  with  God.     But  the   Psalm 
points  to  a  period  when  man  is  to  come  into  such  relations  with 
God  that  he  shall  no  longer  want  God,  but  shall   enjoy   his 
pres^ice  and  his  vision.     When  that  is,  he  will  be  crowned 
witli  glory  and  honor,   and  all  things  be  put  under  his  feet. 
Now  when  we  say  that  this  Psalm  is  manifestly  a  prophecy  of 
man  in  his  restored,  gracious  and  glorified  state  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  we  do  not  say  that  Christ  has  nq  connection  with  it. 
He  has  an  important  connection  with  it,  as  we  shall  see.     But 
though  Christ  has  an  important  connection  with  it,  still  David 
did  not  ref^  specifically  to  Christ  when  he  spoke   of  man  and 
a  son  of  man,  nor  did  Paul  when  he  quoted  th^se  words.    That 
he  could  not  have  intended  to  express  Christ  by  using  those 
terms  ivOpwico^  and  o[6<:  rod  dyOpi&itoo  is  plain  firom  the  next  step 
in  his  argument.     After  quoting  the  prophecy  of  the  Psalm, 
^  Thou  didst  put  all  things  in  subjection   under  his   feet,"  he 
makes  the  obvious  deduction,  "For  in  that  he  put  all  things  in 
subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing  not  put  under  him.     But 
now  we  see  not  yet  all  thmgs  put  under  him."    Paul  could  not 
have  said  that  all  things  are  not  put  under  Christ.     Christ  him- 
self had  said,  ^  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth."    Mat.  xxviii.    18.      Paul  had  said  to  the  Ephesians 
that  Christ  was  exalted  to  be  '^  head  over  all  things,"  and  to  the 
Fhilippians,  "  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  that  is  above  every  name."     And  the  next  verse  declares 
that  (Jhriflt    is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  precisely  the 
expression  of  the  Psalm,  parallel  with  putting  all  things  under 
his  feet,  and  direc^y  opposed  to  the  negation  of  this   to  the 
angels  in  the  fifth  verse.     All  this  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the- 
intention  of  Paul  as  well  as  of  David  to  affirm  that  the  race  of 
man  is  appointed  to  supremacy  and  headship  over  "  all  things," 
all  creatures  of   God,  without  any  exception;    even  without 
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excepting  those  glorious  beings  who  stand  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  fulfil  his  high  behests. 

This  is  the  exalted  destiny  of  man.  Man  has  not  yet  attuned 
it.  "  But  now,"  says  our  passage,  ^  we  see  not  yet  all  things 
put  under  him."  But  he  is  to  attain  it.  The  eighth  Psalm  is 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  word  is  spoken,  and  the  gifts  and  calling 
of  God  are  without  repentance.  It  is  indeed  partially  fulfilled, 
and  that  partial  fulfillment  contains  in  itself  the  pledge  of  and 
the  means  for  its  entire  fulfillment.  The  remaining  verses  of 
the  chapter  show  how  that  prophecy  is  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
partial  fulfillment  consists  in  this,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is, 
in  his  human  nature,  exalted  to  this  very  dignity.  And  he  him- 
self, having  previously  become  incarnate  and  suffering  and  dy- 
ing for  men,  will  by  his  grace  bring  up  to  the  same  dignity  and 
glory  all  his  redeemed  ones.  For  this  he  became  incarnate, 
died,  and  rose  again,  and  has  ascended  the  highest  throne  in 
glory.  ^  But  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him. 
But  we  see  Jesus^  made  for  a  little  time  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  sufiering.of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that 
by  the  grace  of  God  he  should  taste  death  for  every  one.  For 
it  became  him  through  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are 
all  things,  to  make  perfect  through  suffering  him  who,  as  cap« 
tain  of  their  salvation,  should  bring  many  sons  unto  glory." 

"  That  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every 
one."  We  follow  here  the  common  reading,  x,dpiTi  deou 
Ebrard  adopts  another  reading,  :Qwp{q  deody  without  God.  That 
is,  Christ  has  tasted  death  for  all  except  God,  including  angels, 
and  devils  as  well,  we  must  logically  add,  though  he  does  not. 
But  as  he  does  not  claim  that  Christ  died  as  one  atoning  for 
angels,  this  compels  him  to  drop  this  text  out  of  the  company 
where  it  manifestly  belongs,  viz.,  among  those  which  plainly 
teach  the  vicarious  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ:  ^  taste  death 
Oicip  wavroc,"  instead  of  ^  every  one." 

Very  clearly  does  the  apostle  carry  forward  his  argument 
here.  David  in  the  eighth  Psalm  has  given  us  a  great  prophecy 
in  reqpect  to  the  human  race,  expressed  with  such  glowing  pro- 
phetic confidence  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  already  in  the  past : 
**Thou  hast  put  all  things,  all  things  without  any  exception 
whatever,  under  his  feet.     But  now,"  he  says,  ''we  see  not  yet 
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all  things  put  under  him.^  But  what  do  we  see?  We  see 
Jesus  who  waa  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  Son  of  God  was  from 
etemitj  Lord  of  angels,  made  for  a  little  time  lower  than  the 
angels,  made  man,  and  dying  for  aD  men,  we  see  him,  now  a 
man  and  one  of  that  very  race  of  which  such  a  destiny  is 
prophesied,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  exalted  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  every  name  that  is  named.  But 
in  what  character  is  he  so  exalted?  As  captain  of  salvation  to 
bring  many  sons  to  glory,  the  same  glory  to  which  he  is  exalted. 
He  by  whom  are  all  things  and  for  whom  are  all  things,  that  is^ 
Gt>d  the  Father,  had  chosen  out  of  the  fallen  race  of  man  many 
whom  he  had  determined  to  save  and  make  his  sons.  He  had 
a]^inted  the  captam  of  their  salvation,  made  him  perfect 
through  sufierings,  and  after  he  had  performed  his  foundation 
work,  dying  for  all,  raised  him  up  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of~ 
his  Son,  that  he  might  raise  those  predestined  sons  of  God  up 
to  the  same  dignity  and  glory.  But  that  dignity  and  glory  in^- 
dudes,  as  has  been  shown,  supremacy  and  headship  over  all 
creatures  of  God,  and  especially  not  excepting  angels. 

That  this  is  the  point  and  substance  of  the  apostle's  argument 
here,  is  still  further  evident  from  the  remaining  verses  of  the 
chapter,  which,  however,  will  not  need  a  particular  exegesis. 
**  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth,'*  that  is,  Qirist,**  and  they  who  are 
sanctified,''  chosen,  set  apart  and  redeemed  as  his,  '*  are  all  one,'^ 
children  of  one  Father.  ^Fbr  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren."  They  are  his  brethren.  He  has  made 
himself  brother  to  them',  in  beco^ng  human,  in  order  that  he 
may  make  them  brethren  to  him,  partakers  of  that  sonship  to 
€K)d  to  which  he  as  man  is  exalted.  ^  Saying,  I  will  declare 
thy  name  unto  my  brethren,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  thee.  And  again  I  will  put  my  trust  in  him. 
And  agam,  Behold,  I  and  the  children  God  hath  given  me.'' 
They  are  not  only  his  brethren  but  also  his  children,  and  as 
such  are  one  with  him,  as  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  And  as 
he  is  a  partaker  of  the  glory  of  the  Father,  so  they  shall  par* 
take  of  his  glory  and  supreme  dominion,  head  over  all  things, 
including  those  glorious  creatures  of  God,  his  angels,  to  whom 
ihey  are  now  so  &r  inferior. 

We  are  now  prepared  ^o  'state  in  few  wOrds  the  point  of  the 
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argument  of  this  passage.  The  purpose  of  the  apostle  in  this 
opening  of  the  epistle,  is  to  enforce  upon  Hebrew  disciples  this 
solemn  question  :  ^^  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation  T  They  were  in  danger  of  holding  on  to  the  effete 
Mosaic  dispensation,  and  choosing  that,  of  necessity  also  reject- 
ing Christ  and  his  dispensation.  As  one  motive  to  deter 
them  from  that,  he  had  already,  in  the  first  chapter,  shown  at 
length  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  whereas  the  highest  glory 
of  the  Mossdc  dispensation  was  this,  that  it  enjoyed  the  media- 
torship  of  angels,  Christ,  who  is  the  head  and  mediator  of  the 
Grospel  dispensation,  was,  as  son  of  God,  in  his  preexistent  eter* 
nal  nature,  higher  than  the  angels,  being  Lord  of  angels,  and 
God  over  all.  In  our  present  passage  he  proceeds  with  anothjer 
motive.  Christ,  the  mediator  of  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
though  made  man,  and  conseqliently  for  a  little  time  lower  than 
the  angels,  is,  as  man,  exalted  above  them,  being  made  supreme 
over  all  things,  and  is  exalted  to  that  dignity  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  to  the  same  exaltation  all  the  race  of  man 
who  are  partakers  of  his  redemption.  And  while  enforcing 
with  such  deamess  and  power  this  argument,  he  brings  out  with 
no  less  deamess  this  most  important  and  somewhat  startling 
doctrine,  that  in  Christ  redeemed  man  is  exalted  above  the 
angels,  and  is  destined  to  a  personal  realization  of  that  exalta- 
tion. 

We  here  finish  the  ex^esis  of  this  passage.  But  lest  the 
doctrine  which  we  have  found  in  it  should  seem  to  be  dependent 
upon  an  exegesis  of  a  single  passage  not  universally  accepted 
among  expositors,  and  therefore  an  uncertain  exegesis j>rtf9iayode, 
it  is  fit  that  we  should  add  that  it  corresponds  with  the  intima- 
tions, if  not  the  plain  teachings  of  other  Scriptures.  That  re- 
deemed sons  of  men  will  attain  in  the  kingdom  of  (yhrist  a 
supremacy  above  all  other  creatures  of  God,  is  intimated  with 
as  much  distinctness  in  the  Scriptures  as  we  could  expect.  We 
have  it  in  such  passages  as  the  following :  '*  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when 
the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also 
shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael." Matt.  xix.  28.  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me 
I  have  given  tliem ;  that  they  may  be  one,  that  is,  one  with 
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Christ,  even  as  we,  CSirist  and  the  Father;  sre  one.  John  xrii. 
22.  **Do  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world? 
Xnow  ye  not  that  we  shall  judge  angels?^  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  8. 
^  If  we  be  dead  with  him  we  shall  also  live  him  :  if  we  suffer 
we  shall  also  reign  with  him.''  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  ^He  that 
overcometh  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I 
give  power  over  the  nations :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron ;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shiv^ 
ers ;  even  as  I  reedved  of  my  Father."  Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  ''To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
his  throne.''  Bev.  iii.  21.  *'  He  that  overcometh  shall  inherit  all 
things ;  and  I  will  be  his  God  and  he  shall  be  my  son."  Sev. 
xxi.  7.  Here  ia  precisely  a  blessedness  which  the  apostle  de* 
dares  is  never  given  to  angels.  '^  Unto  which  of  the  angels  said 
he  at  any  lime,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to 
me  a  son?'  Heb.  i.  5«  God  never  said  this  to  any  of  the  an* 
gels,  and  the  implication  is  thai)  he  never  wilL  But  he  will  say 
it  to  every  redeemed  child  of  man.  And,  in  a  word,  the  more 
we  search  the  Scriptures,  tl\e  more  we  shall  see  ^t  there.is  no 
evid^Me  whatever  that  angels  istand  in  any  such  relation  to 
Grod  as  the  New  Testament  e:q>re8ses  as  being  ''one  with 
Christ,"  "  one  with  God,"  "  partakers'  of  the  divine  nature." 
Angels  are  called  '^servants  of  God,"  "  powers,"  and  the  lU^c 
Redeemed  men,  not  angels,  ar^  brought  into  this  oneness  with 
God«  wherein  sonship  to  God  consists ;  a  relation  which,  since 
angels  will  never  share  it,  involves  all  the  consequences  which 
our  exegesis  has  developed. 

Here  we  rest  our  exposition  and  proceed  ta  state  as  briefly  as 
may  be  the  leading  inferences  involved  in.  it. 

Man  is  susceptible  of  a  vast  and  unlimited  improvement. 
When  we  compare  men  with  angels,  as  they,  are  now,  how  im-* 
measurably  in  every  respect  above  the  former  are  the  latter  I 
Can  we  say  that  man  is  now  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  ?  Jn 
comparison  with  men  we  may  almost  call  them  ttVr^  — -  gods. 
The  disparity. is  vast,  incalculable.  But  our  subject  points  to  a 
period  when  man,  redeemed  and  saved  man,  man  m  Christ,. 
shall  have  passed  over  all  that  broad  intervening  space,  and  be 
superior  to  those  glorious  beings  in  every  respect  in  which  they 
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are  superior  to  him ;  in  posidon,  in  knowledge,  in  strength,  in 
glory.  And  what  a  vast  advancement  is  this,  from  the  weak, 
ignorant,  helpless  iniimt  of  days !  There  is  surely  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  David,  when  predicting  the  glory  to 
which  man  is  destined,  should  begin  with  man  in  his  infancy ; 
should  direct  attention  to  the  babe  and  suckling.  From  so  fee- 
ble a  beginning  man  is  to  advance  to  supremacy  over  every 
other  created  intelligence.  We  see  the  elements  of  that  growth 
here.  Even  in  this  mortal  state  we  see  a  nature  in  man  suscep- 
tible of  a  mighty  advance  from  dte  weakness  of  infancy.  But 
we  know  that  this  full  promised  advance  is  not  to  be  gained 
here.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  by  any 
sudden  leap  over  any  broad  intervening  gulf,  at  any  future  pe- 
riod ?  We  do  not  see  that  we  have.  When  the  redeemed  man 
has  risen  from  the  dead  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  hewill 
be  delivered  from  all  conditions  of  existence  which  are  in  any 
respect  unfavorable  to  the  highest  development  of  his  nature. 
And  on  the  other  hand  he  will  not  only  be  placed  in  conditions 
of  existence  favorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  that  develop- 
ment, but  also,  if  need  be«  he  may  receive  new  attributes  and 
powers,  which  he  may  then  for  the  first  time  be  able  to  exercise. 
In  short,  man  is,  in  his  nature,  a  growing  being.  Eedeemed 
man,  in  the  glorified  resurrection  state,  is  to  grow  on,  and  on, 
forever  and  ever.  There  is  to  be  no  end  to  that  growth  in  du- 
ration, and  no  limit  in  degree.  This,  we  think,  is  what  our  pas- 
sage, and  the  Scriptures,  teach  us.  No  doubt  a  great  deal 
will  be  done  for  man  in  death  and  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  But  we  do  not  suppose  that  either  then,  or  at  any  other 
period  of  his  existence,  is  he  to  be  suddenly  translated  from  a 
low  to  a  supcrangelic  position.  The  elemental  fact  of  all  this 
lies  here,  diat  the  nature  of  man  is  a  growing  nature,  that  it 
has  an  eternity  in  which  to  develop  itself,  surrounded  by  every 
circumstance  fiivorable  to  its  development. 

Angels  are  not  susceptible  of  any  essential  improvement. 
They  have  not  a  growing  nature.  The  >iupremacy  to  which 
man  is  destined  above  angels  implies  that  he  shall  be  intrinsic- 
ally greater,  superior  to  angels  in  all  the  attributes  and  attam- 
ments  of  his  nature.  God  does  not  exalt  one  creature  above 
another,  by  any  arbitrary  appointment.     If  in  the  government^ 
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of  God  one  creature  holds  a  place  above  another,  it  is  because  he 
is  intrinsically  superior,  and  therefore,  in  the  fitness  of  things 
has  a  superior  place.  But  it  is  plain  that  if  angels  are  beings 
of  growth,  like  man,  man  could  never  hope  to  attain  supremacy 
over  them.     Says  Addison,  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul : 

*^  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant 
consideration  in  religibn  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which 
the  soul  makes  toward  the  perfection  of  its  Tiature,  without  ever 
arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a 
God  to  a  human  soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come 
about  in  eternity,  when  the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he 
himself  now  is ;  nay  when  she  shall  look  down  upon  that  degree  of 
perfection,  as  much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  true  the 
higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves  his  dis- 
tance and  superiority  in  the  scale  of  being." 

The  main  part  of  this  clear  and  elegant  statement  is  unques- 
tionably truth ;  but  if  the  closing  sentence  is,  how  can  man 
ever  attiun  supremacy  over  angels  ?  The  fact  that  man  is  des« 
tined  to  this  supremacy  shows  that  it  can  not  be  true.  God 
made  angels  the  same  great,  majestic,  strong,  beautiful,  glori- 
ous beings  they  are  now,  and  such,  and  no  more,  they  will  for- 
ever remain.  They  can  learn  new  truths,  can  continue  to  learn 
new  truths  forever ;  but  they  have  no  increase  in  their  essential 
capacity,  strength  and  glory. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  disembodied  soul, 
in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  remains 
essentially  in  the  same  point  of  progress  in  which  death  found 
it.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  revelation  of  our 
passage  respecting  the  future  of  redeemed  man  relates  cliiefly  to 
the  resurrection  state.  The  resurrection  is  uniformly  presented 
in  the  Scriptures,  as  essential  to  placing  man  in  conditions 
wherein  all  the  glorious  possibilities  of  his  nature  may  become 
actualities.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the  soul,  separate  from  the 
body,  must  be  in  conditions  in  which  that  advance  cannot  be. 
We  speak  here  of  its  essential  state.  We  do  not  doubt  that  death 
does  something  for  the  soul.  It  delivers  it  from  its  clogs  of  gross 
materialism  and  sense.  It  no  doubt  corrects  many  errors  here 
cherished.  The  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  then  much  enlarged, 
it  is  freed  from  temptation  and  sin,  it  enjoys  the  open  vision  of 
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it6  God  and  Saviour,  and  its  happiness  is  greatly  increased.  All 
this  is  unquestionably  true.  But  notwithstanding  this,  through 
this  period  of  its  existence,  i&  power  of  intellect  and  thought, 
its  capacity  for  acquisition  and  of  happiness,  niay  remtun  essen- 
tially the  same,  as  with  angels.     • 

No  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures  can  fail  to  notice  that 
they  make  a  great  deal  of  the  resurrection  as  the  consummation 
of  human  blessedness.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine their  intimations  respecting  the  state  of  the  redeemed 
before  and  after  the  resurrection,  we  can  scarcely  find  sufficient 
difference*  to  account  for  the  prominence  given  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  resurrection.  But  if  the  view  now  taken  be  correct,  the 
resurrection  does  bring  an  immeasurable  glory  to  the  redeemed, 
in  the  power  and  assurance  it  gives  of  that  endless  growth  and 
advancement. 

We  have  seen  that  the  human  nature  is  a  growing  nature, 
while  the  angelic  is  not.  The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is 
the  great  and  essential  difference  between  these  two  natures 
which  should  be  a  reason  for  so  great  a  difference  in  the  condi- 
tions of  their  respective  existences  ?  Is  it  not  just  this :  The 
angelic  nature  is  spiritual,  while  the  human  is  spiritual  and  cor- 
poreal?* The  angelic  nature  is  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  and 
must  have  been  created  just  what  it  is.  The  seraph  did  not  be- 
gin its  being  a  helpless  and  ignorant  babe,  and  grow  up  into  its 
seraphic  nature.  It  could  not.  Its  spiritual  nature  does  not 
admit  of  such  growth.  And  as  it  derived  its  being  firom  no 
creature  of  its  own  kind  that  preceded  it,  so  it  can  impart  exist- 
ence to  no  creature  of  its  kind  to  coexist  with,  or  to  follow  it. 
These  elements  do  not,  and  can  not  enter  into  the  conditions  of 
its  being.  Every  angelic  being  stands  alone,  forever,  such  as 
God  made  him.  But  these  elements,  which  the  angelic  being 
lacks,  seem  to  be  essential  to  all  progress  and  advance.  And 
these  are  just  the  elements  of  human  nature.  Man  is  not  cor- 
poreal merely,  like  the  brutes,  nor  spiritual  merely,   like  the 

•Ebrard,  and  also  OUhausen  nutintainthat  angeU  haye  a  partially  corpoceal,  not  a 
purely  spiritual  nature.  Kow  on  ibis  point  we  can  discern  no  light  but  in  the  revela- 
tiona  of  the  Scripturei,  and  we  know  of  no  foundation  there  for  this  assumption. 
Paul  says  explicitly  that  angeU  are  spiritt  (Heb.  i :  7,  U,),  and  that  saints  departed 
from  the  body  are  also  spirits  (Heb.  zii :  23) ;  and  this  would  seem  sufficient  to  leare 
tht  old  belief  of  the  choreh  on  thi*  point  uncUsturbed. 
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angels.  He  combines  the  two,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  and  that 
combination  in  him  gives  him  the  conditions  of  improvement 
and  growth.  Man  begins  existence  an  embryo,  a^  helpless 
babe.  So  does  the  brute.  And  if  man  had  no  spiritual  nature 
with  his  corporeal,  he  too  would  be  a  brute.  His  spiritual  na- 
ture and  his  corporeal  combined  with'  it,  in  a  union  whose  nature 
and  effect  are  almost  as  profound  a  mystery  as  the  union  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  enables  ^im  to  grow  into  his  destiny. 
But  when  death  comes  that  union  is  sundered,  and  man  remains 
till  the  resurrection,  a  purely  spiritual  existence ;  in  so  far,  es- 
sentially an  angel.  If  therefore  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection the  soul  is  in  a  condition  of  existence  essentially  angelic, 
why  may  we  not  with  reason  conclude  that  he  is  like  the  angel 
in  this  respect  also,  that  his  growth  and  progress  in  that  period 
is  not  in  any  essential  degree  possible?  At  the  resurrection, 
man,  the  pure  spirit,  resumes  his  corporeal  element,  and  with  it, 
under  far  more  favorable  circumstances  than  ever  before,  his 
onward  progress  to  his  high  and  glorious  destiny. 

Here  a  further  question  may  arise :  What  is  there  in  the 
principle  of  corporeity  and  propagation  by  descent  of  race, 
which  is  essential  to  growth  and  progress  ?  This  is  a  natural 
question,  but  a  question  which  we  can  not  answer.  We  can 
only  say,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  in  all  the  creation  of  God,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  progress  except  on  this  condition.  Nature 
affords  many  illustrations  of  this  law.  As  an  example,  take 
the  most  brilliant  specimen  known,  of  the  most  magnificent 
gem  which  nature  combined  with  art,  can  produce,  the  diamond.. 
.  When  in  her  profound  laboratory,  ages  upon  ages  ago,  nature- 
formed  that  gem,  she  gave  it  every  element  of  beauty  and  bril- 
Uaiicy  which  it  has  now.  And  though  it  may  exist  till  the  last 
conflagration,  it  will  never  gain  one  added  element  of  1)eauty 
which  it  has  not  always  had.  Neither  can  any  art  of  the  kpi- 
dary  add  anythmg  to  it.  All  he  can  do  is  to  bring  out  to 
greater  advantage  what  before  and  always  existed.  The  dia- 
mond did  not  spring  from  a  seed  of  its  own  kind.  It  did  not 
grow  at  all.  It  leaves  no  representative  of  itself,  sprung  firom. 
its  own  being.  It  stands  alone,  seemingly  unapproachable  in^ 
its  imperial  magnificence. 
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Now  from  this  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  wild  rose  blos- 
som. It  grew  upon  a  slender  stalk,  bearing  a  few  small  stinted 
leaves,  struggling  for  existence  amoi\g  ragged  rocks.  How  im- 
measurably below  the  gem  t  A  single  row  of  small,  pale,  in- 
odorous petals,  is  all  it  can  show.  It  can  never  hope  to  rival 
the  diamond  I  But  be  not  too  sure.  An  element  of  progress 
always  affords  the  surest  ground  of  hope.  Transplant  the  wild 
thorny  shrub  from  its  rocky  bed  into  a  more  genial  soil.  Prop- 
agate from  it  by  seeds,  and  call  to  your  aid  scions  of  other  and 
better  species,  and  perseveringly  cultivate,  not  it  alone,  but 
more  especially  its  race.  And  what  at  length  appears  ?  The 
queen  of  the  garden,  the  fragrant,  the  full  flowered,  the  bright 
tinted,  magnificent  rose.  Who  shall  say  that  in  time  roses  will 
not  grow  rivalling  in  beauty  the  diamond  itself?  The  gem 
represents  the  angelic,  the  flowering  shrub  the  human  nature ; 
the  gem  represents  the  pure  spirit  whether  human  or  angelic, 
the  flowering  shrub  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  united. 

We  can  not  leave  the  proposition  now  under  consideration, 
without  giving  brief  utterance  to  another  thought  of  interest 
which  it  suggests.  Could  the  point  now  stated  as  highly  prob- 
able be  considered  certain,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  the  separate 
disembodied  soul  making  any  essential  advance  while  separate,* 
it  would  afford  an  answer  to  a  question  which  bereaved  affec- 
tion often  presses^  and  presses  in  vain.  For  example,  by  pa- 
rents bereaved  of  a  young  child,  while  yearning  affection  reaches 
forth  in  vain  longings  for  a  fond  embrace,  how  often  is  the 
question  started,  'When  by  divine  grace  we  are  permitted  to  go 
to  that  loved  one  gone  before,  how  shall  we  find  it?  Shall  we. 
then  find  our  lost  one,  or  will  celestial  conductors  introduce  us 
to  some  angelic  being  far  in  advance,  not  only  of  what  it  was 
when  it  left  us,  but  even  far  in  advance  of  us  ?  Will  it  b&  still 
a  child,  or  will  it  have  grown  and  changed  to  something  else, 
we  know  not  what,  and  can  have  no  conception  what?'  Our 
subject  furnishes  the  only  answer  possible  to  such  a  question  as 
this.  We  need  only  suggest  it  vrithout  spending  time  tp  state 
it  in  form.     We  have  already  answered  the  question. 

Our  subject  suggests  a  sufficient  reason  why^the  angels 
are  passed  by  in  the  manifestation  of  God's  redeeming  love. 
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May  not  one  reason  be,  that  sin  has  so  perfectly  en^nched 
itself  in  the  very  citadel  of  their  being,  so  thoroughly  permeated 
every  element  of  their  nature  ?  Again  their  sin  may  be  pecu- 
liarly aggravated,  so  much  so  that  justice  can  not  yield  to 
mercy  for  them.  They  are  not  only  sinners  themselves,  but 
tempters  and  destroyers  of  others.  May  we  not  suppose, 
moreover,  that  their  nature,  admitting  no  progress,  no  growth, 
no  improvement,  contains  nothing  on  which  redemption  may 
engrad  itsdf ?  Such  a  nature,  if  formed  perfect,  holy,  and 
beautiful,  and  it  remain  so,  is  something  glorious  p>  contem- 
plate though  it  become  no  more  perfect,  holy,  and  beautiful. 
But  if  once  sin  possess  it,  and  it  fall  from  its  perfection  and  its 
beauty  of  holiness,  and  still  remidn  the  same  nature  incapable 
of  progress  or  improvement,  how  can  it  possibly  be  redeemed  ? 
Concentrate  a  strong  heat  upon  the  diamond,  and  soon  the  bril- 
liant gem  becomes  the  black  coal  from  the  pit.  Its  form  and 
glory  have  forever  departed.  By  no  skill  or  art  is  its  restora* 
tion  possible.  But  break  the  rose  from  its  stem,  and  still  a  new 
stem  and  a  new  rose  springs  out.  Beat  down  the  branch,  still 
the  root  throws  up  another.  Or  even  if  wholly  destroyed  a  seed 
may  remain  from  which  another  may  grow.  The  principle  of 
growth,  of  progress  which  belongs  to  the  race,  may  work  its 
redemption,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  destroyed.  It  has  a 
redeemable  nature.  And  so  while  the  fallen  angel  wholly  lacks 
a  redeemable  nature,  fallen  man  has  it.  His  progressive,  im- 
provable nature  gives  place  and  scope  for  the  redemptive  work 
of  divine  grace. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
LIVING    DOGS    AND    DEAD    LIONS  : 

THEIR  BBLATTVE  VALUK. 
BT   THB    BBT.    WILLIAM   BAHB0W8,    SBADINO,   MASS. 

If  the  two  animals  in  question  are  alive  there  is  no  question 
for  OS,  and  so  no  essay  for  our  readers.  For  the  common 
judgment,  at  least  up  to  the  days  of  Anderson  and  Livingstone, 
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has  marked  the  Hon  as  the  king  of  beasts.  The  idea  of  power, 
authority  and  royalty  is  associated  with  him.  He  is  the  mon- 
arch of  a  wide  domain »  though  often  like  that  of  some  other 
kings,  very  barren,  and  when  he  utters  bis  voice  all  other  ani- 
mals within  range  tremble.  But  if  he  be  dead  the  premises 
for  judgment  are  so  changed  that  any  dog  is  better  than  he, 
provided  only  the  dog  be  alive. 

We  purpose  to  mark  an  antithesis  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  in  the  matter  of  practical  worth,  and  so  make  the  affinna- 
tion  of  the  proverb  :  **  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.'* 
We  are  willing  even  to  heighten  the  antithesis  by  making  the 
most  common  and  even  mferior,  if  alive,  superior  to  marked 
and  conceded  eminence,  if  that  eminence  be  dead.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  lion.  His  character  is  not  impeached,  his 
greatness  of  heart  is  not  accused.  He  is  left  unstained  in  all 
his  accredited  strength  and  exaltation  above  every  smaller  ani- 
mal. As  once  practically  among  the  living,  so  now  historically 
among  the  d^ad,  he  holds  his  preeminence.  Not  only  is  his 
character  not  injured,  but  it  is  honored  by  the  comparison ;  for 
it  is  said  virtually  that  the  dog  gains  no  prominence  till  the  lion 
is  dead.  The  full-orbed  moon  can  come  up  into  notice  only  as 
the  sun  goes  down. 

In  the  development  of  our  theme  we  pass  naturally  and  easily 
from  animals  to  men.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we  accept 
the  ^  development  theory  **  of  the  human  rising  from  the  simi- 
ous,  it  from  the  avertebrate,  and  that  from  the  polypous,  the 
spongeous,  the  atomic,  and  that  from  anything  else  simpler  and 
minuter,  if  there  be  such  a  thing.  However  great  and  good 
any  former  men  or  generation  of  them  may  have  been,  and 
however  superior  relatively  to  any  or  all. now  on  the  stage,  the 
living,  breathing,  working  men  of  to-day  are  worth  more  to  us 
practically  and  are  of  more  importance  to  us  than  all  the  noble 
dead  whom  we  remember  to  have  known,  or  have  learned  to 
reverence  as  historic. 

And  as  from  animals  to  men,  and  from  dead  men  to  living 
ones,  so  we  pass  naturally  from  dead  principles  and  usages  to 
living  ones,  from  a  finished  and  obsolete  past  to  a  forming,  vital, 
energetic  present.  Here  we  declare  our  creed,  that  to  be  alive, 
moved  by  living  principles  in  the  forms  of  living  usages,  though 
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these  be  relatively  inferior,  is  better  than  to  be  coffined  *in  an 
antique  magnificence.  We  have  no  ambition  to  be  a  lion  in 
the  hands  of  the  undertaker.  Some  there  are  so  enamored  of 
the  obsolescent  and  moribund,  that  they  linger  behind,  like 
Lot's  wife,  and  are  as  good  as  dead  for  all  practical  purposes. 
They  work  vigorously  and  vainly  for  the  resurrection  of  men 
long  since  dead,  yet  while  failing  will  accept  none  others  in 
their  places.  Such  forget  that  he  who  would  enjoy  a  river 
must  let  it  run  by ;  and  they  forget,  too,  that  the  current  of 
human  society  is  much  like  other  currents,  running  by. 

There  are  men  dreaming  over  theories  and  policies  and  prac- 
tices that  have  had  their  day ;  and  they  talk  in  their  sleep  of 
these,  telling  us  how  things  once  were,  how  men  lived,  and 
what  they  believed  and  said  and  did.  They  .pause  and  stand 
looking  back  into  the  past  while  the  world  moves  on.  So  they 
are  as  men  who  have  stepped  out  of  a  procession  and  stopped, 
and  are  soon  left  out  of  sight.  They  are  admiring  a  dead  lion. 
The  custom,  the  tool,  the  garment,  the  legislation,  is  not  what 
it  was  in  their  day,  and  the  most  stirring  proof  such  give  that 
they  are  alive  is  their  labored  sighing  for  the  return  of  old 
times.  Pity  it  is  that  such  would  not  use  the  dead  lions  of 
their  former  days  as  did  Samson,  when  he  paused  for  no  funeral 
lamentations,  but  to  gather  of  the  honeyed  stores  in  the  skeleton, 
strengthen  himself  and  press  on. 

Doubtless  it  is  a  duty  to  keep  pace  with  the  age  and  so  throw 
one's  activity  into  it,  to  aid  or  retard,  direct  or  modify  its  pro- 
gress. We  ought  to  keep  along  with  the  living  till  we  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  sexton.  Besides  the  duty,  it  is  a  necessity  of 
the  case  to  accept  the  premise  that  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a 
dead  lion.  It  is  this  or  nothing.  Even  if  the  past  were  intrin- 
sically better  than  the  present,  we  cannot  have  it  back  again. 
Those  years  have  gone  by,  carrying  with  them  their  men,  man- 
ners, usages,  traditions  and  whatnots ;  and  the  stream  of  time, 
like  other  streams,  never  runs  up  hill  and  backward  to  restore 
them. 

We  accept  this  necessity  of  tiie  case  as  perhaps  a  hard  neces- 
sity.    For  no  stupid  delusioii  holds  us  that  all  change  is  for  the 
better,  all  progress  upward,  and  that  always  the  living  present 
is  really  more  worthy  than  the  dead  past  would  have  been , 
60* 
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ooul(}  We  have  kept  it  alive.  There  is  a  progress  downward  as 
well  as  upward,  as  Lot  discovered  when  he  preferred  a  city  life 
and  moved  into  Sodom,  and  Rome  when  she  added  territory 
^nd  wealth  and  culture,  with  pride  and  luxury  and  debauchery. 
Many  a  hobby-horse  of  reform,  like  Balaam's  ass,  makes  pro- 
gress to  the  wall,  and  ends  in  crushing  the  rider's  foot.  It 
would  go  farther  If  it  could  override  angels,  and  cripple  them 
too.  Many  a  new  embankment,  causeway  and  short  cut  on  the 
railway  of  progress  has  been  abandoned  as  no  improvement, 
after  a  few  trains  have  gone  down  the  declivity,  or  sunk  in  the 
bog,  or  lost  the  rail  through  sharpness  of  the  curve.  Yet  if  we 
go  at  all  we  must  take  the  track  that  is  used,  be  it  safe  or 
unsafe.  True,  Wordsworth  may  go  up  to  London  in  his  old 
family  carriage,  ignoring  the  rail ;  but  if  it  come  to  that,  the 
world  with  its  system  of  steam  locomotion  will  prove  more  than 
a  match  and  ignore  the  lumbering  coach.  When  Pope  was 
writing  out  his  translation  of  Homer  he  would  often  erase  one 
word  for  another,  and  that  for  another,  and  so  sometimes  make 
half  a  dozen  changes  in  one  line  and  on  the  same  manuscript, 
and  then  finally  go  back  anfl  settle  on  the  word  first  used.  In 
some  particulars  human  progress  looks  like  Pope*s  manuscript, 
having  much  interlining,  erasing,  blotting  and  scratching  out, 
with  the  conclusion,  at  length,  that  the  first  and  old  way  is 
the  best. 

Here,  therefore,  we  enter  a  caveat  against  a  possible  misjudg- 
ment.  We  adopt  the  living  present  as  better  than  the  dead 
past,  with  the  understanding  that  the  adoption  of  what  is  living 
is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  a  condemnation  of  what  is  dead. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  believe  inr  lions  rather  than  dogs,  only 
affirming  that  if  but'the  latter  be  alive,  they  are  better  for  all 
practical  purposes  than  the  former  while  dead.  For  if  a  man 
would  run  his  machinery  by  the  water-power  of  the  Jordan,  he 
must  place  it  on  the  living  stream  and  not  on  the  Dead  Sea, 
where  tha>t  stream  has  come  to  an  end  of  its  usefulness.  Though 
it  be  as  deep  as  it  is  dead,  it  is  foolish  and  vain  to  stand  on  the 
silent,  lifeless  shore  and  plead  that  all  this  was  once  the  spark- 
ling, powerful  Jordan.  Now  it  is  passiy  only  the  Dead  Sea, 
only  a  dead  lion.  With  it  you  can  not  start  belt,  cog  or  spin- 
dle.    Yet  multitudes  there  are  who  have  bought  water  lots  on 
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the  ehorea  of  this  Mare  Mortuum,  and  they  are  setting^eir 
factories  thereon.  Fossil  men  they  be,  covered  with  the  incrus- 
tations of  ages,  like  Lot's  wife  near  by,  and  the  mother  of  them 
all  in  looking  back. 

When  we  speak  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  keeping  along 
with  the  living  age,  we  mean  simply  that  we  must  keep  up  with 
the  providence  of  God,  leaving  behind  all  that  providence  leaves. 
Each  age  he  gives  us  a  new  set  of  men,  a  new  series  of  cur- 
rent events,  new  theories,  customs,  notions,  follies  and  facts. 
These  are  to  ftimish  the  mixed  material  of  our  life.  We  are 
not  to  live  over  again  a  section  of  old  colony  times,  or  fight  the 
present  war,  in  principle  and  practice,  as  our  fathers  fought  the 
Bevolution.  Those  times  and  men  are  gone.  Our  recent  na- 
tional study  of  the  law  of  nations  is  suggestive  and  instructive, 
and  may  well  indicate  the  general  course  for  a  living  man  to 
pursue  in  ordering  his  life  in  the  light  of  the  past.  Studying 
this  law  with  England,  France  and  other  continental  lads  as 
school-fellows,  we  leam  that  the  volume  does  not  grow  in  size 
or  authority  with  the  ages.  As  often  as  any  nation  finds  any  of 
the  earlier  pages  agamst  them,  they  tear  those  out,  take  new  nar 
tional  steps  in  the  line  of  self-interest,  and  insert  at  the  close  of 
the  book  new  pages,  called  precedents,  which  are  but  records  of 
these  new  steps.  So  each  government  ignores  what  it  will,  and 
adds  what  it  will.  Each  quotes  what  it  pleases,  and  inserts 
when  it  can  find  no  quotations  to  suit.  This  England  and 
France  assure  us  is  the  way  to  do,  and  so  young  America  pro- 
poses to  do.'  And  why  not?  Are  we  not  old  enough  to  make 
precedents  to  go  in  among  the  laws  of  nations  ?  Have  they  not 
all  been  made  to  order  in  this  way  when  the  exigencies  of  any 
nation  called  for   them? 

Are  not  our  provincial  cousins  just  now  attemptmg  to  paste  a 
new  leaf  into  their  code  international,  calling  it  the  St.  Alban's 
piecedent?  We  query  whether  it  is  not  time  to  get  out  a 
new  and  American  edition  of  the  volume  'in  question.  Then 
the  long  standing  inquiry  will  be  answered :  **  Who  reads  an 
American  book?" 

Walton  in  his  Lives  tells  us  that  Bishop  Sanderson  had 
a  very  small,  though  carefully  selected  and  well  studied 
library,    and   when    questioned   what    he  was  accustomed  to 
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do,  when  wanting  a  book  that  he  did  not  possess,  his  reply 
was  that  he  ^  made  it.  Why  shoald  not  we  become  a  law 
unto  ourselves  as  a  nation,  and  when  the  crisis  calls  for  it, 
give  new  precedents  and  laws  for  new  times,  as  other  na- 
tions have  done  in  establishing  international  rulings,  that 
some  of  them  now  find  it  very  convenient  to  ignore?  New 
times  must  give  us  new  pages  in  all  old  books,  save  one. 
We  must  make  precedents  where  we  cannot  find  them,  and 
write  what  will  serve  others  for  quotations.  What  of  the  old 
is  worth  it  We  may  take  along,  remembering  that  we  are  to 
live  in  and  for  our  times  and  with  the  men  that  the  age  gives 
us.  These  living  men  we  are  to  like  and  dislike.  Modem 
principles,  theories,  usages  and  innovations  we  are  to  accept, 
modify  and  reject  with  judgment  and  discrimination. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  we  are  to  endorse  and  sustain 
men,  policies,  practices,  and  any  existing  state  of  things,  merely 
because  God  in  his  providence  has  allowed  them  to  be  in  our 
time.  We  are  to  accept  current  events  simply  as  facts. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is  another  question.  Whether 
a  previous  state, of  things  was  better  or  worse  is  also  another 
question.  We  must  recognize  men  and  facts  just  as  nations 
have  a  way  of  recognizing  a  new  government,  as  a  government 
de  facto.  Whether  it  be  a  government  de  jure  they  do  not  in- 
quire. We  must  acknowledge  t)ie  living,  stirring,  governing 
present  on  the  same  general  principle,  and  fill  our  ofiicial  relar- 
tions  to  it  in  the  same  general  way.  Adjusting  ourselves  to 
facts  is  not  the  same  as  endorsing  those  facts  as  the  favoring 
providences  of  God,  nor  may  we  always  reckon  our  success  as 
our  good  fortune  through  the  favor  of  God.  Haman  had  good 
success  to  the  completion^of  the  gallows,  yet  had  little  occasion 
to  construe  that  success  as  a  favoring  providence.  New  poli- 
cies and  victories  often  claim  God  as  their  partizan  before  it 
is  fully  evident  who  are  to  fill  the  pit  they  have  digged ;  and 
they  assume  to  know  that  divine  planning  and  human  working, 
so  far  as  their  side  is  concerned,  lie  in  the  same  line,  because 
of  present  success.  Doubtless  we  should  accept  all  facts  in 
their  dynamics,  and  must  shape  our  course  tb  them.  What 
may  be  their  de  jure  character,  their  right  to  be,  and  their 
moral  bearing,  is  a  more  delicate  question,  and  needs  the  light 
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of  their  end  for  a  solution.  Some  men  go  a  long  way  under 
God's  leading  that  their  feet  may  slide  in  the  proper  place; 
and  so  the  ending,  not  the  going,  proves  the  nature  of  the 
providence.  Sometimes  God  lays  the  reins  loose  on  the  neck 
of  desire,  and  then  lets  a  people  ride  their  passions  and  the- 
ories and  follies  with  speed  to  ruin.  With  him  it  is  neo- 
essarj  devastation  as  preparatory  to  reconstruction.  It  is  not 
every  opening  providence  that  is  a  safe  entrance  to  a  man, 
as,  for  example,  Pharaoh  found  out  at  the  Bed  Sea.  The 
sum  of  all  which  is  that  we  are  to  live  in  the  present  and 
accept  what  is,  but  judge  what,  of  right,  ought  to  be.  So 
will  men  and  policies,  principles  and  practices,  receive  our 
endorsements  and  protests  with  a  discriminating  liberty.  Hence 
where  and  while 

"  The  best  laid  scliemes  o^  mice  an^  men 
Gang  aft  a-glej,*^ 

a  wholesome  scepticism  as  to  what  is  right,  or  wrong,  or  best, 
18  to  be  desired  and  cultivated.  The  doubtful  utility  of  much 
in  the  past  and  present  state  of  things  is  crowding  unbelief  up 
among  the  cardinal'  virtues. 

We  are  to  throw  the  power  of  our  life  into  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  yet,  if  possible,  so  correctly  judge  these  things 
as  if  they  had  been  used  and  could  be  judged.  But  there 
are  in  all  communities  two  classes,  unpractical  and  unservice- 
able, because  constantly  ignoring  the  present.  The  one  class 
are  those  whose  lively  imaginations  and  uneasy  sympathies  are 
constantly  stretching  toward  and  demanding  a  kind  of  angelic, 
millennial  Aiture.  In  their  struggles  for  this  Utopian  state  they 
forget  human  frailty  and  fhe  necessary  preliminaries.  They 
demand  the  latter  day  glory  this  morning,  and  draw  their  civil, 
commercial,  social  and  ethical  diagrams  on  the  assumption  of 
its  coming  to  order.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  in  building  up 
a  high  state  of  society,  it  must  be  as  in  buildmg  a  monument ; 
they  can  not  lay  the  top  stones  first.  The  other  class  are  those 
who  only  remember,  a  previous  administration  of  public  affairs, 
the  old  regime  in  the  village  where  they  attended  school,  town 
business  just  as  their  fathers  did  it,  social  life  of  the  knee-buckle 
f^ley  and  the  same  ugly  crook  in  the  road  where  it  turns  out 
for  the  big  rock — this  is  the  Eden  of  their  memory.     Change, 
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improvement,  progress,  Is  the  original  sin  that  drove  us  all,  and 
is  still  driving  us  farther  and  farther  from  paradise.  Increasing 
taxes  are  the  mile-stones  that  show  our  annual  increase  of  dis- 
tance in  the  sad  departure.  The  bridge  has  spoiled  the  ford  at 
Bear  Swamp  Creek,  the  cast-iron  plough  is  not  patriarchal,  and 
the  ** master**  of  the  winter  school  does  not  ** board  round." 
When  they  were  young,  as  the  phrase  is,  things  were  not  so, 
and  then  living  lions  were  common. 

Such  unpractical  men,  lingering  among  the  autumn  leaves  in 
the  prophet's  valley  of  dry  bones,  should  consider  that  the  the- 
ories, notions,  and  fashions  of  society  for  any  age  die  with  that 
age.  This  we  must  accept  as  a  fact,  and  we  had  best  do  it 
cheerfully.  We  do  not  expect  to  retain  the  modes  of  dress  that 
marked  the  past  generation.  They  will  hardly  hold  over  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  The  usages  in  civil,  social  and  domestic 
life  change  in  the  same  way,  and  we  must  not  think  everything 
going  wrong  because  they  change.  It  has  been  so  from  the 
days  of  old,  and  much  of  this  sighing  for  the  return  of  the  good 
old  times  is  as  if  one  should  ask  for  the  use  of  the  same  alma- 
nac year  afler  year. 

And  just  here  we  discover  the  secret  why  some  persons  never 
grow  old  in  their  feelings.  They  associate  themselves  cordially 
and  intelligently  with  the  new  interests  as  they  come  up.  They 
expect  change  and  progress  and  hope  for  them,  and  labor  to 
promote  and  guide  them.  They  believe  that  many  things  can 
be  said  and  done  better  than  when  they  were  young,  and  so 
they  are  constantly  renewing  their  youth  by  adopting  these  nov- 
elties and  improvements.  They  expect  to  see  some  of  their, 
projects  and  pets  thrown  aside  every  year^  that  new  and  better 
ones  may  come  in.  While  they  receive  these  cordially  it  is  as 
if  they  introduced  new  blood  into  their  veins.  Many  a  person 
grows  old  faster  than  he  has  any  right  to,  by  standing  still  in  a 
grumbling  discontent  and  predicting  that  the  young  people  are 
carrying  everything  to  destruction.  They  forget  that  their 
fathers  complained  of  them  in  the  same  way,  and  protested 
against  the  innovations  that  their  sons  introduced,  which  inno- 
vations are  now  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  sons  as  antiquities, 
while  they  wish  them  to  be  continued  as  living  realities.  One 
might  as  well  resist  the  coming  in  of  the  new  year  as  these  new 
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notions  of  the  new  age. .  To  resist  is  to  shorten  life  In  a  vwn 
endeavor ;  to  yield  and  adopt  is  to  turn  the  shadow  back  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz.  So  in  fact  he  who  enlivens  his  old  age  by  keep- 
ing pace  and  heart  with  Young  America  will  live  the  longest. 
It  is  a  saying  worthy  of  Cato,  that  Cicero  puts  in  his  lips : 
**Levior  fit  eorum  senectus,  qui  a  juventute  coluntur  et  dili- 
guntur.** 

This,  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  one  can  grow  old  and 
obsolete  pleasantly,  when  that  time  must  come.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  to  see  a  man  quarrelling  with  his  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles 
and  spectacles  and  cane.  The^  are  his  honor  and  glory  if 
gracefully  borne,  and  as  Ihe  sere  leaf  they  give  promise  of  the 
harvest  and  gamer  as  joyfully  nigh.  A  meJancholy,  morose 
and  illboding  old  age  comes  of  separation  from  one's  times,  a 
loss  of  interest  in  the  living,  a  pausing  and  solitariness,  while 
all  the  joyous  world,  Ijke  a  brook,  runs  on.  To  one  who  has 
had  his  day  and  the  lion's  life,  there  should  be  a  cheerful  retro- 
spect. The  changes  he  has  wrought  he  thinks  are  for  the  better, 
and  unless  he  supposes  that  human  society  has  been  perfected  in 
his  active  day,  he  may  hope  that  others  and  still  better  will  go 
on  in  long  progression.  If  he  must  think  that  the  lions  are  all 
dying  it  should  abate  his  melancholy  and  sweeten  and  soften  his 
moroseness  to  think  also  that  he  has  been  one  of  them.  A  still 
better  relief  to  his  evil  augury  would  be  to  empty  his  sluggish 
blood,  weary  of  coursing,  into  the  veins  of  young  successors, 
and  feel  it  beat  with  theirs  in  a  second  manhood.  Talk  as  men 
will  of  dead  Uons,  the  race  of  the  kingly  beast  is  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Africa  is  yet  full  of  them. 
Indeed  African  lions  are  rather  on  the  increase.  Fathers  timid 
for  the  future,  and  revelling  only  in  the  past,  have  great  reason 
to  enter  cheerfully  into  rest  from  their  labors,  and  in  good  mood 
with  new  managers  and  workers. 

In  these  trying  times  of  the  Bepublic  the  mourning  that  so 
mitny  of  our  great  men  are  dead  is  deeper  than  needful.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  many*  lions  have  died  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  leaving  vast  public  domains  unoccupied,  cliumed  rather 
than  fitlled.  So  long  ago  there  were  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Benton,  John  Quincy  Adaips,  Jackson,  John  Davis  and  Silas 
Wright,  and  many  lesser  lights  that  would  have  made  noble 
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central  suns  in  other  times,  or  in  systei^s  less  affluent  with  mag- 
nificent distances*  In  that  era  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  such  an  embodyment  of  statesmanship  as  it  is  not 
the  good  fortune  of  any  nation  long  or  often  to  possess.  Those 
dead  men  have  a  spell  and  a  power  now,  when  their  names  are 
called,  that  very  few  living  men  can  ^qual  with  all  their  supe- 
rior advantage  of  being  alive.  The  most  trenchant  blades 
wielded  in  tKese  stormy  times  in  the  forum  and  the  field  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  tombs  of  those  champions  where  they  now  lie, 
like  knights  of  old,  in  armor,  every  one  in  his  own  house  and 
his  own  glory.  One  famQiar  with  the  forensic  struggles  and 
state  papers  of  those  days  of  nullification,  the  skirmish  that 
heralded  our  present  battle,  will  readily  mark  the  fact,  that  our 
most  successful  men,  now  in  the  national  defense,  take  the  same 
ground,  fill  the  same  old  trenclies,  serve  the  same  breast  works 
and  ordnance.  Our  now  vital  questions  of  state  sovereignly 
and  federal  authority,  secession  and  coercion,  are  not  new  in 
form,  nor  have  four  years  of  discussion  developed  much  new 
light  on  them.  While  Jackson  waved  the  national  sword  with 
authority  and  impending  doom  over  nullifying  Soiiith  Carolina, 
as  did  the  destroying  angel  over  doomed  Jerusalem,  its  scab- 
bard hung  at  the  thigh  of  Daniel  Webster.  President  Jack- 
son's Proclamation  on  South  Carolina's  Ordinance  of  Nullifica- 
tion was  one  of  those  noble  voices  of  the  past,  whose  echoes  still 
reverberate  through  the  yet  standing  arches  of  our  temple  of 
liberty.  Written  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
from  notes  furnished  by  General  Jackson  himself,  *^  there  is  not 
an  idea  of  importance  in  it,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  **  which  may 
not  be  found  in  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  on  Foot's  Resolution." 

As  picket  firing  or  an  aimless  skirmish  will  sometimes  bring 
on  a  general  and  most  decisive  battle,  so  this  resolution  of  in- 
quiry concerning  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  after  leading  a 
rambling  and  vague  debate  for  days,  brought  on  the  most  pro- 
found and  vital  struggle  that  statesmen  have  ever  had  in  the 
republic.  Secession  lost  the  day  then  on  the  field  of  argument, 
and  renewing  it  in  our  time  with,  other  weapons  and  a  wider 
compass,  the  fourth  year  of  the  contest  is  now  closing  in,  as  we 
hope,  with  a  more  crushing  and  overwhelming  defeat. 

Mr.  Webster  made  his  first  speech  on  the  Besolution  January 
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20,  1830,  the  second  January  26,  27,  with  last  remarks  on  the 
same  day  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
1832,  in  his  speech  at  Worcester  he  toached  the  subject  again 
with  a  summary  of  his  argument.  The  Ordinance  of  Nullifi- 
cation being  passed  on  the  twenty  fourth  of  the  next  month,  the 
Proclamation  was  issued  on  the  tenth  of  December  followmsr. 

o 

We  regard  it  as  one  of  the  rarest  felicities  of  our  juvenile  days 
to  have  heard  that  Worcester  speech.  It  gave  us  then  the 
measure  of  a  man  that  we  have  never  since  been  able  to  fill ; 
and  it  is  an  evidence  of  his  strange  power  that  the  whole  scene 
in  that  Old  South  church,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  is  to  us  as 
the  events  of  yesterday.  Beflecting,  therefore,  what  he  must 
have  been  in  the  height  of  his  great  argument^  when  replying 
to  Mr.  Hayne,  we  can  enter  fully  into  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, when  he  said:  ^I  never  heard  any  thing  which  so  com- 
pletely realized  my  conception  of  what  Demosthenes  was  when 
he  delivered  the  Oration  for  the  Crown.** 

That  same  scabbard  furnished  the  most  efficient  blade  for 
SHsaults  on  modern  nullification  in  our  national  halls  in  that 
dark,  gloomy,  ominous  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty, 
sixty  one,  as  any  one  will  see  who  will  compare  the  leading 
speeches  of  that  time  with  those  of  Webster  in  that  earlier  win- 
ter of  our  discontent.  When  southern  conspirators  were  think- 
ing of  burying  northern  patriots  and  natiolial  statesmen,  four 
years  ago,  they  deemed  the  bones  of  Jackson  and  Webster  quite 
powerless,  and  so  made  the  mistake  of  that  other  marauding 
band  of  Moabites  :  ^  It  came  to  pass  as  they  were  burying  a 
man  that  they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha ;  and 
when  the  man  was  let  down,  and  touched^  the  bones  of  Elisha^ 
he  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  The  sepulchres  of  some 
,  men  are  among  our  best  national  resources,  while  their  armor 
has  the  inherent  inspiration  of  victory  for  all  who  can  put  it  on ; 
albeit  some,  like  the  stripling  son  of  Jesse,  find  themselves  un- 
able to  go  easily  under  the  weight  of  Saul's  sword  and  helmet 
of  brass  and  coat  of  mail. 

But  whQe  we  pay  this  just  tribute  to  the  departed,  it  Is  due 
to  truth  to  say  that  more  are  reckoned  as  lions  when  dead  than 
when  alive.  With  our  present  partizan  prejudices,  of  which  eyen 
the  most  temperate  and  thoughtful  are  not  fully  conscious^  we 
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are  doubtless  slightiDg  and  slurring  men  of  rare  ability  and 
public  service.  Some  are  doing  Herculean  work  for  the  coun- 
try who  can  not  be  seen  till  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  struggle 
are  passed  by.  Our  preferences  and  prejudices  and  those  polit- 
ical fogs,  so  common  on  the  Potomac,  will  by  and  by  be  dissi- 
pated. Then  these  obscure  and  obscured  men,  and  the  great 
work  they  have  been  greatly  doing,  will  become  manifest  to  the 
people.  When  all  our  ancient  bounds  are  reset,  and  our  dis- 
turbed national  foundations  are  readjusted,  it  will  be  found  that 
we  had  statesmen  and  warriors  without  knowing  them,  because 
so  heartily  intent  in  doing  their  good  work  for  the  republic  they 
could  not  take  time  to  fill  the  public  eye  and  ear.  The  great 
men  are  not  all  dead,  and  when  they  shall  stand  revealed  by 
and  by  in  the  light  of  their  works,  our  difficulty  will  be  that  we 
shall  have  more  worthy  heroes  than  crowns  worthy  of  them. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  our  branch  of  the  hu- 
man family  has  passed  its  climateric,  because  we  have  had  the 
siiBteenth  century  of  letters,  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  of 
civil  progress  and  the  nineteenth  of  science.  Edwards  will  not 
prove  to  be  the  last  theologian,  or  Webster's  or  Worcester's  the 
last  dictionary,  or  New  England  patents  for  reforms,  morals 
and  social  ethics  those  that  the  last  trump  will  break  in  on.  We 
have  finished  nothing  but  a  certain  number  of  years.  Amer- 
ican society  in  all  its  interests  is  yet  in  as  crude  a  state  as  the 
American  continent.  Our  more  recent  novelties  and  glories  in 
the  practical  sciences  are  to  become  antiquities ;  new  patents  are 
to  make  old  ones  obsolete;  more  alchemy  and  philosophers' 
stones  are  to  go  to  the  shelf  of  curiositiesj  more  of  the  arcana 
of  nature,  now  a  long  time  puzzling  the  learned,  are  to  go  into 
our  common  schools  as  solved  questions ;  and  the  answers  to 
many  civil  and  social  questions  are  to  go  on  the  record  as  final- 
ities. We  are  yet  vastly  to  enlarge  the  aggregation  of  the 
abandoned  and  rejected,  and  by  some  of  our  most  cherished 
treasures  too.  We  must  fill  our  quota  for  the  fossil  accumula- 
tions of  the  ages,  learning  and  consenting  to  bury  what  is  dead. 
In  the  mean  time  new  issues  in  practical  life,  as  between  man 
and  man,  will  press  on  us,  crowding  others  aside  as  unpractical 
or  no  longer  vital  and  possible.  The  last  four  years  have  taught 
us  by  hurrying  processes  that  we  must  abandon  many  theories 
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and  projects,  and  bury  our  old  w31s  and  works  in  a  common 
grave,  if  we  would  keep  up  with  the  divine  forward  movement 
of  things.  We  are  fast  learning  that  many  an  insuperabile  sax^ 
ton  of  the  fathers  can  be  rolled  up  in  a  permanent  gain  by  the 
leverage  of  new  providences.  A  finished  religion  and  a  system 
of  immutable  morality  we  must  take,  as  the  Scriptures  author- 
itatively give  and  leave  them,  but  we  are  to  use  them  in  new 
iBsues  and  by  new  methods.  With  the  strength  of  the  past  we 
must  do  the  work  of  the  present,  and  if  the  skeleton  of  any 
lion  has  been  turned  into  a  bee-hive,  we  may,  like  Samson,  eat 
of  the  honey  as  we  go  by,  leaving  the  hive.  Taxidermy  will  not 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  It  may  do  for  a  few  natural- 
ists and  the  founders  of  museums  to  stuff  and  mount  the  lion's 
skin,  and  show  the  mane  that  has  lost  its  motion,  and  the  daws 
firom  which  the  strength  is  gone,  and  the  socket  from  which  the 
fiery  eye  has  died  out,  but  living  men,  times  and  issues  have  a 
greater  daim  on  us» 


ARTICLE  Vn. 
SHORT    SERMONS. 


'•  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  la  not  bread  P  and  yonr 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not?''    laa.  Iv.  2. 

Thb  great  moving  wheel  of  this  world's  activities  is  craving  for  a 
lost  happiness.     God  looks  down  and  sees, 

1.  The  fact,  infinite  toil  of  body,  fret  of  mind,  and  hanker  of 
heart. 

2.  He  protests  against  it.     For, 

(a)  Gladness  gained  from  earthly  sources  alone,  is  mixed  with 
estrangement  from  him.  ^^  For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils ; 
they  have  forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  .waters,  and  hewed 
them  out  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water." 

(b)  Such  gladness  is  beneath  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our 
nature. 

(c)  It  does  not  really  enter  the  heart,  only  plays  on  the  outside. 
{d)  It  is  gained  at  grievous  cost,  cost  of  body,  brain,  heart, 

seal,  frequent  defeat,  certain  dissatisfaction, 
(e)  It  makes  men  more  insatiate. 
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(/)  It  is  what  we  do  not  need  beyond  a  certain  very  close  limit. 
The  millionaire  is  no  happier  than  any  one  oF  as. 

(g)  Such  gladness  is  not  stable. 

{h)  It  has  no  link  with  oar  immortality. 

(t)  Thought  of  reckoning  for  a  misspent  life  spoils  it.  A  life 
given  to  earthly  good  is  terribly  misspent. 


.  "  Philip  saith  unto  him:  Come  and  see.^    Johm  i.  46. 

'  Cbrtaim  of  the  Christian  teachings,  and  Ihose  most  vital,  are  not 
well  diseemed,  often  by  intelligent,  sbarp^miided  men.  Tet  they 
will  have  no  bHnd,  indolent  assent.  The  faith  they  cpiU  for  is  a  ra- 
tional faith.  Their  appeal  is;  ^^Come  and  see'* ;  make  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

1.  The  persons  to  whom  this  prescription  applies.  The  mystified 
man  for  one.  The  Gospel  seems  strange.  Its  themes  are  unlike 
his  nsual  themes.  They  belong  to  a  different  order  of  realities. 
He  is  like  a  native  of  Japan  set  down  in  the  streets  of  New  York  or 
Boston.  His  feeling  cannot  be  removed  by  explanation  or  argu- 
ment. 

The  sceptical  man  too,  the  toughest  case ;  and  if  ^e  remedy  avail 
with  him,  it  can  fail  with  none.  He  roams  in  a  wilderness  of 
doubts.  If  he  feel  the  pressurie  of  God's  claims,  some  one  donbt 
likely  will  haunt  him  like  a  demon.  Perhaps  he  goes  on  to  outright 
disbelief. 

The  trembling  Christian  man.  He  did  once  run  well.  His  hope 
wad  bright.  But  something  has  hindered  him.  His  mind  is  now 
dark.    He  doubts  and  fears. 

With  all  such  the  paradox  is,  ^^  H9W  can  I  believe  what  I  do  not 
understand  ?  How  can  I  embrace  what  I  do  not  see  ?  And  how 
can  I  see?"    The  answer  is :  ^'Come  and  see." 

2.  How  does  this  remedy  act? 

(a)  Obedience  heals  the  moral  eyesight.  Secular  science  speaks 
to  the  head  only.  Head  alone  is  enough  to  know  that.  The  Chris- 
tian themes  address  the  heart  also.  There  must  be  a  heart  in  order 
to  know  these.  And  not  only  a  heart  but  a  sound  heart.  Suppose 
a  being  wiUioat  a  heart,  but  only  head  ;  he  could  not  well  discern 
the  Christian  teachings.  Quite  so  with  one  who  has  a  heart,  but  a 
heart  diseased.  An  idiot  can  see  trees  and  houses ;  but  this  does 
not  help  him  to  perceive  a  mental  truth.  No  more  does  clearest  in- 
tellect indade  the  sight  of  moral  and  spiritual  things.  But  obe- 
dience of  what  is  already  seen  makes  the  heart  sound  and  gives  it 
vision. 
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(h)  For  Bomething  is  known  by  every  one  of  God  and  of  his  will. 
Those  plain  first  things  of  God  and  duty  which  reason  and  con- 
science tell,  not  even  the  sceptic  can  deny  unless  he  turn  atheist  and 
become  a  beast.  Some  sin  he  does  confess.  Let  him  heartily  re- 
pent so  fiir  as  he  does  see,  and  he  will  then  see  the  full  length  and 
breadth  of  his  sins,  his  need  of  an  atoning  Saviour,  and  a  gracious 
Spirit,  his  dependence  on  mercy,  and  his  desert  of  sin's  doom*  Just 
as  simple  repentance  under  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  prepared 
the  Lord's  way,  so  it  is  still. 

(c)  Compliance  with  known  duty  gives  the  mind  breadth  and  can- 
dor. The  party  politician  can  not  appreciate  or  understand  the 
principles  of  his  opponents.  So  with  those  who  have  not  chosen  the 
part  of  Christ.  Let  the  heart  obey,  and  a  new  temper  and  cast  of 
thought  ensue. 

(<2)  Knowledge  by  personal  trial.  So  soon  as  we  come  to  Christ 
and  receive  his  words,  we  find  a  perfect  adaptation  between  them 
and  our  nature  and  need§.  As  soon  as  Christ  is  embraced  he  imparts 
a  life  and  warmth  to  the  heart  that  before  was  cold  and  dead. 


AETICLE  Vm. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 


1. — Lectures  on  the  Pantheistic   Idea  of  an  Impersonal- Substance- 
Deity^  as  contrasted  wiih  the  Christian  Faith  concerning  Almighty 
Ood.    By  the  Rev.  MdRGAN  Dix,  S.  T.  D.,   Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York.     12mo.     pp.    109,     New  York:  Hurd   & 
Houghton.     Boston :  E.  P.  Button  ^  Co.    1864. 
Dr.  Dix  has  placed  the  Christian  public  under  obligations  to  him- 
self by  these  admirable  lectures.     Within  the  limits  which  he  has 
given  himself,  he  has  done  an  excellent  and  very  complete  work  in 
ahowing  up  the  odious  but  subtle  spirit  of  this  old  heresy.     Hitf 
style  is  direct  and  forcible,  his  ideas  clearly  cut  and  compactly  fitted, 
his  spirit  fervent  and  reverent.     The  book  does  not  contain  a  trea- 
tise or  dissertation  on  this  topic ;  but  a  half-dozen  discourses  ad- 
dressed to  his  congregation ;    and    they  are    specimens  of  pulpit 
address  well  worthy  the  study  and  imitation  of  preachers  who  would 
ran  molten  metal  into  living  moulds. 

Dr.  Dix  traces  the  Pantheistic  error  from  its  ancient  and  eastern 
homes  down  through  mediaeval  to  modem  French,  German  and  An- 
glo-Saxon developments.    He  shows  its  identity  in  these  outgrowths* 
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and  its  fatal  miscliiefs.  We  will  give  two  or  three  samples  of  his 
method  of  handling  the  almost  intangible  subject. 

**  The  theory-  of  Pantheism  may  be  thus  expressed :  it  asserts  the  unity 
and  identity  of  substance,  and  denies  to  the  finite  anj  real  existence 

apart  from  the  infinite Of  this  substance  every  thing  is  formed. 

The  sea  and  the  dry  land,  the  mountain  and  the  river,  tiie  bird  and  tlM 
beast,  the  fiowers  and  the  trees,  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  men,  the 
skies,  the  stars,  the  suns,  the  world,  the  universe  thronj^kout,  are  all  of 
one  and  the  self  same  substance.  It  matters  not  what  differences  cr 
what  varieties  there  be  in  form,  figure,  properties  or  uses ;  all  things  at 
last  are  essentially  one  and  the  same.  Unity  and  identity  of  tubHanee, 
This  i^  the  pantheistic  principle.  Earth,  air,  fire,  water,  all  at  last,  are 
one.  The  ground  on  which  yon  walk  is  substantially  the  same  as  you 
that  walk  on  it.  The  book  in  which  you  read  is  of  the  same  substance  as 
your  mind  which  comprehends  it.  This  pulpit  in  which  I  preach  is  of  the 
same  substance  as  I.  Ail  things  one  and  the  same.  But,  where,  is  God  P 
you  ask.  Ah,  brethren,  this  one  substance  is  God  also.  This  substance 
is  the  only  God.''  p.  21. 

This,  substance  was  eternal,  without  personal  qualities,  or  powers 
or  consciousness,  or  activity — 

*<  A  vast,  illimitable  flood ;  a  great,  unfathomable  deep,  a  hollow  si- 
lence, a  heavy  unconsciousness,  a  condition  mute,   speechless,  thought* 

less There  was,  from  within,  a  tendency  toward  the  surface.    The 

great  belly  of  blackness  and  unconscious  horror,  trembled  as  it  were,  and 

tiie  abyss,  for  it  seems  no  better,  was  in  labor  and  would  bring  forth 

The  substance,  working  from  within,  threw  itself  out  into  visible  phe- 
nomena.   Thus,  there  came  forth  a  sky ;  and  thus  by  aggregation  stole 

forth  the  planets  and  the  stars The  earth  was  then  a  part  of  that 

eternal  substance  localized ;  a  finite  form  of  that  infinite.  And  since  that 
substance  was  God,  therefore  the  earth  was  God.  Jt  was  God  made  visi- 
ble in  the  form  of  groupd,  and  seas,  and  hills,  and  plains.  The  same  is 
affirmed  of  all  animals.  They'  were  forms  thrown  out  from  that  inner 
germination,  all  of  the  same  substance,  and  all  parts  of  God,  or  realiza- 
tions of  God.''  pp.  23, 24. 

We  give  one  paragraph  more  to  finish  this  self-evolving  monstros- 
ity of  being  and  divinity.  Its  statement,  in  terms,  is  its  best  and 
utt^r  refutation  to  any  one  who  ought  not  to  be  in  a  Junatic  asylum : 
we  ask  no  pardon  of  Spinoza  or  Spencer.  A  part  of  this  sub- 
stance has 

<*  Suddenly  perceived  the  fact  expressed  in  the  words,  '  I  exist,  I  am.^ 
It  saw  that  it  was.  It  beheld  in  front  of  it  the  universe ;  it  perceived 
itself  to  be  therewith,  face  to  face.  It  was  conscious  at  length  ^  the  ipfin- 
He  substance  thought,  and  reasoned,  and  took  counsel  with  itself  at  last. 
This  waa,  of  ooorse,  God.  It  was  God  aiming  at  a  higher  development 
than  say  yet  reached.    It  was  God  coining  to  the  consciousness  of  him* 
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self.  Wlien  God  was  only  that  great,  illimitable  waste,  God  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  existence,  no  personality,  no  power.  When  God  devel- 
oped into  stars,  and  sons,  and  an  earth,  there  was  as  yet  no  personality, 
because  they  are  not  persons  but  things,  .'.  .  .  God  realized  informs. 
....  When  howerer  God  took  this  higher  form  and  passed  to  conscious- 
■ess,  tiien,  for  the  first  time,  God  saw  himself,  ....  became  fully  aware 
of  his  own  exiatenoe,  ....  Gk>d  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
becoming  man.  Man  is  a  developed  fonn  of  the  Eternal  Being,  he  it 
that  being  reasoning,  thinking,  perceiving,  knowing,  speaking.  That 
substance  never  reasoned,  nor  thought,  nor  perceived,  nor  knew,  nor 
spoke  before.  And  that  substance  is  eternal  and  is  the  only  God ;  and 
therefore,  Crod  perceives  not,  nor  knows,   nor  reasons,  nor  thinks,  nor 

speaks  but  in  man Man  is  God  come  to  consciousness  of  himself; 

and  God  has  no  personality,  and  no  consciousness  but  in  man.**  pp.  24; 
25. 

We  could  not  press  this  smoky,  sulphureoaa  cloud  into  a  smaller 
compass.  Whence  it  issues  is  obvious.  And  it  is  steaming  up 
around  us  like  a  choking  gas.  The  antagonism  which  our  autlior 
asserts  between  Christiauity  and  philosophy,  meaning  by  the  latter, 
"the  human  reason  specnlatii^  freely  without  reference  to  revela- 
tion," we  endorse.  It  is  a  proud,  self-reliant  spirit  whieh  too  many 
of  our  philosophers  cultivate ;  where  it  is  not  this,  it  is  due  to  the  8ur> 
rounding  if  not  mdwelling  influence  of  Christian  truth  and  grace. 
The  vefiy  dire«t  track  which  '^s  unchristian  philosophy  makes  into 
pantheistic  vagaries  is  dearly  shown  in  these  pages.  We  must  dis- 
sent, in  condnsion,  from  one  idea  of  this  eloquent  divine,  thrown 
out  in  the  preliminary  note-^that  we  need  a  class  of  cloistered  schol- 
ars to  write  our  religious  literature,  whether  polemical  or  devotional. 
That  has  a  musty  odor.  We  need  no  such  order  of  teachers.  The 
men  to  guide  this  age  of  the  world  are  the  men  who  are  doing  its 
hard  work ;  who  know,  by  real  contact,  what  needs  to  be  done  and 
how  it  best  can  be  done.  I>r.  Dix  would  not  have  accomplished  his 
task  half  so  well,  had  he  done  it  in  a  monk's  cell  instead  of  amid 
the  pressing  pastoral  cares  of  a  large  parish.  The  man  who 
preaches  at  the  htod  of  Wall  street,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  man  to  write  books  for  those  who  need  a  guide  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fashionable  error  and  fatal  worldliness. 

2« — A  DidiUmasn^  of  the  Bihh ;  comprising  ita  Antiquities,  Biogra* 
phy,  Greography,  and  Natural  History.  Edited  by  Wuluax 
SiUTH,  LL.  D.  In  3  vols.  pp.  12929  ^014,  856.  London  and 
Boston :  Little  &  Brown.     1864. 

A  WOBK  of  this  mibstantial  and  permanent  character,  designed 
to  teach  a  whok'generatiovto  oome,  salforB  no  detriment  from  a 
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somewhat  dilatory  notice.  To  saj  that  this  series  of  volumes  sur- 
passes anything  of  the  kind  before  given  to  the  English-reading  pub- 
lic is  to  give  it  small  praise.  Calmet,  in  Robinson's  edition  particu- 
larly, has  done  good  service,  though  for  many  years  very  much  in 
the  rear  of  the  progress  of  biblical  study.  The  present  work  is  a 
rich  and  almost  ezhaustless  repertorium  of  the  best  results  of 
modern  exploration  of  the  external  aspects  and  adjuncle  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  lengthj  lists  of  contributors,  among  whom  we  no- 
tice several  well  known  American  names,  and  the  industry,  learning, 
and  practice  in  this  kind  of  authorship,  of  its  editor-in-chief,  furnish 
everj  assurance  that  this  Dictionary  is  a  trustworthy  guide.  Yet  it 
is  not  perfect,  which  is  only  saying  that  it  is  human. 

The  relative  fulness  of  its  articles,  and  the  exact  relevancy  of 
some  of  them  to  the  sacred  text,  offer  points  for  obvious  critici3m. 
We  open,  for  example,  to  the  word  ^^  Philosophy,"  and  find  a  page 
demoted  to  the  references  made  to  this  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  pre- 
ceded by  nine  solid  pages  which  contain  a  condensed  and  very  ex- 
cellent account  of  about  everything  that  bore  that  name  with  which . 
the  Jewish  people,  from  the  beginning,  had  come  in*  contact.  Valu- 
able as  this  is,  it  might  be  doubted  if  it  comes  within  the  Hmits  of 
the  title-page  of  this  work.  It  is  better,  however,  to  err  on  the  side 
of  fulness,  if  the  material,  as  here,  is  good.  There  might  seem  to 
be,  also,  rather  more  of  ecdesiology  in  these  pages  than  the  scriptu- 
ral citation  would  always  call  for,  as  under  Uie  words  ^' cross," 
**  church,"  and  a  few  others ;  but  these  are  only  perhaps  matters  of 
opinion.  The  excellences  of  the  work  are  so  various  and  indisput- 
able that  nothing  but  thanks  should  be  returned  to  its  enterprising 
and  accomplished  writers  for  so  rich  a  gift  to  the  students  of  the 
Bible.    We  shall  indicate  briefly  its  chief  features. 

It  gives  a  topical  ex*planation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  its  prominent 
words  require,  taking  every  proper  name,  and  every  important  com- 
mon name,  in  the  record,  and  elucidating  it  from  original  and  most 
authentic  sources.  Obscurer  name'h  of  persons,  places  and  things, 
have  received  especial  attention.  The  apocryphal  books  are  included 
in  all  these  researches. 

It  explains  classical  topics  and  names,  so  far  as  these  are  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures.  Its  references  are  very  full  to  authorities  both 
ancient  and  modem ;  and  directness  and  minuteness  of  information 
are  aimed  at  under  similar  headings,  without  referring  from  one  to 
another  to  trace  up  a  line  of  inquiry. 

It  does  not  aim  at  entire  harmony  of  opinions  on  all  subjects,  but 
gives  its  writers  some  latitude  in  stating  their  individual  views.    The 
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authorship  of  all  ita  couirifantions  is  indicated,  00  as  to  show  theif 
origin  and  relationship ;  and  for  his  own  work  each  author  is  re* 
garded  as  responsible. 

Beside  this  elaborate  filling  in  of  the  details  of  the  work,  it  aims 
to  give  a  competent  a<;count  of  the  Bible  as  %  whole,  and  in  its  great 
compartments.  This  is  done  under  soch.  headings  aa  ^^  Bible," 
"Old  Testament,"  "New  Testament,"  "Canpn,"  «  Septuagint," 
"Vulgate";  and  also  under  the  titles  of  the  different  boobi,  aa 
"PW)verbs,''  "Isaiah,'^  "Job,"  "Revelation,"  etc.  It  is  thus  an 
Introduction  to  &e  Bible  as  well  as  a  Dictionary  of  it.  It  is  «  bibli* 
cal  thesaurus,  invaluable  to  the  scholar,  and  level  to  the  jaaay  use  of 
any  one  who  can  xBBd  our  language.  Our  only  regret  oonoeming  il 
is,  that  the  tariff  of  importation  is  so  high  as  to  hinder  a  sufficient 
supply  of  it  from  abroad*.  It^ia  almost  opt. of , our  market  jimt  now^ 
We  trust  this  scarcity  of  so  admirable  a;  book  will  be  only  for  a 
short  time. 

8. — Philosophy  (U  Absolute  Science.    By  E.  L.  Frothingham.     pp. 
xxii,  453.    Boston :  Walker,  Wise  &  Co.     1864. 

The  favorite  theory  of  some  of  our  more  liberal  religionists— t^; 
let  a  child  grow  up  without  any  educational  bias,  that  he  vobj  select 
or  invent  a  system  of  faitii  for  himself — ^would  Beem  here  tp  hav^ 
come  about  to  its  fullest  form  of  strai^  speculation..  This  ianot, 
professedly  a  work  on  theology ;  but  its  beariug  upon  spiritual  b«- 
ing  and  belief,  in  the  theological  sense,  giv^s  it  its  chief  importance. 
The  present  volume  on  Ontology  is,  in  fact,  announced  as  preparer 
tive  to  a  second  upon  Theology  and  Psychology.  What  the  systen^ 
of  divinity  thus  projected. will  be,  it  is  beyond  our  inferential  powers 
to  conjecture  with  any  precision.  The  prophecies  of  this  opening 
volume  are  very  Orphic  to  our  ear.  It  is  moi^e  than  we  are  sure  of, 
that  we  fully  comprehend  the  present  deliverance ;  much  less  can  we 
forecast  what  may  be  coming. 

A  certain  type  of  mind  seems  to  be  irresistibly  drawn  to  thinking, 
out  exhaustive  schemes  of  the  universe — ^theories  of  universal  .pa* 
ture,  being>  production,  including  the  in6nite  and  finite,  which  shall 
leave  nothing  unaccounted  for,  or  uuexplained.  ,In  the  first  article  of 
this  number  of  our  Review,  one  of  these  more  recent  attempts  to 
fathom  eternity  is  taken  in  hand.  Here  we  have  another,  as  unlike 
to  that,  in  mdstof  its  features^  as  is  well  conceivable.  This  is  as 
extreme  an  outshoot  from  the  Unitarian  church,  as  that  is  from  the 
Orthodox  school — neither  showing  a  very  dose  resemblance  to  their 
typical  origin.  It  matters  not  mueh  where  a  theory  may  start  from ; 
it  depends  on  the  individual's  mental  organization  who  starts  it,  how 
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ftLT  into  cloadland  it  shall  be  carried.  Given  an  indefinite  amount 
of  fancifnlness  and  audacity,  and  the  ballooning  may  be  as  indefi- 
nite. Mr.  Frothingham's  voyage  bids  fair  to  be  among  the  most 
aeriaU 

He  claims  to  be  his  own  teacher,  his  own  master  in  philosophy. 
He  holds  with  no  great  name,  or  schools,  in  mental  or  theological 
science.  He  is  not  an  eclectic  from  them  all,  bat  rather  a  creator  of 
a  new  heaven  and  earth,  both  of  which  look  to  us  much  like  the 
geologic  period  of  the  early  part  of  the  first  day.  He  sets  forth  to 
rescue  philosophy  from  atheism,  pantheism,  scepticism,  immorality 
and  general  disorder ;  but  good  as  this  purpose  is,  we  see  thus  far 
small  progress  toward  that  end.  His  first  position^  if  we  understand 
it,  is  wholly  unsound.  It  is,  that  there  are  two  universal  spiritual 
Causes  or  Absolutes,  which  are  opposite  and  mutually  excluding,  as 
states  or  spheres  of  being,  but  by  their  working  together,  their  action 
and  reaction,  these  produce,  by  a  kind  of  ontological  matrimony,  the 
ground  and  method  of  universal  existence.  The  one  of  these  is  the 
Infinite,  the  other  the  Finite.  Neither  can  do  anything  alone.  The 
first  is  the  vital  power  in  nature ;  the  second,  the  fatal  or  destruo- 
tive.  They  draw  to  their  opposite  pol^s,  respectively,  the  principles 
of  life,  light,  truth,  goodness:  death,  darkness,  error,  evil.  The 
Infinite  and  Finite  are  necessarily  attracted  by  the  instinct  of  pro- 
ductiveness, the  latter  obeying  the  superior  will  of  the  former  by 
what  seems  to  be  a  very  highly  sublimated  application  of  the  connu- 
bial law  as  laid  down  in  Genesis  iii.  16.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
wedlock  theory  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's  Concord  of  the  Ages.  So 
far  as,  Mr.  Frothingham  hai*  disclosed  his  system  of  the  universe, 
this  is  its  seed-vessel — ^the  assumption  of  two  causative  powers  'or 
laws,  absolute,  unlimited,  or  rather  indefinite,  the  lower  (if  lower  ^ 
can  be  predicated  of  an  absolute)  marked  by  divisive,  destructive, 
deforming,  false,  hateful  adjuncts  or  elements ;  the  higher  by  unific, 
universal,  wise,  good,  beautiful  characteristics.  Out  of  their  inter- 
action comes  forth  existence,  divine  and  human,  and  all  things 
dependent  thereupon.  The  author  is  a  thinker  of  marked  ability. 
But  if  he  has  not  taken  his  idea  from  the  old  Persian  myth  of  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahriman,  the  features  of  it,  as  above  shown,  bear  strongly 
that  family  likeness. 

4. — Broken  LighU;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Present  Condition  and  Fu* 
ture  Prospects  of  Religious  Faith.    By  Fbakobs  Poweb  Cobbe. 
Boston :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.     1864. 
We  have  neither  time,  space  or  inclination  to  hunt  up  or  hunt 

down  a  multitude  of  smaller  deflections  from  what  we  consider  to 
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be  Christian  truth  and  virtue,  but  we  hold  ourselves  to  be  religiously 
obligated  to  expose,  so  far  as  we  can,  great  and  fatal  errors.  We 
wish  always  to  do  this  with  courtesy  and  a  fair  concession  of  real 
authorial  merit,  yet  with  entire  frankness  and  freedom.  The  lady 
who  writes  this  volume  Has  distinguished  herself  as  the  foreign  edi- 
tor, biographer,  disciple  and  eulogist  of  Theodore  Parker.  She  has 
some  literary  gifts,  an  apparently  strong  sympathetic  nature,  much 
which  we  might  love  of  womaaly  sensibility  ;  but  she  is  not  a  theo- 
logian or  a  metaphysician,  nor  is  moral  philosophy  her  forte.  She 
is  drawn  to  these  high  studies  by  a  certain  inner  craving  for  knowl- 
edge and  repose.  But  she  is  not  able  to  handle  these  great  subjects 
satisfactorily.  ''Broken  Lights" — her  book  is  to  us  literally  as 
though,  on  this  cold  morning,  some  one  had  smashed  in  our  study 
windows,  chilling  us  through  and  through  with  the  freezing,  outside 
air. 

The  reader  can  be  put  in  possession  of  its  drift,  in  very  few  words. 
She  builds  her  structure  of  life  and  immortality  on  these  three  prin- 
ciples :  God's  absolute  goodness ;  the  final  salvation  of  all  souls ; 
the  divine  authority  of  conscience.  This  is  Parkerism,  and  it  is 
theistic  naturalism.  This  is  to  be  'Hhe  religion  ^  the  future."  The 
statement  of  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  confessedly  anti-Chris- 
tian, and  the  author  makes  provision  for  the  necessary  inference-^ 
that  Christianity  must  pass  away  among  the  things  which  are  ''  wjblx- 
ing  old."  She  waves  her  wand  gracefully,  however,  to  clear  the  stage 
of  the  old  actors,  that  the  new  may  march  in  splendor  across  it. 
We  give  a  sentence,  to  show  the  animus  of  the  whole. 

**  Let  it  pass  away  —  that  grand  and  wonderful  faith !  Let  it  go  down 
calmly  and  slowly,  like  an  orb  which  has  brightened  half  our  heaven 
through  the  night  of  the  ages,  and  sets  at  last  in  glory  learing  its  train  of 
light  long  gleaming  in  the  sky,  and  mingling  with  the  dawn.  Already 
up  the  East  there  climbs  another  Sun/^ 

This  is  different  enough  from  Voltaire's  and  Paine's  icouoclasm 
within  the  Christian  temple,  but  it  is  as  visionary  and  fabe.  That 
sentence  is  enough  to  show  the  author's  unfitness,  as  a  thinker  and 
writer,  for  theological  discussion.  It  is  the  style  of  a  sentimental 
novelist.  She  is  as  wrong  in  her  time  of  day,  mistaking  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon  for  almost  sundown.  When  Christianity  has  passed 
its  zenith,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  its  sun-setting.  Miss 
Cobbe  writes  beautifully  many  pages  couceming  Christ,  regenera- 
tion, holiness  in  humanity,  the  Gospel,  duty,  love.  We  would  judge 
from  these  indications  that  she  is  rather  a  warm-hearted  than  strong- 
Doinded  woman,  in  the  unpleasant  sense  of  this  last  phrase.  We 
would  hope  that  she  is  more  of  a  Christian  than.  she.  avows  herself 
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to  be.  But  it  strikes  us  painfully  that  any  woman,  in  any  circum« 
stances,  should  give  her  life  and  power  to  try  to  persuade  the  world 
that  the  only  thing  which  has  made  her  a  companion  instead  of  a 
slave  of  man,  is  a  fiction,  a  dying,  almost  dead  delusion.  Nor  will 
she  escape  this  censure  by  saying  that  her  system  preserves  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  and  only  rejects  its  body.  This  is  sophistry.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  never  did  and  never  will  do  much  for  human- 
ity, except  as  that  spirit  has  wrought  and  shall  still  work  through 
the  organized  form  which  Christ  himself  gave  it — the  ordinances  and 
forces  of  his  church. 

5. — A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Noah  Webster, 
LL.  D.  Edited  by  Chauncbx  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and 
Noah  Porter,  D.  D.  4to.  Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  C.  Mer* 
riam.     1864. 

While  we  do  not  adopt  this  dictionary  as  our  standard  in  orthog- 
raphy or  pronunciation,  we  regard  it  as  essential  for  reference  upon 
etymological  and  linguistic  points  generally.  Its  definitions  we  haye 
long  preferred  for  accuracy,  neatness,  clearness.  Especially  is  this 
superiority  manifest  in  the  departments  of  theology  and  cognate 
sciences.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  Trinitarian  Christian,  and  he  has  done 
no  more  than  simple  justice  to  the  terminology  of  that  system  of 
doctrine  and  faith.  His  present  editors  have  brought  this  new  and 
noble  imprint  of  the  American  Dictionary  to  a  most  satisfactory 
completeness  in  every  section  of  its  contents,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  have  guided  their  work.  Its  literary  treasures,  in  pref«- 
aces,  illustrative  quotations,  and  appendices,  are  affluent  and  unique. 
The  vocabulary  of  the  names  of  noted  fictitious  places  and  persons 
would  alone  make  a  volume  of  rare  value.  We  are  usin^  this  gen- 
erous quarto  daily  in  connection  with  other  similar  helps,  and  thus, 
by  comparison,  are  able  to  see  its  superior  fulness  to  any  of  its  pres- 
ent competitors.  It  has  come  as  near  to  the  older  English  spelling 
and  pronouncing  as  it  could  without  abandoning  entirely  Dr.  Web- 
ster's principles  of  language,  and  where  it  differs,  it  gives  both  forms 
of  usage.  The  work  is  most  honorable  to  American  scholarship  and 
enterprise. 

6. — Forty  Yean  of  Pioneer  Life,  Memoir  of  John  Mason  Peck, 
D.  D.  Edited  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence  by  Burus 
Babcock.  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Publication  Society* 
pp.  360.     1864. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintanoe  with  John  M. 
Peck,  as  everybody  uaed  familiarly  to  ,eaU  him,  in  Illaiois  and 
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Missouri.  He  was  a  deoidedlj  original  character.  At  one  and  the 
same  time  we  knew  him  to  fill  the  various  ofilces  of  stated  preacher, 
theological  professor,  editor,  secretary  of  the  missionary  society  of 
his  denomination,  iand  postmaster.  He  was  a  tall,  bony,  loud- 
voiced,  positive,  keen-eyed  man,  with  a  bright,  good-natured  counte- 
nance, and  always  ready  for  an  argument  with  a  pedobaptist,  or 
any  other  challenger.  A  rent  in  his  elbow  and  another  under  his 
arm  were  the  common  embellishments  of  his  pulpit  oratory.  .On  a 
warm  day  he  would  take  off  his  coat  and  hang  it  over  the  pulpit-side, 
or  whatever  might  be  its  substitute,  approaching  as  nearly  as  the 
unbuttoned  shirt-sleeves  to  the  more  flowing  lawn  of  our  brethren 
of  '^  the  three  orders.''  None  of  these  ever  considered  himself  a 
more  lineal  descendant  of  the  apostles,  sent  forth  to  disciple  and  bap- 
tize the  nations,  than  did  this  lover  of  deep  water.  He  was  a  genu- 
ine man,  with  not  a  particle  of  flummery  about  him  ;  and  within  a 
wide  circle  of  territory  of  which  St.  Louis  is  the  centre,  his  memory 
will  long  live  as  one  of  the  founders  of  society. 

With  very  partial  book-learning.  Dr.  Peck  was  well  versed 
in  a  certain  range  of  practical  affairs,  and  pos^ssed  an  activity 
and  energy  of  mind  which  made  up  for  the  lack  of  a  more 
liberal  education.  He  went  from  Connecticut  to  the  Mississippi 
among  the  first  of  living  emigrants,  and  spent  his  life  in  pioneer 
work,  to  which  he  was  constitutionally  and  in  every  way  well 
adapted.  To  write  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  not  an  easy  task,  for 
though  it  must  be  full  of  action  and  variety,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  embody  its  restless  spirit  in  words.  It .  does  not  stand  still  long 
enough  to  be  photographed  distinctly.  This  is  hardly  the  man  whom 
we  knew,  in  his  rough,  wide-awake,  joking^  earnest,  work-a-day  at- 
mosphere. The  cause  may  be,  to  some  extent,  in  the  editorship  of 
the  journals,  but  more,  we  fancy,  in  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
subject.  To  do  such  a  life  justice,  it  must  bo  written  with  an  ahan-' 
dan  which  shall  have  no  very  nervous  fear  of  violating  rhetorical 
and  conventional  proprieties.  Rowland  Hill  named  his  coach  horses 
Order  and  Decorum,  because  some  one  had  accused  him  of  riding 
loosely  over  these  excellent  virtues.  Rowland  Hill  could  have  edited 
John  M.  Peck's  journals,  and  gathered  up  his  personal  oddities,  with 
a  closer  approach  to  the  original. 

7. -^Essays  on  Social  StibjecU^  From  the  Saturday  Review.   Boston : 
Ticknor  &  Fields,    pp.  SM.     1865. 

TmBTT  several  papers  in  this  duodecimo  do  not  give  room  for  a 
very  prolix  extension  of  any  one  of  them.  Ten  pages  to  an  essay 
is  long  enough  for  this  easy  going,  slightly  jointed,  and  often  prosy 
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kind  of  compositioD.  Addison  and  Johnson  came  nearer  the  right 
length  than  Macaulaj  and  Stephen.  Their  essays  were  only  this  in 
name;  in  reality,  they  were  elaborate  quarterly-review  articles. 
The  essay  is  legitimately  a  brief,  terse,  piquant,  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive talk  about  some  common  affair,  neatly  put  together,  but  not 
stiff  in  the  joints.  It  ought  to  have  some  philosophy  under  it,  but 
not  in  any  technical  outcrops.  It  is  a  sort  of  genre  painting  in 
words  ;  a  very  attractive,  but  not  the  easiest  branch  of  art. 

On  the  whole,  wc  like  these  papers.  They  are  less  pretentious, 
less  highly  colored,  than  Mr.  Alexander  Smith's  recent  volume :  less 
elongated  and  egotistical  than  the  Country  Parson's  Recreations,  yet 
not  nearly  so  interesting,  nevertheless.  They  seem  more  made  to 
order,  less  running  like  the  i^iver,  at  its  own  sweet  will,  than  the 
Scotch  parson's  lucubrations.  There  is  more  tooling  in  them  and 
less  nature.  A  little  more  humor  .would  have  greatly  improved 
their  relish.  But  it  does  not  take  long  to  read  one,  and  when 
through  with,  you  have  a  feeling  that  your  mind  has  received  a  gen- 
tle and  friendly  nudge.  Perhaps  the  author  will  give  us  something 
better  the  next  titne. 

g. — Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jamesok.     2   Volumes. 

pp.  843. 

Legendb  of  the  Monastic  Orders^  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

By  Mrs.  Jameson,     pp.  500.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1865. 

'  Flowebs  are  not  so  necessary  in  a  garden  as  vegetables  ;  nor  are 
the  fine  arts  so  essential  to  life  as  are  the  useful.  We  expect  to  see 
more  people  in  the  market  than  at  the  Athenseum ;  yet  we  are  always 
glad  to  find  a  crowd  at  our  picture-rooms.  It  adds  greatly,  how- 
ever, to  the  pleasure  of  these  visits  to  know  what  one  is  looking  at, 
beyond  simply  the  impression  of  the  canvas  or  marble  upon  the 
eye.  These  things  have  a  history  which  is  worth  studying.  With- 
out it  they  can  not  be  properly  understood  nor  enjoyed.  These  stand- 
ard volumes  are  just  the  helps  which  are  needed  to  subserve  this 
end.  They  t«ll  the  story  of  the  older  religious  paintings  in  a  more 
serviceable  way  than  any  other  work  in  our  language.  You  find 
here  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  and  traditionary  emblems  which 
accompany  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters,  as  the  cup  and  serpent, 
for  instance,  always  found  in  the  representation  of  the  apostle  John. 
Mrs.  Jameson  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of  Christian  art,  with  stu- 
dious care  and  charming  taste.  If  her  art-criticism  is  not  always  of 
the  profoundest  insight,  it  is  clear,  sensible,  appreciative,  pure.  Oar 
people  are  just  awaking  to  an  intelligent  love  for  the  beautiful  produc- 
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tions  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  It  is  a  branch  of  clerical  educa- 
tion not  to  be  undervalued.  Hence  we  welcome  every  accession  to 
our  treasures  of  thoroaghlj  good  pictorial,  plastic  or  architectural 
art;  and  also,  every  help,  like  this  elegant  work,  to  the  better 
study  and  enjoyment  of  these  embodiments  of  beautiful  ideas. 

9. — A  New  Atmosphere.    By  Gail  Hamilton.     Boston:  Tickn6r 
&  Fields.     1865. 

Wb  have  read  every  word  of  it,  and  like  it  and  dislike  it,  posi- 
tively. It  is  Jeremiah's  figs  all  together.  We  wish  they  were  in 
two  baskets.  The  style  of  this  author  is  not  to  our  fancy.  It  is 
too  intense,  too  italic  in  type.  It  is  a  woman's  voice  on  a  high  key. 
For  once  reading,  and  in  brief  paragraphs,  such  style  has  power,  but 
like  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  materials,  it  becomes  quite  feeble 
with  use.     Page  174  illustrates  our  meaning. 

Many  things,  and  not  often  said  elsewhere,  are  most  admirably 
said  in  this  volume.  Some  things  in  our  social  life  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  of  woman  to  society,  of  the  education  of  the 
girl,  and  of  married  life,  are  touched  and  put  with  a  point  and  tone 
and  force  that  we  greatly  delight  in.  The  conjugal  relations  in  some 
of  their  surface  and  •family  features  are  satirized,  stigmatized,  cau- 
terized, as  they  richly  deserve  to  be.  The  selfishness,  tjrranny,  cold- 
ness, arrogance  and  low  earthy  life  of  some  husbands,  are.  thoroughly 
exposed,  and  the  author  has  our  hearty  thanks  for  this.  Such  hus- 
bands need  a  '^  new  atmosphere."  They  are  not  worthy  a  Caman- 
che  squaw,  and  reform  in  such  fields  of  matrimonial  life  deserves 
well.  And  these  worthy  and  well  put  portions  of  the  volume  are 
not  a  small  part  of  it.  But  they  will  largely  fail  of  being  favorably 
noticed  and  profitably  read,  because  of  their  association  with  other 
parts  of  the  book. 

The  volume  lacks  a  thorough,  all-sided  view  and  appreciation  of 
its  theme.  The  view  taken  is  intensely  one-sided  and  limited,  and 
we  marvel  that  a  New  England  woman  of  even  average  culture  and 
acquaintance  should  have  had  only  such  a  range  of  observation  and 
experience  as  are  made  to  constitute  the  staple  of  this  little  work. 
The  author  gives  no  just  conception  of  woman's  life  among  us,  and 
we  protest  against  the  general  representation  of  the  volume.  We 
mark  our  protest  with  quotations. 

Our  daughters  are  taught  ^^  that  the  great  business  of  their  life  is 
marriage"  ;  that  they  *'  will  have  very  little  more  spontaneity  than 
the  Circassian  slave "  in  contracting  it :  ^^  that  for  an  unmarried 
woman  earth  has  no  honor  and  no  happiness,  but  oidy:  toleration  and 
a  mitigated  or  unmitigated 'contempt.'"     Husband-g<ttiifg':s  the  main 
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point  in  our  system  of  female  education,  and  to  succeed  "  a  girl  re- 
ceives such  training  diat  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  her  to  be 
sincere,"  since  she  must  seem  to  be  totally  averse  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  husband,  pp.  5,  6,  10, 12.  Speaking  of  the  domestic  labors  of 
the  wife,  our  author  is  left  to  say :  ^^  I  would  rather  be  a  good  Sioux 
Indian  than  most  New  England  house- wives."  p.  71.  And  again : 
*'  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  best  women,  the  brightest 
women,  the  noblest  women,  are  the  very  ones  to  whom  it  is  most 
irksome."  p.  104. 

On  the  more  intimate  relations  of  husband  and  wife  we  have  these 
passages  on  pages  167, 8 :  "  They  do  not  talk  with  their  wives.  K 
a  neighbor  is  married,  they  teU  of  it.  If  a  battle  is  fought,  or  a 
village  burnt  down,  they  communicate  the  fact ;  but  for  any  inter- 
change of  thought  or  sentiment  or  emotion,  for  any  conversation 
that  is  invigorating,  inspiring,  that  causes  a  thrill  or  leaves  a  glow, 
how  often  does  such  a  thing  occur  between  husband  and  wife?" 
^'There  is  nobody  in  the  world  with  whom  it  is  so  important  for  a 
man  to  be  intimately  acquainted  as  bis  own  wife,  while  such  intimate 
acquaintance  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule."  We  have  at 
other  times  in  our  reading  noticed  how  information  on  a  subject 
helps  a  writer  on  that  same  subject.  ^^  People*  in  general  are  not 
half-married  ;  •  •  .  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  fraction  that  is  mar- 
ried, is,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  not  only  the  least,  but  the  low- 
est." p.  172.  On  the  permanence  of  affection  in  the  marriage  state 
our  author's  range  of  observation  leads  her  to  this  utterance  :  ^'  As  a 
matter  of  homely  fact,  is  there  love  enough  in  ordinary  housekeeping 
to  keep  it  sweet  ?  The  first  year  or  two  runs  well,  but  how  much 
living  love  survives  the  first  olympiad  ?  ...  If  she  marries  for  love, 
are  not  the  odds  against  her?  .  .  .  Love  in  marriage  I  Marriage  is 
the  grave  of  love."  Strangely  enough  the  author  adds :  '^  On  such 
atopic  as  this  the  truth  must  be  felt  rather  than  proved."  pp.  192, 3. 

Precisely.  This  maiden  writer  lacks  experience  as  well  as  obser- 
vation to  write  on  this  vast  theme.  She  is  not  in  possession  of  the 
subject,  or  a  competent  witness.     We  can  prove  an  alibi  on  her. 

Here  is  one  of  the  fated  defects  of  this  volume.  There  is  no  ap- 
preciating conception  of  marriage  as  a  fact,  or  of  the  facts  that 
mark  its  state  among  us.  A  narrow  and  unfortunate  range  of  ob- 
servation must,  we  think,  have  led  to  this  most  unfortunate  generali- 
zation. The  book  is  a  travestie,  a  caricature  of  the  marriage  state 
and  relations  in  New  England.  We  concede  that  there  are  isolated 
cases  corresponding  to  the  strong  statements  of  the  author,  but  they 
are  not  the  rule.;  They  are  the  very  rare  exceptions.  The  condition 
of  woman  ii>ii$^eW  England,  married  and  single,  is  not  fairly  put. 
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The  volnme  would  traduce  us  to  a  foreigner  or  stranger.  A  descrip- 
tion of  Boston  that  should  speak  only  of  the  lower  grades  and  places, 
in  it^  and  leave  out  State,  Washington  and  Beacon  streets,  the 
churches,  public  schools  and  libraries,  the  wharves  and  the  common, 
would  be  quite  as  just  to  the  city  as  this  book  is  to  the  New  England 
woman  and  the  New  England  man. 

But  a  more  objectionable  feature  stares  at  us  on  the  face  of  the 
book.  The  permanency  of  the  marriage  relation  is  discarded.  We 
quote  for  fear  of  being  distrusted.  ^^  I  do  not  believe  in  women's 
leaving  their  hiisbands  to  live  with  other  men ;  it  is  infamy  and  it  is 
folly ;  but  I  do  believe  most  profoundly  in  women's  leaving  their 
husbands.  It  may  be  their  right  and  their  duty."  ^'  Love  is  the  ' 
sole  morality  of  marriage,  and  a  mamage  to  which  love  has  never  ' 
come,  or  from  which  it  has  departed,  is  immorality,  and  a  woman 
can  not  continue  in  it  without  continually  inculring.  stain.  ...  If 
the  law  does  not  justify  such  action,  she  is  right  in  taking  the  matter 
into  her  own  hands.  .  .  .  The  position  which  a  woman  occupies  in 
such  a  connection,  [where  love  is  wanting]  is  fairer  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  but  morally  it  is  no  less  objectionable  than  if  the  marriage 
ceremony  had  never  taken  place."  pp.  266,  7. 

'^  But  what  of  the  Bible  T*  inquires  our  author,  quoting  from  all 
the  community.  Tes,  perhaps  that  question  should  be  raised,  and  so 
it  is.  And  answered  thus :  *^  The  chief  stress  of  scriptural  prohibi- 
tion is  laid  on  men.  The  rules  and  restraints  are  for  men.  Very 
little  injunction  is  given  to  women.  The  inspirer  of  the  Bible  knew 
the  sojils  which  he  had  made,  and  for  the  hardness  of  men'^  hearts 
hedged  them  about  with  restrictions,  and  for  the  softness  of  women's 
hearts  left  them  chiefly  to  their  own  sweet  will.  .  .  .  But  what  then 
becomes  of  the  marriage  vows  ?  Shall  all  their  solemnity  vanish  as 
a  thrend  of  tow  when  it  toucheth  the  fire  ?  No  ;  but  I  would  have 
the  marriage  vows  themselves  vanish.  They  are  heathenish.  They 
are  a  relic  of  barbarism."  pp.  271,  2. 

'This  unblushing,  outspoken  rejection  of  scriptural  authority  and 
the  Christian  usage  of  all  ages  and  countries  in  the  matter  of  marriage 
vows,  tempts  one  to  the  use  of  severe  language.  It  is  a  steep  grading 
toward  the  low  "  free-love "  level.  It  is  not  even  good  Parisian 
morality.  And  just  here  crops  out  that  rising  thought  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  volume,  showing  its  full  proportions,  that  Moses  wrote 
all  he  knew  of  the  apostasy,  and  as  a  man  involved  Eve  unduly,  and 
that,  could  she  tell  her  side,  the  record  would  be  both  more  ample 
and  more  just.  New  Testament  authority  is  slurred  in  thp  same 
way.  What  then  becomes  of  Inspiration  and  Moses  and  Paul? 
Bather  is  the  question  :  What  becomes  of  Gail  Hamilton?  Moses 
62*    • 
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said  some  sharp  things  about  his  sister  for  questioning  his  authority^ 
as  fully  inspired,  and  Paul  had  occasion  to  rebuke  some  women  of 
easy  speech.  Were  they  alive  now,  we  think  they  would  be  moved 
of  the  H^ly  Ghost  to  speak  again.  Nay,  being  dead,  they  yet  speak, 
and  we  most  earnesty  commend  our  author  to  a  revision  of  her 
'^  love  "  question  at  the  feet  of  those  ancient  masters  of  her  theme. 

But  we  have  quoted  enough,  too  much.  The  volume  slurs  and 
depreciates  marriage,  and  a  tone  and  spirit  run  through  its  pages  as 
if  the  writer  had  a  grudge  against  it.  The  sentences  march  along 
in  a  kind  of  bloomer  gait  as  to  a  women's  rights  convention.  And 
this  attack  by  a  woman  on  matrimonial  vows  appears  all  the  stranger 
when  we  consider  what  they  have  done  in  their  scriptural  force  and 

*  intent  for  woman.  Make  '^  love  the  sole  morality  of  marriage," 
and  the  only  condition  of  permanency  in  the  marriage  tie,  and 
woman  will  be 'set  back  and  out  among  the  Gentiles,  where  Judaism 
and  Christianity  found  her.  We  have  admitted  that  there  are  some 
blemishes  on  the  matrimonial  picture  ;  what  we  object  to  is  the  bum« 
ing  of  the  canvas  to  remove  them. 

One  small  party  will  give  its  sympathies  to  the  writer  in  these 
pages,  those  who  have  been  married  unfortunately,  and  a  few  of 
those  who  unfortunately  have  not  been   married ;  but  the  vast  ma^ 

jority,  who  can  testify  from  what  they  know,  in  the  deep  blessedness 
of  married  life,  will  mouru  and  sorrow  that  a  New  England  woman 
could  write  such  a  book. 

10. — A  Commentary  on  ^e  Holy  Scriptures^  Crkicaly  Doctrinal^ 
JBomiletieal:  with  special  reference  to  Ministers  and  Students* 
By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  Professor  of*  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  Vol.  I.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  together  with 
a  General  Theological  and  Homiletical  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament.  Translated  from  the  Third  Grerman  Edition,  with  ad- 
ditions, original  and  selected.  By  Philip  Sghaff,  D.  D.  In 
connection  with  American  Divines  of  various  Evangelical  De- 
nominations. Boyal  8vo.  pp.  xxii.  568.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner.     1865. 

We  recently  noticed  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Commentary  upon 
the  New  Testament,  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  Here  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  a 
much  greater  work  upon  the  entire  Bible.  Both  of  these  are  under 
the  management  of  German  students  domesticated  among  us,  bring- 
ing the  'Wealth  of  European  scholarship  to  enrich  our  literature. 
This  last  enterprise,  we  are  told,  involves  a  capital  to  carry  it 
through  of  $25,000.     Now,  as  our  book  publishers  are  proyerbially 
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among  the  shrewdest  of  our  business  men,  this  would  not  indicate 
much  prospect  of  a  falling  off  in  the  devout  study  of  the  Word  of 
God,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  efforts  in  that  direction  of  Colenso, 
Benan,  the  Westminster  Review,  Christian  Examiner,  Dr.  Fumess, 
and  the  table-rappers.  As  the  Bible  has  had  more  commentaries 
written  upon  it  than  any  dozen  books  in  existence,  so  it  is  likely  still 
to  have  more  reverential  readen  to  the  end  of  time. 

This  new  book  is  fortunate  especially  in  its  editorial  management. 
Dr.  Schaff  stands  prominent  in  qualifications  both  of  learning  and  of 
heart,  for  such  an  undertaking,  among  all  living  scholars.  This  is 
saying  much,  but  we  think  it  simply  true.  He  enjoys  the  highest 
reputation  abroad  for  critical  Christian  erudition  in  its  wide  range, 
ami  among  us  he  is  honored,  beyond  most,  for  a  peculiarly  modest 
and  earnest  devotion  to  the  interests  of  spiritual  religion.  We  know 
not  in  whose  hands  the  Holy  Scriptures  could  find  a  more  thorough 
and  appreciative  and  profitable  exposition. 

Prof.  Schaff  introduces  us  to  the  author  of  the  original  work.  Dr. 
Lange,  in  a  very  pleasant  way,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  purest  di-^ 
vines  that  Germany  ever  produced,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  varied 
culture,  deep  piety,  genial,  affectionate,  simple,  unassuming,  ex<^lU 
ing  as  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  preacher,  of  a  fresh,  stimu- 
lating, fascinating  mind  and  spirit ;  more  positive  and  decided  in 
theology,  than  Neander  and  Tholuck,  yet  more  conciliatory  than 
Hengsteoberg,  an  utterly  uncompromising  foe,  however,  of  German 
rationalism  and  scepticism,  and  anti-biblical  criticism.  His  theolog- 
ical position  is  represented  to  be  '^  evangelical  catholic,  churchly,  yet 
unsectarian,  conservative,  yet  progressive  ;  it  is  the  true  living  the- 
ology of  the  age,"  which  aims  to  unite  the  vital  elements  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Reformed  Confessions,  and  on  this  basis 

"To  promote  catholic  unity  and  harmony  among  the  conflicting 
branches  of  Cbrist's  church."  ....  "  It  is  this  theology  which  is  now 
midergoing  a  process  of  naturalization  and  amalgamation  in  the  United 
States,  which  will  here  be  united  with  the  religious  fervor,  the  souqd, 
strong  common  sense,  and  free,  practical  energy  of  the  Anglo-American 
race,  and  which  in  this  modified  form  has  a  wider  field  of  usefiilness  be- 
fore it  in  this  new  world  than  even  in  its  European  fatherland."   p.  xiii. 

We  freely  accept  this  statement,  in  our  interpretation  of  its  mean- 
ing, of  our  distinguished  friend  from  abroad,  (for  so  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  naming  him  personally,)  while  we  are  constrained  to 
watch  most  carefully  the  process  of  this  very  ^'amalgamation,"  lest 
the  ''miry  clay"  shall  displace  "the  silver  and  gold."  Meanwhile, 
to  return  to  this  Commentary,  it  very  fully  satisfies  our  idea  of  a 
biblical  help  in  its  criticism  of  the  sacred  text,  in  its  doctrinal  sum- 
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marieB,  in  its  practical  teachings,  in  its  devotional  spirit,  and  in  its 
homiletical  hints.  This  last  feature  is  specially  valuable.  Minis- 
ters, Sabbath  School  teachers,  and  conductors  of  social  religious 
meetings  will  gain  many  suggestions  to  assist  their  labors.  They 
will  get  into  the  central  and  side  meanings  of  the  sacred  word,  with 
great  facility  and  delight,  through  these  brief  hints.  The  work  has 
special  adaptations  to  lay  readings  and  study,  and  should  have  a 
liberal  patronage  from  intelligent  persons  who  are  not  professional 
students,  as  well  as  from  this  more  educated  class. 

The  Introduction  is  new,  pithy,  and  full  of  interest.  A  large 
amount  of  hermeneutical,  bibliographical,  homiletical,  ecclesiastical, 
and  general  biblical  information  is  crowded  into  its  moderate  dimen- 
sion. In  the  body  of  the  work,  the  chief  writers  upon  special  top- 
ics are  named  under  the  title  of  '^Literature,"  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  We  suggest  the  liability  of  omitting  the  names  of  prominent 
writers  in  our  English  tongue,  as  being  less  familiar  to  the  editor 
than  those  of  his  own  nation.  For  instance,  we  miss,  under  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  excellent  and  elaborate  work  of 
Ezekiel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Derry,  London,  1692.  We 
shall  look  for  th^  continuance  of  this  publication  with  lively  interest 
and  very  expanded  expectations. 

11. — Miscellaneous.  CJiristiun  Home  Life:a  Book  of  Exam- 
ples and  Principles,  Aiherican  Tract  Society,  New  York,  and  40 
Comhill,  Boston.  Noticed  in  our  last  number.  Pastor's  Jottings : 
cr  Striking  Scenes  during  a  Ministry  of  Thirty-five  Tears.  By  the 
same.  Not  extracts  from  old  sermons,  but  stirring  facts  growing 
out  of  the  pastoral  office  and  work,  those  facts  that,  when  well  told 
as  here,  always  move  us,  because  so  vital,  thrilling  and  practical. 
Sketches  of  Eloquent  Preachers,  "By  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterbury,  D.  D. 
By  the  same.  There  are  twenty-three  of  these  brief  memoirs,  and 
the  most  of  them  of  modem  preachers.  The  work  is  happily  exe- 
cuted, being  a  condensed,  lively,  faithful  outline  of  the  subjects. 
Wcdter  Martin :  or  the  Factory^  the  School  and  the  Camp,  By  the 
same.  The  title  tells  our  younger  readers  just  what  to  expect  in  a 
book  as  interesting  as  any  novel,  and  all  the  better  for  being  pei*feetly 
true.  There  was  a  real  Walter.  The  Bloom  of  Youth :  or  Worthy 
Examples,  By  the  same.  More  facts  about  real  children,  and  well 
selected  and  written  out.  Five  Years  in  the  Alleghanies,  By  the 
same.  We  greatly  misjudge  if  this  little  book  does  not  have  a  wide 
reading.  He  who  goes  into  these  mountains  will  go  through  them. 
The  Color  Bearer:  Francis  A,  Clary,     Little  Lucy  of  the  West^  and 
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seven  other  little  ones.    Jphloe^  the  poor  Slave.     AH  three  hj  the 
same  Society,  and  of  the  best  children's  reading. 

*»*  We  have  received,  just  as  we  go  to  press,  from  Charles  Scribner, 
New  York,  Woolsey'a  International  Law ;  Maine^s  Ancient  Law ;  Cooke's 
Religion  and  Chemistry :  from  Harper  A  Bros.,  HaiPs  Arctic  Researehes; 
Under  the  Ban :  from  Hurd  &  Houghton,  Gardner's  Autumn  Leaves ; 
Williams'  Year  in  China ;  Idyls  of  Battle:  from  W.  V.  Spencer,  Boston, 
Mill's  Dissertations  and  Discussions :  to  which  we  shall  give  our  early  at^ 
tention. 


AETICLE  IX. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


Ourselves.  We  enter  on  our  fifth  year  with  more  comfort  and 
confidence  than  we  have  on  any  other.  We  are  happy  to  find  our 
first  judgment  of  four  years  ago  correct,  that  there  is  a  place  for  us 
without  displacing  any  one.  Our  growing  list  of  contributors,  now 
more  than  sixty,  and  our  growing  list  of  subscribers,  now  much  bet- 
ter than  ever  before,  far  better  than  these  stern  times  would  warrant  us 
in  expecting,  give  us  assurance  that  there  was  a  need  for  the  Boston 
BevietOy  and  that  we  are  in  some  good  degree  meeting  it.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  instruct  and  interest  the  Christian  family  as  well  as  the 
scholar,  in  theology,  practical  life  and  general  literature.  Our  range 
of  topics  is  therefore  wide  and  varied,  and  their  selection  and  treat- 
ment most  liberal, 'as  one  would  see  must  be  the  case,  were  a  list  of 
our  contributors  examined.  The  professor's  chair,  the  pulpit,  the 
bench,  the  bar,  the  cloister  of  the  scholar,  the  counting-room,  and 
other  retreats  of  lettered  men,  have  furnished  the  thought  and 
strength  and  grace  for  which  the  press  has  so  courteously  and  uni- 
formlj  conunended  our  pages. 

At  the  earnest  wish  of  our  readers,  and  with  much  reluctance,  we 
lift  the  visor  that  we  have  gladly  worn  for  four  years,  and  with  this 
number  we  publish  the  ecUtors'  names.  We  propose  also,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  print  the  names  of  the  writers  with  their  articles.  While 
we  feel  conscientiously  restrained  from  publishing  leading  views  and 
sentiments  that  we  would  not  be  willing  to  adopt  and  defend,  we 
shall  feel  less  editorial  responsibility  under  our  new  policy  of  giving 
the  names  of  the  writers. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  public  finance  in  these  war  times,  and 
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the  verj  high  prices  for  printing  and  publishing  material  and  labor, 
will,  we  trust,  make  our  friends  thoughtful  of  our  toterprise.  It  is 
at  much  personal  sacrifice  that  we  keep  our  terms  so  favorable  for 
our  readers ;  and  we  could  wish,  as  a  kindly  return,  that  each  would 
add  at  least  one  from  his  friends  to  our  list  of  subscribers.  Our 
arrangements  for  the  coming  year  are  such  as  to  insure  a  far  better 
volume  than  any  one.  of  its  predecessors. 

Thb  State  of  the  Couktrt.  All  loyal  hearts  will  rejoice  in 
the  wasting  resources  and  assurance  of  the  rebellion.  Since  our 
November  number  went  to  press  General  Sherman  has  made  his 
^<  agreeable  "  march  through  Georgia,  a  feat  almost  without  parallel 
in  military  exploits  ;  and  already  has  his  first  in  the  series  of  chap- 
lets  in  the  surrender  of  Savannah.  Hood's  army  has  been  whirled 
and  scattered  as  by  a  tornado  in  its  rash  enterprise  of  invasion. 
The  nation  has  again  exercised  its  sovereignty  at  the  polls,  and  true 
to  its  republican  instincts  it  has  divided  earnestly  and  manfully  on 
the  question  of  administration,  and  the  struggle  over,  has  united 
indissolubly  and  invincibly  on  the  question  of  sustaining  the  govern- 
ment. In  all  this  we  are  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  foreign  nations. 
The  sight  is  sublime  beyond  their  comprehension,  that  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people  should  peacefully  contend  in  two  parties  so  nearly 
equal,  for  the  direction  of  governmental  afifairs,  and  then,  the  election 
being  over,  consolidate  in  a  unit  heartily  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  carry  on  the  government.  When  we  do  this,  all  the 
while  successfully  handling  such  a  huge  rebellion  as  the  old  world 
never  saw  and  has  not  room  for,  their  wonder  becomes  a  confusion 
of  thoughts. 

Never  before  has  the  rebellion  shown  itself  sq  monstrous.  The 
story  of  our  captive  men  will  fill  such  a  dark  page  in  history  as  was 
never  before  written  for  any  civilized  nation.  Urged  on  in  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  it  has  dug  the  grave  of  the  same. 

But  its  end  hastens,  and  before  many  months  we  must  be  able  to 
apply  to  it  the  words  of  Cicero  on  another  conspiracy :  tantam  in 
omnibui  bonis  fore  consensionemy  ut  Calilincd  profecHone  omnia  pate- 
faxia^  Ulustratay  oppressa^  vvndicaia  esse  videatis. 

Via  Media.  The  in  medio  UUissimus  ibis  of  the  old  Latin  writer 
has  reached  a  notoriety  in  theological  discussion  which  he  little  an- 
ticipated. It  has  very  commonly  been  used  as  the  motto  of  attempts 
to  bring  together  essentially  unlike  ideas  in  religious  philosophy  and 
doctrine ;  to  strike  a  middle  line  between  contrary  systems ;  and 
sometimes  it  has  served  simply  as  a  covert  from  faithfulness  to  truth 
and  God.     One  of  our  articles,  in  this  number,  shows  how  it  figured 
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in  the  hands  of  an  English  Romanizing  churchman.  In  these  mis* 
chievous  alliances,  it  has  deservedly  acquired  a  bad  name ;  and  its 
mention  awakens  our  instinctive  distrust.  But  it  has  a  good  and 
true  meaning,  which  should  be  fairlj  accorded  it.  We  find  this 
stated  so  clearly  in  Hagenbach's  Church  History  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  that  we  are  glad  to  transfer  the  paragraph 
to  our  pages. 

**  The  true  medium  ....  differs  from  the  false  medium,  which  of 
course  oflen  calls  itself  the  right  and  true  medium*  in  this,  that  it  does 
not  vacillate  without  principle  and  character  between  the  extremes,  but 
that  it  holds  a  firm,  definite  position  above  the  extremes ;  that  it  moves 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left ;  that  it  does  not  reject  every  means  of 
reconciliation  harshly  and  peremptorily,  but  yields  where  it  ought  to  yield, 
and  clings  at  the  peril  of  life  to  what  it  ought  to  hold ;  and  that  it  is  con- 
scious of  what  it  does,  and  with  all  apparent  inclination  in  this  or  that 
direction,  neither  loses  sight  of  its  object,  nor  its  centre  of  gravity.^* 

For  ourselves,  we  much  prefer  this  kind  of  a  Via  Media  with 
a  clean  cut,  to  a  broader  track  with  an  omnibus  load  of  express 
packages  for  the  world  at  large. 

Dr.  Lanob,  in  his  notes  on  the  thirteenth  of  Matthew,  says  the 
words,  '^  While  men  slept,"  refer  ^'  to  the  weakness  of  men, 
through  which  the  enemy  succeeds  in  mixing  up  errors  with  saving 
truth,  without  this  being  perceived.  Or  perhaps  it  may  denote,  that 
professors  of  religion  too  frequently  seek  exclusively  their  personal 
comfort,  without  seriously  reflecting  upon,  or  being  earnest  for  the 
I  truth  of  the  doctrines  propounded." 

This  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  It  is  the  weakness  of  good  men, 
the  lack  of  Puritan  sturdiness  of  character,  the  goodish  weakness  in 
the  back  and  knees,  which  allows  the  skilful  enemy  to  mix  errors 
with  saving  truth.  It  requires  courage,  heroism,  self-sacrifice,  in 
order  to  be  zealous  for  the  doctrines.  These  qualifications  have 
never  been  abundant  in  any  age.  Hence  the  decided  and  bold  de- 
fenders of  the  truth  have  been  in  the  minority.  Tares  (literally 
darnel)  are  very  deceitful  until  the  harvest.  The  rabbinical  name 
for  them  is  bastard  wheat.  It  is  so  dangerous  to  root  out  the  tares 
when  they  have  been  sowed,  that  our  wisdom  consists  in  being  very 
careful  to  prevent  their  being  sown ;  that  is,  we  should  not  be  so 
weak.  For  weakness  is  the  source  of  tares  and  all  consequent  divi- 
sions and  troubles. 

Quiet  under  Republicanism.  Some  of  our  European  ancles 
and  Provincial  cousins  are  disposed  to  make  light  of  oar  form  of 
government  because  of  the  rebellion.    They  affect  to  believe  that 
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Republicanism  can  not  insure  peace  and  quiet  to  a  people,  for  want 
of  power.  •  If  the  populace  make  their  own  laws  and  rulers,  keep- 
ing the  sources  of  power  in  their  own  hands,  our  monarchical  friends 
think  that  the  public  safety  and  the  security  of  the  government  must 
be  in  constant  danger,  and  they  exultingly  point  to  the  rebellion  as 
proof.  But  are  monarchy  and  stability  synonymous  terms  among 
them?  Let  one  fact  be  noted.  In  1788,  the  year  following  the 
adoption  of  our  democratic  constitution,  fifteen  monarchs  held  their 
thrones  in  Europe.  How  quietly  their  several  governments  pro- 
ceeded may  be  judged  from  a  view  of  the  fifteen  in  1810.  Then 
George  the  Third  only  wore  his  crown.  Of  the  others,  ^ve  had  been 
deposed,  two  poisoned,  one  murdered,  one  assassinated,  one  expa- 
triated, oae  died  suddenly  and  strangely,  one  died  a  lunatic,  one 
a  natural  death,  and  one  abdicated.     A  sad  record. 

'*  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. ^ 

How  far  the  people  are  easier  than  their  kings  these  factb  may  tes- 
tify. No  very  strong  argument,  surely,  can  be  drawn  from  them 
against  the  stability  and  quiet  of  republican  governments. 

Pint  Cups.  In  one  of  our  juvenile  play-days  we  were  once  in- 
clined to  abuse  this  tin  toy  for  not  holding  more  than  its  measure. 
The' laconic  suggestion  was  volunteered  for  our  filial  study,  that  a 
pint  cup  may  not  be  ill-treated  for  not  holding  a  quart.  This  is 
indeed  a  new  measure  for  moral  obligation.  The  man  underrates 
your  argument,  project,  or  improvement,  because  he  can  not  contain 
it.  He  does  not  report  you  correctly,  because  he  can  not  carry  all  ^ 
your  idea.  He  is  a  pint  cup.  Your  friend  betrays  your  secret.  It 
is  your  own  fault.  You  put  too  much  in  a  small  vessel,  and  it  slops 
over.  Your  neighbor  has  narrow  views,  feelings  and  policies,  and 
they  do  not  enlarge.  Be  gentle  towards  him,  for  small  measures 
can  not  afford  to  be  very  liberal,  and  pint  cups  come  to  their  growth 
early.  They  are  required  to  hold  but  a  pint.  A  hearty,  practical 
belief  of  this  will  make  us  much  more  pleasant  and  patient  toward 
many  persons. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
REGENERATION    NOT    DEVELOPMENT. 

BT  LEWIS  BA.BIN^,  D.D.,  TBMFLBTON,  XA.S8. 

It  is  a  fundamental  question  in  religion,  whether  Christianity 
is  a  development  of  human  nature  only,  or  whether  it  reachei'^ 
further  and  deeper,  and  is  a  regeneration  of  sinful  man  to  a 
new  spiritual  life.  By  regeneration  is  meant  the  producing  of 
holy  affections  in  the  human  heart  by  supernatural  grace.  It  is 
a  change  of  the  soul's  love  by  the  entering  in  of  God  and  his 
love  into  the  soul's  faith.  It  supposes  a  loss  of  that  love  out 
of  the  human  soul,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  a 
gracious  recovery  and  renovation  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
order  to  give  a  right  direction  to  man's  understanding,  desires, 
pursuits  and  conduct.  It  harmonizes  with  the  responsibility  of 
man,  and  allows  full  play  to  the  constitution,  attributes,  free- 
dom and  activity  of  his  soul.  With  evangelical  Christians,  it 
is  a  settled  and  central  doctrine  held  with  some  shades  of  dif- 
ference among  them,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  a  redemp- 
tion of  the  lost,  a  spiritual  renovation  of  sinners  and  aliens  to 
the  love  and  service  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  now  defined,  is  held  in  un- 
merited distrust  and  unbelief  by  various  classes  of  men.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  this  doctrine,  however  distinctly  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures,  would  have  its  claims  to  acceptance 
contested.     For  it  carries  with  it  an  implication  with  regard  to 
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man's  moral  condition  which  is  humbling  and  unwelcome ;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  lays  men  under  a  necessity  of  deliverance, 
which  casts  them,  unworthy  and  dependent,  on  the  mercy  of 
Grod.  Men  do  not  need  to  possess  great  powers  of  mind  in 
order  to  perceive  this  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration, 
and  be  conscious  of  a  desire  to  supplant  it  or  explain  it  away. 

Superficial  thinkers  may  strive  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
works  of  outward  morality,  as  embracing  all  that  is  properly 
meant  by  regeneration.  This  is  shallow  and  irrational.  For  it 
is  attempting  to  build  up  a  character  with  the  good  things  done, 
such  as  men  call  good,  according  to  the  common  standard  of 
ethics  or  human  custom  which  is  the  world's  law  of  virtue ; 
whereas  even  the  pagan  philosophy  penetrated  deeper  than  this 
gospel  of  moralists  and  men  of  the  world,  and  saw  that  it  is 
right  principle  from  which  things  are  done  which  makes  the 
things  good.  It  is  true  that  men  may  do  many  comely  things 
which  may  be  properly  commended  and  called  virtue  in  com- 
mon speech,  though  they  are  not  done  from  any  principle  of 
real  goodness.  If  the  seed-principle  of  obedience  to  God  is 
wanting,  there  is  a  radical  defect  of  character  lying  back  of  the 
particular  actions  or  items  of  the  so  called  virtue,  and  there  is 
need  of  a  radical  change  in  the  man's  life. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  notion  of  moralists,  there  is  a  vague  idea 
of  a  balance  of  good  and  bad  actions,  which  is  rashly  taken  up 
by  many  people  as  a  substitute  for  regeneration.  They  tell  us 
that  there  is  much  good  as  well  as  evil  in  all  men ;  that  much 
as  there  is  of  wickedness  and  vice,  there  is  far  more  of  virtue 
and  goodness ;  and  that  even  in  the  worst  men,  good  feelings 
and  principles  are  predominant,  and  that  they  probably  perform 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  many  more' good  than  bad  ac- 
tions ;  as  the  greatest  liar  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
doubtless  speaks  many  truths  to  every  lie  he  utters.  Now  this 
may  be  true  according  to  the  world's  standard  of  ethics.  It  is 
a  very  charitable  way  for  us  to  judge  of  men's  characters.  But 
it  is  not  the  way  in  which  God  judges  of  them.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Bible  gives  no  intimation  that  God  ever  estimates  char- 
acter in  this  manner.  He  looks  upon  the  heart,  and  pronoun- 
ces men  friends  or  foes,  according  as  that  heart  is  subject  or 
disloyal  to  his  law  and  government. 
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The  dasses  of  nataralists  and  pantheists ,  who  openly  reject 
CSiristianity  as  a  supernatural  revektiony  or  ignore  it,  are  shut 
np  to  nature  for  the  remedy  of  moral  disorders  in  the  world. 
By  the  necessity  of  their  scheme,  they  are  obliged  to  depend  on 
development  and  human  progress  as  the  soyereign  cure  for  the 
sms  and  disorders  of  souls.  Their  oracle  informs  them  of  no 
remedial  agency  beyond  what  is  found  in  nature  with  its  civil- 
izing forces  of  science  and  art.  We  are  not  surprised  when  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Redew  says : 

"We  believe  in  intellectual  conversion,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  gradaal  modifications  of  the  moral  nature  :  bnt  it  is  in  defiance 
of  all  sound  psychology  to  believe  in  a  sudden  moral  conversion, 
following  upon  an  intellectual  one.  Once  let  a  man  arrive  at  matu- 
rity with  a  distinctive  character,  and  it  is  idle  to  think  that  there  can 
be  change." 

It  is  nothing  strange  when  the  Theodore  Parker  school  of 
sceptics  tell  us  that  the  instincts  of  human  nature  are  the  law  of 
human  action,  needing  only  to  be  developed ;  and  that  the  hu- 
man race,  through  whatever  processes  it  has  been  passing,  or 
under  whatever  religion  it  has  been  trained,  is  moving  on,  and 
has  always  been  moving  on,  toward  perfection.  It  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  them,  knowing  the  estimate  they  put  upon 
Christianity.  The  speculative  theory,  which  has  preoccupied 
their  minds,  forbids  them  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the  lead- 
ing elements  of  the  Christian's  experience.  For  the  theory 
relies  on  nature  alone,  and  therefore  must  exclude  the  idea  of 
sapematural  grace. 

There  is  another  class  of  plausible  religionists,  who  profess 
to  accept  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  the  standard  of  faith,  and 
who  yet,  by  an  unwarranted  license  of  interpretation,  reject 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are 
Unitarians.  We  do  not  suppose  that  all  who  class  themselves 
with  the  Unitarian  denomination  are  thus  characterized.  But  it 
can  be  no  injustice  to  say  that  those  who  advocate  the  Unitarian 
scheme  of  doctrine,  though  they  claim  great  credit  for  candor 
and  fair  reasoning,  yet  do  thoroughly  ignore  and  discredit  the 
necessity  of  a  supernatural  quickening  of  the  sinful  soul ;  they 
deny  the  radical  defect  and  disorder  of  lapsed  human  nature, 
and  reduce  the  Grospel  to  a  mere  system  of  ethics  or  natural 
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Tirtue,  relying  on  the  individual  will  as  the  ultimate  power  for 
working  out  salvation  by  development  and  self-culture.  The 
system  of  religion,  which  they  construct  upon  this  view,  is  con- 
trary to  the  religion  of  evangelical  Christians  throughout,  and 
hence  the  two  systems  of  reli^on  are  utterly  irreconcilable  and 
mutually  exclusive.  The  avowal  of  this  essential  contrariety  of 
the  systems  is  not  commonly  put  forth  by  Unitarians  so  frankly 
and  honestly  as  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Manchester 
Herald^  England : 

*^  The  whole  system  of  religion,  the  duties  it  demands,  and  the 
terms  of  salvation  it  offers,  are  eonceived  of  by  the  Orthodox  in  a 
manner  diametrically  opposite  to  Unitarian  conceptiou^.  The  Gos- 
pel, on  the  one  side,  is  described  as  intended  to  coanteract  and  de- 
stroy the  natural  tendencies  of  man ;  on  the  other,  as  intended  to 
develop  human  nature  to  its  full  and  healthy  growth.  A  religious 
life  with  the  Orthodox  is  an  unnatural,  with  the  Unitarians  a  natural 
life.  The  theology  of  Orthodox  creeds  and  the  theology  of  Unita- 
rians have  not  one  feature  in  common.  With  regard  to  the  method 
of  proof,  the  authority  appealed  to,  the  doctrines  believed,  and  the 
course  of  conduct  recommended,  they  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Their  teachings  about  God,  Man,  Christ,  Salvation,  the 
Bible,  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  in  every  respect  different.  Hence  the 
two  systems  are  mutually  exclusive." 

With  some  exception  to  the  description  of  Orthodox  teach- 
ings, we  accept  this  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  any  fu- 
sion or  fellowship  between  the  two  systems  as  true  and  candid. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  fact  of  such  contrariety, 
nor  to  shrink  from  taking  the  course  of  discountenance  and  sep- 
aration enjoined  by  the  apostle;  2  John  x.  11.  If  the  one 
system  is  true,  the  other  is  false ;  if  one  is  right,  the  other  must 
be  wrong.  And  the  danger  and  damage  must  be  inconceivably 
great  in  case  we  are  found  to  be  on  the  side  that  is  false  and 
wrong. 

Now  the  question,  on  which  these  classes  are  at  issue  with  us, 
is  whether  we  find  in  the  minds  of  men  all  the  elements  of  holy 
character,  however  weak,  which  may  serve  as  the  germ  of  true 
religion,  or  whether  something  essential  to  holiness  has  fal- 
len out  of  man's  nature  by  sin,  so  that  religion  must  begin  by  a 
renewal  of  their  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  Gt)d.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  dogmatically  by  human  authority.     It  is  evi- 
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dent  also  that  the  question  can  not  be  wisely  referred  to  human 
reason  alone,  because  human  reason,  by  the  acknowledged  fact 
of  sin,  has  been  brought  into  an  unfit  position  to  be  allowed  to 
sit  as  a  competent  judge,  or  a  reliable  witness  in  this  matter. 
For  the  decisive  answer  to  the  question  our  appeal  must  be  to 
the  word  of  God,  the  great  teacher.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
voice  of  this  Divine  teacher  has  left  us  no  room  for  doubt,  that 
beyond  all  that  can  be  effected  by  any  process  of  development 
and  self-culture,  there  must  be  a  regeneration  to  a  new  spiritual 
life  by  the  superiiatural  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

We  have  no  thought  of  undertaking  to  marshal,  on  these 
pages,  all  the  proofs  from  Scripture  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
foimded.  A  few  passages  which  may  be  taken  as  fair  exam- 
ples of  the  scope  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose. 

(1.)  Kegeneration  to  a  life  of  holiness  by  the  special  power 
of  God  is  taught  in  those  passages  which  represent  the  redeem- 
ing work  of  Christ  as  implying  the  impossibility  of  finding  any 
recuperating  power  in  man.  ^  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save 
that  which  was  lost."  Matt,  xviii.  11.  "If  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead.''  2  Cor.  v.  14,  15.  If  the  germ  of  holi- 
ness is  in  the  unrenewed  sinner,  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect 
to  Um ;  he  does  not  need  a  Saviour,  but  only  culture,  to  de- 
velop the  living  germ  within  himself.  ^  This  is  the  record  that 
God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son." 
1  John  V.  11. 

(2.)  The  metaphors  of  Scripture,  employed  to  set  forth  re- 
generation, teach  us  that  it  is  the  implanting  of  a  new  life  by 
Divine  agency.  It  is  a  new  birth.  ^  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  . 
John  iii.  1 — 8.  Nicodemus,  though  a  master  in  Israel,  knew 
not  that  he  was  under  this  grave  necessity,  and  marvelled  at 
the  declaration  as  mysterious  and  extravagant.  The  young 
ruler,  whom  Jesus  beheld  with  benevolent  interest,  never  under- 
stood the  necessity  till  he  was  put  to  a  searching  test ;  and, 
failing  to  endure  it,  he  went  away  sorrowful.  In  like  manner 
regeneration  is  a  new  creation.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he 
is  a  new  creature."  It  is  a  resurrection.  "  You  hath  he  quick- 
ened who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  Eph.  ii.  1 — 7. 
These  metaphorical  representations  imply  that  Christians  have  a 
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new  moral  existence ;  that  they  have  entered  on  a  new  mode  of 
being ;  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  life,  of  which 
they  were  wholly  destitute  before  regeneration ;  and  that  they 
are  really  and  permanently  nlive  unto  God. 

(3. )  The  Scriptures  In  the  fullest  manner  and  in  various  forms 
directly  teach  that  the  Divine  power  in  regeneration  operates 
upon  the  mind  or  heart  itself.  "A  new  heart  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you."  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 29. 
**  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name ;  which 
were  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God.**  John  i.  12,  13.  ^'The  Lord 
opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  to  the  things 
which  were  spoken  of  Paul."  "  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that 
willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
mercy."    Rom.  ix.  16. 

(4.)  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  texts  which  clearly  teach 
us  that  the  first  step  of  a  sinner  toward  a  true  spiritual  life  is  in 
his  coming  to  the  conviction  of  his  ruined  state,  and  despairing 
of  finding  that  life  in  himself.  ^'  The  law  was  our  schoolmaster 
to  bring  us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith."  Gal. 
iii.  22 — 26.  Paul  made  full  trial  of  the  method  of  self-culture 
and  legal  self-discipline.  But  he  made  no  progress  toward 
the  true  spiritual  life  until  he  despaired  of  saving  himself,  as  he 
said ;  ^  The  commandment  came  and  I  died."  ^  Slain  by  the 
law."  David  never  prayed  with  better  success  than  when  he 
founded  his  prayer  for  a  clean  heart  and  a  right  spirit  upon  that 
heart-utterance,  ^*  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity."  It  was 
despair,  indeed,  of  finding  any  soundness  or  any  good  thing  in 
himself,  but  it  was  despair  prompting  to  an  upward  look  to  a 
door  of  hope,  and  to  a  helper  who  still  loved  him. 

It  is  on  such  proof  from  the  word  of  God  that  we  rest  the 
doctrine  that  regeneration  is  a  new  aflfection  and  a  new  life  be- 
gun by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  a  development  and  growth  of 
a  germ  of  holiness  in  man  by  nature.  The  Scriptures  are  our 
supreme  authority  on  this  subject.  But  the  Bible  submits  itself 
to  the  tests  of  observation  and  human  experience.  And  these 
tests  furnish  us  abundant  confirmation  of  our  interpretation  of 
the  word  of  God  on  this  momentous  subject. 
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The  question  has  been  subjected  to  fair  and  sufficient  exf^eri- 
ment  in  preaching  with  decisive  results,  demonstrating  that  regen- 
eration is  the  product,  not  of  development,  not  of  education,  not 
of  resolution,  not  of  self-reformation,  not  of  the  natural  facul- 
ties nor  of  self-will,  but  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  What  are  the 
facts  of  Christian  history  as  to  the  efficacious  remedy  for  man's 
sin  and  wretchedness  ?  It  can  not  be  denied  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  which  has  here  been  laid 
down  as  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel,  has  always  accompanied  the  effectual  advancement  of 
the  Christian  cause.  Where  genuine  zeal  and  energy  have 
been,  there  have  been  the  doctrines  of  human  depravity  and  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Where  missions  have  gone  with 
power,  those  doctrines  have  gone.  Where  great  sacrifices  have 
been  made,  great  Christian  enterprises  originated,  great  reform- 
ations accomplished,  these  doctrines  of  the  cross  have  inspired 
them. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deniers  of  this  old  and  tried  founda- 
tion work  of  faith  have  been  inefficient  and  indifferent,  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  great  enterprises  to  evangelize  the  world, 
unconstrained  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls  which  gives 
life  to  the  church.  The  real  impelling  force  is  wanting,  since 
with  them  there  is  no  deep  sense  of  man's  depravity ;  nor  of  an 
atonement  for  it  on  the  cross ;  nor  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  However  earnest  for  solid  and  social  improvement, 
their  influence  has  been  feeble  to  raise  men  up  to  a  religious 
life. 

The  religious  instruction  which  their  defective  system  requires 
them  to  adopt,  points  men  to  their  moral  faults,  exposes  their 
temptations,  and  exhorts  them  as  far  as  they  can,  to  be  good. 
Men  are  told  to  pray,  and  to  cultivate  the  religious  sentiments. 
They  are  told  that  God  is  a  kind  Father ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  wise  teacher  sent  from  Gtxl,  and  a  perfect  example  for 
men  to  imitate  and  love.  If  they  do  wrong  they  must  be  soriy 
for  it,  and  try  to  do  so  no  more.  If  Jesus  is  called  a  Saviour, 
the  meaning  of  the  name  is  left  quite  vague  and  meagre.  The 
evil  of  sin  as  a  violation  of  God's  law  is  slightingly  passed  over. 
Not  much  is  said  to  them  about  future  retribution.  They  are 
urged  to  unfold  and  exercise  their  nobler  faculties ;  to  reverence 
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their  nature ;  to  bring  out  the  good  that  is  in  them ;  and  to  be 
just  and  kind.  This  preaching  is  plainly  right  as  far  as  it 
goesy  and  it  is  easy  to  be  understood.  But  it  is  not  enough. 
It  leaves  out  the  vital  and  essential  substance  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  However  excellent  some 
of  the  individual  characters  which  embrace  it,  may  be,  it  is  un- 
able to  raise  up  the  fallen,  or  to  reform,  renovate  and  sanctify 
sinners ;  nor  is  it  sure  to  secure  the  help  from  God  which  is 
adequate  to  do  it.  This  is  the  testimony  of  those,  who,  hav- 
ing slowly  travailed  through  years  of  experiment  with  this 
method,  have  afterwards  themselves  been  **bom  again,"  and 
^justified  by  faith,"  and  have  put  to  trial  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine as  the  instrument  of  converting  and  saving'  sinners. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers  made  an  actual,  though  unde- 
signed experiment  of  the  self-reforming  system,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  evangelical,  and  his  testimony  is  entitled  to  very 
great  weight.  For  twelve  years  he  made  it  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  his  administrations  to  expatiate  on  the  meanness  of  dis- 
honesty, on  the  villany  of  falsehood,  on  the  despicable  arts  of 
vice,  and  on  all  the  deformities  of  character,  and  to  press,  with 
his  grand  powers  of  persuasion,  the  reformations  of  truth,  honor 
and  integrity  among  his  people.  The  utter  failure  of  this  pol- 
icy can  be  found  in  a  former  article  of  this  Beview,  Vol.  I.  p. 
19.  Thus  it  is  every  where*  A  ministry  which  preaches  only 
social  and  moral  virtues,  is  barren  not  only  of  conversions,  but 
of  healthy  reforms. 

A  similar  testimony  may  be  cited  from  Dr.  Thomas  Scott, 
the  distinguished  commentator  of  the  Bible.  He  entered  the 
ministry  a  Socmian,  discarding  mysteries  from  his  creed,  and 
regarding  with  sovereign  contempt  those  who  believed  them. 
He  has  told  us  that  his  motives  for  entering  the  ministry  were 
a  desire  to  procure  an  easy  living,  and  ambition  to  advance 
himself  in  the  literary  world,  together  with  a  natural  fondness 
for  reading  and  study.  For  several  years  he  sustained  the 
charge  of  precious  souls  committed  to  him,  yet  aiming  only  to 
inculcate  successfully  the  moral  virtues  upon  those  to  whom  he 
preached.  He  was  content  to  see  people  regularly  frequent  the 
church,  listen  attentively  to  what  was  discoursed,  and  lead 
moral  and  decent  lives.     By  the  grace  of  God  he  was  after- 
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wards  led,  throngh  an  experimental  conflict,  to  understand  the 
evangelical  doctrines  and  to  perceiye  that  fallen  man,  both  body 
and  soul,  is  indeed  carnal,  sold  under  sin,  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  that  man  must  be  renewed  in  the  spu-it  of  his 
mind,  new  created  unto  good  works,  bom  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  doctrine  he  ever  after  preached  with  good  effect  in  opening 
the  ejes  of  sinners,  and  turning  them  from  darkness  unto  light 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Grod.     He  says : 

'<I  had  scarce  begun  this  new  method  of  preaching,  when  a  new 
and  unexpected  effect  was  produced  by  it.  Applicatioa  was  made  to 
me  by  persons  in  great  distress  about  their  souls  ;  their  conscience  be- 
ing awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  lost  condition  by  nature  and  prac- 
tice, they  were  anxious  in  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. 
....  I  see  the  powerful  effects  of  these  doctrines  continually  among 
those  to  whom  I  preach ;  experience  the  power  of  them  daily  in  my 
own  soul ;  and  while  by  meditating  on,  and  rejoicing  in  the  cro^is  of 
Christ,  I  find  the  world  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ; 
by  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  I  see  notoriously  im- 
moral persons  influenced  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 

Such  men  testify  that  which  they  have  known  and  seen.  There 
is  no  lack  of  similar  testimony  at  hand,  from  present  and  past 
ages. 

Another  confirmatory  evidence  in  support  of  our  faith  which 
we  must  not  overlook,  is  fiimished  in  the  religious  wants  of  the 
soul.  God  has  revealed  the  doctrines  to  fit  these  spiritual 
wants.  The  heart  has  certainly  been  impure,  unholy,  unthankful, 
selfish,  lost.  This  is  felt  to  be  true  by  every  serious  minded 
sinner,  however  free  his  life  may  have  been  from  scandalous 
vices.  Tell  him  to  honor  his  nature,  and  develop  it,  and  be 
good,  and  then  he  will  be  saved  by  his  goodness  —  alas,  it  is  to 
mock  his  weak  will  and  disordered  nature ;  it  is  to  feed  his  ever 
craving  aspirations  and  his  hungry  heart  with  husks. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  that  they  are  conscious  of  no 
such  wants,  and  that  their  necessities  are  met  by  other  systems. 
They  feel  no  deep  sense  of  depravity,  and  are  conscious  of  no 
need  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  and  no  need  of  regeneration  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  may  be  true.  They  are  missing  the 
light,  and  are  struggling  under  the  law,  and  a  veil  is  on  their 
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hearts.  But  as  soon  as  they  consider  their  spiritual  condition 
with  real  earnestness  and  come  to  themseWes,  their  souls  do 
hunger  for  the  bread  which  gives  life  to  the  dead.  The  testi- 
mony of  Christian  experience  now  and  at  all  times  establishes 
the  point  that  the  convicted  conscience  stretches  out  its  hands 
for  the  grace  which  can  renew ;  it  finds  no  real  rest  except  in  an 
almighty  Saviour  and  a  quickening  Spirit.  From  all  human 
comforters,  from  all  rationalistic  gospels,  from  all  cold,  barren 
schemes  of  naturalists  and  moralists,  it  turns  away  despairingly, 
and  comes  for  its  hope  and  help  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  to  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  of  which  if  a  man  drink  it  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlastings  life.  In  the 
fountain  where  the  Christian  first  found  life,  he  continues,  life- 
long, to  obtain  it,  and  to  derive  from  it  peace,  joy,  charity, 
strength  for  all  good  works.  Thus  the  Gospel  doctrine  is  prac- 
tical ;  it  is  the  basis,  and  the  root,  and  the  inner  life,  of  all  the 
vital  Christian  practice  in  the  world. 


ARTICLE    II. 


TO    IDAHO    AND    MONTANA:    WANDERINGS  THERE: 
RETURNING. 

BT  WILLA&D  BAKBOWt,  ESQ.,  DATBNPOKT,  IOWA. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1862,  a  Mr.  George  Fairweather  and 
brother  with  another  man,  were  hunting  for  gold  mines  on  the 
Yellowstone  and  Gallatin's  Rivers,  they  being  the  head  waters  of 
the  Missouri.  The  Blackfeet  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  whites, 
and  the  party  being  discovered  by  them  were  pursued.  Fair- 
weather  and  his  company  fled  toward  the  grounds  of  the  Ban- 
nack  Indians,  on  the  sources  of  the  Stinking-water*  River,  hotly 
pursued  by  the  Blackfeet  for  several  days.     The  miners  at  last 

•  To  this  unfoitanate  name  for  a  riTer  we  are  compelled  to  add  the  following  in  thia 
Article:  Horae-prairie  Creek,  Graaahopper  Creek,  Bitter-root  Valley  and  Snake 
Barer.  The  territories  are  abundant  in  this  nomenclature.  We  suggest  that  the 
local  authorities  change  all  this  with  the  least  delay.  Names  wholly  Indian  would 
be  Tastly  preferable. 
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found  a  resting  place  on  a  small  stream  now  called  Alder 
Gulch,  a  branch  of  the  above,  the  Indians  having  given  up  the 
chase.  Late  one  afternoon,  one  of  the  brothers  wandered  irom 
the  camp  down  the  creek  with  his  spade  and  pan,  and  actuated 
more  by  curiosity  than  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gold, 
he  dug  a  small  hole  on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  some  five  feet 
deep,  and  came  upon  a  rich  deposit  of  the  precious  metal.  The 
party  were  in  an  unknown  country,  and  their  provisions  nearly 
exhausted ;  but  they  prospected  the  gulch  until  satisfied  of  the 
richness  of  the  ground,  and  the  extent  of  the  mines. 

This  was  the  original  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  of  Idaho. 
The  claims  of  Fmrweather  and  Company  are  still  being  worked 
with  great  success,  and  are  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
creek,  about  two  hundred  yards  up  the  stream  from  the  foot  of 
Main  Street,  Virginia  City,  now  Montana  Territory.  The 
news  soon  spread  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  region,  and 
miners  from  Boisce,  Nevada,  California  and  Salt  Lake,  Colo* 
rado,  Utah,  and  even  the  States,  began  to  pour  in  to  the  newly 
discovered  mines,  until  by  the  first  of  December  over  two  thou- 
sand people  were  in  search  of  gold  in  and  around  where  Vir- 
ginia City  now  stands.  Discoveries  were  soon  made  at  Ban- 
nack,  Bevins'  Qulch,  Summit  and  other  points.  The  nearest 
market  for  provisions  was  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  from  whence 
supplies  came  in  and  were  sold  at  extravagant  prices.  Gtime 
was  plenty,  and  the  inhabitants,  thus  suddenly  thrown  together 
without  sufficient  supplies  for  the  winter,  were  furnished  at 
most  fabulous  rates. 

Thus  were  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho  discovered  and  opened, 
and  have  steadily  increased  in  their  development,  until  they  are 
now  worked  by  ten  thousand  miners,  and  the  average  yield  of 
gold  is  over  a  half  million  per  week  in  dust. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  the  love  of  adventure  and  travel  in- 
duced the  yrriter  to  make  a  trip  to  Idaho  and  back,  the  expe- 
rience of  which,  with  a  residence  there  of  a  few  months,  will 
constitute  this  paper. 

With  an  outfit  of  ten  mules  and  fi>ur  horses,  attached  to  wag- 
ons that  would  carry  from  thirty  to  forty  hundred  pounds  each,  we 
left  the  Mississippi  Itiver  at  Davenport,  on  the  twenty  fourth  of 
j^Iarch,  1864,  and  crossing  the  beautiful  State  of  Iowa,  we 
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arrived  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April.  Here 
we  completed  our  loading  of  supplies  and  freight,  taking  with 
us  such  articles  as  would  pay  best  on  our  arrival  at  the  mines. 
Our  route  lay  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  for  the  first  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
streams  in  America.  Traversing  a  vast  plain  with  no  undula- 
tions, but  few  tributaries,  a  universal  sameness  in  width,  cur- 
rent and  color,  it  rolls  on  in  one  never  tiring,  ceaseless  course, 
the  same  turgid,  muddy^  sandy,  boiling,  shallow  stream,  dan- 
gerous to  cross  on  account  of  quicksands,  and  to  all  human 
appearance  but  of  little  value  to  roan,  as  there  are  no  fish  in  it, 
and  the  soil  on  its  banks  too  poor,  in  general,  for  cultivation. 

After  leaving  the  main  branch  of  this  river,  the  Loup,  about 
one  hundred  miles  out  from  the  Missouri,  there  is  no  timber 
until  its  source  is  reached  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  passing 
the  first  range  of  the  mountains,  called  the  Black  Hills,  a  few 
stunted  cedars  are  found  clinging  to  the  sides  and  even  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  but  the  wild  sage,  artemisia,  and  grease-wood 
is  all  that  the  eye  can  rest  upon,  while  traversing  this  vast  plain. 
But  of  this  country  so  much  has  been  said  and  written,  that  it 
is  well  known  to  the  general  reader. 

Of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  this  portion  of  the  route  to  Ida- 
ho, something  may  be  said  of  interest.  The  first  tribe  met 
with  after  leaving  the  Missouri  River,  is  the  Pawnees,  whose 
main  villages  are  on  the  Loup  Fork,  and  although  the  title  to 
their  lands  has  been  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  they  still 
linger  upon  their  old  hunting  grounds,  being  peaceable  and 
friendly  with  the  whites.  They  are  poor,  and  live  mostly  by 
begging  from  the  emigrants,  being  afraid  to  hunt  the  buffalo 
any  distance  from  home  on  account  of  their  old  enemies,  the 
Sioux.  Many  are  now  beginning  to  labor  on  farms  for  the 
settlers,  for  which  they  receive  remuneration.  They  are  badly 
located,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  Sioux.  They  are  very  expert 
horsemen  and  good  warriors,  but,  like  most  other  tribes,  invet- 
erate thieves.  They  have  never  taken  any  part  in  the  robberies 
and  murders  on  the  plains,  nor  do  they  form  war  parties  and  go 
in  pursuit  of  their  enemies. 

We  next  enter  upon  the  lands  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  whose 
territory  extends  from  near  Fort  Kearney,  about  two  hundred 
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miles  from  the  Missouri,  to  the  Black  Hills,  fifty  miles  aboye 
Fort  Laramie.  These  are  the  Indians  who  have  caused  so  much 
difficulty  the  past  season,  and  still  are  at  war  with  the  whites. 
They  belong  to  the  Dacotah  Sioux,  who  range  from  the  heads 
of  the  Mississippi  Biyer  in  Minnesota  to  the  Sepublican  Fork  in 
Kansas,  and  they  are  the  same  Indians  that  were  engaged  in  the 
massacre  of  Minnesota  in  August,  1862,  where  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  persons  were  murdered  by  them  in  cold  blood. 
They  are  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  North  West, 
living  mostly  upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  but  wander  in  roving 
bands  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  committing  depredations 
on  hostile  tribes  as  well  as  the  emigrant  and  settler. 

It  was  these  very  Indians  that  were  at  the  Spirit  Lake  mas- 
sacre in  1857,  in  the  northern  part  of  Iowa,  where  more  than 
thirty  persons  were  killed  and  several  women  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. General  Harney  was  sent  to  punish  them,  and  make  a 
treaty  of  peace,  when  all  the  chiefs  came  in  and  gave  up  those 
engaged  in  the  slaughter,  except  Three-Fingers,  or  Im-pe-du-ka, 
who  refused  terms  offered  him,  and  fled  across  the  country  from 
the  Missouri  to  the  Platte  Biver  below  Fort  Kearney,  pursued 
by  General  Harney.  There  was  a  large  number  of  warriors, 
and  being  encumbered  by  their  women  and  children,  they  were 
so  hotly  pursued  by  the  troops  that  they  took  shelter  in  a  cave, 
or  shelving  rock,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte.  Here  Gen- 
eral Harney  overtook  them  and  planted  his  cannon  in  front  of 
the  cave,  his  troops  being  drawn  up  at  short  range.  There  was 
a  small  creek  that  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the 
place  itself  one  of  great  resort  by  the  Indians.  Im-pe-du-ka 
refused  to  surrender,  and  the  troops  poured  in  volley  after  vol- 
ley among  warriors,  women  and  children,  until  the  little  creek 
was  swollen  with  blood  mingled  in  its  waters.  The  Indians  at 
last  sued  for  peace,  but  not  till  large  numbers  of  them  were 
slain.  This  was  the  battle  of  Ash  Hollow,  fought  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858. 

From  that  time  no  general  outbreak  took  place  in  this  tribe 
until  the  massacre  of  Minnesota,  which  has  no  parallel  on  the 
continent  of  America  for  brutal  atrocity  and  deliberate  murder. 

Again  the  past  summer  several  bands  have  ranged  along  the 
Platte  Biver  from  below  Fort  Kearney  to  near  Denver  City,  and 
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on  to  the  Republican  Fork,  stealing  the  stock  of  the  emigrant, 
the  settler,  and  the  Overland  Stage  Company,  murdering 
the  defenceless,  burning  up  trains  of  wagons  and  such  goods  as 
they  could  not  carry  off,  taking  into  captivity  women  and  chil- 
dren, some  of  whom  have  never  been  heard  from.  As  near  as 
can  be  ascertained  more  than  one  hundred  persons  have  been 
killed  by  them  since  the  first  of  June  last.  That  they  may  have 
among  them  bad  white  men  or  guerrillas  is  not  improbable. 
The  emigration  has  had  to  travel  in  large  trains  for  protection, 
and  the  few  scattering  settlers  along  the  Platte  have  had  to 
abandon  their  farms  and  flee  for  their  lives.  The  Overland 
Stage  Company  have  had  to  suspend  operations,  and  a  general 
blockade  by  the  Indians  has  been  kept  up  during  much  of  the 
time  since  the  first  of  July,  between  the  States  and  the  Territo- 
ries. 

The  most  natural  inquiry  is  made  at  once,  why  such  things 
are  permitted,  while  we  have  troops  stationed  along  the  whole 
line  from  Fort  Kearney  to  Idaho  and  even  into  (California, 
whose  special  and  only  duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  Indians  and 
protect  the  emigration  ?  In  the  first  place  there  may  not  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  garrison  so  long  a  line  of  posts, 
but  where  there  have  been  sufficient  troops,  in  many  Instances, 
the  imbecility  or  cowardice  of  officers  has  rendered  protection  to 
emigrants  and  freighters  a  mere  farce.  At  Fort  Laramie,  when 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  troops,  assistance  was  refused  a 
freighter  who  had  lost  his  mules,  driven  off  by  the  Indians,  and 
two  of  his  men  killed,  and  the  Indians  not  more  than  ten  miles 
distant  and  encamped.  He  was  told  by  the  commander  that 
people  who  would  travel  the  plains  must  protect  themselves. 

In  the  late  massacre  at  Plumb  Creek,  where  more  than  twenty 
men  were  killed,  and  three  women  and  a  little  girl  of  ten  years 
old  taken  prisoners,  the  most  wanton  neglect  and  cruel  Indiffer- 
ence were  exhibited  by  the  commanding  officer  at  that  post,  and 
deserve  the  severest  censure.  This  robbery  and  murder  oc- 
curred on  the  Jiiain  travelled  road,  along  which  the  California 
telegraph  line  ran,  near  to  an  operating  station,  and  the  whole 
facts  were  known  and  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  fort,  even 
while  the  robbery  was  going  on,  a  distance  of  only  thirty  five 
miles.     It  occurred  In  the  aftemooui  and  there  was  ample  time 
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for  the  troops  to  have  gone  to  the  scene  of  massacre  that  night, 
but  orders  were  issued  for  them  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  at  which  time  they  paraded  in 
front  of  the  fort,  and  had  to  wait  until  ten  o'clock  before  thej 
received  the  order  to  march,  and  then  were  directed  to  walk 
their  horses.  A  halt  was  ordered  at  noon,  when  it  was  found  the 
colonel  had  forgotten  his  ice,  and  an  ambulance  was  sent  back 
to  the  fort,  seven  miles,  for  it.  The  horses  were  walked  almost 
the  whole  distance,  thirty  five  miles,  and  arrived  at  the  place 
destined  at  night,  giving  the  Indians  ample  time  to  pack  away 
such  things  as  they  desired,  and  burn  the  wagons.  The  colonel 
was  informed,  after  his  arrival  on  the  ground,  by  the  interpreter 
and  guide,  that  the  Indians  were  then  encamped  only  seven 
miles  distant,  and  could  be  easily  taken ;  he  was  even  impor- 
tuned by  his  subordinate  officers  and  some  of  the  soldiers  to  let 
them  go  in  pursuit,  but  he  refused,  and  returned  to  the  fort 
without  further  effort  to  save  the  prisoners  or  punish  the  ag- 
gressors. The  little  girl  was  found  soon  after  with  her  head  split 
open.  One  of  the  women,  in  view  probably  of  all  the  horrors 
of  Indian  barbarity,  committed  suicide ;  the  other  two  made 
their  escape  but  a  few  weeks  since* 

These  are  facts  that  can  be  substantiated  any  time  by  those 
who  accompanied  the  command,  and  from  whom  they  were 
obtiuned  at  Fort  Kearney  by  the  writer.  This  miserable,  cow* 
ardly  colonel  has  been  reported  at  headquarters,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  be  sent  out  of  the  service  in  disgrace. 
There  is  a  general  want  of  discipline  among  all  the  troops  on 
the  frontier.  Soldiers  are  allowed  to  stop  emigrants  and  take 
from  them  any  arms  manufactured  with  the  U.  S.  on  them. 
Bevolvers  are  thus  taken,  and  instances  known  where  the  sol- 
dier has  sold  them  for  whiskey  to  the  next  train  that  passed.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  United  States  has  a  right  to  all  property 
thus  marked,  but  it  is  rather  hard  for  the  emigrant  to  be  dis- 
armed and  then  told  to  protect  himself  fi^m  Indian  depredations. 
Officers  at  several  stations  along  this  route  have  l>een  guilty  of 
these  acts,  and  of  permitting  soldiers  to  do  the  same.  There  is 
too  much  indolence,  imbecility  and  intemperance  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  very  oft;en  too  much  cowardice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  C!olonel   Conner,  commanding  at   Salt 
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Lake,  has  recently  been  extended  to  Fort  Kearney.  He  is  a 
bold,  efficient  officer,  an  old  warrior  among  the  Indians,  and  has 
already  sent  troops  over  the  mountains,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Indians  will  now  be  held  in  check.  Two  regiments  of 
Colorado  troops  have  also  been  raised,  and  by  late  news  have 
had  an  engagement  in  which  between  four  and  five  hundred 
Sioux  have  been  killed,  with  a  loss  of  only  nme  men  killed  and 
thirty  six  wounded  of  the  whites. 

The  Arapahoes,  a  small  tribe,  inhabit  the  Platte  near  its  head 
waters,  but  are  friendly  with  the  Sioux  and  also  with  the  whites ; 
but  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  a  small  portion  of  whose  country  we 
cross  before  we  enter  the  land  of  the  Snakes,  are  cross  and 
troublesome,  ever  ready  to  steal  mules  and  horses. 

At  the  upper  crossing  of  the  Platte,  called  Platte  Bridge, 
we  left  that  river  and  struck  across  a  barren  sand  prairie  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  Sweet  Water,  and  reached  there  on  the  first  of 
June.  Passing  Independent  Book  and  Devil's  Gate,  noted  curi- 
osities and  great  land  marks,  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  first 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  entered  the  South  Pass  on 
ihe  seventh  of  June,  where  we  laid  up  for  a  week  to  recruit  our 
stock,  the  grass  being  good  and  we  enjoying  the  cool  breezes  of 
the  mountains  at  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  No  Indians  inhabit  this  coun- 
try, it  being  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  {ot  all  tribes,  the  Sioux, 
the  Snakes,  the  Blackfeet  and  the  Utahs. 

From  this  point  our  next  destination  was  Fort  Bridger,  sit- 
uated on  a  small  stream  that  empties  into  Snake  River.  We 
had  now  passed  the  great  barrier  between  the  two  oceans,  and 
began  to  follow  the  little  rivulets  that  had  just  begun  their 
course  for  the  far  off  Pacific.  From  our  elevated  position  and 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  we  could  see  mountains,  rivers 
and  valleys  that  have  long  slumbered  in  silence.  Away  to  our 
right  lay  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  with  their  peaks  towering 
to  the  skies,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  country  is  bar- 
ren, without  timber,  and  a  scene  of  silent  desolation  seems  to 
reign  throughout  the  country. 

It  would  be  too  tedious  and  uninteresting  to  give  the  daily 
routine  of  a  life  on  the  plains,  of  its  nightly  camp,  the  hungry 
group,  the  cold  and  rainy  night,  the  posted  sentinel  and  the 
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relief  guard.  These  come  in  their  turn  and  must  be  shared 
alike  by  all.  The  wind,  the  hail  and  the  storm,  the  crossing  of 
unknown  streams,  the  floundering  mules  and  sinking  wagons, 
the  steep  descent  and  rocky  pass,  all  are  scenes  through  which 
the  traveller  of  these  deserts  passes. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  comfort  in  crossing  the 
plfuns  is  the  scarcity  of  wood,  which  is  not  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  even  the  emigrant,  until  the  mountains  are 
reached ;  and  game  is  rather  scarce  until  one  approaches  the 
mountainous  country.  Ten  years  ago  the  buffalo  ranged  upon 
the  Platte  in  vast  numbers,  but  now  one  is  seldom  found.  There 
are  but  few  deer,  and  no  elk  except  in  the  highlands.  The 
antelope  are  plenty  in  many  places  on  the  route,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  where  the  grizzly,  the  cinnamon  or 
brown  bear,  and  the  common  black  bear  are  very  numerous,  as 
also  the  elk  and  mountain  sheep.  But  few  fish  are  caught  in 
the  streams  on  this  side  of  the  mountains ;  they  are  very  plenty, 
however,  on  the  western  slope. 

The  soil,  after  passing  over  into  the  great  basin  of  the  moun- 
tains, is  one  universal  desert,  covered  with  the  wild  sage, 
and  a  similar  shrub,  called  by  the  emigrant  and  mountaineer, 
grease-wood.  It  possesses  a  resinous  quality  and  bums  freely 
when  green,  emitting  a  strong  odor  not  unpleasant. 

There  are  curiosities  by  the  way.  The  mirage  of  the  desert 
is  at  times  beautiful  beyond  description.  Often  the  route  of  the 
traveller  immediately  before  him  has  the  appearance  of  being 
intercepted  by  lakes  or  large  bodies  of  water  studded  with 
islands.  Nothing  can  convince  you  to  the  contrary  until,  as 
you  approach  the  delusion,  it  changes,  and  splendid  castles, 
walled  and  buttressed,  cathedrals  and  church  spires  towering  to 
the  sky,  rise  up  before  you.  The  most  fantastic  forms  of  ar- 
chitecture crowd  upon  one  another,  until  the  view  becomes 
most  enchanting,  when  it  will  change  as  the  traveller  rises  and 
&lls  by  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  A  train  of  wagons  at 
a  little  distance,  seen  through  this  mirage,  seems  to  be  running 
in  the  air,  a  distance  of  some  two  feet  from  the  surface  ground 
or  apparent  water,  and  increases  in  size  to  four  times  its  real 
bulk.  So  with  birds  and  animals.  The  plover  will  seem  as 
large  as  the  crane,  and  the  antelope  as  the  elk.     The  sage  bush 
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becomes  forests,  and  the  little  hills  represent  Impassible  moun- 
tains with  tops  towering  into  the  clouds. 

The  traveller  often  passes  through  deep  gorges  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  cahonsy  where  the  walls  are  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  many  of  them  perpendicular.  But  this  oc- 
curs in  solid  rock  of  granite,  lime  or  sand  stone,  and  no  mirage 
is  ever  seen  there,  nor  do  we  find  it  when  among  the  lofty 
peaks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  or  the  Sierra  Nevada.  There 
the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  and  pure  that  an  antelope  or  moun- 
tain sheep  can  be  distinguished  five  miles  distant,  or  the  elk  ten 
and  fifteen. 

We  reached  Fort  Bridger  on  the  seventeenth  of  June.  This 
post  is  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  soldiers,  but  the  Indians 
being  at  peace  with  the  whites  as  well  as  with  the  surrounding 
tribes,  they  have  but  little  to  do.  The  Snake  Indians  own  this 
country.  The  fort  is  built  of  stone,  situated  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, watered  by  several  spring  branches.  It  was  formerly  an 
old  Indian  trading  post,  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Bridger 
until  1854,  when  the  United  States  purchased  it  for  a  military 
post. 

Mr.  Bridger  has  been  in  the  mountains  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white  man  who  went 
through  the  South  Pass,  or  discovered  Great  Salt  Lake.  He 
married  a  woman  of  the  Snake  tribe  and  raised  a  family  of 
children.  One  of  his  daughters  recently  married  an  ofiicer  of 
the  United  States  army,  and  two  others  are  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  the  native  place  of  Mr.  Bridger,  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. He  has  been  much  in  the  employment  of  the  govern- 
ment as  guide  and  interpreter,  and  is  said  to  be  very  influential 
with  the  Indians,  speaking  many  of  their  dialects  with  much 
fluency.  He  has  recently  been  appointed  major  in  the  army. 
In  1863  he  was  sent  out  by  government  to  explore  a  new  route 
to  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho,  by  way  of  the  Big  Horn  River  and 
Mountmns,  through  the  Blackfeet  Indian  country.  This  he 
accomplished,  and  the  past  season  took  a  train  of  two  hundred 
wagons  over  this  route  safely  to  Virginia  City,  rendering  the 
distance  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  less  than  the  old  one 
by  Fort  Bridger  and  Soda  Springs.  Since  Major  Bridger  sold 
his  trading  post,  and  the  place  has  become  invested  with  sol- 
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diers  and  settlers,  he  has  abandoned  that  part  of  the  country 
and  sought  more  secluded  portions  of  the  mountains.  His  wife 
has  died,  and  a  kind  of  settled  melancholy  seems  to  depress 
him.  When  we  knew  him  fourteen  years  ago  in  his  Indian 
home,  none  seemed  more  buoyant  than  he.  He  was  full  of 
anecdote  and  legendary  lore  of  the  country  and  the  Indians, 
with  whom  he  had  so  long  dwelt.  He  is  now  about  seventy 
years  old,  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  frontier  adventurer,  and  loves 
no  place  so  well  as  a  home  in  the  mountains. 

At  Fort  Bridger  the  roads  fork,  one  going  to  the  left  to 
Great  Salt  Lake  Gty,  and  the  other  to  Soda  Springs  and  the 
mines  at  Bannack  and  Virginia  City,  leaving  Salt  Lake  one  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  south.  The  country  from  Fort  Bridger  to 
the  Snake  River  is  rough  in  places,  but  generally  a  barren  wil- 
derness, with  the  exception  of  some  little  valleys  on  Bear  River 
and  its  tributaries,  some  of  which  are  settled  by  seceding  Mor- 
mons. These  valley  lands  require  to  be  irrigated  by  waters 
from  the  mountains,  when  they  produce  vegetables  and  grain  of 
all  kinds,  except  com,  in  abundance.  A  great  amount  of  stock 
is  raised  here  for  the  mines.  At  Soda  Springs  there  is  a  mili- 
tary post  with  two  companies  of  soldiers  and  quite  a  settlement 
of  Mormons. 

Reaching  Bear  River  we  kept  our  course  down  that  stream  for 
several  days,  following  its  great  northern  detour,  and  having 
crossed  the  mountains  of  that  name,  we  struck  across  a  rough 
broken  country  to  Snake  River,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of 
the  Columbia.  In  the  streams  of  this  region  we  found  an 
abundance  of  the  common  brook  trout,  weighing  from  two  to 
six  pounds. 

The  Indians  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  peaceable,  and 
in  fact  always  have  been  with  a  few  exceptions.  Some  wander- 
ing bands  at  times  have  driven  off  the  stock  of  emigrants  and 
settlers,  and  they  have  been  punished  for  it.  A  year  or  two 
ago  the  Snakes  undertook  to  break  up  an  established  ferry  on 
Snake  Kver,  and  gathered  in  large  numbers  to  drive  off  the  oc- 
cupants. A  runner  was  sent  to  Colonel  Conner,  then  stationed 
at  Salt  Lake,  and  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of  his  presence 
among  them  with  troops,  they  were  surrounded.  A  battle  en- 
sued in  which  the  Indians  lost  two  hundred  of  their  warriors. 
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while  but  three  of  the  troops  were  killed,  since  which  time  they 
have  been  very  peaceable. 

It  is  now  that  the  emigrant  begins  to  feel  the  serious  effects 
of  his  long  and  tedious  journey.  The  scarcity  of  grass  on  the 
plains  has  reduced  his  stock,  and  they  become  weak  and  unable 
to  perform  their  usual  daily  labor.  The  constant  care  and  anx- 
iety, the  nightly  watchings  to  avoid  Indian  surprise,  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill  mountain  blast  of  the  night,  all 
combine  to  fill  the  mind  with  dark  forebodings.  The  traveller 
is  often  forced  from  the  main  road  to  the  base  of  the  mountains 
or  deep  ravines  to  find  feed  for  his  stock,  and  then  perhaps  in 
very  small  quantities.  Our  water  buckets  generally  froze  over 
at  night  during  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  and  on  the 
fourth  of  July  morning  ice  was  plenty  around  the  camp,  and  so 
on  the  fifth. 

We  reached  Virginia  Gty  on  the  seventh  of  July,  after  a 
journey  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  without  accident  or 
sickness  in  the  party.  The  whole  time  employed  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Virginia  City  was  three  months  and  ten  days. 

The  Territory  of  Idaho  formerly  contained  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  but  in  March  last,  Congress  passed  an  act  dividing  it 
by  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  making  the  eastern  portion  a 
separate  Territory,  called  Montana,  and  the  western  portion 
Idaho.  Virginia  City  is  in  Montana,  and  probably  destined  to 
become  the  seat  of  government  for  that  Territory.  This  city, 
which  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  like 
most  other  towns  in  mbing  districts,  is  situated  in  a  ravine  or 
gulch,  as  stated  ui  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  first 
buildings  were  put  up  in  the  summer  of  1862,  since  which  time 
it  has  had  a  steady  increase  to  the  present.  More  than  five 
hundred  houses  were  built  during  the  season  of  1864.  The 
population  is  floating,  but  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifleen  thou- 
sand in  the  city  and  vicinity.  It  is,  of  course,  a  mixed  com- 
munity from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  the  old  world. 

The  usual  amount  of  gambling  and  liquor  saloons  are  found 
here  that  exist  in  all  mining  villages.  The  Sabbath  is  dese- 
crated, and  until  the  first  of  October  last  was  made  a  day 
of  general  trading,  auctions,  prize  fights,  theatricals,  bull 
fights  and  drunkenness.      By  an  act  of  the  city  council,  all 
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this  was  forbidden,  and  by  general  consent  all  stores  and  offices 
were  to  be  closed  on  that  day.  Very  recently  a  beautiful  little 
church  edifice  has  been  built,  paid  for  and  dedicated  to  God.  A 
stated  preacher  is  now  located  there  of  the  Presbyterian  order. 
One  or  two  schools  have  recently  been  opened,  and  morality, 
reli^on  and  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  are  prevailing. 

To  what  extent  the  mineral  deposit  of  this  country  may  exist 
is  not  yet  fully  determined,  but  sufficient  is  already  known  to 
induce  capitalists  to  invest  largely,  not  only  in  mining,  but  mer- 
chandise, mills,  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  The  difference 
between  these  mines  and  those  first  discovered  in  California,  is, 
that  there  are  no  surface  diggings  here.  The  deposit  lies  deep, 
from  ten  to  twenty  five  and  fif);y  feet.  Capital  is  required  to 
open  and  work  the  claims  here,  while  in  California  the  laborer 
without  means  could  pan  out  his  ten  or  twenty  dollars  per  day. 

All  the  gold  obtained  at  present  is  from  gulch  diggings,  by 
washing  the  dirt  in  which  the  gold  is  deposited,  there  being  no 
mills  yet  to  work  the  quartz  rock,  which  abounds  throughout 
the  country  and  as  rich  as  any  yet  discovered.  Gold  is  found 
either  in  dirt  and  gravel  deposit  in  the  bed  of  some  creek  or 
ravine,  or  in  quartz  rock.  When  it  lies  in  creeks  or  ravines  it 
is  called  gulch  diggings,  and  is  from  five  to  twenty  five  and 
fifty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  always  upon  the  bed  rock  of  the 
creek.  When  a  discovery  is  made  by  prospecting,  that  is,  sink- 
ing a  shaft  to  the  bed  rock  and  washing  the  dirt  containing  gold 
to  test  it,  the  discoverer,  by  mmers'  laws,  is  entitled  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  width,  including  the  discovery,  and  one  hundred 
more  adjoining,  either  above  or  below  the  discovery  which  runs 
crosswise  to  the  creek  or  ravine,  and  to  any  extent  that  gold 
may  be  found.  The  next  claimant  may  take  one  hundred  feet 
above  or  below.  All  claims  must  be  staked  off,  recorded  and 
worked,  to  hold  them.  The  water  in  the  creek  is  common  to 
all,  and  none  can  stop  it  or  turn  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  de- 
prive others  of  it,  nor  can  they  turn  it  upon  other  claims  after 
using  it.  Drain  ditches  have  to  be  dug,  where  water  comes 
into  the  mine,  or  pumps  must  be  used. 

The  usual  mode  of  obtaining  the  gold  now  is  to  remove  the 
surface  dirt  and  gravel  where  the  gold  does  not  lie  more  than 
ten  feet  under.     When  deeper  than  that,  a  shaft  is  sunk  per- 
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pendicularly  to  the  bed  rock,  and  then  the  dirt  is  obtained  by 
drifting  underneath,  as  in  coal  mines.  The  dirt  is  washed  in 
sluices  made  of  pine  lumber,  with  false  bottoms  full  of  small 
holes  through  which  the  gold  falls  when  washing.  This  false 
bottom  is  removed  at  night,  the  gold  taken  out  and  the  result  of 
the  day's  labor  known.  Four  and  five  hands  are  generally  em- 
ployed at  this  work,  and  when  they  do  not  find  from  eight  to 
twelve  dollars  to  the  hand,  they  consider  the  diggings  poor.  In 
rich  dirt  we  have  seen  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  and  even  two 
thousand  dollars  taken  out  as  the  result  of  one  day's  labor. 

The  mineral  that  lies  in  rock  formation  seems  to  have  no  di- 
rect connection  with  the  water  or  gulch  deposit,  and  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  found  near  gulch  gold,  although  it  may  occur ;  nor 
is  it  found  in  ledges  of  rock  where  the  surface  is  exposed,  as  on 
the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  or  among  the  crags  and  cliffs 
and  broken  precipices  ;  but  generally  beneath  the  surface,  oft;en 
upon  sloping  hill-sides,  and  sometimes  upon  the  open  prairie  or 
valley  between  high  ranges  of  mountains. 

It  was  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  our  journey  to  Idaho,  to 
traverse  the  wild  and  unknown  portions  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
.  tains,  to  ascend  their  highest  tops,  and  dive  deep  into  their  low- 
est craters  and  dark  valleys.  Therefore,  making  the  necessary 
preparations  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  forming  a  select  com- 
pany of  eight  persons,  some  of  them  experienced  mountaineers, 
and  all  mounted  on  Indian  ponies  or  mules,  except  two  in  the 
baggage  wagon,  to  which  was  attached  four  mules,  and  loaded 
with  provisions,  camp  utensils,  rifles,  pick  axes  and  spades,  we 
left  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  July,  and  encamped  the 
first  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Stinking-water  River,  twenty  five 
miles  distant. 

This  little  stream  of  some  forty  feet  in  width,  derives  its 
name  from  the  Indians,  who  many  years  since  had  a  very 
bloody  battle  upon  its  banks,  and  not  only  the  horses  killed  in 
action  were  thrown  into  the  stream,  but  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy,  which  of  course  rendered  the  water  unfit  for  use,  and 
hence  its  name.  It  empties  into  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Mis- 
souri. The  valley  of  this  stream  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
affording  an  extensive  range  for  stock  and  much  good  land  for 
cultivation.       It  is  sparsely  settled   for  thirty  miles  from  its 
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mouth,  with  ranches  that  herd  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and 
horses y  brought  in  bj  the  emigration.  There  is  no  timber  upon 
it,  it  being  skirted  by  willows  and  filled  with  beaver  dams, 
which  often  overflow  the  creek  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
settler. 

We  followed  this  stream  to  its  mouth,  thence  up  the  Jeffer- 
son Eiver  to  Beaver  Head  Rock,  the  most  prominent  land  mark 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  caused  by  a  spur  of  the  moun- 
ts extending  out  into  the  valley,  through  which  the  river  has 
worn  a  channel  in  the  rock  of  some  ten  rods  wide,  leaving  on 
one  side  a  bold,  bald  rock  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
That  it  bears  any  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  beaver  we  could 
not  see,  although  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  mention  it  in  their 
travels  up  this  river  in  1804,  say  that  the  Indians  so  named  it 
for  that  cause.  It  is  a  point  well  known  by  the  trapper,  and  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Indians  on  account  of  the  game  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  good  pasturage  for  their  ponies.  Captain  Mullen  of  the 
Umted  States  army,  while  exploring  in  1852  for  the  Pacific 
ndlroad,  speaks  of  this  point  and  the  adjacent  bluffs  or  moun- 
tains on  the  east  side  of  the  river  caUed  Rattlesnake  Cliffs. 
The  party  encamped  near  this  rock  and  recruited  their  stock  in 
this  beautiful  valley.  There  is  no  timber  on  this  stream  of 
much  value. 

We  continued  up  the  Jefferson  Fork  to  the  mouth  of  Rattle- 
snake Creek,  winch  enters  it  from  the  east,  and  up  this  little 
creek  until  we  were  obliged  to  make  an  encampment,  as  the 
baggage  wagon  could  be  got  no  further.  Here  we  formed  our 
main  depot,  and  in  our  further  explorations  used  pack  animals. 
We  were  located  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  of  the  mountains, 
near  to  a  mountain  spring,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  having  a 
plenty  of  game.  Here  we  first  began  our  search  for  gold  quartz 
rock,  the  existence  of  which  we  felt  assured  of,  from  the  usual 
signs  scattered  over  the  ground  in  certain  localities.  Where 
quartz  rock  containing  mineral  exists,  there  is  always  a  species 
of  pumice  stone,  a  light  porous  rock  of  a  brown  color,  found 
on  the  surface,  called  blossom  by  the  miners. 

The  whole  country  in  this  range  of  mountains  is  volcanic, 
evidences  of  which  are  found  all  over  the  mountams,  as  well  as 
in  the  valleys.     Whole  fields  of  lava  are  exposed  and  the  up- 
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heaval  of  rock  by  yolcanic  action,  exposing  burnt  quartz,  is  to 
be  found  in  abundance.  If  a  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  mountain  or 
valley  it  will  be  found  to  pass  through  different  strata  of  burnt 
lime  and  other  rock,  ashes,  etc.,  at  almost  any  depth  yet  ex- 
plored. The  best  gold  bearing  quartz  yet  discovered  is  burnt, 
and  often  so  soft  and  decayed  that  it  is  easily  crushed  in  a  com- 
mon mortar  and  washed  out  in  a  common  gold  pan. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  miners  in  hunting  the  gold  quartz 
is,  when  the  indications  are  sufficient  on  the  surface,  to  sink  a 
shaft  or  several  of  them  in  the  vicinity,  or  dig  a  ditch  across  the 
supposed  lode,  until  the  ledge  of  rock  is  struck  in  which  the 
mineral  lies.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that  this  rock  crops  out  on 
the  surface,  and  sometimes  the  mineral  is  exposed  at  once. 
Xhe  ore  is  found  in  a  crevice,  wedged  in  the  wall  rock,  which 
varies  in  width  from  three  inches  to  six  and  even  ten  feet,  and  in 
some  instances  much  more,  varying  as  it  descends,  but  generally 
growing  wider.  To  what  depth  the  lode  may  descend  is  uncer- 
tain. . 

In  the  assay  of  the  mineral,  foreign  bodies  are  found  in  vari- 
ous quantities  in  different  localities.  We  found  a  lode  of  silver 
while  at  this  camp,  with  an  eight  inch  crevice.  The  rock  and 
crevice  were  both  exposed  to  the  ground.  A  shaft  was  simk 
some  twenty  five  feet,  the  crevice  widening  as  it  descended. 
Quartz  rock  taken  six  feet  below  the  surface,  yielded  in  the  as- 
say, two  hundred  and  twenty  six  dollars  of  pure  silver  to  the 
ton  of  the  rock,  which  is  considered  very  rich.  Another  lode 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  distant  yielded  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  ton.  These  lodes  are  about  two  miles  from  Rattle- 
snake Creek  and  seventy  five  from  Virginia  City.  A  New 
York  company  have  invested. largely  this  summer  in  silver  mines 
discovered  in  this  vicinity. 

(To  be  condaded.) 
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ARTICLE  ni. 
THEOLOGY  AND  MORALITY, 

BT  THB  RBY.  0.  K.  TTLBB,  NATXOX,  MASS. 

In  the  days  of  the  primitive  church,  doctrine  and  purity  of 
life,  theology  and  morality,  were  never  sundered.  The  first 
disciples  created  quite  as  much  sensation  among  Greeks  and 
Romans  by  the  singular  purity  of  their  lives,  by  their  elevated 
virtue,  as  by  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  levelled  as  they 
were  against  the  mythologic  worship  that  a  learned  and  poetic 
superstition  had  reared.  When,  by  the  emperor's  command,  the 
philosopher  Pliny  established  an  inquisition  and  summoned  the 
(Christians  before  him,  he  was  forced  to  confess  in  his  letter  to 
Us  sovereign,  that  these  worshippers  of  Christ  were  people  of 
marvellous  probity  and  gentleness ;  that  in  their  conduct  they 
were  unimpeachable,  that  they  were  free  from  all  the  vices  of 
the  age,  and  had  but  one  odious  characteristic,  and  that  was  an 
unshaken  fidelity  to  their  leader  Jesus,  and  an  unalterable  pur- 
pose not  to  worship  the  statue  of  the  emperor,  nor  the  gods  of 
Rome. 

We  purpose  in  this  article  to  show  the  mischief  of  separating 
Christian  theology  and  public  worship  from  pmctical  morality. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  can  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divorce 
of  morality  and  religion?  Can  religion  be  truly  such,  if  right 
conduct  flows  not  firom  it?  We  must  distinguish  religion  in  the 
general  sense  from  the  Christian  religion.  Religion  is  an  in- 
stinct of  human  nature.  It  is  the  principle  which  impelled  the 
Persian  to  worship  fire  and  the  setting  sun,  or  the  Athenian 
sailor  to  offer  his  vows  to  the  statue  of  Minerva  as  he  doubled 
the  cape  of  Sunium.  It  is  the  desire  to  pay  homage  to  some 
supernal  being  in  whose  hands  we  conceive  is  our  destiny,  and 
whom  we  fear.  The  sentiment  of  worship  is  universal.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  religious  sentiment  does  not  always  prompt 
to  moral  conduct.  You  have  only  to  recall  the  shocking  immo- 
ralities that  constituted  a  part  of  the  worship  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  upon  the  heights  of  the  Acro-CorinthuS|  or  the  worship 
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of  the  Egyptian  Isis,  or  of  Sidonian  AjStarte.  The  historjr  of 
the  world's  religions  fully  proves  that  purity  of  life  has  not  been 
the  result  of  worship. 

Can  then  the  religion  of  Christ  survive  an  hour  the  decease  of 
morality?  No  :  unlike  all  other  religions,  it  claims  to  inspire  us 
and  to  strengthen  us  to  live  uprightly  and  holily.  A  true  faith 
in  Jesus  will  ever  develop  itself  in  a  life  of  goodness.  The 
Son  of  God  has  given  himself  a  sacrifice  not  only  to  remove 
our  guilt  for  sins  that  are  past,  but  to  sanctify  the  heart  of  man, 
to  give  him  power  over  the  evil  in  his  nature,  to  make  him  a 
holy  disciple,  an  unimpeachable  citizen,  an  honest  neighbor  and 
true  man.  It  is  impossible  to  achieve  a  real  practical  morality, 
that  shall  stand  against  all  temptation,  without  the  help  and 
inspiration  that  come  from  communion  with  God.  Yet  eloquent 
divines  often  assert  that  the  great  danger  in  this  age  is  found  in 
the  separation  of  religion  and  morality.  What  do  they  mean  ? 
Simply  this :  There  is  a  powerful  tendency  in  us  all  to  repose 
upon  the  weekly  discussions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
public  homage  to  God  as  most  important,  while  we  are  too  little 
vigilant,  and  too  little  scrupulous,  about  our  influence  in  our 
daily  intercourse  with  men. 

Now,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  religion  of  Christ  can  not 
survive  the  decease  of  practical  morality  for  a  moment,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us,  losing  the  spirit  of  grace,  bowing  before  an  empty 
shrine,  imperceptibly  to  substitute  Christian  theology  and  the 
eloquent  rites  of  religion  in  place  of  the  true  religion,  and  thus, 
long  after  the  decay  of  right  living,  to  imagine  that  we  bold 
the  true  faith  and  are  in  the  right  path.  But  though  we  exalt 
the  power  and  eloquence  of  godly  living  above  all  sermonizing 
or  argument,  and  plead  for  a  more  careful  morality  and  more 
scrupulous  living  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  and 
Master,  it  is  far  from  our  wish  to  utter  a  word  to  disparage 
Christian  theology,  and  the  public  worship  in  which  we  all  en- 
gage. We  have  no  sympathy,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those 
who  declare  that  a  man's  whole  duty  is  simply  to  live  uprightly, 
careless  of  creeds  and  doctrines,  and  independent  of  all  public 
worship,  nor  on  the  other  with  those  who  excuse  themselves 
from  a  strict  godly  conduct,  because  they  are  sound  in  faith,  are 
punctual  in  the  offer  of  public  homage  to  God,  or,  believing 
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heartily  that  we  are  justified  by  the  righteousness  of  our  Saviour, 
having  no  merits  of  our  own,  pervert  this  glorious  truth  into  an 
apology  for  personal  indifference  as  to  conduct  and  example. 

I.  Let  us  first  vindicate  Christian  theology  from  unjust  asper- 
sions. It  is  fashionable  with  many  to  assail  it.  Different 
minds  give  different  definitions  of  die  word  theology.  Eight- 
ly  defined  it  is  worthy  of  the  profoundest  regard. 

As  soon  as  the  primitive  church  was  formed,  certain  grand 
vital  doctrines  were  preached  everywhere  by  the  little  college  of 
apostles.  Foremost  in  that  college  stood  forth  Paul  and  Peter 
as  men  of  intellect  and  men  of  action.  The  Son  of  Gcd 
clothed  them  with  power,  and  gave  them  command  to  publish 
his  truth.  The  apostles  invented  no  truth,  extemporized  no 
doctrine.  Moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  directed  by  inspiration,  in 
their  episllas  they  cast  the  truths  of  Christ  into  system.  You 
have  the  result  of  the  apostles'  inspiration  in  the  sublime  epistle 
to  the  Komans,  in  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  another  to  the  Ga- 
latians.  That  these  doctrines  were  for  all  time,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  man,  were  not  merely  the  passing,  temporary  views  of 
ingenious  teachers  which  should  become  obsolete  in  a  century  or 
two,  like  the  philosophies  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  been  announced  to  the  patriarchs,  sung 
fay  the  prophets,  and  symbolized  in  sacrifices  and  rites  for  ages. 
The  apostles  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  eloquently 
delineate  this  Christian  theology,  and  when  in  another  century 
thiir  epistles  by  divine  sanction  are  brought  together  and 
stamped  with  God  s  imprimatur,  there  is  a  beautiful  harmony. 
It  is  one  compact  system  of  truth.  You  can  have  no  Christian- 
ity without  theology,  for  the  apostles  were  theologians. 

It  is  not  strange  that  men  should  have  an  aversion  to  all 
that  ma.S8  of  subtle  refinements  and  word-splitting,  which 
so-called  subtle  and  invincible  doctors  of  the  middle  ages 
have  transmitted  fo  us  in  ponderous  and  dusty  folios,  dark- 
ening the  divine  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  in  some  periods,  the  metaphysics  of 
man  have  oppressed  the  church,  and  eclipsed  its  light.  And 
yet,  though  we  may  be  indignant  when  some  able  thinker 
rises  and  assumes  to  recast  the  Scriptures,  and  re-mould  the 
theology  of  Paul  and  Peter;   though  we  may  be  indignant 
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that  men  presume  to  declare  what  God  has  concealed,  deal- 
ing irreverently  with  mysteries;  yet  it  quiets  our  indignar 
tion  to  remember  that  these  glosses  and  alterations  of  men  soon 
fall  away,  and  the  truth  of  Christ  flows  forth  pure  again  as 
molten  gold.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  these  great  doc- 
trines of  the  trinity,  of  the  atonement,  of  the  new  birth,  are 
generalizations  of  modem  times.  It  is  said  that  the  early 
Fathers  did  not  hold  them  in  the  form  we  do,  and  that  our 
Christian  faith  is  a  congeries  of  dogmas  that  have  been  gather- 
ing by  accretion,  until  they  exist  in  their  present  form.  It  is 
ail-  unauthorized  statement.  The  doctrines  which  are  now 
preached  from  our  pulpits  and  read  from  our  confessions  of 
faith,  are  in  almost  the  same  words  to  be  found  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  early  Fathers.  This  same  Christian  theology, 
announced  by  the  inspired  apostles,  is  to  be  found,  the  same  in 
substance,  and  almost  word  for  word,  in  the  extant  writings  of 
Justin,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Cyril,  Athanasius  and  Augustine. 
Fven  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  transmitted  their  testi- 
mony. In  the  early  times,  as  now,  men  assailed  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross.  Their  assaults  have  come  down  to  us  in  records. 
And  by  their  testimony  these  same  Christian  truths,  in  the  form 
we  now  hold  and  preach  them,  were  the  objects  of  their  assaults. 
And  now,  although  the  apostolic  theology  has  been  lectured 
upon  and  written  upon  in  thousands  of  monasteries,  universi- 
ties and  schools,  by  Abelards  and  Calvms,  God  has  taken  care 
in  his  providence  that  time  should  clear  away  the  errors  of  hu- 
man speculation,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
should  alone  claim  our  homage  and  faith. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  the  Christian  theology.  Take  it 
away  from  the  church,  and  our  religion  is  limp  and  dead.  We 
become  at  times  impatient  of  its  sublime  doctrines  and  myste- 
ries, because  we  can  not  take  them  easily  into  our  finite  minds ; 
and  then  fiy  into  the  arms  of  naturalism.  But  we  can  not  live 
well  nor  die  well  without  these  doctrines.  They  redeem  us 
from  sin  and  death ;  they  give  us  Christ  and  the  Spirit ;  they 
point  us  to  the  eternal  future  and  the  two  endless  destinies. 
They  cast  out  the  devils  from  us  through  the  Holy  Spirit's 
power,  regenerate  us,  and  send  us  forth  among  men,  pure  and 
truthful,  honest,  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
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Before  leaving  this  point,  we  can  not  forbear  saying  that  in 
•11  our  congregations  there  is  much  ignorance  of  the  Bible  the- 
ology. It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  members  of  our 
churches  are  easily  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  arguments  of 
sceptics.  They  unite  with  the  church  under  the  pressure  of 
genuine  feeling,  and  then  trust  to  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit 
for  their  advance  in  doctrine.  A  miscellaneous  congregation 
have  many  practical  topics  to  be  dealt  with  —  questions  of  the 
day  and  the  hour.  Preaching,  as  Baxter  says,  is  primarily  for 
the  church  alone,  for  culture  in  doctrine.  But,  in  modem 
times,  preaching  is  deemed  a  means  of  exciting  the  worldling  to 
repentance,  a  bugle  call  to  gather  the  wanderers  into  the  for- 
tress of  Christ.  It  ought  to  educate,  to  instruct  disciples.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Christian  people  should  become  better 
versed  in  the  reasons  of  their  faith.  It  is  a  shame  that  they 
are  routed  **  horse  and  foot "  by  the  attacks  of  infidelity.  And 
if  the  pulpit  can  not  devote  all  its  energy  and  time  to  their  cul- 
ture in  Christian  theology,  it  is  their  duty  to  study  with  dili- 
gence the  sacred  oracles,  and  become  skillful  in  defence  of  the 
truth. 

n.  But  important  as  are  these  confessions  of  faith,  this  the- 
ology of  the  apostles,  this  reverent  worship  in  the  house  of  God, 
this  is  not  the  end  of  our  Christianity.  If  we  rest  in  these  we 
worship  at  an  empty  shrine.  We  make  perilous  mistakes  if  we 
suppose  that  the  final  purpose  of  this  proclamation  of  truth, 
thii  bowing  in  sacred  courts,  is  to  secure  to  us  pious  ecstasies, 
to  excite  within  us  a  selfish,  inoperative  sensibility.  To  have  a 
great  deal  of  emotion  is  not  always  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace. 
Grod  forbid  that  we  should  be  content  with  frigid  worship,  or  to 
remain  destitute  of  fervor,  of  glowing  love.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  our  becoming  too  earnest,  or  too  affectionate.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  fruit-bearing  is  an  essential  test  of 
the  disciple.  **  Herein,''  said  our  Saviour,  **is  my  Father  glo- 
rified, that  ye  bear  much  fruit.'' 

We  must  have  not  only  knowledge  of  doctrine  and  the  glow 
of  feeling,  but  upright  living.  Christian  doctrine  and  worship 
are  all  important,  but  they  are  miserable  failures  if  they  de- 
velop us  not  into  Christian  morality.  Here  we  offer  one  or  two 
remarks. 

12* 
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(1.)  Personal  integritj  and  purity  in  the  walks  of  daflj  life 
constitute  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful  influence  of  man 
upon  man.  We  have  seen  how  Pliny  testified  to  the  spotless 
integrity  of  the  primitive  Christians.  There  we  have  the  se- 
cret of  the  penetrating  and  overturning  power  of  Christianity. 
It  was  not  its  doctrines  in  the  abstract  so  much,  although  they 
appealed  to  the  deep  spiritual  wants  of  high  and  low.  It  was 
the  beauty  and  power  of  character  which  these  doctrines  gave 
to  the  disciples.  They  had  a  mighty  faith  in  them  and  they 
became  mighty  men.  Their  unworldliness  amazes  us.  Their 
unconquerable  holiness,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  refined  sensuality 
of  the  Romans,  seems  impossible  to  us.  These  primitive  Chris- 
tians appear  to  us  more  like  phantasms  of  the  brain  than  real 
historic  personages. 

Now  we  of  this  age,  in  a  sad  and  cowardly  way,  have  re- 
signed ourselves  to  unspirituality.  We  know  the  mighty  power 
there  is  in  a  spotless  life.  We  know  that  sin  and  Satan  and 
worldliness  retire  before  it.  Doubtless  thousands  among  us, 
if  called  upon  by  some  tyrant  to  blaspheme  our  blessed  Lord 
or  go  to  execution,  would  without  hesitation  consent  to  die. 
We  should  not  dare,  worldly  as  we  are,  to  utter  malediction 
against  the  Redeemer  who  died  to  save  us.  And  yet  it  is  harder 
work  for  us  to  maintain  our  personal  integrity.  We  have  not 
so  much  courage  to  face  the  aggressive  selfishness  that  reigns  in 
human  society,  as  we  should  have,  when  fairly  roused,  to  face 
the  executioner's  axe.  The  surge  of  the  elements  about  eveiy 
Christian,  in  these  latter  days,  is  terrible.  Every  true  man  who 
dares  to  stand  upon  a  Chrir^tian  integrity,  come  death,  come 
poverty,  come  toil,  come  anything,  convinced  that  every  disciple 
of  Jesus  is  called  to  be  a  representative  of  unspotted  integrity, 
must  be  assaulted  like  the  Eddystone  light-house.  We  wonder 
why  there  are  not  more  revivals.  It  is  not  because  we  do  not 
know  duty,  or  do  not  worship,  and  worship  at  times  with  much 
feeling ;  but  because  we  fail  in  daily  life  to  maintain  personal 
integrity.  Failure  here  blasts  all  else.  Creeds  and  devotions 
are  good,  but  we  must  be  iaithful  to  Jesus  where  the  strain  and 
the  tug  come  upon  our  personal  morality  and  honor.  Truth, 
honesty,  purity,  justice,  things  lovely  and  of  good  report  are  to 
be  clinched  and  held  aloft  every  day  in  the  giant  grasp  of  a 
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ChriBtian  integrity.  Let  Christians  all  do  this,  and  such  power 
thej  will  have  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  will  be  shaken »  and 
men  will  flock  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

(2.)  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  practical  morality  of 
the  Christian  is  expected,  by  our  Master  and  by  all  the  moral- 
ists of  the  world,  to  be  something  more  highly  inspired, 
stauncher,  and  more  irresistible  than  any  virtue  which  springs 
from  an  amiable  philosophy,  or  from  social  prudence. 

There  were  many  virtuous  men  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  He 
was  himself  an  amiable  and  just  man.  But  he  discovered  in 
those  early  Christians  a  practical  goodness  of  more  heavenly 
temper,  a  morality  that  flowed  perennial  from  some  higher 
spring  than  his  own.  Hence  his  amazement  at  thdr  divine 
temper,  their  unconquerable  vii-tue,  their  indifference  to  the 
syren  songs  of  ambition  and  wealth.  There  have  been  many 
of  the  heathen  world  like  Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius  who 
have  written  maxims  of  virtue,  and  who  practiced  them.  If 
they  had  most  serious  flaws  in  their  character,  they  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this  palliation,  though  not  excuse,  that  they  had 
the  light  of  nature  alone.  What  spiritual  minds  they  might 
have  become  if  they  had  possessed  our  light,  the  blaze  and 
power  of  the  Scriptures,  the  glorious  doctrines  of  salvation,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  Our  rules  and  ideas  of  virtue  are 
from  the  springs  that  flow  from  Mount  Zion.  The  life-giving 
waters  we  drink  are  from  ^  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed  fast  by 
the  oracle  of  Ood." 

Now,  if  we  go  out  into  the  world  with  these  divine  ideas  of 
virtue,  and  soon,  catching  the  fire  of  unrighteous  desire  or 
breathing  the  poisonous  air  of  ambition,  permit  our  standard 
to  (all  fluttering  in  a  sad  and  cowardly  way  to  the  level  of  ordi- 
nary conventional  morality,  what  does  the  religion  of  Christ 
achieve  in  us  more  than  the  morals  of  Aurelius,  or  the  prudence 
of  men  around  us  would  do  for  us  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  specify  instances  in  men's  business 
and  professions  where  they  become  sadly  conformed  to  the 
world.  Men  have  a  way  of  excusing  themselves  in  every  such 
instance.  We  only  plead  the  general  issue.  If  the  glorious 
theology  given  us  by  the  inspired  apostles,  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  the  stimulating  influences  of  weekly  Christian  worship  all 
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are  ours,  we  would  simply  ask,  if  it  is  enough  that  the  world 
can  not  complain  that  we  are  not  fully  as  honest,  as  just,  as 
generous  and  pitiful  as  they  are?  Is  this  not  a  wretched  busi- 
ness, of  congratulating  ourselves  that  we  are  not  below  the 
level  of  the  social  morality?  Are  wc  not  to  judge  the  earth, 
as  the  saints  of  Christ ;  are  wc  not  to  carry  our  honesty,  our 
justice,  our  love,  all  our  virtues  so  high  in  air,  and  with  00 
lordly  a  step,  that  they  shall  flare  like  torches  of  heaven  amid 
the  darkness  of  men? 

(3.)  Let  us,  howeVer,  advance  a  step  farther.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  eloquence  and  power  of  personal  integrity  to  win 
the  sinful  to  Christ,  and  have  shown  how  the  Saviour  and  the 
world  expect  that  the  morality  of  the  Christian  shall  be  some- 
thing diviner,  much  stauncher  and  more  potent  than  that  of  the 
most  refined  man  of  the  world.  But  there  are  the  delicate 
Christian  graces  which  are  more  potent  still  to  convince  men  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  win  them  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  we  overlook  these  more  refined 
virtues  as  merely  ornamental,  like  the  ivy  or  woodbine  that 
hangs  fluttering  in  graceful  festoons  from  the  towers  of  English 
churches  or  castles.  Or  we  say  to  ourselves ;  ^  This  is  an  iron 
world.  We  need  a  Spartan  firmness,  a  fierce  virtue,  a  rigor- 
ous integrity.  Let  us  cultivate  the  great  essential  virtues  of 
honesty,  truth-telling  and  justice.  If  we  make  the  most  of 
these,  we  can  not  have  the  gentler  graces  of  Chinst."  We  all 
think  that  to  a  certain  extent,  in  order  to  secure  our  rights 
among  hard  and  selfish  men,  we  must  arm  our  very  virtues 
with  steel  spikes,  as  knights  of  old  put  theirs  upon  the  breast- 
plates and  foreheads  of  their  war  steeds.  We  can  not  succeed 
unless  we  do.  We  must  retain  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion, 
of  stern  exterior,  of  insensibility.  The  apostles  lived  in  better 
times.  The  spiritual  Christians  of  other  days  did  not  have  so 
much  to  cope  with. 

It  is  not  so.  The  Christians  of  other  days  were  not  so  fierce 
in  pursuit  of  place  and  wealth  and  power.  They  felt  they 
were  sojourners,  and  looked  beyond  for  a  city.  We  would 
be  glad  to  build  a  castle  like  Ehrenbreitstein,  and  live  in  it  a 
thousand  years,  not  anxious  to   depart  and  be  with  Christ. 
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They  felt  the  power  of  an  endless  life :  most  of  us  feel  the 
terrible  power  of  the  present  life.  They  felt  that  these  refined 
Christian  graces  were  worth  more  than  money,  office,  lands  or 
power ;  and  they  would  allow  nothing  to  come  between  them 
and  these  graces  of  the  spirit.  We  are  more  willing  to  sacri- 
fice these  graces,  and  excuse  ourselves  because  modern  life  is  so 
rigorous.  Still,  the  great  question  is  ;  is  not  heaven  worth  these 
sacrifices ;  is  anything  to  stand  between  U9  and  the  well-being 
of  the  soul  ? 

But  these  Christian  graces  I  Which  is  easier  in  this  world — 
to  be  honest,  just  and  speak  the  truth,  or  to  practice  charity, 
gentleness,  patience? 

The  strongest  forces  in  nature  are  the  subtle  and  intangible. 
Gunpowder  is  noisy  and  powerful,  but  gravitation  and  magnet- 
ism are  silent  and  more  powerful. 

To  be  kind,  humble,  courteous,  free  from  murmuring  and 
evil  speaking,  is  the  very  finest  flower  of  grace.  There  are 
many  Christian  people  who  are  honest  and  just,  but  they  have 
not  grace  enough  to  become  agreeable.  They  may  be  discon- 
tented, not  free  from  envy.  They  do  not  feel  the  power  of 
Christ  enough  to  become  kind  and  courteous,  careful  of  the 
sensibilities  of  others.  Here  is  an  extensive  field  for  grace  to 
operate.  The  apostles  Paul  and  Peter  both  insist  that  these 
virtues  shall  not  be  brushed  rudely  aside  as  ornamental  and  un- 
essential. They  are  the  flower.  What  is  a  flower-shrub  goo^ 
for  but  to  produce  the  flower? 

One  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Queen  of  England,  in  a  sermon, 
says :  ^  The  Christian  graces  are  all  linked  together.  Have  one, 
and  you  must  have  all.  Read  St.  Paul :  charity  is  not  puflbd 
up;  there  you  have  humility.  Charity  behaveth  not  herself 
unseemly ;  here  you  have  taste  and  tact  in  finer  points  of  con- 
duct.^ This  sounds  rather  like  courtesy  than  charity.  But  the 
inspired  apostle  is  not  wandering  from  his  point.  Love  has  the 
closest  connection  with  humility  and  courtesy,  so  that  perfect 
love  cannot  exist  without  either. 

"Every  breach  of  love  in  the  world  is  owing  more  or  less  to 
pride.  Whence  come  all  wrangling,  jars  and  discord,  but  from  a 
secret  feeling  that  a  certain  precedence,  and  certain  rights  are  our 
due,  and  a  determination  to  stand  upon  those  rights,  and  never  te 
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waive  that  precedence.  Strike  at  the  root  of  this  feeling  in  the 
heart,  and  you  strike  at  the  root  of  every  quarrel.  Secure  humility 
in  any  mind,  and  you  have  love.  Perfect  love,  too,  involves  a  nice 
sense  of  propriety  in  our  intercourse  with  others,  and  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  toward  them.  So  far  as  any  one  is  defective  in  this  perfect 
courtesy  he  wants  one  of  the  finer  features  of  love.*' 

We  mean  true  courtesy,  not  French  politeness  or  affectation. 
Men  may  think  you  lack  force  of  char^ter  because  you  never 
say  an  impertinent  or  insulting  thing.  They  may  think  that 
they  overawe  you  and  quell  you  by  their  importance.  But  our 
Master  knows  the  great  energy  within  you  to  conquer  your  pas- 
sionate propensity.  In  these  delicate  graces  you  make  the 
greatest  conquests.  You  become  holier.  The  world  will  feel  it. 
It  is  power  and  eloquence ;  the  beautifid  garments,  the  match- 
less weaponry  of  the  church,  proving  her  theology  to  be  divine 
by  the  courage  of  her  bolder,  but  preeminently  by  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  gentler  virtues ;  thus  making  her  strong  to  subdue 
Chrbt's  enemies  unto  himself. 


ARTICLE  IV. 
INTERNATIONAL  AND  ANCIENT  LAW. 

BT  OBOBOB  M.  TOWLB,  ESQ.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 .  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law^  designed  cu  an 
aid  in  Teaching  and  in  Historical  Studies.  By  Theodore  D. 
WooLSEY,  President  of  Yale  College.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1864. 

2.  Ancient  Law :  Its  connection  with  t/te  Early  History  of  Society ^ 
andiu  Relation  to  Modem  Ideas.  By  Henry  Sumner  Maine, 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India :  formerly  Reader 
on  Jurisprudence  and  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Theodore  W. 
DwiGHT,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Municipal  Law,  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  First  American  edition,  from  the  second 
London  edition.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1864. 

These  volumes  do  not  come  too  soon,  to  aid  in  counteracting 
a  tendency  which  has  always  been  too  prevalent  in  the  intelll- 
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gent  circles  of  society.  This  tendency  is,  to  neglect  the  stu  ly 
of  works  which  especially  appertain  to  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, on  the  part  of  all.  persons  of  education,  excepting  those 
who  purpose  to  adopt  a  professional  life.  People  are  not  in- 
clined to  read  books  on  law,  medicine  and  theology ;  some, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  technicalities ;  some,  because  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  waste  of  time ;  others,  because  they  believe  such 
books  to  be  wanting  in  attraction  to  the  general  reader.  That 
many  professional  works  are  of  a  character  to  frighten  away 
students  not  especially  moved  to  their  perusal,  is  true.  Per- 
haps the  greater  part  are  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  little 
benefit  any  except  pi'ofessional  men.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
just  to  proscribe  the  whole  class  from  even  the  preponderance  of 
dry  matter.  No  book  could  be  more  instructive,  few  more  in- 
teresting, to  an  English  or  American  citizen,  than  Justice 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Common  Law.  The  fear  of 
being  bored  has  driven  many  a  mind  from  a  participation  in  the 
literary  beauties  of  that  work,  which  would  have  surprised  and 
delighted  them.  The  general  principles  of  each  profession  are 
surely  important  to  every  one  who  seeks  to  live  to  good  pur- 
pose within  the  pale  of  society.  They  should  no  longer,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  rude  ages  when  learning  was  a  scaled  book,  be 
confined  to  those  who  are  to  gain  their  livelihood  from  them. 
It  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  a  free  state  that  the  intelligent 
classes  should  know  something  of  legal  history.  As  lung  as 
professional  knowledge  is  shut  up  in  the  brains  of  the  select  few, 
the  effect  of  modem  enlightenment  will  be  somewhat  obscure. 
The  fault  is  perhaps  on  two  sides,  that  there  have  been  so  few 
professional  works  accessible  to  the  general  mind,  and  that  the 
general  mind  has  been  slow  to  digest  what  has  been  accessible. 
The  only  way  in  which  to  obviate  the  evil  seems  to  us  to  be,  the 
publication  of  works  distinctly  meant  to  disseminate  the  pro- 
scribed knowledge  among  all  classes  of  readers.  This  has 
been  attempted,  and  we  think  successfully  performed,  by  Presi- 
dent Woolsey  and  Professor  Maine. 

The  works  before  us  are  calculated  to  reach  a  wide  and  gen- 
eral circulation.  They  are  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  who  are  really  desirous  of 
such  knowledge  as  they  impart.    The  style  of  both  the  distin- 
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goished  nuthors  is  clear,  simple,  and  accurate,  rejecting  to  a 
great  degree  technical  terms,  and  laboring  to  reach  moderate 
as  well  as  acute  understandings. 

To  those  who  have  been  privileged  to  hear  President  Wool- 
sej's  lectures  in  the  course  of  his  collegiate  instruction,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  charm  of  his  style,  and  the 
interest  with  which  he  invests  this  subject,  as  well  as  every  sub- 
ject which  he  discusses.  We  do  not  believe  we  are  over-partial 
to  a  former  beloved  instructor,  when  we  say,  that  but  few  men 
handle  the  pen  with  such  effect  as  he  does.  His  long  life  of 
study  has  fitted  him  to  treat  thoroughly  and  accurately  a  great 
variety  of  topics.  He  is  a  safe  authority  no  less  on  historical 
and  literary  points,  than  in  those  Greek  classics  to  which  it  has 
been  at  once  his  work  and  his  delight  to  devote  himself.  No 
one  who  peruses  the  present  volume  will  fail,  we  believe,  to  be 
struck,  at  once,  with  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  composi- 
tion, and  not  less  with  the  air  of  truth  which  every  asseition 
and  opinion  conveys.  Another  admirable  feature  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  parts,  and  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which, 
within  its  limits,  the  subjects  are  treated.  The  first  edition, 
issued  in  1860,  was  a  smaller  book,  intended  especially  as  a 
text  book  for  colleges,  and  introduced  that  year  into  the  course 
of  the  Senior  class  at  Yale  Cdlcge.  The  interest  with  which 
the  war  has  since  invested  the  subject  of  international  law,  as 
well  as  the  demand,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  which  haa 
arisen  for  a  more  elaborate  treatise,  have  been  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  President  Woolsey  to  improve  on  his  first  idea, 
and  to  give  to  the  public  the  present  edition.  It  was  necessary, 
in  times  so  exciting  as  those  in  which  we  are  now  living,  that 
topics  so  constantly  agitated  should  be  handled  by  a  refined  and 
judicial  intellect,  capable  of  perceiving  the  true  law  through  all 
the  mists  of  national  prejudice  and  patriotic  indignation,  and  in 
the  face  of  obstacles  so  powerful,  to  arrive  only  at  conclusions 
just  to  idl  parties.  The  American  people,  like  the  English,  are 
too  hasty  in  jumping  at  conclusions  prompted  by  their  feelingSf 
when  the  national  honor  or  interest  is  in  question.  When  an 
.  event,  on  which  the  verdict  of  the  community  has  been  nishly 
pa£8el  from  its  own  standpoint,  comes  to  be  calmly  reviewed 
and  discussed  by  the  diplomatic  medium,  a  contrary  decision  too 
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often  disappoints  and  chagrins,  and  leaves  an  antipathy  deeper 
than  before,  against  those  with  whom  collision  has  been  had.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  subordinates  of  the  home  government  are 
always  right.  Ears  are  shut  against  quotations  of  law  and  pre- 
cedent which  successfully  combat  the  opinion.  Our  present 
Secretary  of  State  has  had  much  to  bear  in  the  murmurs  of  the 
people,  for  not  following  them  headlong  into  indignant  resist- 
ance of  supposed  foreign  insults.  It  has  been  his  duty  to  abide 
by  that  calm  and  fixed  law  which  governs  all  cases,  no  matter 
where  it  bears  the  hardest.  Too  many  do  not  stop  to  think  of 
this,  but  denounce  him  if  he  does  not  immediately  answer  to 
their  first  rash  thought.  And  yet,  when  the  cause  of  disturb- 
ance has  passed  into  history,  when  people  can  look  back  with 
something  more  of  deliberateness  upon  the  question  in  both  its 
tendencies,  our  diplomatic  minister  has  been  generally  com- 
mended, not  only  for  the  justice  of  his  course,  but  for  having 
resisted  the  impatience  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  one  side, 
the  Trent  affair  is  applicable  to  the  case;  on  the  other,  the 
Peterhoff  case,  when  all  England  clamored  for  war  before  the 
&cts  had  reached  her  shores,  and  when  our  government  had  not 
been  even  heard  from.  No  gratitude  should  be  grudged  to  a 
statesman  who  has  guided  this  nation,  involved  in  so  many  per- 
ils, through  such  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  as  has  perplexed  his 
sphere  of  duty,  from  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  President  Woolsey's  will  do 
much  to  allay  the  national  over-sensitiveness,  and  to  give  juster 
views  of  events  as  they  arise.  Hence  its  opportuneness  at 
present,  and  its  peculiar  usefulness  to  America.  If  an  edition 
should  be  produced  in  England,  we  believe  it  would  be  salutary 
to  the  relations  between  the  countries,  despite  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  English  ministers  to  go  as  far  against  us  as  prece- 
dent will  warrant. 

We  much  regret  that  we  can  not  make  an  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  the  work ;  but  the  space  granted  would  by  no  means 
be  sufficient  for  such  a  task.  The  introduction  consists  of  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  international  law  ;  nice  discriminations 
between  its  definitions ;  its  difference  firom  the  jus  gentium  and 
the  jus  naturale;  its  moral  and  jural  grounds;    certain  rights 
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and  obligations  of  nations ;  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  protect 
its  individuals ;  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  property,  contract, 
reputation,  and  redress  existing  in  the  state ;  the  moral  duties 
of  the  state,  humanity,  comity  and  intercourse ;  the  sources  of 
international  law,  custom  and  free  assent ;  the  development  of 
the  law ;  its  uncertainty  and  want  of  fixed  authority ;  and  its 
importance  to  the  nations.  The  learned  author  proceeds  in  the 
first  part  to  discuss  the  essential  rights  of  states,  especially  in 
times  of  peace,  as  independencies ;  their  rights  of  territory, 
property,  intercourse ;  the  diplomatic  agencies  ;  and  treaties. 
The  second  part,  more  pertinent  to  the  times  than  the  other, 
treats  of  the  law  and  usage  in  a  state  of  war.  This  involves 
the  rights  of  defence,  redress,  capture,  and  treaties  of  peace, 
the  relations  of  belligerents  and  neutrals ;  concluding  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  defects  and  progress  of  international  law  in 
general.  The  authorities  quoted  are  numerous  and  various ; 
the  testimony  of  the  learned  of  all  nations  is  brought  to  give 
light  to  the  subject.  One  or  two  points  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  from  their  pertinency  to  the  present  crisis. 

Thus,  under  the  subject  of  **  Eetaliation,**  Dr.  Woolsey  says  : 

'^  That  retaliation  in  war  is  sometimes  admissible  all  agree :  thus 
if  one  belligerent  treats  prisoners  of  war  harshly,  the  other  may  do 
the  same  ;  or  if  one  squeezes  the  expenses  of  war  out  of  an  invaded 
territory,  the  other  may  follow  in  his  steps.  It  thus  becomes  a 
a  measure  of  self-protection,  and  secures  the  greatest  amount  of 
humanity  from  unfeeling  military  officers.  But  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  rule.  If  one  general  kills  in  cold  blood  some  hundreds  of  pris- 
oners who  embarrass  his  motions,  his  antagonist  may  not  be  justi- 
fied in  staining  himself  by  similar  crime,  nor  may  he  break  his  oath 
because  the  other  had  done  so  before.  The  limits  of  such  retalia- 
tion may  be  hard  to  lay  down.  Yet  any  act  of  cruelty  to  the  inno- 
cent, any  act  especially,  by  which  non-combatants  are  made  to  feel 
the  stress  of  war,  is  what  hrave  men  shrink  from,  although  they 
may  feel  obliged  to  threaten  it." 

The  tendency  to  retaliate  is  too  natiural  to  human  passions  not 
to  need  the  severe  restraint  of  law,  especially  under  the  peculiar 
exasperations  of  internal  war.  The  present  struggle  has  brought 
out  many  instances,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  combatants,  of  in- 
justice which  might  well  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  other ;  and  in 
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some  cases  generals  have  been  so  far  carried  away  as  to  retaliate 
beyond  the  dictates  of  humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case 
where  our  govemment  might  justly  retaliate,  namely,  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  they  have  set  a  rare  example  of 
moderation  and  humanity.  Although  the  indignant  judgment 
might  at  first  demand  a  return  of  wrong  for  wrong  in  every  in- 
stance, the  sober  second  thought  recognizes  the  principle  that  it 
is  not  worthy  of  a  civilized  people  to  do  a  barbarous  action  be- 
cause that  example  is  set  by  others  who  should  know  better. 

Dr.  Woolsey  illustrates  the  fact  that  war  has  become  more 
humane  as  intelligence  has  increased ;  and  lays  down  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  rules  of  a  humane  war&re  that  *^  the  smallest 
amount  of  injury,  consistent  with  the  sad  necessity  of  war,  is 
to  be  inflicted."  That  this  rule  has  been  heeded  by  our  gener- 
als, with  few  exceptions,  we  readily  believe.  Notwithstanding 
the  bitter  accusations  of  the  English  press,  (see  the  TimeSj) 
which  has  charged  us  with  gross  barbarism,  we  think  our  gov- 
ernment has  been  exceedingly  lenient,  considering  the  provoca- 
tions which  have  tempted  them  to  be  severe.  But  we  must  has- 
ten, however  reluctantly,  to  other  portions  of  the  work.  Some- 
what connected  with  what  we  have  just  referred  to,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

^  For  the  two  centuries  past,  cruelty  to  prisoners  and  non- 
resisting  soldiers  has  been  exceptional."  They  are  to  be  sup- 
plied with  "  the  necessary  comforts  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
to  which  they  belong."  Reference  is  made  to  the  prison-hulks 
of  some  modern  nations,  to  which  might  well  be  added  the 
tobacco-sheds  of  the  South.  We  believe  there  would  be  little 
preference  between  the  two.  The  treatment  of  Union  prison- 
ers is  one  of  the  most  grievous  features  of  the  present  war.  It 
leads  us  to  doubt  whether  Southern  civilization  be  not  a  myth. 
We  can  hardly  account  for  such  atrocities  in  those  who  have 
shared  in  the  American  development.  Meanwhile  we  are  send- 
ing back,  to  recruit  the  wasting  energies  of  the  Southern  army, 
men  whose  confined  life  at  the  North  does  not  seem  to  have  im- 
paired their  capability  for  service  in  the  field.  Yet  Englishmen, 
who  boast  "  fair  play  "  to  be  their  national  characteristic  jpar  ca5- 
cdlenccy  send  over  their  sovereigns  to  be  devoted  to  Confederate 
prisoners  in  our  forts,  while  no  word  of  sympathy  for  the  starv- 
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ing  loyalists  at  Libby  Is  heard  from  that  side  the  water  1  To 
be  just,  we  can  bear  with  patience  alike  the  outrage  and  the 
affront,  reliant  upon  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  and  In  an  ad- 
herence to  those  humane  principles  which,  we  are  told  in  this 
work,  are  at  the  foundations  of  modem  warfare. 

On  the  subject  of  the  property  of  non-combatant  enemies, 
the  distinct  rule  is  laid  down  that  "private  persons,  remaining 
quiet,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  conflict,  are  to  be  unmolested," 
but  if  the  people  of  an  invaded  district  harass  the  invaders, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  protection.  As  the  persons,  so  the 
property  of  orderly  citizens  is  secured  from  molestation  :  only 
in  case  of  need  is  the  invading  general  authorized  to  seize  the 
adjacent  property,  and  then  a  fair  price  is  to  be  paid.  ^  Ma- 
rauding is  to  be  checked  by  disciplines  and  penalties.**  Inhere 
is  no  excuse  for  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  provision  by  an 
army,  without  compensation.  The  destruction  of  public  prop- 
erty, where  not  required  by  military  exigency,  is  also  prohib- 
ited by  the  modem  code.  Dr.  Woolsey  makes  an  important 
distinction  between  besieging  a  fort  and  a  fortified  town. 
While  a  fort  may  be  attacked  with  every  contrivance  known  to 
war,  few  generals  in  modern  times  would  bombard  a  town,  but 
would  rather  resort  to  storming.  If  bombardment  becomes 
necessary,  notice  is  given  that  non-combatants  may  retire. 
It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that  even  in 
modern  warfare  soldiers  are  permitted  to  have  full  license  in  a 
captured  town.  Even  military  authority  has  as  yet  found  itself 
powerless  to  put  a  stop  altogether  to  the  sacking  of  cities. 
That  so  barbarous  a  relic  of  mediseval  warfare  should  still  pre- 
vail in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  deplorable  indeed.  Great 
efforts  have  been  made  by  military  commanders  in  Europe  to 
devise  some  method  by  which  it  may  be  checked ;  but  Welling- 
ton thought  it  not  a  possible  thing  to  govern  an  exultant  and 
excited  army  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Here  too,  we  may 
point  to  the  example  of  our  own  army,  which  has  ever  shown 
itself  moderate  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  The  quiet  occupation 
of  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg,  Atlanta,  and  Savannah,  reflects 
great  credit  not  only  on  the  discipline  of  our  generals,  but  also 
on  the  civilized  sentiment  of  the  army  in  mass.  We  are  con- 
vinced, indeed,  that  even  since  Wellington's  campaigns,  there 
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has  been  much  less  ruthlessness  in  the  occupation  of  towns,  and 
that,  under  the  broadening  light  of  Christianity  and  education, 
the  custom  is  fast  growing  obsolete. ' 

People  often  mistake  in  characterizing  the  present  conflict  as 
a  civil  war.  The  English  Be  volution  of  1640  was  a  civil  war ; 
the  French  Bevolution  of  1793  was  a  civil  war ;  but  the  present 
American  conflict  is  not  a  civil  war.  The  former  wars  were 
not  local ;  they  were  "  distributed  over  the  territory."  The  lat- 
ter is  local,  confined  to  a  section.  Dr.  Woolsey  makes  this  the 
distinction  between  civil  war,  and  rebellion  or  insurrection.  **A 
civil  war  is  one  in  which  the  opposing  parties  are  distributed 
over  the  territory ;  while  a  war  in  which  they  are  localized  may 
be  called  rebellion,  insurrection  or  revolt."  Another  point 
of  (Kfference  is  important,  and  settles  the  complexion  of  our 
s^^^ggl^*  "  ^  <^i^il  w^»  again,  does  not  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  unity,  but  rather  at  some  change  of  government,  constitu- 
tion or  laws ;  while  the  other  may  aim  at  sundering  parts  before 
tmited."  In  such  wars,  whether  civil  or  merely  seditious,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  international  law  equally  apply.  Therefore 
prisoners  are  treated  as  of  war,  and  not  as  traitors ;  are  entitled 
to  comfortable  confinement;  and  are  exchanged  and  paroled 
without  regard  to  their  civil  crime.  Private  property  is  to  be  se- 
cure ;  no  civil  arrests  are  made  of  non-combatants  in  the  insur- 
gent territory ;  good  faith  is  kept  in  the  necessary  intercourse 
between  the  antagonists.  The  doctrine,  then,  propounded  some- 
time since  by  a  Professor  in  Cambridge  Law  School,  that  rebels 
have  no  rights,  is  not  warranted,  either  by  precedent  or  by 
the  improved  humanity  of  the  later  law.  This  concession  of 
belligerent  rights  to  rebels,  by  the  national  government,  by 
no  means  implies  that  they  are  either  dejure  or  de  facto  a  state. 
"  There  is  a  differenoe,"  says  Dr.  Woolsey,  "  between  belliger- 
ents and  belligerent  states,  which  has  been  too  much  over- 
looked." In  former  ages,  rebels  had  indeed  no  rights :  but  they 
were  barbarous  ages,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  spark  of  hu- 
manity discernible,  when  the  ferocious  passions  of  men  knew 
no  check.  A  revolt  if  unsuccessful  was  followed  by  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  and  confiscation,  by  reduction  to  slavery,  by  wide 
devastation.  But  even  as  far  back  as  the  Protectorate,  human- 
ity had  begun  to  work  a  great  change  in  this  respect.  It  was, 
13* 
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perhaps,  almost  too  great  an  act  of  clemency  in  Charles  11., 
to  permit  R'chard  Cromwell  to  reside  in  peace  on  his  estates, 
after  inheriting  the  usurpation  of  Oliver. 

On  the  subject  of  neutrality,  which  occupies  so  large  and  in- 
teresting a  portion  of  the  volume,  we  can  only  speak  with  brev- 
ity. It  has  been  one  of  vivid  interest  during  this  war,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attitude  which  England  and  France  saw  fit  to 
assume,  at  its  commencement.  The  accumulations  of  injustice, 
which  we  have  suffered  from  the  former  nation  on  this  score,  have 
been  calculated  to  remove  whatever  confidence  we  may  have 
once  had  in  English  friendship  and  sympathy.  The  importance 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Dr.  Woolsey  tells  us,  has  grown  up 
in  modern  times.  This  is  due  to  the  increasing  demands  of 
commerce,  and  to  the  more  intimate  relations  which  states  have 
come  to  bear  toward  one  another  through  the  great  civilization 
of  the  race.  Formerly  the  neutral  took  the  passive  part  of  a 
mere  spectator :  his  trade  with  the  other  powers  did  not  bear  so 
great  a  ratio  to  his  prosperity,  but  that  the  calamity  of  war  was 
more  than  enough  to  overshadow  it.  The  later  codes  have 
gradually  yielded  to  the  growing  necessity  of  sustaining  com- 
merce in  time  of  war.  The  general  attitude  of  neutrals  is  now 
comparatively  well  settled  ;  although  difficulties,  which  no  pre* 
t!edent  touches,  are  constantly  arising,  showing  how  far  we  are 
as  yet  from  a  complete  system  of  international  law.  The  re- 
•strictions  and  privileges  of  neutrality  are  defined  to  some  extent, 
^hioh  is  a  vast  advantage  over  past  centuries.  Inasmuch  as 
every  nation  is  by  itself  to  be  the  judge  of  the  justice  of  its 
own  side  in  a  quarrel,  it  follows  that  all  nations  not  implicated 
should  take  the  position  of  neutrals.  That  attitude  implies  im- 
partiality ;  ^  no  privilege  can  be  granted  or  withheld  from  one 
and  not  equally  from  the  other."  The  learned  writer  goes  fur- 
ther, and  says  that  even  impartiality,  firiendly  or  inimical,  is  not 
neutrality.  The  neutrality  must  be  an  amicable  one.  To  help 
both  sides  is  not  amicable ;  to  supply  two  combatants  with  im- 
plements with  which  to  destroy  one  another,  is  anything  but 
friendly,  though  it  may  be  so  regarded  by  the  devotees  of  the  du- 
elling code :  simply  because  any  common  favor  granted  to  both 
parties,  would  almost  invariably  be  a  greater  benefit  to  one  than 
to  the  other.     Take  jt  case  applicable  to  our  own  aibirs.     Sup- 
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pose  Great  Britain  shoold  allow  both  Union  and  rebel  vessels 
of  war  to  refit  and  re-arm  m  her  ports.  Would  it  not  be  vastly 
more  advantageous  to  the  rebels,  who  are  shut  out  of  their  own 
ports,  than  to  us  who  have  free  access  to  ours?  Would  not  this 
be  a  manifestly  hostile  act  toward  us,  an  act  making  a  sufficient 
auus  belli  f  An  instance  so  patent  clearly  proves  Dr.  Wool- 
sey's  proposition,  that  ** neutrals  are  prohibited  from  rendering 
any  service  specially  pertaining  to  war,  or  allowing  their  terri- 
tory to  be  used  for  any  military  purpose  by  either  belligerent  ^ ; 
qualifying  it,  ^  unless  engagements  previous  to  the  war  concede 
some  special  assistance  to  one  of  the  parties,  which  is  not  of 
importance  enough  to  convert  a  neutral  into  an  ally."  Vessels 
of  either  belligerent  may  enter  neutral  ports,  if  for  a  peace- 
ful purpose,  or  one  not  directly  pertaining  to  the  war ;  but  in 
no  case  to  refit  for  hostile  service,  or  to  take  on  contraband 
goods  to  be  conveyed  to  one  of  the  combatants.  A  glance  at 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  courts,  will  satisfy  the  reader  how  difficult  our  minis- 
ters have  found  it  to  keep  powers  not  well  disposed  toward  us, 
from  permitting  this  abuse  of  neutrality.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Dayton  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  call  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  rebel  vessels  have  resorted  to  French  and  English 
ports  for  outfit.  Mr.  Adams  has  had  the  additional  task  of 
protesting  constantly  against  the  building  of  vessels  of  war  in 
British  waters  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents.  The  tardy  acqui- 
escence in  these  demands  has  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep 
our  temper. 

It  is  clear  that  a  foreign  nation  can  not  without  violation  of 
neutrality  assist  revolters  in  a  rebellion  against  the  government 
of  an  established  nation,  though  it  may  the  nation  against  the 
revolters.  Dr.  Woolsey  says,  that  in  theory  the  position  of  a 
foreign  power  in  a  case  of  rebellion  is,  not  ^  of  neutrality  be- 
tween states,  but  between  parties  one  of  which  is  a  state,  and 
the  other  trying  to  become  a  state.''  Therefore  perfect  neu- 
trality is  manifest  injustice  to  the  nationality ;  for  many  privi- 
l^es  should  rightly  be  granted  to  the  acknowledged  power, 
which  it  would  be  gross  partiality  to  accord  to  rebels.  To  a 
certain  extent,  the  foreign  state  is  bound  to  regard  the  rebels 
•8  belligerents,  but  not  as  a  belligerent  state. 
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On  the  subject  of  blockade  and  the  right  of  search,  the  au- 
thor is  quite  elaborate,  and  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  self-denial 
that  we  feel  obliged  to  turn  from  these  topics  without  a  further 
survey.  The  authorities  cited  on  all  points,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  views  expressed,  must  make  the  work  a  standard 
one  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  refined 
and  humane  feeling  which  pervades  it,  the  comprehensiveness 
with  which  each  side  of  questions  is  considered,  and  the  manner 
of  developing,  out  of  the  history  of  this  law,  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  intercourse  between  nations,  deserve  atten- 
tion, and  will  strike  the  reader  whose  perusal  of  the  book  is 
even  cursory.  It  is  so  well  fitted  to  interest  the  general  public 
in  a  subject  which  is  too  much  rega]:ded  as  a  technical  one,  that 
it  should,  and  doubtless  will,  receive  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  if 
so,  we  beUeve  it  will  serve  to  make  the  people  more  inclined  to 
accept  gracefully  adverse  decisions ;  which,  however,  may  come 
in  their  turn  to  aid  us,  or  to  be  directed,  with  marked  effect, 
against  those  enemies  whose  malice  attacks  us  from  behind  the 
bulwark  of  fixed  law. 

It  is  time  to  consider  the  other  volume  before  us.  Professor 
Maine's  History  of  Ancient  Law. 

Here  a  wide  and  enticing  field  of  antiquarian  research  is 
opened  to  our  view.  The  author  has  followed  the  complex 
streams  of  modem  jurisprudence  to  their  source  in  the  origin 
of  law  among  the  patriarchs.  His  object  is  to  consider  ancient 
law  especially  as  modem  law  and  ideas  have  been  derived  from 
it,  and  he  is  certainly  bolder  in  connecting  English  with  Eoman 
law  than  any  previous  writer.  He  is  among  the  first  who  have 
sought  to  instract  the  public  by  producing  the  history  of  gen- 
eral jurisprudence.  It  is  singular  that  no  reliable  history  of 
the  English  Common  Law  has  yet  been  written ;  but  we  may 
expect  at  no  distant  day  the  appearance  of  such  a  history,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  present  volume.  Now  that  it  is  dis- 
covered that  a  most  interesting  field  is  yet  unexplored,  some 
capable  person  will  doubtless  be  tempted  to  undertake  the  work. 
Mr.  Maine's  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  liber- 
ally educated  students  of  the  law,  who  propose  to  make  their 
knowledge  of  the  profession  more  than  a  humdmm  medium  of 
existence,  who  aspire  to  attain  to  a  comprehensive  and  scientific 
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familiarity  with  its  moving  principles.  For  here  we  may  dis- 
cover, hid  away  in  the  obscurity  of  ancient  records,  a  clear  and 
regular  progress  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  taking  upon 
itself  new  forms  to  harmonize  with  advancing  society,  and,  as 
its  structure  becomes  more  rigid  and  less  capable  of  expansion, 
receiving  novel  inventions  by  which  it  retains  its  power  as  an 
engine  of  civilization.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  his- 
tory of  jurisprudence,  we  may  read  much  of  the  character  of  a 
people,  which  might  remain  obscure  if  sought  from  a  less  relia- 
ble source.  Contemporary  history  is  uniformly  full  of  the 
prejudices  and  peculiar  ideas  of  the  several  writers.  Accounts 
preserved  by  nations  of  more  remote  times  partake  too  much  of 
the  character  of  tradition,  and  assume  the  rank  of  mythical  his- 
tory. In  jurisprudence  alone  we  have  a  ^r  and  fixed  criterion. 
Here  is  a  source  untinctured  by  passion,  preserved  for  practical 
reference,  of  vital  interest  to  the  races,  and  developing  in  an 
admirable  symmetry,  whence  we  may  justly  infer  the  genius, 
the  wants,  and  the  habits  of  the  older  nations.  It  is  really  a 
modern  idea,  to  trace  English  to  Roman  law.  The  old  English 
writers  failed  to  discover  it.  Becent  antiquaries,  with  their 
vastly  increased  facilities,  have  extended  if  they  have  not  made, 
the  discovery.  Yet,  as  the  complicated  mass  of  ancient  law  is 
unravelled  and  put  before  us  by  Professor  Maine,  the  source  of 
many  vital  principles  in  our  jurisprudence  is  distinctly  seen  to 
have  emanated  from  Rome,  and  not  only  from  Rome,  but  from 
Hindoostan  and  the  faint  legal  records  of  the  East.  It  is  more 
than  a  similarity  growing  out  of  the  similarity  of  human  minds 
in  all  ages.  The  analogy  is  more  strikbg  than  the  analogy 
produced  by  a  natural  logic,  with  like  premises,  going  to  a  paral- 
lel conclusion.  Its  historical  descent  is  clearly  traceable ;  the 
graft  of  Roman  ideas  on  German  ideas,  producing  feudal  and 
post-feudal  law,  is  not  only  conjectured,  but  proved.  One  in- 
ference, pointed  out  by  Dr.  Dwight,  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
work,  an  inference  gladly  to  be  accepted,  that  in  the  growing 
light  of  time,  jurisprudence  has  passed  and  is  passing  from 
a  state  of  rigid  and  ceremonious  formality,  to  a  state  of  sim- 
plicity. This  change  is  observable  in  the  transition  from  east- 
ern to  ancient  Roman,  from  ancient  to  modern  Roman,  from 
Roman  to  mediseval,  and  firom  mediaeval  to  English  law.   Those 
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who  are  acquainted  even  with  the  history  of  the  past  century  of 
English  jurisprudence,  to  which  may  be  added  American  juris- 
prudence, know  how  rapid  has  been  the  simplification  of  the 
Common  Law ;  how  studiously  men  of  great  legal  learning,  such 
as  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Brougham,  and  in  our  own  time 
Lord  Westbury,  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  the  annoying 
and  useless  incubus  of  old  forms  and  restrictions ;  how  the  old 
law,  grand  even  amid  its  deformities,  is  being  cleared  of  its  rub- 
bish, and  is  standing  out  with  more  conspicuous  excellence  as 
the  work  goes  on.  A  moment's  comparison  of  the  modes  of 
proceedings  in  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  when  we 
were  colonies,  and  the  modes  now  used  for  similar  actions  in  the 
State  courts,  will  indicate  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made.  We  know  of  but  one  disadvantage  which  so  valuable  a 
reform  has  brought  with  it ;  and  that  is,  that  the  present  sim- 
plicity makes  the  bar  more  accessible  to  superficial  men^  that 
many  unworthy  of  the  rank  are  enabled  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  counsel  learned  in  the  law.  But  this  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  increased  ease  with  which  aggrieved  persons 
may  obtain  redress,  the  increased  rapidity  with  which  judges 
may  dispose  of  causes,  and  the  more  complete  facility  with 
which  the  machinery  of  justice  may  effect  its  ends  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  first  source  of  law,  according  to  Professor  Maine,  was 
the  isolated  judgments  of  the  patriarchs  in  their  despotic  gov- 
ernment over  their  households.  The  father  of  the  family  was 
its  supreme  executive  and  judge.  His  authority  was  absolute 
and  unlimited.  It  extended  to  life  and  death,  and  to  his  right 
to  possess  all  the  property  of  his  descendants.  His  judgments 
were  the  result  of  no  recognized  principle,  but  were  the  crea- 
tions of  his  own  reason.  Before  the  formation  of  society,  this 
isolated  family  government  was  the  great  feature  of  human  life. 
Then  communities  grew  up ;  communities  of  families,  not  indi- 
viduals ;  families  were  a  unit  in  society.  What  had  been  the 
arbitrary  prerogative  of  the  patriarchs,  became  that  of  the 
kings.  As  cases  which  called  for  judgment  came  up,  the  kings, 
claiming  divine  inspiration,  gave  decisions  without  regard  to 
system.  Tradition  preserved  these  judgments,  and  when  royal 
power  declined  before  the  rise  of  aristocracies,  the  tradition  of 
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inspired  judgments  survived ;  the  lex  nan  scripta  became  prece- 
dents for  future  judgments,  and  custom  soon  established  tradi- 
tional principles  in  such  a  manner  that  the  judicial  office  re- 
mained no  longer  one  entirely  arbitrary  and  without  a  guide, 
except  the  supposed  divine  guide.  The  Increasing  demands  of 
society  in  the  course  of  time  made  it  impossible  to  retain  the 
traditional  character  of  law.  Then  another  step  forward  is 
made,  and  we  come  to  the  age  of  codes,  of  which  the  most  fa- 
mous is  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  steps  through  which  Mr.  Maine 
traces  the  Ancient  Law.  Divine  inspiration  declined  with 
royal  monopoly ;  the  human  memory  held  its  results  for  the  use 
of  the  later  age.  The  accumulation  of  precedents  became  so 
great  that  human  memory  could  no  longer  preserve  them ;  rec- 
ords upon  tablets  perpetuated  them  when  memory  failed.  This 
fixed  the  law  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  judges  to  pervert  it 
to  their  own  ends.  *^  A  great  mark  of  distinction,"  says  Dr. 
Dwight  in  the  Introduction,  **  between  the  Romans  and  Hindoos, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  had  a  code  early  in  their 
history,  wliile  customs  were  wholesome,  and  before  that  usage 
which  was  reasonable  had  generated  that  which  was  unreason- 
able." The  introduction  of  codes  brought  the  system  of  law  to 
a  stand-still.  Rules  became  fixed  ;  old  rules,  suited  to  past  gen- 
erations. They  were,  therefore,  for  the  existing  generation, 
rigid,  often  entirely  impracticable.  Repealed  they  could  not  be, 
for  then  the  law  would  be  again  all  afloat,  giving  opportunity  to 
rulers  to  regain  a  lost  despotism.  Yet  society  was  swelling, 
social  relations  were  becoming  closer,  individualism  was  taking 
the  place  of  family  representation.  Society  was  fast  leaving 
codified  law  in  the  lurch.  The  only  remedy  was  the  application 
of  forces  of  modification.  We  admire  the  philosophical  acumen 
with  which  the  author  has  discovered  and  classified  the  forces 
which  came  into  existence,  to  this  end.  The  forces  which  pro- 
peUed  the  law  forward  to  unite  with  and  harmonize  advancing 
society,  operating  succsssively,  were  first  Legal  Fiction,  then 
Equity,  then  Legislation.  To  be  sure,  these  forces  have  not 
always  operated  in  this  succession  ;  they  have  sometiaies  oper- 
ated together ;  sometimes  one  or  other  of  them  has  not  operated 
at  all.     But  they  have  generally  operated  one  after  the  other. 
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By  Legal  Fiction,  Mr.  Maine  does  not  mean  that  technical 
•*  fiction  "  which  appears  in  the  old  common  law  actions,  such  as 
fine  and  common  recovery ;  or  the  more  ancient  Roman  "fictio," 
which  was  a  false  averment  by  the  plaintiff  in  an  action.  His 
definition  is :  '*  Any  assumption  which  conceals,  or  affects  to 
conceal,  the  fact,  that  a  rule  of  law  has  undergone  alteration, 
its  letter  remaining  unchanged,  its  operation  being  modified/' 
Thus  the  superstitious  reverence  of  early  society  for  old  rules 
was  flattered,  at  the  same  time  that  the  law  was  changed  to  suit 
a  new  order  of  things.  New  cases  were  disposed  of  by  assuming 
that  they  came  under  some  old  rule  of  law,  not  evolved  by  the 
research  of  counsel  or  judge,  until  the  decision  was  made ;  then 
*'  a  new  train  of  thought  is  adopted,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the 
decision  has  modified  the  law."  This  method  of  improving  on 
the  rigidity  of  codified  law  is  found  to  have  been  used  both  in 
English  and  Roman  law,  with  this  difference,  that  while  Eng- 
lish judges  were  restricted  to  deciding  on  cases  actually  before 
them,  the  Roman  pnetors  could  make  "responses,"  covering  a 
broad  ground  not  of  necessity  immediately  pertaining  to  the 
cases  at  issue.  But  fiction  became  insufficient  to  provide  for 
many  exigencies  which  arose ;  then  came  the  doctrine  of  equity 
to  revivify  the  execution  of  justice. 

This  system,  claiming,  a  sort  of  sanctity  and  superiority  to 
the  common  law,  ran  parallel  with  it  —  a  feature  it  yet  retains ; 
and  sought,  by  referring  judgments  to  natural  justice,  to  rem- 
edy evils  for  which  the  common  law  had  no  remedy.  On  moral 
grounds  it  took  a  wide  range,  and  intervened  between  a  rigid 
rule  and  the  victim  of  its  injustice.  This  was  virtually  to  ren- 
der obsolete  much  of  the  accumulated  custom  law,  and  to 
deprive  common  law  tribunals  of  much  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Roman  jurists  resorted,  for  a  justification,  to  the  old 
doctrine  of  a  "  law  of  nature,"  prompting  men  to  do  justice 
from  the  natural  reason,  untrammelled  by  the  restrictions  of 
either  usage  or  codes.  The  Roman  prastor  possessed  a  supreme 
discretion,  and  decided  as  well  from  his  own  view  of  what  was 
simply  just,  as  from  the  mass  of  legal  lore  which  was  open  for 
his  consultation.  This  officer,  on  entering  upon  his  functions, 
was  wout  to  publish  the  grounds  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
administer  them ;    and  successive  prsptors  adopted  their  prede- 
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oeasors'  edicts,  with  such  additions  as  suggested  themselves  to 
their  minds.  They  had  equity  powers  equally  with  legal  juris- 
diction ;  and  superseded  the  latter  by  the  former  at  discretion. 
They  therefore  grafted  equity  into  the  judicial  system,  and  thus 
kept  it  apace  with  the  growth  of  their  community.  In  Eng- 
land, equity  was  justified  by  the  theory  that  the  sovereign, 
as  the  father  of  his  people,  had  authority  to  change  the  law  for 
their  benefit,  and  that  out  of  his  conscience  came  the  more  gra- 
cious and  mollifying  adjustment  which  equity  produced.  The 
chancellor,  as  the  keeper  of  the  royal  conscience,  was  the  mouth- 
piece of  this  system.  When,  in  each  of  these  communities, 
equity  had  come  to  the  fulness  of  its  growth,  which  Professor 
Maine  considers  to  have  occurred  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  in  England  during  the  chancellorship 
of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  third  and  final  force  came  into  opera- 
tion, namely,  legislation.  Henceforth  English  law  is  to  be 
ameliorated  and  widened  by  legislative  enactment,  while  equity 
continues,  in  its  now  stationary  sphere,  to  counteract  the  injus- 
tices of  the  common  law. 

Mr.  Maine,  in  a  style  singularly  attractive,  has  ascended  to 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  discover  the  leading  features  of  jurispru- 
dence, has  traced  them  downward  toward  later  eras  in  their  va- 
rious developments,  and  has  exposed  the  analogies  and  contrasts 
which  mark  the  comparison  of  ancient  with  modem  law.  He 
succeeds  in  that  most  difficult  of  arts  for  a  philosophical  writer, 
the  art  of  throwing  a  charm  about  a  dry  subject.  He  makes 
the  results  of  his  investigation  to  appear  in  such  harmonious 
order  and  with  such  symmetrical  beauty,  that  it  is  no  labor  to 
enter  with  him  the  fields  of  his  research,  and  tlie  denouement 
surprises  and  delights  one,  as  each  conclusion  is  reached.  He 
proceeds,  in  order,  to  trace  the  law  of  testamentary  succession 
of  property,  of  contract,  and  of  crime.  We  will  dwell  briefly 
on  each  of  these  topics,  though  to  get  a  just  idea  of  the  theories 
and  facts  involved,  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  attentive  perusal 
to  the  work  itself.  The  notion  of  the  owner  transferring  his 
property  by  a  testamentary  instrument,  was  brought  from  Ro- 
man to  English  law  by  the  church,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
tins  system  in  its  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  derivation  is  clear, 
though  the  differences  between  the  two  laws  are  striking.     An 
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English  win  takes  effect  after  death ;  it  is  revokable  while  the 
testator  is  living ;  and  it  is  secret.     A  Roman  will  was  irrevo- 
cable,  patent,  and  did  not  wait  for  death  to  give  it  effect.     The 
only  original  idea  which  connected  the  two,  was  the  idea  of  the 
transfer  of  property  to  a  successor  by  the  act  of  the  first  owner. 
Even  this  idea  was  not  a  primitive  one ;  it  grew  up  after  many 
other   branches  of  jurisprudence  had   attained   to  comparative 
maturity.     At  first  was  the  rigid  rule  of  the  eldest  son  suc- 
ceeding in  the  representative  office  of  patriarch.     It  was  only 
after  individualism  had  to  an  extent  displaced  family  member- 
ship, that  men  could  alienate  property  from  their  own  kindred. 
We  meet  here  the  doctrine  of  **  universal  succession."     One 
person,  by  inheritance  or  positive  testament,  was  substituted  in 
the  place  of  another,  assuming  all  his  responsibilities,  and  ac- 
quiring all  his  rights.     The  heir  became  the  "  universal  succes- 
sor" of  his  father.     An  ancient  will  sought  to  put  the  devisee 
in  this  position.     He  came  into  possession  of  all  the  property, 
and  was  subject  to  all  the  duties  of  the  devisor,  as  completely  as 
the  heir  by  natural  inheritance  had  been.     If  we  return  to  the 
system  of  families  this  idea  becomes   dearer.     The  patriarch 
was  the  representative  of  a  corporation.     ^  When  he  died,  the 
corporation  —  the  family,  did  not  die.''    His  successor  in  the 
government  of  the  family  took  this  representative  office  upon 
himself.      **The  original  will  or  testament,"  says  Professw 
Maine,  ^was  therefore  an  instrument,  or  a  proceeding  by  which 
the  devolution  of  the  family  was  regulated.     It  was  a  mode  of 
declaring  who  should  have  th^  chieftainship,  in  succession  to  the 
testator."    Dr.  Dwight  further  illustrates  it  by  saying,  that  the 
testator  may  be  described  ^  as  a  corporation   sole,  as  a  king 
who  never  dies  is  a  corporation  sole."    The  heir  of  a  Boman 
citizen  continued  his  civil  as  well  as  his  representative  existence. 
From  this,  after  the  rise  of  social  individuality,  came  the  idea 
that  a  man  put  his  successors,  by  his  will,  into  lus  own  legal 
position.     Primogeniture,  Mr.  Maine  traces  no  further  back 
than  the  grants  which  barbarian  chiefs  made  of  conquered  lands 
to   their  lieutenants,  when  they  invaded  the  decaying  Komaa 
Empire.     The  entire  disintegration  of  society  made  it  necessary 
to  the  protection  of  families,  that  the  power  and  possessions 
should  be  centered  in  a  single  hand.    Hence  the  eldest  son 
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absorbed  the  property.  The  idea  of  primogeniture  has  since 
been  nsed  by  the  great  barons  of  England  to  perpetuate  and 
augment  the  social  power  of  their  families. 

Proceeding  to  the  subject  of  ^  property,'*  Mr.  Maine  points 
out  a  very  important  fact,  namely,  that  Blackstone  was  not  cor- 
rect in  referring  the  origin  of  property  t<»  occupancy.  The 
idea  of  occupancy  comes  up  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  in 
which  property  originated,  when  the  individual  took  the  place 
of  fiimily  membership.  ^  Ancient  Law,  it  must  be  again  re* 
peated,  knows  next  to  nothing  of  individuals.  It  is  not  con- 
cerned widi  individuals,  but  with  families ;  not  with  single  hu- 
man beings,  but  with  groups."  We  go  back  beyond  Borne  to 
the  BBndoo  usages,  and  find  that  property  is  held  by  the  joint 
ownership  of  fanulies.  The  community,  consisting  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  such  others  as,  purchasing  a  share,  were  taken  into  the 
brotherhood  and  fictitiously  regarded  as  descendants,  held  the 
land  in  common  domain.  As  individual  rights  became  separate 
and  distinct,  and  single  men  came  to  be  considered  instead  of 
fiunilies,  the  property  also  branched  out  and  was  divided  among 
many,  no  longer  a  joint  domain.  So  ceremonious  were  the 
primitive  notions  of  the  transfer  of  property,  that  much  form 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  conveyance  valid.  Many 
sjrmbolic  acts,  and  many  witnesses  were  absolutely  necessary. 
The  distinction  between  more  and  less  important  kinds  of  prop- 
erty grew  up  naturally,  and  formalities  became  only  necessary 
to  the  former.  The  Romans  classified  them  into  res  mancipi 
and  nee  numcipi;  res  mancipi  were  sold  under  the  ceremony  of 
**  Mancipation."  Res  nee  nuxncipi  needed  but  little  ceremony. 
Prescription  was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  later 
times.  A  very  short  term  of  possession  perfected  a  title. 
There  was  a  disGke  to  open  questions  of  title,  a  reluctance  to 
distiurb  the  party  who  had  ostensible  right.  Much  litigation 
was  thus  got  rid  of,  though,  it  must  be  said,  at  the  expense  of 
real  juetiGe;  The  modern  dieory  of  prescriptive  ri^t  could 
not  have  beea  /recognized  then,  for  it  requires  a  long  term  to 
make  it  a  reasonable  principle.  A  title  invalid,  or  even  void, 
might  be  mended,  ii  the  grantee  could  only  hold  on  to  the  prop- 
erty a  little  while. 

Professor  Maine  advances  the  proposition  that  the  chief  dis- 
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tinction  between  ancient  and  modem  society  is,  the  growth  of 
the  principle  of  Contract*  It  is  that  principle  which  illastratee 
the  individuality  of  man,  as  contrasted  with  his  former  sub- 
jection to  a  status  as  the  unit  of  a  family.  He  wills  his  position 
in  society  by  his  power  of  contracting  with  his  neighbor.  He 
can  assume  on  his  own  responsibility  a  position,  in  which  he 
was  formerly  compelled  by  the  patriarchal  law  of  family.  We 
have  attained  to  at  least  a  comparatively  moral  standard  in  re- 
gard to  contracts,  as  contrasted  with  the.  ancient  estimation  of 
them.  Still  the  germs  of  the  principle  are  discernible  far  back 
in  antiquity.  We  have,  by  our  system  of  law,  brought  the 
good  faith  which  a  promise  implies,  within  the  power  of  juris- 
prudence to  encourage  and  enforce ;  at  the  same  time  that  our 
great  advance  in  moral  enlightenment  has  made  this  necessity, 
perhaps,  less  stringent.  To  keep  a  promise  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  point  of  honor  in  ancient  times ;  a 
breach  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reprehended  as  disgraceful ; 
at  least  as  so  entirely  reprehensible  as  it  is  now.  ^'  In  the  Ho- 
meric literature,  for  instance,  the  deceitful  cunning  of  Ulysses 
appears  as  a  virtue  of  the  same  rank  with  the  prudence  of  Nes- 
tor, the  constancy  of  Hector,  and  the  gallantry  of  Achilles." 
While  we  regard,  as  the  essence  of  a  contract,  the  good  faith 
and  trust  with  which  it  is  made,  the  ancients  regarded,  as  quite 
or  more  essential,  the  symbols  and  forms  which  accompanied 
its  performance.  The  law  took  but  little  account  of  bad  faith, 
if  the  formalities  were  complied  with.  It  respected  the  gaudy 
apparel  of  its  subject,  and  ignored  the  spirit  that  gave  it  life 
and  beauty.  **  No  pledge  is  enforced  if  a  single  form  be  omitted 
or  misplaced,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  forms  can  be  shown 
to  have  been  accurately  proceeded  with,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  plead 
that  the  promise  was  made  under  duress  or  deception."  The 
gradual  transition  from  this  view  of  contracts  consists  of  steps 
following  naturally  upon  one  another.  It  begins  with  the  dis- 
pensing with  some  of  the  most  useless  formalities ;  proceeds  by 
making  others  less  complicated,  and  allowing  their  omission, 
under  conditions  which  arise :  then  separates  certain  contracts 
from  the  rest,  and  permits  them  to  be  of  effect  without  sym- 
bolic confirmation ;  whence  it  naturally  glides  into  the  state  of 
contract  law  which  actually  exists  at  this  day  —  the  division  of 
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contracts  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  requires  certidn  formal- 
ities, while  the  other  requires  nothing  morie  than  mutual  mental 
assent,  and  whose  good  faith  is  compeUed  in  court. 

The  ancients  gave  the  same  importance  to  contracts  which 
they  did  to  conveyances.  They  used  the  same  forms  for  each, 
and  applied  the  same  rules  to  the  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  each.  It  was  only  by  the  general  progress  tending  con- 
stantly toward  minuter  analyzstions,  that  transactions  now  so 
diffisrent  came  to  be  so  regarded  by  the  Boman  mind.  The 
enrfy  law  of  crime  did  not  recognize  a  difference  between  a  pub- 
lic and  a  priyate  wrong.  Many  acts  which  the  English  law  re- 
gards as  criminal,  were  not  subjects  of  public  punishment,  but 
were  considered  grievances  against  individuals  for  which  there 
was  a  civil  trial  and  penalty.  Sins,  as  offences  against  the  law 
of  €h>d,  were  punishable  by  the  state ;  but  the  offences  which 
ate  found  in  Blackstone  to  be  penal,  were  nothing  worse  than 
torts  for  which  the  injured  party  sought  pecuniary  redress. 
Hub  was  the  case  both  under  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Home,  and 
among  die  Germanic  tribes.  Offences  against  the  state,  as  such, 
were  punished  by  special  laws,  enacted  by  the  legislature  poste- 
rior to  their  commission.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  trial, 
much  less  an  arraignment  before  anything  that  resembled  a 
jury.  The  gradual  modification  of  this  system  is  admirably 
traced  by  Professor  Maine,  and  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  woric  itself,  if  he  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther* We  can  only  attempt  to  give  a  taste  of  what  the  book 
contains,  and  to  show,  b^  a  brief  reference  to  each  topic,  how 
much  there  » to  enjoy  and  to  learn  by  its  attentive  perusal.  In 
xeluctently  potting  aside  tiiis  volume,  we  can  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  sources  of  that  daborate 
and  well  laid  stracture,  under  which  England  and  America  have 
advanced  so  easily  and  so  rapidly  —  the  common  law.  To  the 
practical  and  flexible  materials  which  the  £mpire  among  other 
Messiugs  bequeathed  to  later  ages,  has  been  added  a  patient 
German  effort  to  reach  the  truth,  and  the  prompt,  moral  and 
restless  Anglo  Saxon  spirit  of  progress  and  an  anxiety  to  make 
a  nearer  approach  to  perfect  equity. 
U 
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ARTICLE  V. 
BAYARD  TAYLOR— OUR  NEW  NOVELIST. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  announced  that  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  had  written  so  many  pleasant  books  of  trayel,  was 
about  to  cease  his  wanderings,  settle  down  in  his  native  land,  and 
devote  himself  to  some  new  department  of  literature.  Perhaps 
this  was  a  matter  of  necessity  with  him,  having  travelled  this 
planet  over,  and  not  having  suitable  means  of  conveyance  to  any 
other.  But  we  imagine  Mr.  Taylor  aspires  to  a  place  in  the 
permanent  literature  of  the  world.  He  well  knows  that  his 
very  popular  descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
many  nations  and  climes,  though  very  marketable  at  present, 
are  the  most  ephemeral  of  literature.  These  were  but  die  care- 
less recreations  of  youth.  He  has  now  arrived  at  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  it  is  time  for  him  to  bear  the  ripened  fruit  of  mar 
tnrity,  which  shall  keep  his  fame  fresh  after  he  has  ceased  to 
write. 

His  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were.  The  Poet*s  Journal — 
his  ^  Apologia  pro  vita  sua"?  and  Hannah  Thurston.  He  had 
written  and  published  poetry  before,  but  Hannah  Thurston  was 
his  first  novel,  and  we  doubt  if  on  the  whole  either  he  or  his 
admirers  consider  it  a  complete  success.  True,  a  large  num- 
ber of  copies  were  sold.  Mr.  Taylor's  reputation  would  sell  a 
large  edition  of  any  work  from  his  pen,  even  were  not  curiosity 
excited  by  the  announcement  that  the  coming  work  was  his 
first  attempt  in  a  new  field  of  literature,  and  a  great  success  pre- 
dicted by  his  friends  and  publishers.  But  we  doubt  whether 
Hannah  Thurston  gave  any  new  laurels  to  its  author,  or 
whether  it  will  live  as  long  as  his  first  book  of  travels.  Mr. 
Taylor,  however,  aspires  to  the  reputation  of  a  novelist,  not  of 
the  J.  P.  R.  James  and  Mrs.  Wood  sort,  but  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens  and  Bulwer ;  and  certainly  there  is  a  vacant  place  in 
our  literature  awaiting  such  a  novelist. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  just  given  us  his  second  novel  in  John  Grod- 
frey's  Fortunes,  and  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  are  his 
claims  for  the  place  to  which  he  aspires. 
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John  tells  hiB  own  story,  beginning  at  his  early  boyhood, 
when  Charley  Rand  and  Bob  Simmons  were  his  playmates. 
John  and  Charley  go  to  school,  and  Bob  becomes  a  stone- 
mason. John  becomes  very  romantic,  writes  poetry,  rooms 
with  a  handsome  fellow  called  Penrose,  whom  he  discovers  to 
be  his  cousin.  His  widowed  mother  dies  and  he  goes  to  live 
with  his  very  nnromantio  uncle  Amos  WooUey,  grocer,  who 
tries  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sugar  and  patent 
medicine  business.  But  John  continues  to  write  poetry,  gets  it 
published  in  a  literary  paper,  quarrels  with  his  uncle  about  a 
Methodist  revival  meeting,  goes  off  to  teadi  school  in  Upper 
Samaria,  where  he  gets  in  love  with  and  engaged  to,  Miss 
Bratton,  a  heartless  coquette  just  from  a  boarding  school,  and 
does  various  romantic  and  absurd  things  as  boys  frequently  do 
at  such  crises  in  their  lives.  But  he  aspires  higher,  and  seeks 
the  fruition  of  his  aspirations  in  New  York  city,  where  he  gets 
employment  in  a  daily  newspaper  office,  and  rhapsodizes  with 
one  Swansford  who  is  to  music  what  he  is  to  poetry,  a  volume 
of  which  he  soon  publishes.  In  two  years  he  becomes  of  age, 
and  starts  off  with  a  richly  bound  copy  of  his  poems  to  daim 
his  affianced,  who  had  displayed  her  deep  passion  for  him  during 
the  two  long  years  of  separation,  in  three  short  notes.  He  finds 
her  married,  and  Charley  Band  is  her  husband.  He  destroys 
the  copy  of  lus  poems  and  bears  his  disappointment  about  as 
calmly  as  most  boys  would  in  the  circumstances,  goes  to  his 
uncle  to  get  a  little  money  that  his  mother  had  left  for  him, 
but  finds  the  uncle  had  used  it  in  a  coal  mine  speculation  with 
Sand  and  Mr.  Bratton,  and  could  not  let  him  have  it.  So 
John  returns  to  New  York  without  bride  or  money,  and  with  a 
broken  heart.  This,  however,  is  soon  mended,  for  he  gets  into 
a  Bohemian  circle  of  society,  and  falls  desperately  in  love  with 
a  Miss  Haworth,  an  heiress,  and  beloved  by  Penrose  and  a 
brainless  swell,  Tmcy  Floyd.  Penrose  and  Floyd  are  flatly 
refused.  But  John  is  seen  by  Miss  Haworth  in  a  very  roman- 
tic adventure,  rescuing  a  girl  from  a  brothel  during  the  confu- 
sion of  a  fire ;  his  motives  are  misinterpreted,  and  Miss  Haworth 
drops  his  acquaintance  very  suddenly ;  whereupon  he  gets  des- 
perate and  leads  a  wild,  dissipated  life,  gets  in  debt  and  is 
picked  up  drunk  by  Bob  Simmons,  taken  care  of  and  sent  back 
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to  the  printing  office*  Then  comes  the  last  act  of  die  drama,  in 
which  of  course  explanations  are  made,  and  John  marries  Miss 
Haworth.  His  uncle's  coal  mine  speculation  turns  out  well, 
and  he  does  not  simply  pay  over  his  money  and  interest,  but 
giTCS  him  Tery  generously  a  share  of  the  profits,  which  makes 
him  comfortably  well  off.  So  he  gives  up  his  place  in  the 
newspaper  office,  and  after  getting  tired  of  having  nothing  to 
do,  his  old  ambition  for  literary  fame  revives  and  he  resolves  to 
make  literature  his  profession,  and  this  is  his  first  literaiy 
attempt. 

Well,  Mr.  Godfrey,  as  you  well  know,  aspiration  does  not 
necessarily  insure  ability  to  succeed.  Now  what  is  there  in  the 
story  of  your  life,  as  told  by  yourself,  that  is  of  any  special  in* 
terest  or  profit  to  anybody  but  your  children,  your  unde  Amos 
and  aunt  Peggy?  You  say  you  write,  **  because  the  honest 
confession  of  a  young  man's  fluctuating  fiiith,  his  vanity  and 
impatience,  his  struggle  with  temptations  of  the  intellect  and 
the  senses,  and  the  workings  of  that  Providence  which  humbles, 
sobers  and  instructs  him,  can  never  be  without  interest  and 
profit  to  his  fellow  men.**  Now  this  sounds  very  well,  but  we 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  It  is  a  narrative  of  an  honest, 
earnest,  persevering  struggle  with  temptation,  crowned  with 
victory,  or  a  feeble,  passionate,  fluctuating  struggle,  in  which 
the  tempter  wins  and  enslaves  its  victim,  that  teaches  the  world 
a  profitable  lesson.  It  is  those  that  trust  in  Providence  and 
fitithfully  do  their  work,  who  ought  to  succeed.  The  changes 
of  human  life  have  ruined  many  a  boy  who  has  trusted  more  to 
fortune  than  to  his  own  persevering  industry.  On  your  own 
showing  we  should  call  you  very  undeservingly  lucky.  You 
were  a  poor  boy,  and  like  most  poor  boys  had  aspirations.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  most  boys  do  not  aspire  to  the  Muses,  though 
most  boys  have  an  attack  of  writing  verses,  which  attack  is 
very  apt  to  come  not  long  after  the  measles,  mumps  and 
whooping  cough.  But  most  boys  work  harder  than  you  did 
to  gain  the  object  of  their  aspirations.  Boys  also  are  very  ^>t 
to  get  crossed  in  love  several  times  before  their  affection  crys- 
talizes  into  a  lasting  passion.  But  few  babble  their  love  mat- 
ters to  every  passing  acquaintance  who  drinks  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  them.     Too  often  boys  get  bad  habits,  and  too  rarely  get 
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over  them.  You  married  a  very  respectable  heiress,  whom,  in 
our  opinion,  your  oousin  Penrose  deserved  far  more  than  your- 
self, and  your  Methodist  uncle  showed  rather  bad  judgment  in 
investing  your  money  in  a  coal  mine  speculation,  and  his  Chris- 
tian honesty  in  returning  to  you  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
you  could  legally  elaim.  You  will  find  that  sort  of  Christian 
honesty,  or  rather  generosity,  not  so  very  rare,  if  you  will  study 
Ae  working  of  our  Christianity  a  little  more  clearly.  In  short, 
you  have  not  told  us  that  you  did  anything  in  particular  to 
gain  your  fortune.  Your  literary  ability,  by  your  own  confes- 
sion, has  never  been  above,  and  your  manliness  has  often  been 
below,  mediocrity.  You  do  not  tell  us  of  ever  having  made 
any  q>ecial  effort  to  find  out  what  you  are  capable  of  doing. 
Temptation  has  never  assailed  you  when  you  have  not  yielded, 
after  the  feeblest  resistance.  Fortune  has  treated  you  vastly 
better  than  you  deserve.  That  fortune  generally  fiivors  those 
who  do  not  try  to  help  themselves,  is  false*  in  fact  and  principle. 
Poeta  nascitur  ef  fit.  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  your  story,  we 
have  been  unable  to  find  many  brilliant  sentences,  much  new 
truth,  or  delicate  sentiment,  or  genuine  humor,  or  a  single 
attack  upon  any  real  social  or  moral  error  or  abuse.  In  short, 
we  see  nothing  in  your  life  of  any  interest  whatever  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  fear  somebody  may  fancy  Mr.  Godfrey's 
coat  will  fit  him^  and  so  takes  it  upon  himself  to  advise  the 
reader,  not  very  good  naturedly,  in  his  dedication,  that  he  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  are  not  one  and  the  same  personage.  We  do  not 
wonder  he  is  a  little  sensitive  about  his  company,  but  trust  no- 
body will  make  such  a  mistake  as  to  Mr.  Taylor's  identity. 
For  he  has  certainly  been  very  successfiil  in  many  of  his  books, 
whfle  Mr.  Godfrey  has  made  a  failure  in  everything,  until 
fortune  came  to  his  rescue  and  put  him  on  the  ^  retired  list." 

But  seriously,  judging  from  his  two  published  novels,  we 
think  Mr.  Taylor  lacks  some  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  suc- 
cessful novelist.  His  style  of  composition  is  certainly  very 
pleasing,  and  we  apprehend  it  is  to  this  characteristic  more  than 
anything  else  that  he  owes  his  success  as  a  writer  of  travels. 
The  reported  saying  of  Humboldt,  that  no  man  had  travelled 
more  and  seen  less  than  Mr.  Taylor,  has,  we  imagine,  consid- 
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erable  trath  in  it.  Certainly  Mr.  Taylor  has  had  rare  op* 
portunitles  for  the  study  of  nature,  both  in  its  human  and  phy* 
sical  aspects.  But  what  item  has  he  added  to  the  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  either  in  natural  science  or  social  and  political 
history  P  Who  thinks  of  quoting  him  as  an  authority  on  any- 
tUng  connected  with  sconce,  politics  or  morals?  The  truth  is, 
he  has  never  looked  deep  or  long  enough  at  any  one  thing,  to 
make  a  discovery.  He  judges  hastily,  and  never  goes  back  to 
consider  whether  his  decision  is  right  or  wrong.  He  has  gained 
his  fame  by  easily  written  letters  to  a  daily  newspaper,  and  these 
were  certainly  modds  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
written.  But  the  poet  and  novelist  must  do  something  more 
than  gossip  prettily  on  the  most  obvious  &ct8  and  events  that 
every-day  life  forces  on  his  attention.  Never  was  there  a  state 
of  society  that  afforded  a  greats  opportunity  for  dramatic  power, 
or  laid  itself  open  more  frequently  to  the  shafts  of  the  satirist, 
than  what  Mr.  Taylor  terms  ^^  American  life."  The  extremes 
of  eveiy  imaginable  development  of  radicalism  thrive  here,  and 
the  very  ireedom  of  our  institutions  brings  out  whatever  there 
is  ridiculous,  absurd  or  romantic  in  huoian  nature.  But  the 
very  superabundance  of  materials  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
one  but  a  master  to  use  them  effectively. 

We  think  Mr.  Taylor  is  also  lacking  in  a  still  more  impor- 
tant element  for  a  successful  novelist,  and  that  is  his  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  spiriiudle.  He  delights  in  rich  colors,  and 
judges  well  of  good  dinners  and  the  flavor  of  choice  wines.  He 
is  fiiscinated  by  pretty  hces  and  voluptuous  figures.  He  revels 
m  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Eastern  poetry,  but  seems  to  care 
little  for  anything  that  does  not  speak  to  the  grosser  senses. 
The  writings  of  Byron  and  Moore  have  more  of  the  grossly 
sensual  than  Mr.  Taylor^s,  but  infinitely  more  of  the  spiritual. 
Passion  exhibits  itself  to  him  only  in  a  sensuous  form,  and  has- 
tens to  publish  itself  upon  the  inspiration  of  good  eatables 
and  choice  liquors.  He  seems  to  have  no  comprehension  of  a 
love  whose  deep,  strong  flow  leaves  but  the  slightest  ripple 
upon  the  surface  to  show  the  set  of  its  current,  of  a  passion  too 
sacred  for  utterance,  that  looks  forward  to  its  ftill  fruition  when 
these  sensuous  bodies  shall  have  passed  away.  We  can  not  but 
notice  the  contrast  between  the  passion  of  Washington  Irving 
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burning  wanner  and  warmer  beneath  the  most  genial  and  hu- 
morous of  spirits,  from  early  youth  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  re- 
yealing  its  sacred  fire  only  in  vague  hints  upon  rare  occasions 
m  the  privacy  of  the  family  circle,  and  that  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
which  parades  its  gorgeous  superficial  flame  through  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  of  sensuous  verse,  ending  in  a  grand  pyro- 
technic display,  after  which  he  kindles  a  new  passion  upon  the 
extinguished  embers  of  the  old  one,  and  pockets  the  proceeds 
of  the  exhibition. 

He  has  been  accused  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  some  por- 
tions of  the  Christian  church.  We  doubt  if  this  criticism  is 
just.  We  see  no  essential  difference  between  his  treatment  of 
religious  subjects  and  any  others,  where  there  is  anything  of  the 
moral  or  spiritual  involved.  He  deals  with  things  visible  to  the 
senses  only,  and  entirely  ignores  those  prompting  motives  that 
come  from  the  heart,  and  those  moral  laws  which  are  the  strong 
towers  from  which  Dickens  and  Thackeray  have  hurled  their 
keen  shafts  of  satire  at  almost  every  human  error  or  abuse,  and 
tiie  firm  foundations  upon  which  Bulwer  has  reared  so  many 
charming  fabrics  of  romance,  and  without  which  satire  can  only 
shiver  its  lance  against  the  conventionalities  of  fashion,  and  ro- 
mance becomes  sensuality. 

We  trust  Mr.  Taylor  will  study  our  society  a  little  more 
elearly  and  with  a  deeper  penetration,  before  he  attempts  to  give 
us  any  more  pictures  of  American  life.  We  think  after  he  has 
discovered  the  motives  that  underlie  the  outward  acts,  and  com-* 
prehended  the  spirit  of  the  Christianity  that  is,  after  all,  the 
fioundation  of  all  our  social  and  political  institutions,  he  will  find 
ample  materials  for  his  ready  pen,  and  be  able  to  give  us  somo- 
thing  better  than  simply  meaningless  love  stories.  We  also 
apprehend  that  he  will  have  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold 
reception  that  Puritanism  and  Calvinism  give  his  books.  We 
never  knew  a  book  that  dealt  heavy  blows  against  a  dangerous 
error  or  flagrant  abuse  in  church  or  state,  that  did  not  live  m 
spite  of  opposition,  and  we  never  knew  one  that  was  aimed  at 
an  imaginary  error  or  abuse,  that  was  not  short  lived.  Puritan- 
ism has  its  bigotry  and  Bationalism  its  absurdities,  and  whoever 
finds  them  out  and  attadcs  them  intelligently  and  vigorously,  will 
gain  a  r^utaticm  for  himself  and  do  society  a  valuable  service. 
But  whoever  strikes  at  imaginary  evils  beats  the  air. 
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ARTICLE    VI- 

REVIVALISTS  :     THE    CHARACTER   AND   FRUITS    OF  I 

THEIR    LABORS.  I 

BT   THH    BHT.    H.    B.    BLAKB,   BBLCHBBTOWN,    HAM. 

Is  it  not  matter  for  profound  lamentation  that  religious  revi-  \ 

vals,  80  fraught  with  richest  blessings  to  the  world,  should  come  ^ 

to  be  regarded  with  distrust  through  injudicious  attempts  to 
promote  them?  How  largely  the  growth  and  spiritual  life  of 
our  churches  are  to  be  traced  to  seasons  of  revival,  no  intelli- 
gent Christian  can  need  to  be  reminded.  The  names  of  White- 
field  and  Wesley  and  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Nettleton  will  be 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  people  of  God  to  the  end  of  time.  In 
what  way  we  can  best  promote  the  recurrence  of  such  seasons  I 

of  special  divine  manifestation,  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  im- 
portance, and  it  becomes  us  to  scan  with  closest  care  any  meas- 
ure that  is  proposed  with  reference  to  so  great  an  end. 

The  employment,  by  some  ministers  and  churches,  of  men  I 

who  are  giving  their  lives  to  itinerant  labor  in  revivals  of  relig^ 
ion,  the  extensive  publicity  given  to  the  movements  of  these 
men  by  the  press,  and  the  formation  of  a  national  association  to 
promote  such  labors,  make  the  question  timely  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  employment  of  revivalists,  so  called. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  place  for  evangelists  in  the  Christian 
economy.  In  the  unsettled  and  forming  states  of  society,  as  the 
pioneers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  among  spiritual  destitu- 
tions, evangelists  have  their  original  and  apostolic  place  and 
work,  and  a  great  and  most  important  field  it  is.     They  are  the  ' 

van-guard  and  perhaps  the  rear-guard  of  the  sacramental  host. 
In  the  failing  health  of  pastors,  and  in  seasons  of  great  religious 
interest,  there  may  be  need  of  supplementary  ministerial  labor. 
Then  a  pastor,  or  a  church,  may  call  in  the  help  of  any  good 
man  who  is  fitted  to  do  God's  work,  and  will  do  it  faithfully. 

But  the  question  with  us  in  this  discussion  is,  whether  it  is 
wise  to  employ  itinerant  revivalists  as  special  promoters  of  re- 
ligion? Is  there  any  provision  in  the  divine  economy  for  such  a 
class  of  men  ?    Has  God  appointed  that  one  shall  plough  and 
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sow  and  till,  and  then  stand  aside  that  another  may  ahout  the 
harvest  home  ?  Is  it  not  rather  in  accordance  with  the  economy 
of  Grod's  providenoe  that  the  man  who  clears  the  wilderness, 
buBds  his  house,  encloses  his  farm  and  prepares  the  soil,  should 
also  gather  the  firuit  of  liis  labors  ? 

Is  it  not  a  great  providential  law  in  the  church  of  God  that 
competence,  usefulness  and  reputation  shall  be  the  harvest  of 
long  and  patient  toil,  and  that  no  man  may  take  these  fruits 
from  him  who  has  fairly  procured  them?  Are  we  to  read 
with  strange  variations  those  old  familiar  Scriptures  ?  **  Be  not 
weary  in  well  doing  for  in  due  season ''  another  ^  shall  reap  if  ye 
fiunt  not " :  ^  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  ^  see  others  ^*  reap  in 
joy '^ :  ^  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth  bearing  precious  seed 
shall  doubtless "  see  a  revivalist  ^  come  again  with  rejoicing 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

The  theory  is  contrary  to  all  analogies.  As  well  might  we 
have  a  distinct  set  of  generals,  strangers  to  the  corps,  to  p^ram-> 
bulate  the  armies  and  lead  the  column  in  the  day  of  battle* 
We  aver  that  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Seriptures  for  such  a 
class  of  men.  Pastors  are  the  divinely  appointed  leaders  in  the 
church.  In  them  is  vested  the  authority*  On  them  retts  the 
responsibility. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  employment  on  the  men  enga<^d  in 
it?    Are  there  not  some  peculiar  temptations  in  the  Mth  of 
these  men?    Is  not  self-exaltation  one  of  them?    A  true  revi- 
val of  religion  is  God's  mightiest  work  m  the  world,  and  if  cer- 
tain men  come  to  be  deemed  necessary  instramenta  in  it,  is 
there  not  danger  that  the   churches  will  transfer  the   idea  of 
agency  from  God  to  man,  and  deem  themselves  more  than  in- 
struments?   This  tendency  is  great  in  our  day,  when  secular 
newspapers  have  their  columns  of  revival  intelligence  in  which 
the  kborera  are  always  prominent.     Do  revivalists  resist  this 
tendency?    Let  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  them 
ai4to  watch  their  operations  answer.     Human  nature  is  very 
weak  and  can  bear  but  little  idolatry.     No  man  is  fit  to  work, 
when  the  Spirit  is  manifesting  his  special  power,  who  does  not 
think  hinwelf  an  unworthy  instrument  of  God's  mercy  to  sin- 
ners.   Let  not  men  tread  presumptuously  where  angels  walk 
with  veiled  faces* 
TOL.  v.-^Ko,  jxn.  U 
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Is  there  not  in  such  a  life  temptation  to  covetousness  ?  In 
times  of  excitement  men  part  with  their  money  freely,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  revivalists  receive  large  pecuniary  returns  for 
their  labor.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  men,  urging  a 
friend  to  become  a  revivalist,  told  him  he  could  make  twice  as 
much  money  as  he  could  in  the  pastoral  work.  Is  the  influence 
of  the  employment  likely  to  be  good  on  these  men,  who  go 
about  among  the  churches  and  receive  double  the  money  they 
could  secure  in  the  more  laborious  work  of  the  pastorate?  We 
know  of  one  who  expects  fifty  dollars  a  week  for  his  labor. 
Sent  to,  at  one  time,  by  the  pastor  of  a  feeble  church  and  told 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive,  but  urged  to  come  for  the  good  of  souls, 
he  hesitated  for  some  time.  A  man  of  wealth,  interested  in  the 
place,  gave  him  a  hundred  dollars.  He  labored  three  weeks  and 
received  a  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  from  the  people, 
making  two  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  for  three  weeks' 
labor ;  and  this  in  a  church  that  pays  its  pastor  a  yearly  salary 
of  only  five  hundred.  This  man  has  been  laboring  many  years 
as  a  revivalist.  Has  the  employment  been  morally  wholesome 
to  himself? 

We  are  disposed  to  pause  at  this  point,  and  ask  pardon  of 
our  readers ;  for  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  profound  humiliation 
in  saying  so  much  about  ^  money ''  and  ^  dollars  "  in  the  discus- 
sion of  so  sacred  a  calling  as  the  preaching  of  Christ's  Gospel 
for  the  salvation  of  men.  But  assuredly  this  is  a  subject  which 
demands  great  plainness  of  speech. 

Are  not  these  men  under  temptation  to  disregard,  the  princi- 
ples of  Christian  and  professional  courtesy,  in  thrusting  them- 
selves into  their  fields  of  labor?  Give  a  man  an  idea  that 
God's  power  in  the  conversion  of  souls  is  specially  committed  to 
him  and,  if  he  has  not  special  gifts  of  grace,  he  will  be  likely 
to  think  all  ordinary  laws  set  aside  for  him.  Many  pastors  have 
suffered  from  the  intrusion  of  some  of  these  men.  Sometimes 
they  are  brought  in  under  the  guise  of  visitors.  Sometimes  re- 
ports of  their  wonderful  works  are  industriously  circulated,  and 
a  long  array  of  names  is  brought  to  a  pastor  requesting  their 
admission,  and  he  must  yield  his  convictions  or  breast  a  storm 
of  public  indignation.      Who  are  these  men  and  what  commis- 
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sion  do  they  bear  that  they  thus  disregard  the  laws  of  courtesy, 
and  the  authority  Christ  has  vested  in  the  pastoral  o&ce? 

If  these  are  some  of  the  effects  of  the  employment  on  the 
men  in  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  nature  of  this  employment? 

Can  the  same  things  be  alleged  of  the  pastoral  work  or  any 
other  legitimate  work  of  the  ministry  ? 

What  are  the  results  of  the  employment  of  these  men  as 
seen  in  the  churches? 

(1.)  Division.  There  are  many  in  our  churches  who  believe 
in  the  power  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men,  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  who  think  there  is  unbelief  and 
guilt  in  going  out  of  Christ's  appointment  after  human  help. 
If  the  employment  of  these  men  becomes  somewhat  general  and 
their  success  is  trumpeted  every  where,  there  will  be  some  in 
most  of  our  churches  who  will  desire  their  labors,  and  charge 
those  who  do  not  think  it  expedient  to  employ  them  with  cold- 
ness and  opposition  to  the  work  of  God.  Thus  divisions  will 
arise.  Is  it  best  to  rend  asunder  our  churches  with  this  ele- 
ment? 

(2.)  Increasing  instability  in  the  pastoral  office.  If  a  pastor, 
when  the  great  work  of  his  ministry  comes,  gives  up  his  work 
and  stands  aside  that  another  may  come  into  his  place,  for  these 
men  do  not  incline  to  work  in  subordination  to  pastors,  he  must 
lose  in  some  measure  his  self-^respect,  and  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  people,  and  confidence  in  the  regular  ministry.  Es- 
pecially are  the  converts  drawn  toward  another.  The  history  of 
the  labors  of  these  men  shows  that  pastors  have  often  been  re- 
moved by  them ;  and  the  tendencies  are  in  that  direction.  If  it 
is  best  to  make  our  ministers  stiU  more  literally  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth,  to  introduce  an  irregular,  unorganized 
itinerancy  into  our  churches,  now  that  our  theological  semina- 
ries are  almost  tenantless  and  so  many  of  our  most  promising 
young  men  are  known  to  be  repelled  from  the  ministry  by  the 
instability  of  the  pastoral  relation  and  the  treatment  which  pas- 
tors so  often  recdve  in  the  church,  it  may  be  wise  to  encourage 
the  labors  of  these  men. 

(3.)  Loss  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary  preadung  of  the 
Grospel.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  these  men  to  create  in  the 
community  an  impression  that  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel  is  a  failure,  and  hence  they  say  :  **  We  do  not  come  here 
because  you  have  not  had  £uthful  preaching.  We  know  yon 
have.  But  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  Grospel  does  not  have 
effect,  the  business  of  the  world  comes  between  the  Sabbaths 
and  takes  away  the  truth.  Men  must  have  the  truth  poured  into 
their  minds  continuously  or  they  will  not  give  their  attention  to 
it."  The  simple  purport  of  which  is  that  Grod's  appointed  in- 
strumentality in  the  preaching  of  his  word,  on  his  day,  and  the 
use  of  the  ordinances  of  his  house  are  a  fulure.  ^  Shall  he  that 
contendeth  with  the  Almighty  instruct  him?  He  that  reproveth 
God  let  him  answer  it." 

(4.)  False  views  of  the  agency  in  regeneration.  Let  the 
idea  become  prevalent  that  the  regeneration  of  men  is  to  be 
secured  only  by  calling  in  the  help  of  some  man  whose  labors 
always  produce  conversion,  and  though  the  phraseology  may 
remain,  living  faith  in  a  sovereign  God  working  a  divine  work 
in  the  human  soul,  re-creating  it,  and  ready  ever  to  work  that 
work  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  people,  is  greatly  weak- 
ened, if  not  wholly  gone. 

(5.)  False  doctrines  and  human  devices  in  the  place  of  de- 
pendence on  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  Gt>d.  The  interests  of 
these  men,  their  fame,  their  emoluments,  their  living,  depend 
on  present  success.  God  is  never  in  a  hurry.  He  sometimes 
waits  centuries  for  the  results  of  his  work,  but  they  can  not 
wait,  they  must  move  men,  they  must  have  converts,  and  so 
they  are  tempted  to  use  elements  of  excitement  by  which  men 
are  moved,  whether  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  or  not.  Hence 
they  are  tempted  to  use  devices  by  which  men  are  led  to  profess 
conversion,  and  they  doubtless  think  these  devices  legitimate. 

Examine  the  work  of  some  of  these  men  when  converts  are 
multiplying  around  them.  Do  you  see  evidence  that  there  is  in 
their  souls  a  most  solemn  conviction  that  all  their  efforts  will  be 
in  vain  if  Gtxl  does  not  come  to  do  a  work  that  no  human 
power  can  help  him  do  ?  Do  they  press  upon  the  souls  of  their 
hearers  the  truth  concerning  Gtod  in  his  awful  holiness,  sin  in 
its  awful  heinousness,  atonement  and  justification  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ?  Sometimes  they  urge  them  to  arise,  that  prayer 
may  be  made  for  them,  telling  them  that  if  they  have  any  de- 
sire to  be  saved  they  do  not  know  how  much  good  they  may  do 
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by  manifesting  it.  Sometimes  they  tell  them  that  they  have 
but  to  resolve  they  will  be  Christians  and  they  are  Christians. 
Sometimes  they  assure  them  of  conversion,  if  they  will  attend 
faithfully  their  course  of  services.  Their  teachings  beget  the 
conviction  that  this  *^ taking  a  stand"  before  men  is  the  thing  that 
is  to  settle  their  eternal  destiny.  Those  who  come  under  their 
influence  get  low  views  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  enormity 
of  sin  and  of  the  change  by  which  a  lost  soul  is  bom  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus  is  truth  put  in  the  shade  and  heresy 
lodged  in  the  church. 

As  we  write  there  lies  before  us  a  letter  from  a  man  of  singu- 
lar candor  and  purity  and  long  experience  in  the  ministry  who 
witnessed  the  course  of  one  of  these  men  in  the  beginning  of 
1864,  in  what  was  extensively  published  as  a  remarkable  revival 
of  reli^on.     We  quote  some  of  his  words  : 

"  Mr. ^'s  preaching  and  general  course  was  more  exciting 

and  much  less  instructive  and  less  fitted  to  show  his  hearers  their 
own  hearts  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  why  a  Saviour  was 
necessary,  than  the  preaching  where  the  most  powerful  and  thorough 
revivals,  rich  in  numbers  and  fruits,  have  prevailed  in  this  section  of 
country.  There  was  much  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Mr. 
■  preached  one  thorough  sermon  on  the  necessity  of  regener- 
ation, but  said  almost  nothing  respecting  its  nature,  or  in  what  it 
consisted,  and  what  are  its  evidences  and  fruits.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  at  no  time  was  any  thing  said  that  was  fitted  to  assist  young 
converts  to  discriminate  between  true  and  false  affections,  and  be- 
tween sympathetic  emotions  and  the  feelings  of  a  heart  penitent  and 
broken  for  sin.  In  his  farewell  discourse  to  young  converts  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  labored  much  more  to  specify  reasons  and  things  that 
were  no  evidence  against  the  soundness  of  their  conversion,  than  he 
did  to  point  out  the  true  evidences  of  the  saving  work  of  the  Spirit 
on  their  hearts. 

^^  The  most  prominent  and  marked  feature  of  his  course  was  this : 
After  his  second  discourse,  and  in  the  evening,  he  urged  any  who 
were  anxious,  to  rise  and  say  something,  or  testify  for  Christ.  The 
phrase  was,  '  rise  right  up  and  testify.'  This  and  like  forms  of  ex- 
pression were  often  repeated  and  urged  over  and  over  by  various 
motives,  such  as  amounted  almost  to  moral  compulsion.  I  often 
heard  youth  and  children  repeat  the  expression,  '  I  love  Jesus,'  &c., 
without  the  least  apparent  anxiety,  and  evidently  as  the  efiect  of 
16* 
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Ajmpatlij,  and  at  the  present  time  they  manifest  no  more  serionsness 
or  evidence  of  piety  than  they  did  before. 

"  Mr. strenuously  urged  immediate  profession  or  union 

with  the  church." 

(6.)  A  weakened  sense,  in  the  church,  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. WhoeTcr  has  attended  the  meetings  of  the  associations, 
consociations  and  conferences  of  New  England  in  the  last  few 
years,  must  haTc  been  impressed  with  the  manifest  want  of  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility  to  Grod  in  the  matter  of  souls,  a 
new  consecration  that  shall  carry  religion  into  every-day  life. 
We  are  happy  to  perceive,  on  the  part  of  both  pastors  and 
churches,  a  growing  conviction  that  this  is  indispensable  before 
the  wastes  can  be  built  or  any  great  advancement  made. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  attempt  to  secure  such  a 
state  in  the  church  than  the  prevalence  of  an  idea  that  souls  are 
to  be  saved  at  certain  times  and  by  certain  means  brought  in 
from  without.  It  is  vastly  easier  for  an  individual  when  he  be- 
^ns  to  feel  the  pressure  of  obligation  to  say :  There  will  be  a 
revivalist  along  by  and  by,  and  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
weeks  to  this  matter  and  the  end  will  be  secured,  than  to  get 
himself  right  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  and  man  and  go  forth  in  self- 
denying  earnestness  to  the  work  of  saving  souls.  The  church 
that  trusts  in  Grod  and  expects  advancement  through  the  mani- 
festations of  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  daily  life  of  its  members, 
will  be  very  different,  in  its  growth,  from  the  church  that  ex- 
pects to  grow  by  extra  efforts  and  imported  instrumentalities. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  process  is  most  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  a  sturdy,  individual,  Christian  activity  and  personal 
holiness  ? 

Diere  is  a  vital  antagonism  here  worthy  of  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  church.  Either  these  deep-seated  convictions  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  or  the  arguments  for  the  scheme  of  the 
revivalists,  are  false. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  success  of  these  men  proves  the  bene- 
diction of  God  on  them.  Revivals  do  follow  their  labors ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  granted,  and  that  is  proof  enough,  they  claim, 
that  they  are  sent  of  God. 

Concerning  this  several  things  may  be  said.  They  often  labor 
in  a  prepared  soil.    They  are  sent  for  because  there  are  signs  of 
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the  coming  salvation.  Thej  enter  into  the  labors  of  other  men. 
They  are  like  the  physician  who  comes  to  the  patient  in  the 
crisis  of  his  disease,  when  the  malady  has  been  mastered,  and 
the  powers  of  nature  are  rallying  to  life,  and  who  gains  the 
eclat  of  a  core  that  wonld  have  come  without  him.  He  who 
says,  that  without  their  assistance,  had  the  ministry  and  the 
church  been  humble  and  faithful,  there  would  not  have  been  a 
religions  awakening  as  powerful,  and  more  pure  and  blessed  in 
it«  results,  asserts  what  he  can  not  know. 

We  do  not  deny  that  God  sometimes  sends  men  to  do  special 
work  in  churches  in  which,  by  reason  of  the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  ministry  or  the  apathy  and  worldliness  of  the  church,  he  can 
not  gather  his  own  by  the  ordinary  instrumentalities.  When 
tibe  air  has  become  stagnant  it  must  be  purified,  though  by  the 
tornado  and  the  thunder-bolt.  Whitfield  was  sent  to  vitalize  a 
church  dying  of  heresy  and  sloth,  and  he  did  it  through  the 
truth  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Nettleton  spent  a  portion 
of  his  life  in  such  work,  but  Nettleton  preached  the  whole  truth 
ot  God,  and  no  man  ever  gave  utterance  to  more  intense  and 
solemn  convictions  than  he  of  the  evils  of  the  course  of  many 
of  the  revivalists  that  followed  him  and  professed  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps. 

The  f4>parent  success  of  these  men  is  often  only  apparent. 
They  study  the  elements  of  excitement.  They  must  move  men 
or  thenr  vocation  is  gone.  But  excitement  is  not  religion. 
There  may  be  much  religious  excitement,  into  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  not  enter.  The  holiest  worship  of  the  best  Chris- 
tians here  is  sometimes  marred  by  impurity.  Satan  is  some- 
times transformed  into  an  angel  of  b'ght.  He  is  never  more 
active  than  during  a  revival  of  religion,  and  God  often  permits 
him  to  mar  the  purest  of  them  that  he  may  show  that  he  can 
gadier  his  own  and  preserve  his  church  in  spite  of  all  evil  influ- 
ences. The  wisest  can  not  judge,  infallibly,  of  a  religious 
awakening  during  its  progress.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  year, 
sometimes  ten  years,  and  sometimes  a  generation. 

We  have  known  religious  revivals,  so  called,  that  seemed 
poweriul,  but  left  almost  no  good  results,  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm,  that  this  is  much  more  likely  to  be  under  the  la- 
bors of  many  of  the  revivalists  of  our  day  than  under  the 
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ordinary  means  of  grace.  We  quote  again  from  the  letter  re- 
ferred to  above :  "  As  to  the  fruits  of  the  revival  I  see  very  lit^ 
tie  except  a  rather  thinly  attended  young  people's  prayer  meet- 
ing and  a  rather  increased  interest  in  the  Sabbath  school.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  meetings  there  was,  apparently,  very 
little  conviction  of  sin  or  distress  of  mind,  nor  was  there  much 
in  the  preaching  fitted  to  produce  such  convictions." 

We  know  men  who  are  laboring  now  in  regions  in  which 
such  labors  abounded  thirty  years  ago,  in  churches  that  are  full 
of  members  confessedly  unconverted,  and  they  work  without 
hope  of  success  except  in  the  generation  that  is  coming  up  with 
no  memory  of  such  scenes. 

There  are  in  our  country  large  tracts  that  are  called  in  our 
ecclesiastical  phraseology  "burnt  districts."  How  significant 
the  expression  is,  they  only  know  who  have  seen  the  desolation 
and  tried  to  cultivate  the  desert.  Will  our  churches  learn  noth- 
ing from  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  past?  Must  New  Eng- 
land and  the  West  be  burned  over,  in  our  day,  by  religious  ex- 
citements without  conviction  of  sin  and  without  those  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  make  men  forever  holy?  No  hu- 
man mind  can  measure  the  evil  results,  for  long  years,  of  a 
spurious  religious  excitement,  and  the  so  frequent  disappoint- 
ment of  our  most  ardent  hopes,  should  lead  to  great  cardulness 
in  our  judgments  from  appearances. 

We  know  that  we  are  never  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come ; 
never  to  violate  any  principle  of  moral  obligation  with  reference 
to  any  supposed  good  result.  There  is  no  heavier  responsibility 
than  that  of  him  who  directs  the  soul,  trembling  under  its  con- 
cern about  its  immortal  destiny.  He  who  substitutes  anything 
else  in  place  of  the  direction  that  God  has  commanded,  leading 
the  sinner  to  suppose  he  can  be  saved  without  penitence,  faith, 
and  the  new  birth  from  heaven,  does  so  at  his  peril.  No  num- 
ber of  supposed  conversions  under  such  teachings  will  be  any 
excuse  at  God's  bar  of  judgment.  Great  apparent  good  may 
result  from  the  prevalence  of  falsehood,  but  the  Jesuitical  dogma 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means  has  no  place  in  our  creeds  or 
in  the  word  of  God.  A  popular  revivalist  not  long  since  spent 
most  of  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  employing  a  man  and  horse, 
driving  from  church  to  church  through  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
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try,  sometimes  infcerrapting  the  worship,  inviting  the  people  to 
come  and  help  him  at  his  evening  meeting.  What  would  Ed- 
wards or  Nettleton  have  said  to  such  an  act  ? 

We  know  that  the  salvation  of  souls  is  through  the  truth. 
God,  a  sovereign,  and  using  what  instrumentalitj  he  pleases, 
tells  us  it  is  by  the  truth  that  men  are  saved.  If  then  the  truth 
concerning  God's  being  and  character,  man's  ruin  by  sin, 
Christ's  atonement  and  the  new  birth  firom  heaven,  and  kindred 
truths  are  clearly  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  nothing  more 
is  needed  save  the  heavenly  influence,  and  he  who  does  not 
preach  the  truth,  though  his  list  of  converts  may  fill  volumes, 
brings  no  evidence  of  his  divine  appointment. 

We  know  that  the  richest  promises  are  made  to  those  who 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  that  the  heaviest  curses  are  uttered 
against  those  who  trust  in  man  when  they  should  trust  in  God. 
"  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  which  can 
not  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever."  ^  Cursed  be  the  man  that 
tmsteth  in  man,  and  that  maketh  flesh  his  arm."  We  know 
tiiat  he  who  intelligently  believes  that  men  are  converted  only 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  the  human  conditions  are  already 
met,  if  he  trusts  only  in  the  Lord,  will  not  go  after  any  extra 
human  instrumentality. 

We  know  that  regeneration  is  only  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Whatever  men  may  do,  whatever  excitements  they  may  pass 
through,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  does  not  come  to  re-create  them 
tiiey  can  not  be  saved.  They  who  can  believe  that  Crod  has 
oommitted  tiie  dispensation  of  his  renewing  grace  to  a  class  of 
men  of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures,  who  receive 
tiieir  appointment  in  no  way  from  the  church,  who  set  them- 
selves over  Christ's  regular  ministers  in  tiieir  greatest  work,  and 
whose  mode  of  operation  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  wisest 
and  best  in  the  diurch,  will  be  likely  to  encourage  the  labors  of 
revivalists.  But  they  who  can  not  believe  this  must  decline  their 
proflfered  help,  notwithstanding  their  published  success.  Time 
disproves  their  assumptions  and  shows  that  those  churches  are 
most  healthy  and  have  the  highest  prosperity  who  trust  in  the 
Lord,  nnder  a  solemn  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  in 
the  use  of  the  regularly  appointed  means  of  grace. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  oppose  revivals  of  religion.    Let 
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them  abound  more  and  more,  but  let  them  be  of  God  and  not 
of  man.  The  best  revivals  in  our  history  have  come  with  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace.  Let  the  church  continue  to  expect 
them  in  this  way,  and  live  holily,  and  she  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 


ARTICLE  Vn. 


POPERY  AS  A  PRESENT  FACT. 

BT  THB  BBT.  J*  T.  TUCKHB,  H0LLI8T0K,  XA8S. 

Under  The  Ban  :  {Le  Maudit.)  A  Tale  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  L'  Abbe  *  *  •  . 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1864. 

Is  the  movement  of  society  merely  like  that  of  a  pendulum 
swinging  to  and  fro  unceasingly?  Or  does  this  movement, 
however  apparently  without  progress,  force  onward  the  index 
finger  of  the  great  dial-plate  of  time,  nearer  and  nearer  toward 
the  meridian  of  civil  and  religious  emancipation  fit>m  the  world's 
old  enslavers  ? 

We  candidly  confess  that  no  one  thing  more  seriously  per- 
plexes this  question  to  our  own  mind,  than  the  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  church  within  the  last  one  hundred  years.  Not  that  it 
presses  us  to  a  negative  answer  of  the  above  inquiry.  For  the 
Christian  Scriptures  deny  that  conclusion ;  and  these  are  our 
^  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  overriding  all  the  seemingly  contra- 
dicting teachings  of  history,  or  rather  giving  to  these  a  hopeful 
interpretation  which  of  themselves  they  might  hardly  suggest. 
We  therefore  believe  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  will  as  certainly 
and  utterly  perish  as  did  the  old  pagan  imperialism  of  that 
seven-hilled  city.  This  is  not  because  it  is  yet  demonstrated 
that  papal  Rome  is  either  the  Babylon  or  the  Antichrist  of  Dan- 
iel and  St.  John.  That  may  be  an  open  question.  But  this 
with  us  is  not — that  the  papacy  is,  in  its  essential  elements,  >an 
irreligious,  anti-christian,  corrupt  and  vicious  organization,  the 
wickedness  of  which  is  immeasurably  intensified  by  its  assump* 
tion  of  an  exclusively  divine  commission  to  the  honors  and  rights 
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of  the  church  of  God.  Consequently,  it  must  suffer  the  doom 
of  guilt  sooner  or  later,  unless  it  repent.  What  prospect  there 
is  of  this,  we  shall  see.  At  the  outset,  however,  let  it  be  set 
down  that,  while  we  write  the  above  charges  against  ecclesias- 
tical Borne  with  the  utmost  deliberation  as  undeniably  true,  we 
do  not  dispute  the  often  interposed  statement  that  there  may  be 
some  genuinely  Christian  souls  in  that  leprous  communion. 
That  there  have  been  many  in  earlier  days,  is  a  fact  in  which  we 
all  rejoice.  That  a  few  of  the  faithful  ones  still  linger  about 
those  superstitious  altars,  we  are  glad  to  think.  But  this  only 
proves  out  of  what  a  ** horrible  pit"  divine  redemption  may 
finally  extricate  a  soul.  Set  this  to  the  account  of  the  charity 
which  hopeth  all  things.  It  does  not  abate  the  condemnation  of 
thb  system  of  spiritual  fraud  which  has  in  it  a  life  so  tenacious 
that  it  will  not,  save  by  annihilating,  die. 

The  Roman  question  is  emphatically  an  American  question. 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  even  to  Europe.  That  po- 
litical much  more  than  religious  church  has  done  nearly  all 
the  harm  which  it  can  to  civilization  and  real  piety  in  the  old 
world.  It  has  about  spoiled  the  larger  part  of  the  territory 
which  it  has  there  occupied,  as  a  theatre  for  the  development  of 
human  nobleness  and  well-being.  Where  its  opinions  and  prac- 
tices have  prevailed,  it  has  made  the  problem  of  a  general  re- 
generation of  national  and  personal  life  as  difficult  of  solution 
as  it  can  be  made.  But  with  us,  it  is  only  beginning  its  vitiat- 
ing, desolating  work.  It  is  thrusting  its  poisonous  sting  into 
die  just  settmg  bud  of  our  national  fruit.  Shall  the  great  har- 
vest of  this  shrivel  or  rot  on  our  branches,  falling  off  in  putrid 
heaps  like  an  orchard-full  of  curculio-bitten  gages  ?  There  are 
at  least  two  large  classes  of  people  who  stand  ready  to  meet 
such  inquiries  as  this,  with  a  very  wise  smile  of  superiority  to 
these  fears.  They  are,  the  habitually  unthinking  and  indiffer- 
ent masses  of  the  community,  who  have  no  faith  in  a  deluge 
until  it  drowns  them :  and  next,  the  politicians,  who  reckon 
the  foreign  vote  in  this  countiy  as  a  part  of  thehr  capital.  We 
have  as  much  respect  for  this  traffic,  on  the  one  side  of  a  polit- 
ical issue,  as  we  should  on  the  other ;  that  is,  we  have  no  re- 
spect for  the  using  of  any  social  question  as  a  mere  prop  to 
partizan  interests  in  the  state.     It  seems  impossible,  however, 
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to  prevent  this  great  magnet  of  the  ballot-box  from  drawing  to 
it  every  question  which  deeply  agitates  our  people.  Here  lie 
the  chief  dangers  of  this  Bomish  issue  to  us.  They  are  acquir- 
ing huge  proportions.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  be  rea- 
soned with  as  that  scepticism  which  expresses  itself  in  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  or  the  significant  lifting  of  the  eyebrows. 
Meanwhile,  the  inquiry  is  getting  air ;  ^  Have  we  an  established 
church  among  us?''  We  have  one,  at  any  rate,  which  pockets 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  sustaux  its  educational  semina- 
ries, and  other  ohurchly  institutions,  by  the  votes  of  dty  coun- 
cils and  state  legislatures,  out  of  funds  mostly  supplied  by 
protestant  tax-payers.  The  Roman  priesthood  sues  for,  de- 
mands and  obtains  a  governmental  patronage  in  this  republic 
which  no  other  religious  denomination  would  dare  aspire  to. 
If  one  of  these  were  to  hint  a  wish  for  such  favors,  it  would 
bring  upon  its  head  a  hue  and  cry  of  general  indignation  for  its 
clerical  assumption  and  presumption.  But  Rome  can  do  it 
constantly  without  offence.  Here  is  an  item  concerning  the 
New  York  city  largesses  to  the  papists,  from  the  Times  of  De- 
cember, 1864.  Our  readers  can  draw  their  own  inferences 
from  this  sample  of  what  has  been  going  on  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  past,  in  a  geometrically  progressive  ratio. 

^'  Five  thousand  dollars  of  the  people's  taxes  to  a  purely  sectarian 
institution,  such  as  the  college  of  '  St.  Francis  Xavier ' ;  after  lib- 
eral gifts  to  all  Roman  Catholic  charities,  such  as  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  ^  St.  Joseph's  Asylum,'  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the 
*■  Society  for  Destitute  Catholic  Children,'  and  within  a  few  days  two 
thousand  dollars  to  a  certain  unknown  industrial  school  of  a  ^  Sister 
Theresa,'  in  Forty  second  street ;  while  just  about  to  spend  three 
thousand  dollars  on  engrossing  a  copy  of  their  own  resolutions  upon 
Archbishop  Hughes'  death." 

Leaving  the  reader  to  ponder  these  indications  of  popish 
propagandism  among  us,  which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent, we  will  try  to  work  our  way,  a  little  more  thoroughly,  into 
the  heart  of  this  Bomish  institution  as  it  throbs  in  this  our  pres- 
ent century,  by  the  help  of  the  keen  analysis  of  it  which  we 
have  in  the  volume  which  heads  our  article.  Anti-papal  novels 
written  by  protestants  are  numerous.  This  is  an  interior  view 
drawn  by  one  who  lives  and  is  reputed  to  ofiiciate  inside  its  own 
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ehurch.     It  is  rather  an  anti-Jesuit  than  an  anti-popish  work. 
Its  anonymous  and  generally  unknown  author  is  what  is  called, 
in  that  establishment,  a  secular  priest  —  one  who  does  not  Be- 
long to  any  of  the  monastic  orders.  He  is  an  outspoken  French 
Catholic  of  the  advanced  liberal  order,  who  hates  the  ultramon- 
tane type  of  his  religion  most  cordially,  and  deals  sturdy  blows 
at  all  its  adherents.     He  bears  witness  like  a  man  who  knows 
whereof  he  testifies,  and  is  not  afraid  to  make  a  dean  breast  of 
it.     His  ability  as  a  writer  is  marked.     He  shows  not  only  a 
fine  mastery  of  his  immediate  theme,  but  much .  power  in  man- 
agmg  the  drama  which  he  unfolds.    Most  of  the  characters  that 
he  introduces  are  well  delineated  ;  they  are  real  individuals,  not 
dressed  up  and  labelled  dummies  with  the  gift  of  speech.     He 
IB  very  chary  of  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  though  his 
story  is  of  the  b^utiful  South  of  France,  and  of  the  Pyrenees, 
more  wild  perhaps  than  beautiful.     He  gives  us  but  a  single 
sunset — a  most  exemplary  reticence;  yet  the  few  touches  of 
his  pencil  in  this  vein  discover  a  quick  perception  and  strong 
admiration  of  the  charms  of  scenery.   The  book  is  open  to  crit- 
idsm  for  letting  the  pamphlet  encroach  too  much,  at  times,  on 
the  movement  of  the  tale,  thus  sacrificing  artistic  effect  to  the 
claims   of  argument.     This  is  the  common  if  not  unavoida- 
ble defect  of  novels  written  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a 
question,   more    than    merely  to    develop   a  dramatic    plot. 
We  expect  it,  and  so  let  it  pass.     A  detector  of  verbal  flaws 
would  probably  put  a  query,  at  least,  against  the  translator's 
** tip-top"  adjective.     A  ** tip-top  parishioner"  might  be  a  very 
good  thing ;  but  ^  a  regular  tip-top  farewell "  strikes  us  as  de- 
cidedly objectionable.   The  idea  lacks  internal  harmony  as  much 
as  the  phrase  fails  in  dignity. 

The  writer  indulges  even  less  in  humorous  sallies  than  in 
pictorial  description.  Only  one  egregiously  absurd  passage  oc- 
oim,  the  catastrophe  which  wound  up  Father  Basil's  mission 
to  St.  Aventin.  This,  and  the  neatiy  touched  off  espionage  of 
the  Jesuit  Denis,  show  a  considerable  talent  for  the  lighter  play 
of  humor  and  satire.  The  tone  of  the  volume  is  grave  and 
earnest,  yet  very  calm,  and  free  from  petulant  denunciation. 
Occasionally  it  rises  into  the  sternness  of  a  terrible  condemna- 
tion  of  wrong,  and  now  and  then  the  story  becomes  intensely 
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thrQIing  in  its  tra^c  evolutions,  as  the  scene  between  the  priest 
Loubere  and  the  archbishop  of  T .  But  the  author  obvi- 
ously thinks  more  of  carrying  with  him  the  convictions  of  the 
reader  than  of  exciting  his  sensibilities. 

He  misses  his  point  with  us  in  one  main  endeavor.  He  can 
not  persuade  us  that  the  sin  and  doom  of  his  church  lie,  not  in 
its  essential  spirit,  but  only  in  the  excrescent  abuses  which  hax'e 
fastened  themselves  upon  her  body.  He  makes  this  point,  which 
he  does  not  however  make  good,  that  the  Boman  church  is 
sound  at  the  heart,  but  that  the  monastic  orders  which  she  fos- 
ters, and  preeminently  the  Jesuits,  are  the  disease  by  which  she 
is  wasting  her  real  life.  Could  the  Pope  be  rid  of  his  temporal 
power,  and  settle  himself  quietly  down  in  the  Vatican  as  simply 
the  archbishop  of  Rome,  while  the  body-guard  of  monks  and 
Jesuits,  having  no  more  to  do  under  that  altered  regime,  should 
sink  back  again  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  the  church,  our 
author  thinks  that  nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  restore  the 
Roman  Catholic  system  to  the  pristine  purity  and  beneficence  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  does  not  argue  the  point  pertinaciously, 
but  rather  records  it  as  his  belief.  We,  of  course,  wholly  dis- 
sent from  that  position.  It  is  amiable  in  him  to  think  thus,  for 
that  church  is  his  mother.  But  his  encomium  and  almost  de- 
fence of  Luther,  his  evident  sympathy  with  free  progress  in 
intellectual  and  moral  studies,  and  his  generous  impulses  in  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  all  go  to  indicate  that  his  devotion  to 
spiritual  Rome  is  not  of  a  very  tenacious  type.  Men  who  like 
Savonarola  and  Erasmus,  of  a  former  age,  undertake  from  an 
inside  vantage  ground,  to  reform  popery,  must  before  long  find 
that  they  have  undertaken  a  moral  impossibility,  and  either  give 
over  the  task  in  despair,  l^inking  back  into  a  silent  acquiescence 
in  what  is  incurable,  or  else  come  fairly  forth  from  within  her 
idolatrous  temples,  into  a  simpler,  a  true  and  holy  worship. 

The  reasoning  of  our  author  against  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  conclusive.  It  reminds  us  of  the  ar- 
guments and  facts  of  Edmund  About's  volumes,  to  the  same 
effect,  some  half  dozen  years  ago.  It  puts  this  issue  before  us 
in  a  strong  light  as  now  absorbing  the  attention  of  Europe. 
We  share  the  hope  of  the  speedy  termination  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral dominion,  but  with  no  hope  of  any  other  than  a  polidoal 
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benefit  to  result  from  this  change.  The  book  is  fully  abreast 
with  the  times.  It  begins  within  a  dozen  years  from  this  date, 
and  brings  down  the  history  of  France  and  Italy,  upon  this 
topic,  to  the  end  of  1862.  This  freshness  gives  startling  effect 
to  the  narrative.  A  novel  should  dive  back  into  a  far  antiquity 
or  else  be  contemporary,  to  have  its  fuUest  power.  How  much 
harder  it  is  to  manage  the  last  than  the  first  of  these  conditions, 
is  obvious.  This  book  tells  us  what  the  papal  system  now  is, 
in  a  way  which  ought  to  convince  a  mind  at  all  open  to  convic- 
tion, that  there  is  no  prospect  of  reforming  and  saving  that 
church  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God,  becau9e  it  is 
fundamentally  as  well  as  accidentally  wrong ;  because  it  is  just 
as  hostile  to  God  and  man  as  it  was  in  the  darkest  night  of  the 
thirteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries;  and  because  it  is  the  same 
thing  to-day,  in  these  United  States,  as  it  was  in  its  worst  age 
of  foreign  cruelty  and  oppression.  Our  author  does  not  in- 
tend to  prove  all  this,  but  he  does  it  with  fatal  conclusiveness. 

There  is  not  very  much  machinery  to  this  story.  The  inter- 
est centres  around  a  young  French  priest,  the  Abbe  Julio  de  la 
Claviere,  and  his  sister  Louise.  Julio  is  scholarly,  gentle,  im- 
passioned, eloquent  and  rich,  of  the  highest  moral  worth ;  but 
he  has  early  taken  a  dislike  to  the  Jesuits  under  whom  he  has 
been  partially  educated.  He  has  patrons  and  popularity  outside 
their  circle ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  them  firom  despoiling  him 
and  his  sister  of  their  wealth  by  cunningly  procuring  a  will,  in 
their  own  favor,  from  the  bed-ridden  and  priest-ridden  aunt  of 
these  orphans.  A  lawsuit  to  recover  the  property  fails,  and  the 
breach  widens.  Julio  writes  against  his  enemies  with  a  vigor- 
ous but  honorable  pen.  They  spirit  away  his  sister  to  Italy 
whither  he  foUows  her,  and  liberates  her  from  a  convent,  for 
which  he  soon  finds  himself  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
at  Rome.  The  story  lingers  long  enough  at  that  strange  old 
city  to  give  us  striking  etchings  of  its  ecclesiastical  life,  and  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  its  affairs  in  these  passing  years  of  grace. 
Julio  is  released  from  his  duress  by  the  help  of  a  friendly  Ital- 
ian and  of  another  priest,  Loubere,  whose  life  he  had  saved, 
and  flies  back  to  Paris  to  rejoin  his  sister,  and  continue  his  war- 
fare against  the  Jesuits  and  the  temporal  power,  through  the 
press.     This  Loubere  is  a  bold,  dashing  fellow,  also  a  thorough 
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hater  of  ultra  popery,  more  like  a  cavalry  soldier  in  his  fierce 
warfare  for  the  rights  of  a  man  inside  its  pale  than  like  a 
minister  of  the  altar,  which  he  by  and  bye  leaves  for  a  Paris 
printer's  handicraft.  His  impetuosity  is  a  foil  to  Julio's  gentle 
firmness.  Bishops  and  archbishops,  cardinals  and  intriguing 
women,  monks  and  dupes  are  variously  worked  into  the  plot. 
It  ends,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  the  interdiction  of  Julio  firom 
the  ministry  of  his  mother  church,  and  the  death  of  both  brother 
and  sister,  broken  down  by  a  relentless  persecution,  hunted  into 
the  grave  by  the  bloodhound  vengeance  of  the  Popery  which 
rules  over  millions  of  human  souls  as  unmercifully,  to-day,  as 
when  it  executed  its  decrees  a  little  more  in  the  sunlight,  under 
the  agency  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  author  has  continued  this  story  in  another,  with  the  ti- 
de of  La  Rdigieusey  in  which  the  same  general  purpose  is 
foUowed  up,  in  the  fortunes  and  .misfortunes  of  Loubere  and 
other  associates  in  perils  and  sufferings.  This  appendix  to 
Le  Mandit  has  not  fallen  under  our  eye.  We  have  seen  some 
account  of  it,  from  abroad,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  is  less 
carefully  written  than  its  predecessor,  and  is  open  to  objection 
for  some  grossness  of  details  in  exposing  the  impurities  of  con- 
ventual life,  while  it  abates  nothing  of  the  weight  of  its  testi- 
mony against  the  present  management  of  the  Romish  church  as 
the  utter  foe  of  social  regeneration  and  national  well-being. 

We  are  forced  back  to  this  assertion  by  an  invincible  array  of 
the  most  direct  evidence,  on  whatever  side  we  view  this  subject. 
The  main  value  of  this  book  lies  in  the  light  which  it  flashes 
upon  this  point,  so  absolutely  necessary  to  be  seen,  just  as  it  is 
in  soberest  &ct,  by  our  American  people.  Persons  who  should 
be  intelligent  are  continually  sajnng  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
Romish  priests  would  repeat  the  old  crueldes  of  their  church, 
now  and  here  among  us,  if  they  could  safely  do  it.  This  Romish 
ecclesiastic,  who  ought  to  know,  says  that  they  would.  He 
would  not  do  it,  nor  such  as  he.  He  thinks  the  secular  clergy 
like  himself  and  Julio,  and  Loubere,  would  never  fail  back  into 
those  excesses  of  fanaticism.  He  speaks  of  the  present  Pope 
in  the  same  disclaiming  style,  as  very  moderate  in  his  spirit, 
one  on  whom  the  blight  of  monkhood  has  not  fallen,  yet  whoUy 
under  Jesuit  control ;  and  when  he  dies,  a  monk  of  the  most 
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rigorous  class  'may  take  his  chair  as  likely  as  any  other  man. 
The  genius  of  monasticism  is  depicted  with  consummate  insight. 
Its  inhuman  spirit  stares  upon  us  like  a  goblin.  Its  vows  of 
implicit  obedience  annul  the  sense  of  individual  responsiblcness, 
corrupt  and  sere  the  conscience,  put  a  human  machine,  with 
nothing  human  left  to  it  but  a  stiff-necked  doggedness  of  pur- 
pose, into  the  hands  of  a  master  to  be  worked  for  the  selfish 
ambition  and  cruel  greed  of  a  tribunal  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
trol. Personally  the  monkish  zealot  might  not  wish  you  ill. 
But  as  a  part  of  his  fraternity,  he  knows  no  pity,  if  you  incur 
its  dislike.  The  esprU  de  corps  is  all  the  soul  he  has  when  the 
interests  or  passions  of  his  order  are  inyolved.  He  blends  in 
himself  the  most  directly  opposed  tendencies,  as  it  would  seem. 
Fastings,  penances,  mortifications,  prayers  for  his  own  personal 
sanctification,  make  up  the  staple  of  his  daily  exercises ;  while 
whatever  time  and  thought  he  can  spare  firom  these  are  unre- 
servedly tasked  to  hunt  down  with  slander,  fidsehood,  hatred, 
hostility,  and  every  appliance  of  craftiest  maliciousness,  the 
branded  victim  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  He  does  the  one 
thing  just  as  religiously  as  the  other.  He  sees  in  the  enemies 
of  his  society  the  enemies  alike  of  God,  and  pursues  them  as  a 
delegated  police  officer  of  divine  retribution,  forgetting  the  sol- 
emn asseveration ;  ^Vengeance  is  mine,  saith the  Lord.''  It  is 
a  terrible  delirium  of  the  moral  sense  and  of  the  imagination, 
yet  with  as  terribly  a  cunning  method  in  it.  It  goes  about  its 
work  with  a  slow  and  calculating  skQl  which  chills  your  blood 
as  with  the  touch  of  an  icicle.  It  makes  nothing  of  delays,  of 
obstacles,  of  compassing  sea  and  land  to  secure  its  end.  It 
goes  to  the  length  of  its  chain,  whether  for  the  time  being  that 
be  longer  or  shorter,  in  inflicting  its  revenges. 

*'  I  ask  ....  do  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  if  these  men 
were  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  civil  power  to  the  fullest 
extent,  they  would  hesitate  to  carry  out  to  the  very  uttermost,  their 
desperate  laws  for  the  extirpation  of  all  who  dare  to  think  for  them- 
selves? ....  Should  the  men  at  present  supreme  in  the  church 
have  the  power  hereafter  of  wielding  the  secular  arm,  would  they 
put  any  to  death  who  might  be  foand  resisting  their  will?  ....  To 
this  question  there  is  but  one  answer  —  in  the  affirmative."  pp.  206, 
207. 
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This  characteristic  of  the  Eoman  orders  is  ntore  or  less  de- 
veloped according  to  the  spirit  and  rules  of  their  founders ,  and 
subsequent  influences  which  may  have  stimulated  or  repressed  it. 
It  reaches  its  superlative  degree  in  the  society  of  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola. Our  author  carefully  notes  the  difference  between  the 
ignorant,  superstitious,  thick-headed  fanaticism  of  the  older 
monkish  fraternities,  gaping  after  childish  miracles  and  marvels 
in  these  latter  years,  of  which  the  afore-named  Father  Basil  is 
a  specimen,  and  the  educated,  polished,  worldly,  yet  more 
unscrupulous  and  unrelenting  spirit  of  Jesuitism*  It  is  a  pain- 
ful study.  This  is  Rome's  last  device  to  sustain  her  imperilled 
fortunes.  There  never  was  any  human  subtlety  like  it.  What- 
ever may  be  true  of  the  virtues  of  individuals  of  that  order, 
there  is  nothing  good  in  thjB  animating  law,  the  one  indivisible 
life  of  the  order  itself.  Its  educational  work  presents  its  most 
defensible  side,  but  with  the  gravest  drawbacks.  This  writer 
disputes  the  claim  set  up  for  Jesuit  instruction,  that  it  has  been 
superior  to  the  teaching  of  the  other  Romish  scholars.  If  it  be 
asked,  then,  how  these  men  have  attained  such  high  reputation 
in  this  and  other  branches  of  intellectual  labor?  he  replies :  sim- 
ply because  they  have  contrived  to  have  at  their  bidding  every- 
where a  multitude  of  persons  always  ready  to  praise  and  flatter 
them,  to  fill  the  public  ear  with  their  exploits,  whether  in  the 
school,  the  pulpit,  or  the  study.  Their  power  especially  over 
women  is  excessive,  and  has  been  a  leading  source  of  their 
general  influence.  The  Countess  of  *  *  *  and  Madame  de  la 
Capride,  the  "  mother  Judas  "  of  St.  Aventin,  are  good  por- 
traits, in  different  styles,  of  this  feminine  and  feline  duplicity. 
These  pages  lead  us  through  the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  this  vile 
craftiness.  We  are  shown  how  these  men  fasten  upon  rich  old 
people,  and  draw  into  their  treasury  enormous  legacies,  despoil- 
ing helpless  heirs  through  fictions  which  are  only  saved  from  be- 
ing forgeries  by  the  most  devilish  art.  Through  the  confessional 
they  exercise  their  skill  particularly  upon  their  female  devotees. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  a  kind  of  human  trout-fishing  which  good 
•old  Walton  never  dreamed  of  approaching,  in  his  piscatory 
»oraft.  The  hook  once  fastened,  the  line  is  played  just  as  the 
drcumstances  suit ;  but  that  the  fish  will  be  in  the  sportsman's 
possession,  whether  in  one  year  or  a  dozen,  is  scarcely  open  to  a 
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doubt.  The  d6gma  of  simple,  unquestioning  submission  to  their 
decrees,  as  in  the  place  of  God  himself,  is  their  sceptre  of  au- 
thority, to  which  not  women  alone  bend  as  the  grass  before  the 
strong  wind;  precisely  the  doctrine  which  archbishop  Mc- 
Qoskey  is  now  teaching  the  daughters  of  America  whom  Rom- 
ish priests  and  other  agents  among  us  are  luring,  by  every  de- 
vice, into  the  conventual  life.  This  is  the  gilded  lie  which  is 
offered  to  their  deluded  souls : 

'*  Obedience  is  a  holocaust,  wherein  the  whole  man,  without  any 
reserve  whatever,  is  immolated  to  his  Creator  by  the  hands  of  his 
minister.  The  noble  simplicity  of  blind  obedience  is  gone,  if  in  our 
secret  breasts  we  call  in  question  whether  what  is  commanded  be 
right  or  wrong." 

We  commend  this  volume  to  those  who  would  like  to  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  Jesuitism,  its  selfishness,  quarrelsome- 
ness, jealousy,  ambition,  brazen  self-assertion  and  impudence. 
And  Jesuitism  to  us  Americans,  is  practically  popery  itself ;  for 
it  is  engineering  the  progress  of  that  church  among  us,  as  being 
especially  entrusted  with  this  last  great  achievement  of  Roman- 
izing our  republic.  This  is  now  the  engrossing  mission  of  these 
disciples  of  Loyola.  The  reader  may  turn  to  page  167  for  an 
exposition  of  the  moral  code  of  this  society,  as  applied  to  per- 
sonal and  public  affairs.  Father  Ignacio,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  has 
deliberately  advised  the  brethren  in  France  to  get  rid  of  Julio 
by  foul  means. 

**  'What  do  you  mean?'  cried  Father  Boniface.  *  You  are  joking, 
reverend  father.' 

**'  I  am  not  joking  at  all,  nor  was  Father  Sanchez  joking  either 
when  he  said  that  *  where  honors  or  property  are  at  stake,  it  was 
lawful  to  fight  a  duel  or  assassinate  in  secret.'  That's  intended  for 
laics,  you  will  say,  as  we,  clergy,  are  not  allowed  to  fight  duels.  Be 
it  so.  Then  this  law  is  for  us.  Fathers  Tannerus  and  Caramuel 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that '  ecclesiastics  and  members  of  religious 
orders  may  kill  and  slay  in  defence,  not  merely  of  their  own  life,  but 
also  of  their  property,  and  that  of  their  oommunity.'  Father  Lamy 
allows  a  member  of  a  religious  order  '  to  slay  whoever  attempts  to 
steal  the  honor  of  his  society,  provided  there  be  no  other  means  of 
deliverance  from  his  attacks,  as,  for  instance,  when  his  slanders  will 
most  certainly  be  put  forth  unless  he  is  at  once  got  out  of  the  way.' 
Now  M.  rAbb6  Julio  wants  to  steal  our  reputation  by  publishing 
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his  pamphlet  against  us,  and  our  property  by  his  hiw  suit,  against 
both  which  attacks  we  are  justified  in  defending  ourselves.  I  only 
say  this  in  vindication  of  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines  I  have 
quoted,  though  I  know  that  you  can  not  carry  out  these  doctrines  in 
France.  The  same  truth  holds  good  with  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  regicide.  Mariana  is  not  the  only  one  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  a  tyrant.  It  is  not  he,  but  one  of  our  own 
order  who  maintained  that  Jacques  Clement,  in  assassinating  Henry 
III.,  had  done  a  right  good  act,  a  noteworthy,  memorable  deed, 
calculated  to  teach  princes  that  their  evil  conduct  will  not  go  forever 
unpunished.  These  reasonings,  however,  can  not  be  put  forth  in 
France,  at  the  present  time,  at  least.  This  is  not  the  land  for  them. 
And  since  there  are  no  bravi  in  a  country  with  a  police  like  yours, 
an  electric  telegraph,  railroads,  and  a  host  of  other  execrable  inven* 
tions,  why,  all  I  can  say  is,  we  are  shut  up  on  every  side." 

Substitute  the  United  States  for  France  in  the  above  quota- 
tion from  the  book  of  this  French  Catholic  priest,  and  the  sub- 
ject comes  home  to  us  with  saddening  emphasis.  That  these 
judgments  of  Jesuit  doctors  of  moral  law  are  on  record  in  their 
writings,  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  That  the  order  has  changed 
its  principles,  any  one  must  be  strangely  practiced  upon  to 
believe.  The  one  thing  needful  for  our  salvation  from  this  dead- 
ly foe  of  civil  and  spiritual  freedom  is  to  keep  him  ^  shut  up  on 
every  side."  That  will  indeed  demand  an  unsleeping  and  an 
eternal  vigilance.  The  earnest  work  of  doing  this  has  been  put 
off  too  long. 

We  must  give  one  stroke  of  the  pencil  more  to  this  already 
darkly  enough  colored  canvas.  But  we  are  seeking  truth,  not 
the  picturesque,  now.  We  have  brought  grave  accusations 
against  Popery  as  a  present  fact.  We  have  another.  The 
^  Holy  Office,"  as  it  calls  itself,  as  if  for  a  grim  jest,  but  which 
we  know  as  the  Inquisition,  is  an  existing  institution.  What  it 
has  been,  history  tells  us.  What  it  is,  these  pages  give  us  a 
glimpse. 

*^  Since  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  the  Inquisition  has  been  greatly 
curbed,  though  his  Holiness  has  never  ventured  to  suppress  it 
altogether.  There  are  few  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  fearful 
details  that  were  made  known  when  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition  were 
penetrated  and  laid  bare  in  the  revolution  of  1848  ;  skeletons  chained 
up  against  the  wall ;  others  lying  on  the  floor ;  bodies  buried  up  to 
the  shoulders  in  quicklime  —  the  most  horrible  punishment  of  all ; 
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rooms  full  of  instmrnents  of  torture;  cells  in  the  drains  where 
wretched  yictims  half  smothered  in  mud  and  pollution,  used  to  be 
kept  alive  in  their  misery  by  a  daily  dole  of  bread ;  with  an  endless 
series  of  other  atrocities  no  less  appalling. 

Some  of  the  writers  of  these  accounts  ask  how  it  was  that  the 
people  failed  to  efface  eyery  vestige  of  the  infamous  abode.  For  our 
part  we  are  far  from  regretting  the  omission.  On  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  everything  scrupulously  preserved 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found :  the  shrivelled-up  corpses,  the 
instruments  of  torture,  the  human  mould  in  the  under-ground  pas- 
sages, and  that  court,  a  hundred  metres  long,  where  victims  were 
secretly  burned  after  public  exhibitions  of  the  kind  had  become  no 
longer  safe.  We  should  like  to  see  all  this  kept  up,  as  a  sort  of 
gloomy  museum,  open  to  public  inspection,  where  men  may  learn 
what  religious  bigotry  did  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  what  it  may 
a^ain  do  at  any  moment,  should  a  bigoted  monk  chance  to  mount 
the  pontifical  throne."  pp.  175,  176. 

Again  we  take  issue  with  this  able  and  candid  writer  in  the 
attempt  which  follows  to  throw  all  this  crime  upon  the  monas- 
tic orders,  to  the  exculpation  of  the  Bomish  church.  We  fully 
endorse  his  statement,  that  ^  monasticism  is  utterly  without  any 
Christian  element,  it  has  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  church," 
the  real  church,  we  should  say,  "  in  it :  it  is  but  an  accident." 
We  do  not  accept  this  last  postulate.  It  is  not  like  the  mistletoe 
on  the  oak,  a  different  thing.  It  grows  out  of  Popery  as  a  part 
of  its  very  life,  taking  its  nature  from  the  parent  as  much  as 
any  child  ever  did.  This  is  proved  again  for  the  thousandth 
lame  by  the  last  and  recent  encyclical  letter  of  the  Pope,  in 
which  he  declares  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion  to  be  simply 
the  **  liberty  of  perdition  " ;  and  denounces  as  "  absolutely  fidse" 
the  political  doctrine  that  the  state  should  not  inflict  penalties 
upon  dissenters  from  the  Catholic  religion,  as  a  crime.  Pope 
Pius  holds  this  pepecuting  creed,  yet  he  is  not  a  monk.  But 
even  were  we  to  allow  our  author's  claim,  it  would  amount  to 
nothing.  For  it  is  impossible  to  separate  Rome  from  her  mo- 
nasticism and  Jesuitism.  They  live  or  die  together.  They  are 
Siamese  twins,  if  not  one  sole  body.  Cut  the  ligature,  and  you 
will  destroy  the  thus  united  life.  Who  does  not  see  that  these 
fraternities  keep  the  papal  institution  from  extinction?  Jesuit- 
ism has  been  honored  at  Rome,  with  transient  interruptions,  for 
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two  hundred  years  as  the  van-guard  and  palladium  of  the  pa- 
pacy. If  it  is  an  abnormal  excresence,  it  has  outgrown  the 
body  on  which  it  hangs.  It  is  the  church  itself  turned  into  a 
politico-ecclesiastical  institution,  the  General  of  which  has  more 
power,  by  far,  than  the  pseudo-successor  of  St.  Peter  at  the 
Vatican.  Chapter  fifth  of  the  first  part  of  this  story,  entitled 
^  The  Two  Popes,"  contains  a  masterly  comparison  of  these  two 
dignitaries,  the  one  *Hhe  Richelieu  of  Catholicism  ;  the  other,  its 
Louis  XIII."  Nowhere  does  the  writer  show  his  strength  to 
better  advantage.  You  see  just  the  difference  between  impos- 
ing pageantry  and  real  power,  in  these  heads  of  the  church. 
The  "  Gesii "  is  the  actual  Vatican.  Its  General  is  **  the  real 
ruler."  And  he  will  be,  quite  likely,  when  the  Pope's  tiara 
shall  have  no  more  heads  to  bedizen.  What  we,  therefore, 
need  to  study  and  to  counteract  is  not  so  much  pontifical  as 
Jesuitical  Romanism.  There  lies  the  hiding  of  this  malignant 
power. 

It  may  not  be  understood  by  all  of  our  readers,  that  the  recent 
deification  of  Mary,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  her 
Immaculate  Conception,  is  the  triumph  of  Jesuit  influence  at 
Rome.  This  absurdity  is  its  latest  device  to  fire  the  Catholic 
heart  for  a  new  crusade  against  Protestismtism.  The  Jesuits, 
though  profanely  named  from  Jesus,  take  the  Virgin  as  their 
special  protector.  By  her  help  they  hope  not  only  to  plant 
cathedrals  to  the  immaculate  mother  in  all  our  cities,  but  to 
pervert  the  nation  to  their  faith.  How  they  are  laying  out 
their  entrenchments  can  be  seen  in  this  city  as  plainly  as 
elsewhere.  That  is  a  trenchant  stroke  of  irony  in  this  story 
which  pushes  forward  the  claims  of  St.  Joseph  to  a  decree  also 
of  immaculate  conception  in  his  own  behalf,  as  being  equally 
entitled  to  this  distinction  with  "  his  wife."  We  can  not  see 
why-  his  title  is  not  as  valid.  This  puerility  may  answer  for 
imported  Romanists ;  but  will  our  native-bom  and  taught  Amer- 
icans, of  whatever  ancestral  stock,  be  taken  in  by  such  de- 
ceptions ? 

One  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  this  is  impossible,  but  we 
have  lived  long  enough  to  discover  that  the  strict  impossibilities, 
at  least  in  this  direction,  are  few  indeed.  However,  this 
reassures  us — that  Rome  can  not  much  change  even  her  outside 
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vestments,  much  less  her  essential  temper ;  and  this  incapacity 
to  suit  herself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  an  advancing  world 
is  very  sure  to  disappoint  her  grasp  of  universal  dominion  on 
these  shores.  This  dogma  of  virginal  immaculateness  shows 
that  her  rulers  take  two  steps  backward  to  one  forward.  So 
does  the  manifesto  of  the  new  order  of  Paulists  instituted  in 
New  York  in  1858.  This  youthful  body  proposes  to  itself  to 
Americanize  Popery  for  the  special  use  of  our  republic.  But 
it  can  not  get  rid  of  itself.  The  shirt  of  Nessus  sticks  to  it  like 
its  own  skin  in  the  shape  of  the  extremest  dogmas  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism.  These  Paulists,  who  have  their  head-quarters  in 
our  great  commercial  metropolis,  and  whose  founder  is  a  ci-de- 
vant Brook  Farm  transcendental  socialist,  defend,  with  una- 
bated rigor,  the  monastic  tenets  of  implicit  obedience,  celibacy, 
papal  autocracy  in  church  and  state,  and  everything  which 
distinctively  defines  the  thorough  going  ultraism  of  St.  Dominic 
himself.  Neither  Paulist  nor  Jesuit  can  make  anything  else  out 
of  Romanism  than  the  Council  of  Trent  left  it.  Mr.  Brown- 
son  tried  to  do  it,  in  the  interest  of  liberalizing  that  iron-bound 
church  to  American  ideas,  and  j!klr.  Brownson  is  laid  upon  the 
shelf. 

We  can  not  take  leave  of  this  volume  without  an  allusion  to 
the  prevailing  purity  of  its  spirit,  and  its  beautiful  expression  of 
the  virtues  of  Christian  forgiveness  and  a  childlike  trust  in 
Providence.  Though  dealing  with  a  subject  which  it  is  hard  to 
touch  without  polluting  one's  soul,  its  author  has  wonderfully 
escaped  that  contamination,  in  thought  and  style  alike.  He  dis- 
covers an  elevated  and  refined  mind  which  gives  to  these  pages 
a  very  attractive  grace.  Louise  is  not  a  very  spirited  char^ 
acter ;  we  find  the  same  failure  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the 
best  style  of  womanhood,  here,  that  marks  so  many  French 
novels  of  otherwise  distinguished  merit.  But  Louise  is  a  very 
pure-minded  woman ;  and  the  mutual  devotion  of  the  brother 
and  sister  through  all  their  harassing  changes  and  disap- 
pointments, is  full  of  pathos,  lovely  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
deaths  not  long  divided.  Julio's  freedom  from  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  is  throughout  an  admirable  comment  on  that  petition 
of  the  prayer  which  Jesus  has  taught  all  his  disciples,  but 
which  it  is  so  hard  always  to  repeat  firom  the  heart ;  Forgive 
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us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us. 
In  his  lowest  degradation  and  deepest  sorrow ,  you  feel  how  far 
he  is  thus  lifted  heavenward  above  his  proud,  strong-handed 
foes.  So  when  these  orphans,  hunted  like  the  panting  stag 
upon  the  mountmns,  through  this  **  terrible  drama  of  spoliation, 
persecution,  malice,  and  revenge,  of  which  they  could  not  fore* 
see  the  end,"  still  move  along  upon  their  perilous  way  with  ^  too 
much  of  the  martyr  spirit  to  be  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
assigned  to  them  in  the  providence  of  Grod,"  we  see  in  their 
heroism  the  sustaining  presence  of  a  true  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  are  glad  to  believe  that  ^  these  are  they  of  whom  the  saints 
are  composed,  and  whose  home  at  last  is  with  God  in  heaven*'' 


AETICLE  Vm. 
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**  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadM  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  neaven/^  Oenesis 
xxviii.  17. 

Ws  call  ours  the  day  of  preeminent  advancement,  the  high  noon 
of  Christian  illumination.  Yet  we  go  back  through  almost  forty 
centuries,  to  the  time  when  there  was  no  Bible,  and  no  house  made 
¥rith  hands  for  the  worship  of  God  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and 
we  listen  to  this  man,  a  lone  wanderer  in  the  desert,  and  are  shamed. 
As  he  enunciates  his  idea  of  the  house  of  God,  and  gives  utterance 
to  his  feelings  of  devotion,  we  are  made  to  fear  that,  comparatively, 
there  will  be  found,  in  our  comfortable  edifices  and  our  goodly  as- 
semblies of  professing  disciples  of  Christ,  for  knowledge  a  vain  con- 
ceit, for  humility  pride,  for  reverence  profane  familiarity,  and  for 
worship  a  delusion  and  a  mockery. 

We  gather  from  the  passage 

I.  What  the  house  of  God  is. 

Jacob  represented  the  church,  and  the  promises  made,  or  rather 
repeated  to  him  in  that  vision,  were  the  promises  of  Grod  to  the 
church,  and  were  fulfilled,  not  to  the  man  Israel,  but  to  the  people 
Israel,  centuries  afterward ;  as  the  pledges  that  Jacob  gave  bound 
the  church,  and  became  law  to  the  church. 

The  house  of  God,  then,  is  the  place  where  God  meets  his  charcht 
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and  the  cbarch  meets  God.  It  is  a  plage,  has  always  been.  Doubt- 
less long  anterior  to  tabernacle  or  temple,  there  were  places  thus  con- 
secrated wherever  men  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  Sol- 
omon's prajer  of  dedication  let  it  be  observed  how  often  he  repeats 
the  expression  *'  prayeth  toward  this  place,"  or  ^^  this  house."  The 
synagogue  also  was  a  place  where  God  met  the  true  worshippers. 
Thus  Jesus  says,  '^  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  tem- 
ple." After  the  resurrection  we  find  the  church  **  continuing  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple."  But  that  was  not  alone  the  house 
of  God.  At  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  went  on  the  Sabbath  *^  out  of 
the  city  by  a  river  side,  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  In 
heaven  there  is  no  temple,  because  '*  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it."  So  at  Bethel  was  the  house  of 
God,  though  no  visible  sanctuary  ytm  there  save  the  stone  which 
Jacob  set  up  for  a  pillar,  because  there  was  the  special  divine  pres- 
ence and  manifestation. 

The  passage  under  consideration  teaches  ns  also 

H.    For  what  the  house  is. 

1.  Mainly  for  worship. 

Jacob's  heart  was  filled  with  the  very  spirit  of  worship.  ^^  How 
dreadful  is  this  place  I "     <*  The  house  of  God."     Here  is 

(o.)     Reverence. 

This  must  be  outward.  It  is  ^^  the  palace  of  the  great  King." 
Much  more  inward.  Our  life  and  eternal  destiny  are  in  his  hand. 
In  his  favor  is  life.    His  frown  is  hell. 

(6.)     Praise. 

**  I  will  go  into  thy  house  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies,  and  in 
thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple." 

2.  The  house  of  God  is  for  instruction. 

Not  for  entertainment.  Not  for  pride  and  man-worship,  but  in- 
struction. Through  the  word  of  God ;  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  without 
which  men  sit  unmoved  as  leaden  statues,  and  go  away  insensible  as 
stones. 

8.    For  consolation. 

Jacob  found  it  in  his  flight  from  the  murderous  rage  of  his  brother 
Esau.  The  Sabbath  is  a  blessed  day,  and  the  house  of  God  a  blessed 
place  to  the  child  of  sorrow.  '^  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble : 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  ^^  One  thing  have  I 
desired  of  the  Lord,"  Ac.    Ps.  zzvii.  4 — 6. 

4.    For  vows  of  consecration  and  service. 

As  regards  property,  personal  efforts,  prayers.  The  house  of 
Gh)d  is  the  place  for  all  that. 

VOL.  V. — ^NO.  zxvz.  17 
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Application.  Is  tbe  boase  of  God  such  a  place  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, to  you  ?  Tben,  for  you,  it  is  tbe  gate  of  beaven.  If  not, 
it  is  to  be  feared  tbere  is  no  place  for  you  there. 


'*  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  sea 
if  there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God.  They  are  a!l  gone 
aside,  they  are  all  together  become  filthy ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good, 
no,  not  one/^    Fsalm  xiv.  2,  3. 

Thk  sinfulness  of  man  is  a  doctrine  held  fast  in  the  creed  of  all 
evangelical  churches,  and  preached  by  all  evangelical  pulpits. 
Under  various  forms  of  words,  "  without  holiness,"  "  prone  to  evil," 
^^  tbe  image  of  God  utterly  defaced,"  ^^  bis  nature  altogether  defiled 
and  corrupted  by  sin,"  we  have  substantially  one  meaning,  and  it  is 
nothing  less  than  all  which  is  expressed  in  tbe  much-opposed  phrase 
"  total  depravity." 

Tbe  doctrine  so  tenaciously  held  by  tbe  churches,  is  clearly  and 
fully  taught  in  tbe  passage  before  us. 

1.  It  does  not  affirm  that  tbere  is  no  good  in  man  in  any  sense. 
Do  we  not  know  bow  oflen  tbe  amiable,  upright,  tender-hearted  and 
generous,  yet  unregenerate  man  shames  the  churlish  temper,  and 
grasping  cupidity,  and  cunning,  crooked  policy,  by  which  mem* 
bers  of  tbe  churcl^disgrace  themselves  and  their  Christian  pro- 
fession ?  These  fine  qualities,  which  awaken  confidence  and  es- 
teem, are  good  for  this  state  of  human  society.  But  they  are  not 
tbe  good  for  which  God  was  looking,  and  which  consists  in  a  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  himself,  and  is  manifested  in  seeking  him.  It  is 
not  tbe  kind  of  goodness  which  would  make  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  God,  even  if  admitted  there. 

2.  It  does  affirm  that  man  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  goodness  of 
which  God  is  the  perfect  example,  and  the  law  of  God  tbe  perfect 
rule. 

" They  are  all  gone  aside."  Tbe  Hebrew  word  for  "gone  aside" 
is  tbe  same  that  describes  tbe  condition  of  wine  when  it  is  sour  and 
dead.  It  is  still  good  for  something,  but  it  has  nothing  left  of  the 
quality  and  goodness  of  wine. 

"  They  are  all  together  become  filthy."  Tbe  word  is  that  which 
describes  putrid  meat ;  good  for  something,  it  may  be,  but  good  for 
nothing  for  tbe  table ;  not  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  "  as  we  be  slander- 
ously reported,"  yet  totally  corrupt. 

Tbe  teaching  is,  that  tbere  is  not  a  single  thing  in  man  which  is 
good  in  the  true  sense  of  goodness,  as  Grod  is  good,  and  tbe  law  is 
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good.  Oa  the  contrary,  all  the  good  that  is  in  him,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  entirely  consistent  with  his  being  altogether  corrnpt, 
estranged  from  God,  opposed  to  holiness,  and  so  under  just  con* 
demnation. 

3.  To  drop  this  ancient  and  Bible  doctrine  out  of  the  creed  of  a 
church,  is  like  removing  one  of  the  stones  of  an  arch.  It  is  to 
reject  the  witness  of  God  in  regard  to  the  character  of  man.  What 
must  then  become  of  all  the  related  doctrines?  That  the  entire 
system  of  Christian  belief  will  soon  be  subverted,  all  church  history 
proves. 

4.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  a  man  to  '^  understand  and  seek 
God,"  he  begins  by  working  in  his  heart  the  conviction  of  his  own 
utter  sinfulness.  No  man  ever  yet  went  to  heaven  quarrelling  with 
God  about  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  no  man  ever  can. 

5.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  sinfulness.  To  deny  or  diminish  this  doctrine, 
therefore,  is  to  dishonor  Jesus  Christ,  to  disparage  his  sufferings, 
his  sorrows,  his  agony,  his  death;  to  pluck  the  crown  from  his 
head. 

We  conclude  that  it  concerns  every  man  greatly  to  know  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin ;  that  thus 
only  can  he  be  prepared  to  embrace  Christ,  as  his  Saviour,  and  to 
sing,  at  length,  the  new  song. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 


1. —  Shtory  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church 
hy  the  Apostles.  By  Dr.  Augustus  Neandeb.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  J.  E.  Rtland  :  revised  and  corrected  from  the 
Fourth  German  Edition  by  E.  G.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii,  547.  New 
York :  Sheldon  &  Co.     Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1865. 

No  work  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  eminent  Christian  is 
more  characteristic  of  his  habits  of  thought  and  writing  than  this 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  church.  It  is  marked  throughout 
by  his  minute  and  careful  observation  of  facts,  by  his  subtile  analy- 
sis of  the  action  and  interaction  of  the  shaping  forces  of  the  earliest 
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Christianity,  by  his  love  for  subjective  speealation,  and  by  the  pro- 
foand  devoutness  of  his  religious  feelings.  We  have,  also,  the 
heavy-moving  style  which  would  be  intolerably  fatiguing  but  for  the 
rich  treasure  of  thought  with  which  it  lumbers  along.  The  book  is 
a  better  index  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  this  great  scholar,  than  any 
subsequent  section  of  his  historical  labors,  as  it  is  more  theological 
in  its  subject-matter,  and  holds  the  author  more  closely  to  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures. 

It  was  an  original  conception  with  Neander  to  make  an  element- 
ary development  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  institutions,  in  their 
innermost  life  and  power,  from  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  period,  as  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
histoiy  of  the  church  from  that  date  down  to  the  modem  age.  No 
one  had  ever  done  this  with  any  adequate  completeness,  and  no  one 
could  do  it  unless  possessed  of  the  very  highest  giAs  and  graces,  as 
an  explorer  of  truth.  The  materials  for  the  investigation  lay  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles.  It  demanded  a  continuous 
and  deep  delving  beneath  the  surface  to  discover  what  the  superficial 
indices  really  were  intended  to  signify.  This  volume  contains  the 
result  of  all  these  patient  meditations  and  explorations  ;  and  it  will 
always  remain  a  mine  of  wealth  in  itself  to  future  students.  It 
takes  up  the  rudimental  form  of  the  Christian  organization,  and  con- 
structs from  that  seed  the  full  and  spreading  tree  which  so  soon  was 
to  attain  a  world-wide  growth.  The  peculiar  personality  of  each  of 
the  apostles  who  took  prominent  lead  in  the  new  movement,  is 
analyzed.  The  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannic  tendencies  in  doctrine 
and  church-life  are  unfolded,  and  the  same  is  done  for  James,  the 
pastor  of  the  Jerusalem  mother-church.  The  "  church-party  **  of 
Corinth  gives  the  author  an  opportunity  to  show  his  spiritual  acu- 
men. He  finds  them  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Corinthian  purists^  ^'  a 
party  desirous  of  attaching  themselves  to  Christ  alone,  independently 
of  the  apostles,  who  constructed  in  their  own  way  a  Christianity 
difierent  from  that  announced  by  the  apostles "  ;  that  is,  a  knot  of 
primitive  '^  come-outers,'*  fractious  and  conceited  as  their  modem 
imitators. 

The  reader  will  see  how  important  and  exhaustless  a  field  of  re- 
search the  author  has  opened  for  himself.  He  had  the  patience  and 
the  reverence  without  which  it  were  a  most  guilty  rashness  to 
attempt  this  task.  But  his  pages  must  not  be  implicitly  accepted. 
Neander  had  a  serious  fault  as  a  Christian  commentator.  His  the- 
ory of  inspiration  was  defective.  It  allowed  quite  too  much  room 
for  the  arbitrations  of  the  inner  light  or  voice,  giving  judgment, 
through  a  subjective  tendency,  or  sympathy,  or  sense  of  what  ought 
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to  be,  upon  the  words  of  the  sacred  page.  He  contended  for  a  kind 
of  individual  inspiration  which  should  determine,  to  a  degree,  the 
claims  of  the  biblical  text  to  the  honors  of  canonicitj :  and  in  some 
cases,  this  spiritual  discernment  would  seem  with  him  to  be  the  final 
appeal.  Not  even  with  so  pure  a  spirit  as  his  own  can  this  prerog- 
ative be  safely  lodged.  It  leads  him,  for  instance,  to  deny  the  real- 
ity of  the  gift  of  tongues  at  Pentecost,  and  to  reduce  it  ^^  from  a 
supernatural  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  to  the  new  language 
of  the  new  spirit  that  animated  the  disciples  *' — a  Oerman,  pious 
cloudiness  which  not  seldom  puzzlers  the  reader  of  this  excellent 
writer.  Hence  the  chief  drawbacks  on  this  volume.  If  Neander's 
theology  was  the  theohgia  pectoris^  as  he  calls  it,  his  hermeneutics 
also  was  an  interpretatio  pectaria^  largely.  He  was  an  utter  foe  of  a 
*^  one  sided  intellectualism,"  '^  that  ever-spreading  fanaticism  of  the 
intellect  which  threatens  to  destroy  all  deep-rooted  life,  all  high  a^ 
piration,  all  that  free  fiight  of  the  spirit  which  keeps  men  ever 
young.''  This  is  beautiful.  Neander  was  an  honest  supematuralist. 
But  his  ^^free  flight  of  the  spirit"  at  times  carried  him  perilously 
near  to  their  confines  who  know  no  other  inspiration  but  that  which 
is  altogether  human. 

The  improvements  in  this  edition  consist  in  paragraphs  added  or 
altered  in  the  text  and  notes,  amounting  to  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  its  bulk.  Many  of  these  are  in  answer  to  critics  and  que 
rists,  and  are  rather  a  farther  explanation  of  former  thoughts,  than 
the  presentation  of  new  conclusions,  though  the  author  modifies  some 
of  his  opinions.  The  work  has  been  re-edited  with  the  care  which  it 
well  merited,  and  now  stands  in  the  shape  in  which  it  will  go  down 
to  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable  productions  in 
any  department  of  Christian  scholarship.  Every  clergyman,  at 
least,  should  make  himself  master  of  its  contents. 

2.  —  SRdory  of  the  Bomana  under  the  Empire.  By  Chablbs  Mebi- 
YALE,  B.D.     From  the  fourth  London  edition.     In  seven  volumes. 
Large  12mo.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  <&  Co.     1862-4. 
At  last  we  have  a  complete  history,  in  our  own  language,  of  that 
great  people  who  spread  their  empire  from  the  banks  of  the  yellow 
Tiber  over  the  whole  ancient  earth.     It  is  curious  that  the  last  part 
of  it  should  have  been  first  supplied  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
beginning  where  Mr.  Merivale  closes  his  labors.     Next,   Arnold 
following  Niebuhr  gave  us    the   story  of  the   glorious   old  repub- 
lic.    And  now  we  have  the  intermediate  links  put  in,  making  the 
succession  of  the  vast  panoramic  painting  entire.      Each  of  these 
17 
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writers  is  very  able  in  his  own  way :  each  is  very  unlike  the  others. 
Arnold  is  the  severest  in  style,  the  most  philosophical  and  thorough  in 
thought.  Gibbon  is  the  most  grand,  eloquent,  epic,  yet  full  of 
learned  painstaking,  but  apt  to  be  warped  by  prejudice.  Merivale 
is  intermediate  in  method  as  in  position.  He  is  chaste,  perspicuouB, 
pleasing,  erudite,  sufficient  to  his  subject,  without  oppressing  you 
with  his  logic  or  his  magnificence.  Three  diverse  but  masterly 
schools  of  art  will  take  you,  if  you  have  the  leisure,  with  luminous 
exposition,  through  these  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Roman  domination. 

This  author  has  to  deal  with  some  of  the  weightiest  of  social 
problems,  and  most  difficult  of  personal  estimates.  Of  these  is 
the  translation  of  the  republic  into  the  empire,  involving  the  career 
and  character  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  treatment  of  this  fundamental 
subject  is  lucid.  We  are  shown  the  interaction  of  the  difierent  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  nation,  the  attractions,  repulsions,  trans- 
formation of  political  parties,  the  progress  of  causes  which  pre- 
pared that  mighty  people  to  yield  to  the  will  of  the  greatest  intellect 
which  Rome  ever  produced.  It  was  one  of  those  immense  changes 
of  the  state  of  society  which  have  whole  generations  for  their  period 
of  development,  and  which  themselves  go  far  to  prepare  the  men 
who  shall  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm. 

Mr.  Merivale  adopts  a  more  lenient  view  of  Caesar's  intentions  and 
historic  deserts  than  was  common  to  the  earlier  writers.  His  criti- 
cism of  his  career  is  of  a  high  order  of  judicial  insight  and  impar- 
tiality. We  incline  strongly  to  his  opinion,  that  this  sovereign  Ro- 
man was  not  altogether  the  supremely  selfish  usurper  of  national 
rights  and  honors,  but  that  he  saw  what  was  inevitably  coming,  and 
boldly  resolved  to  take  the  helm  of  afiisurs  into  his  own  hands,  be- 
cause there  were  no  other  adequate  to  manage  it  safely  for  the 
public  welfare  on  the  largest  scale.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  who  championed  the  effete  aristocratic  side  of 
that  great  quarrel,  were  novi  Aomtnet,  men  of  the  people,  Cssar,  who 
took  the  lead  of  the  popular  cause,  was  of  the  old  nobility  of  the 
land.  He  crushed  the  wretched  pride  and  tyranny  of  the  oligarchy 
of  the  times,  and  had  he  lived,  would  very  likely  have  outlived  the 
stigma  of  inordinate  ambition  which  has  fastened  on  his  memory. 

The  succeeding  history  of  the  empire  under  the  politic,  mechani- 
cal, narrow-minded  Octavius,  and  those  who  followed  him,  is  ad- 
mirably given.  The  author  encountered  the  severest  test  of  his 
competency  to  his  task  at  the  outset  of  it,  and  having  proved  himself 
equal  to  that,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  his  leading  with  a  pleasant 
confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  the  journey  to  its  end.    He  avaOs 
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himself  of  the  fine  anzilifeiTy  interest  to  historical  writing  which  is 
fband  in  the  description  of  the  life  of  the  people,  their  habits,  ap- 
pearance, peculiarities ;  also  in  telling  us  minutely  of  the  aspects 
and  changes  of  prominent  centres  of  population.  Rome,  especially, 
is  thus  brought  within  our  inteUigible  understanding,  as  a  home  of 
busy  miUions.  We  ought  not  to  omit  saying  that  the  publishers'  style 
of  making  up  these  yolumes  is  all  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most 
fastidious  bibliophile. 

3.  —  Arctic  Researches  and  Life  among  the  Esquimaux.  Being  the 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the 
years  1860 — 1 — 2.  By  Charles  Francis  Hall.  8vo.  pp.  595. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     Boston:  A.Williams.    1865. 

The  excitement  produced  a  few  years  ago  throughout  our  entire 
ooautiy  by  the  arctic  adventures  of  Dr.  Kane,  looked  at  from  our 
present  point  of  view,  shows  the  distance  which,  as  a  people,  we 
have  since  travelled.  Amidst  the  graver  engrossments  of  this  war 
for  existence,  we  feel  that  such  an  intense  absorption  in  an  individ- 
ual's exploits  were  an  utter  impossibility.  Noble  as  were  the  hardi* 
hood,  courage,  self-KSontrol  and  endurance  of  that  little  band  of  ex- 
plorers, tens  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  are  now  exhibiting  an 
equal,  a  vastly  loftier  manliness  and  self-scusrifice  in  an  immeasurably 
greater  cause.  We  have  passed  beyond  that  juvenile  stage  of  individ- 
ual man  and  woman- worship  for  eminence  in  any  line  of  life,  since  we 
are  learning  to  understand  better  the  compass  and  weight  of  issues 
which  involve  the  well-being  of  an  entire  nation  for  indefinite  gen- 
erations to  come.  This  new  volume  of  polar  travel  therefore,  will 
not  arrest  the  popular  mind  like  iis  predecessors  of  the  same  class. 
But  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  less  deserving  of  notice.  Under  another 
light,  one  feels  a  sentiment  of  vague  admiration  for  a  man  who  can 
torn  away  from  a  conflict  at  home  like  ours,  to  plunge  into  those 
almoet  lifeless  solitudes  in  quest  of  objects  of  scientific  or  philan- 
thropic interest. 

The  personal  character  of  this  new  explorer  strongly  arrests  us. 
With  the  physical  energy,  boldness,  carelessness  of  consequences, 
necessary  to  such  adventures,  he  combines  a  large  amount  of  cau- 
tion, self-control  and  fertility  of  invention.  There  is  a  fine  develop- 
ment of  childlike  manliness  which  we  greatly  respect.  He  abounds 
in  humane  impulses,  and  has  exhibited  unusual  sagacity  in  winning 
the  confidence  of  a  savage  people.  Apparently  not  liberally  edu- 
cated, he  is  a  good  observer  of  facts  and  phenomena,  reasons  sensi- 
bly about  them,  and  describes  them  in  an  artless,  -straight-forward 
manner.    Withal,  his  spirit  is  deeply  serious  and  devouL     You  can 
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read  but  a  few  of  his  pages  any  where,  without  coming  upon  expres- 
sions of  reverence  for  God  and  reliance  on  the  divine  providence, 
which  manifestly  are  the  spontaneous  utterances  of  a  sincere  respect 
for  religion.  A  man  at  once  draws  us  warmly  to  his  side,  who  car- 
ries among  barbarians  so  high  a  sense  of  honor,  so  quick  a  response 
in  his  own  bosom  to  the  claims  of  Christian  morality,  so  habitual  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God. 

All  this  we  gather  from  the  volume  before  us,  for  we  know  noth- 
ing of  the  author  outside  of  it.  The  book  relates  Mr.  Hall's  resi- 
dence of  a  couple  of  years,  moFe  or  less,  among  the  Esquimaux  on 
the  west  side  of  Davis  Straits,  whither  he  went  to  try  the  eflfect  of  a 
domestication  with  that  northern  race,  as  a  help  toward  prosecuting 
researches  after  the  lost  company  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  men. 
Without  any  companions,  our  countryman  made  himself  at  home 
among  these  Indians  —  Innuits,  as  they  call  themselves;  learned 
their  language,  shared  their  nomadic  life,  secured  their  goodwill, 
employed  them  on  various  excursions  around  that  coast,  and  sue- 
oeeded  in  unravelling  the  mystery  of  another  northwest  expedition 
undertaken  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  almost  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hall  has  identified  the  hitherto  undecided  locality  where  Fro- 
bisher wintered  on  that  wild  shore,  and  has  proved  that  the  strait 
which  bears  that  navigator's  name  is  a  bay.  These  are  matters  of 
much  interest  to  the  learned  world.  If  he  shall  succeed  as  well  in 
coming  upon  the  traces  of  the  Franklin  explorers  in  the  journey  which 
he  is  now  making,  he  will  leave  a  bright  name  for  posterity  to 
cherish.  Mr.  Hall  is  very  sure  that  some  of  that  unfortunate  com- 
pany survive,  and  that  he  shall  yet  discover  them  through  the  help 
of  tlie  natives  of  those  regions. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  features  of  that  frozen  zone  are  most 
wild  and  sublime ;  that  it  is  the  home  of  fierce  beasts  and  fiercer 
tempests ;  that  its  atmospheric  phenomena  are  brilliant  beyond  all 
pictorial  or  descriptive  power.  Mr.  Hall  places  all  this  before  the 
reader,  by  pen  and  pencil,  in  graphic  style.  His  book  has  more  ro- 
mance in  it  than  most  novels.  But  its  main  value  lies  in  the  clear 
views  it  furnishes  of  the  natives  of  the  country.  These  are  an  un- 
commonly good  tempered  and  sensible  race  of  pagans,  honest  (with 
exceptions,)  with  strongly  developed  domestic  affections,  very  fond 
of  their  rough,  cold  country,  ingenious  in  imitating  civilized  fash- 
ions and  arts,  great  hunters  and  fishers,  patient  almost  beyond  belief 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  game,  and  in  all  their  habits  restive  of  any 
restraint  on  their  fullest  independence.  They  have  certain  crude  re- 
ligious traditions,  as  of  God,  and  a  future  state  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
practice  a  kind  of  sorcery ;  leave  their  sick  to  die  alone  in  the  snow 
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house  which  thus  hecomes  their  tomb.  These  people  suffer  extremely 
from  cold  and  hunger  during  their  long  winters ;  are  improvident 
in  squandering  food  when  thej  have  it ;  eat  their  food  raw  hj  pref- 
erence ;  have  no  villages,  but  migrate  continually  in  quest  of  sup- 
plies. They  are  dwindling  away  and  must  before  long  disappear 
from  their  rugged,  ice-bound  lands.  Mr.  Hall  thinks  they  would  be 
very  accessible  to  missionary  efforts,  and  pleads  earnestly  in  behalf 
of  thdr  spiritual  wants.  We  commend  his  volume  as  one  of  the 
most  instructive,  entertaining  and  Christian,  among  books  of  travel. 

4.  The  Bule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and  Dying.     2  vols. 
12mo.    pp.  470,  400.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  is  Co.   1865. 

Jesemt  Tatlob's  whole  works  fill  some  fifteen  portly  volumes ; 
but  his  name  lives  in  the  warm  love  of  the  church,  after  almost  two 
centuries  since  his  death,  through  these  two  treatises,  more  than 
through  all  the  rest  of  his  writings  together ;  just  as  Augustine  is 
better  known  through  his  Confessions^  than  by  his  City  of  God  or 
any  other  of  his  once  famous  works.  A  thoroughly  good  devo* 
tional  book  is  a  better  insurance  of  a  Christian  remembrance  in  th* 
ages  to  come,  than  bodies  of  divinity,  or  polemical  oolumbiads. 
Not  that  these  volumes  are  without  faultiness.  Taylor's  idea  of  ho» 
liness  suffered,  in  common  with  the  general  religious  spirit  of  his 
times,  from  the  monkish  notions  which  had  almost  ruined  the  church. 
Traces  of  this  physical-mortification-sanctity  blemish  his  pages. 
And  other  marks  of  a  different  age  from  ours  show  themselves  in 
directions  for  crucifying  the  fiesh,  which  we  need  to  observe  as  much 
as  our  progenitors,  but  are  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  so  freely 
as  they.  We  should  not  wish  to  see  these  things  in  a  modem  book, 
but  to  read  and  ponder  them  seriously  in  an  ancient  classic  like  this, 
is  neither  unpleasant  nor  useless. 

The  positive  merits  of  these  Rules  and  Exercises  are  undeniably 
great.  The  blending  of  childlike  simplicity  with  the  loftiest  fiights 
of  adoration  is  wonderful.  The  style  is  gorgeous  at  times  with  ori- 
ental opulence,  but  is  not  turged  nor  extravagant.  It  is  seraphic. 
The  glory  bums  and  flashes  on  the  angel's  wings,  but  those  wings 
cover  his  face  in  prostrate  devotion  before  the  Lord.  The  parts  of 
these  closet  companions  which  we  have  always  prized  the  most,  are 
their  prajrers  and  other  direct  aids  to  worship. 

We  must  specially  mention  the  excellent  style  in  which  this  edi- 
tion is  issued.  The  volumes  are  of  just  that  convenient  size  and 
easy  opening  which  make  it  a  pleasure  bordering  on  a  luxury  to 
open  a  book.  The  paper  is  just  tinted  enough  to  rest  a  tired  eye. 
The  type  is  fuU  and  dear,  with  large  but  nd  ornamental  initial  capi«- 
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tals.  The  variety  of  type  is  finely  suited  to  different  parts  of  the 
text.  The  marginal  notes  and  citations  are  in  the  most  scholarly 
taste.  Every  quotation  has  been  carefully  verified  (the  publishers 
tell  us)  by  reference  to  the  original  sources,  so  that  this  text  is 
much  superior  in  correctness  to  the  Pickering,  which  has  heretofore 
taken  precedence  of  all  others.  The  binding  is  the  lustrous  dark 
vellum.  Just  now,  when  the  foreign  editions  of  this  choice  manual 
are  wholly  out  of  th'e  American  market,  this  reprint  comes  at  the 
right  moment  to  supply  their  place. 

5.  The  Poets  of  PortsmoiUh,  Compiled  by  Aurin  M.  Patsok  and 
Albert  Laighton.  12mo.  pp.  xix,  405.  Boston :  Walker,  Wise 
&  Go.     1865. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thought  to  gather  these  songsters  of  Strawberry 
Bank  into  this  neatly  constructed  cage  ;  not  that  they  are  all  night- 
ingales or  canaries,  or  that  all  of  them  even  have  the  gift  of  genu- 
ine music.  But  the  most  of  them  are  more  than  mere  rhyme- 
makers,  and  several  certainly  have  '^the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine.**  There  are  nearly  fifty  of  them ;  a  poetical  fertility  which 
might  lead  to  some  speculation  concerning  the  atmospheric  or  other 
stimulants  in  this  direction,  of  that  agreeable  locality.  A  few 
of  these  names  have  already  secured  a  considerable  publicity  through 
our  periodical  literature.  Among  the  best  of  these  writers  are 
James  T.  Fields,  Albert  Laighton,  Harriet  McEwen  Kimball, 
William  B.  Tappan,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  The  topics  generally 
are  familiar  scenes  in  nature,  or  the  more  impressive  experiences  of 
everyday  life  —  "  short  swallow  flights  of  song  *'  which  give  a  few 
notes  of  graceful  melody,  and  are  done.  This  is  the  pastime  rather 
than  the  study  of  poetry.  You  can  read  but  little  of  it  at  a  sitting. 
Nor  do  these  fugitive  writers  ordinarily  improve  much  through  this 
practice  of  their  art.  It  does  not  task  nor  discipline  their  powers 
sufficiently.  Poetry  can  hardly  maintain  itself  at  an  elevated  level, 
in  any  age,  unless  it  sets  itself  to  some  elaborate  work,  like  the 
master-pieces  of  a  former  day.  Our  ephemeral  literature,  in  this 
department,  is  not  so  much  due  to  an  altered  taste  in  readers,  as  to 
the  want  of  poetic  fire  and  the  power  of  sustained  efforts  of  the 
imagination,  in  the  writers  of  this  generation.  Prose  fiction  has 
displaced  the  higher  style  of  poetry,  because  authors  have  found  it 
more  within  their  intellectual  grasp  to  weave  the  thin  and  loose  web 
of  interminable  romances  than  to  produce  such  works  as  have  made 
immortal  the  great  poets  of  the  world.  If  we  had  a  Milton,  a 
Shakespeare,  or  even  a  Dryden  now,  they  would  soon  create  and  lift 
up  into  their  region  an  appreciative  reading  public.      But  then 
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again,  the  longer  we  wait  for  them  the  less  likelj  are  they  to  appear, 
unless,  indeed,  these  years  of  battle  shall  magnetize  the  imagination 
and  genius  of  the  nation,  and  give  ns  another  Homer  to  sing  the 
wrath  of  our  new  Achilles. 

6.     8t€Ue  Bights.     A  Photograph  from  the  Buins  of  Ancient  Oreeee. 

By  Prof.  Tatleb  Lswis,  LL.D.,  pp.  96.    Albany :  J.  MunselL 

1864. 

Territorially,  all  the  Grecian  States  were  less  than  the  square 
miles  of  some  of  our  single  commonwealths ;  but  the  lessons  of 
their  history  are  great  enough  to  fill  the  whole  world.  And  this  is 
the  burden  of  these  lessons,  that  that  glorious  land  perished  through 
divided  counsels  and  rival  ambitions.  The  valor  of  Sparta,  the 
intellect  of  Athens,  the  brawn  of  BcBOtia,  welded  together  in  one 
compact  nationality  would  have  saved  those  communities  from  their 
own  internal  dangers,  and  from  the  wrath  of  Philip.  But  separata 
state-sovereignty  was  their  hobby,  and  they  worried  one  another  to 
death.  The  warning  seems  almost  to  have  been  specially  designed 
for  our  country.  Will  we  take  it  ?  We  are  that  old  Grecian  penin- 
sula magnified  to  colossal  proportions.  That  was  the  miniature 
model  of  our  great,  gigantic  republic,  at  least,  to  all  the  purposes  of 
the  present  emergency.  That  they  were  pagan  and  we  Christian 
does  not  weaked  the  analogy.  No  one  understands  this  subject 
better  than  Prof.  Lewis,  or  could  state  it  better.  His  argument  is 
irrefragible  as  it  is  timely.  It  seems  unaccountable  that,  at  the 
North,  we  should  have  an  organized  corps  of  publicists  who  are 
endeavoring  to  write  down  the  Union,  on  principle,  in  favor  of  state 
nationality.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Southern  sympathy  is  inducing 
this  effort,  but  that  these  doctrinaires  have  adopted  this  theory  of 
American  policy,  as  a  right,  historical  and  constitutional  platform. 
They  tell  us  that  it  is  the  only  guard  against  centralized  tyr- 
anny. We  deny  it,  and  tell  them  that  it  is  the  inevitable  road  to 
disintegration  and  ruin.  So  does  old  Greece  respond,  how  solemnly 
and  positively,  these  pages  will  show  any  one  who  is  willing  to 
learn  wisdom  from  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 

7.  Hie  Law  of  Oody  as  Contained  in  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
Explained  and  Enforced.  By  William  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "The  Grace  of  Christ,"  &c.,  &c.  pp.  644.  Philadel- 
phia ;  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  [O.  S.]  1865. 

There  is  no  subject  which  needs  more  to  be  studied  by  the  churches, 
and  expounded  and  enforced  by  the  pulpit  at  the  present  time,  than 
the  law  of  God.      It  is  always  timely,  always  of  transcendent 
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importance,  because  it  lies  at  the  verj  foundatioii  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  apart  from  it  we  can  have  no  true  apprehension  of 
the  atonement.  The  subject  demands  special  attention  at  the  present 
time,  because  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  loose  views  of  the 
atonement ;  the  substitution  of  rationalistic  speculations  for  positive 
doctrines  of  the  word  of  God ;  and  all  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
assent  of  unregenerate  reason,  to  break  the  fall  of  human  pride. 
These  presumptuous  speculations,  by  which  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  diminished,  are  to  be  traced  to  erroneous  views  of 
the  divine  law,  not  less  than  those  bold  unbeliefs  bj  which  the  grand 
scheme  of  redemption  is  wholly  subverted. 

To  expound  the  law  correctly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  exhibit  the 
foundations  on  which  alone  the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  atonement  can 
rest.  The  work  which  Dr.  Plumer  has  here  taken  in  hand  is,  there- 
fore, of  paramount  importance.  And  very  admirably  has  he  accom> 
plished  it.  His  treatise  is  learned,  eloquent,  discriminating  and 
instructive.  The  plan  is  original  and  comprehensive,  embracing 
twenty-eight  chapters,  of  which  ten  are  occupied  directly  with  the 
exposition  of  the  Commandments.  Chapter  first,  on  Great  Truths, 
contains  a  series  of  apothegms,  from  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  inspired  prophets  and  apostles,  and  also  from  Augustine,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Hooker,  etc.,  in  relation  to  the  law  of  God.  Cbn^ter 
second,  on  Law  Defined,  is  made  up  of  brief  quotations  from  Burke, 
Blackstone,  Hooker,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, etc.,  exhibiting  clearly  and  concisely  the  nature  of  law, 
human  and  divine.  Chapter  third  contains  The  Moral  Law  as 
given  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy,  after  which,  before  comiug  to 
the  exposition,  are  ten  chapters  on  topics  all  pertinent,  among 
which  are,  The  Uses  of  the  Law ;  The  Nature  of  the  Obedience 
Required  by  the  Law ;  Antinomianism  ;  The  Grospel  does  not  super- 
sede the  Moral  Law ;  etc.  All  the  introductory  chapters,  and  like- 
wise three  supplementary  to  the  main  discussion,  are  very  brief. 
The  exposition  of  the  Commandments  is  characterised  by  breadth 
and  fullness,  comprised  in  ten  chapters,  which  together  make  up 
490  of  the  644  pages.  As  an  illustration  of  the  last  remark,  take 
the  following  list  of  topics  discussed  under  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment: Does  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath  bind  us?  The  law  enacted 
with  great  care.  Three  reasons  contained  in  the  commandment  for 
observing  it.  The  Sabbath  given  in  Eden.  The  law  often  enacted. 
Prophecy  requires  a  Christian  Sabbath.  A  Sabbath  after  Christ's 
Resurrection.  The  early  Christians  had  a  Sabbath.  What  shall 
we  do  without  the  Sabbath?    When  does  the  Sabbath  begin?    Is 
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tloB  precept  moral?  What  it  forbids.  What  it  requires.  To  whom 
is  this  oommaDd  addressed?    General  Remarks.   • 

The  last  chapter  contains  a  full  alphabetical  index  of  subjects 
handled. 

It  is  a  handsome  volnme,  beautifully  printed  on  good  paper  and  in 
dear  type,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  a  book  to  enrich  the  libraries  of 
ministers  and  students  in  theology,  as  well  as  private  Christians. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Jewsj  from  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  Mod- 
em Times.  By  HenbtHabt  Milman,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
Bepriuted  from  the  newly  revised  and  corrected  London  edition. 
In  three  volumes.  Small  8vo.  pp.  509,  497,  479.  New  York : 
Hurd  &  Houghton.     1864. 

We  could  not  have  had,  in  these  days  of  high*priced  English  books, 
any  reprint  at  once  more  desirable  or  valuable  than  this  history,  fresh 
from  the  ripe  scholarship  of  Dr.  Milman.  It  is  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss its  merits  and  position  at  another  time ;  but  without  any  such 
discussion,  its  place  is  acknowledged  by  all  as  the  standard  history 
in  the  English  language  on  this  enticing  subject.  In  soundness  and 
general  orthodoxy,  it  is  much  safer  than  Stanley's  Jewish  Church* 
Stanley's  work  is  on  a  much  more  elaborate  scale  as  regards  the 
earlier  history,  than  Dr.  Milman's:  yet  each  has  its  place;  the 
one  more  careful,  and  on  the  whole  reliable  ;  the  other,  as  a  more 
brilliant  mosaic  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  here  to  the  marked  good  sense  displayed 
in  the  typography,  paper  and  binding  of  these  volumes.  The  type 
is  good,  clear,  even  in  the  notes  readable ;  the  paper  is  just  riglit, 
not  so  stiff  as  that  in  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  nor  too  thin,  and 
tinted  only  a  little,  barely  enough  to  relieve  the  pure  white  of  the 
page ;  ^nd  the  binding  is  flexible  and  yet  neat,  the  color  of  the 
doth  being  a  deep  rich  brown,  with  ruled  lines,  and  the  edges  left 
uncpt.  It  is  that  good  taste  which  meets  the  honest  demands  and 
the  oflen  depleted  purse  of  the  schc4ar.  If  the  Riverside  press 
should  take  to  publishing  the  learned  works  on  divinity  in  the  coun- 
try, we  are  not  sure  but  they  would  become  readable  in  all  eyes,  so 
great  are  the  attractions  of  these  volumes  which  are  gotten  up 
with  refined  and  comparatively  inexpensive  taste. 

9.  The  AiUohioffraphy  of  a  New  England  Farmrffouse*  A  Book. 
By  N.  H.  Chahbdblaix.  12mo.  pp.  865.  New  York :  Carle- 
ton.     1865. 

Tms  is  a  careful,  poetical,  rather  meditative  delineation  of  New 
England  climate,  scenery,  sooiety,  religion,  and  personal  habits.    It 
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is  not  complete ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  very  well  done.  It  is  a 
book  evidently  made  up  to  a  degree  from  one's  own  experience, 
but  many  portions,  as  "The  Parsonage,''  "Trout-Fishing,"  "Af- 
ter Meeting,"  "Facem,  non  Pacem,"  "The  Poor  House,"  and 
"How  Two  Young  Persons  read  iBschylus,"  have  a  beauly 
and  charm  quite  independent  of  personality.  They  touch  the 
deep  and  solemn  things  of  life;  and  very  often  through  the 
book  there  are  those  broad  general  truths  thrown  out  which 
put  on  a  new  vitality,  when  put  forth  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation.  It  is  a  work  to  be  read  not  continuously,  but  now 
and  then  as  the  spirit  moves  you.  There  is  in  it  enough  to  make  the 
fortune  of  many  books,  but  the  author  has  erred,  we  think,  iu  the 
proper  disposal  of  his  material,  and  has  not  always  distinguished 
between  gold  and  pinchbeck.  The  style  is  too  uniformly  labored 
for  ease  ;  it  is  rather  the  spoken  than  the  written  style ;  and  the  au- 
thor often  speaks  out  in  full,  when  only  a  hint  which  the  imagina- 
tion may  seize  upon  is  enough.  Yet  with  these  abatements,  we  re- 
cognize a  decided  talent  and  power  in  many  parts  of  the  book,  in  its 
deeper  meditations,  and  its  often  passionate  enunciations  of  religious 
emotions. 

10.  The  Christian  Year,  Thoughts  in  verse  /or  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  day  8  throughout  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  John  Keble.  16mo. 
pp.  viii,  852.  Boston  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  1865. 
This  work  has  been  received  by  aU  bodies  of  Christians  as  a  relig- 
ious classic.  Time  was  when  its  author,  in  the  Oxford  movement 
of  1840,  was  accused  of  Romanizing  tendencies,  and  the  Christian 
Year  was  by  many,  including  the  late  Archbishop  Whately,  charged 
with  an  influence  in  that  direction.  We  notice  that  hie  successor, 
Dr.  Trench,  has  removed  it  from  under  the  ban.  Ever  since  Christo- 
pher North  recognized  its  excellence  in  Blackwood,  it  has  held  a 
place  in  the  closet  of  all  Christians,  as  a  collection  of  rare  and  pas- 
sionate breathings  of  religions  feeling.  Dr.  Newman  in  his  Apoh- 
yta,pays  a  beautiful  tribute  to  these  poems :  "  When  the  general  tone 
of  religious  literature  was  so  nerveless  and  impotent,  as  it  was  aft 
that  [1827]  time,  Keble  struck  an  original  note  and  woke  up  in  the 
hearts  of  thousands  a  new  music,  the  musio  of  a  school  long  un- 
known in  England.  Nor  can  I  pretend  to  analyze  in  my  own  in- 
stance, the  effect  of  religious  teaching  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  beautiful." 
Similar  tributes  may  be  found  in  periodical  literature  representing 
all  shades  of  opinion  during  the  last  thirty  years.  This  is  the  first 
edition,  whose  medianical  execution  is  equal  to  the  poems  them- 
selves, that  we  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.    It  is  beautiftiHy 
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printed  upon  fresh,  sharp  type,  and  like  the  edition  of  Milman's  His* 
toij  of  the  Jews,  the  binding,  type  and  paper  harmonise  with  the 
ohaste  and  toaching  strains  within.  Hereafter,  no  lover  of  sacred 
poetry  will  bny  any  but  this  edition. 


ABTICLEX. 
THE  BOUND  TABLE. 


OuB  Bound  Table  axd  thb  Iowa  Nbws  Lbttbb.  This  so 
uniformly  courteous  and  Christian  co-worker  of  the  West  must  have 
added  a  new  pen  to  its  editorial  corps.  We  know  of  but  one,  more- 
over, that  ever  writes  such  sentences  of  us  as  the  following,  found  in 
their  February  nimiber.  *^  That  non-responsible,  secret-police  Bovmd 
Table  at  which  we  think  no  high-minded  Christian  man  would  sit." 
*^  May  this  Beview  .  .  .  gather  strength  to  roll  that  unmanly  piece  of 
fiimitiire  down  to  the  dark  ages,  whence  it  was  borrowed."  This  of 
us,  who  publish  under  our  names,  and  from  a  *^  non-responsible, 
secret-police  "  paper,  published  anonymously,  is  rather  cool.  That 
we  four  ministerial  editors  and  publishers  should  be  said  to  be  not 
** high-minded,"  nor  "Christian,"  but  "unmanly,"  is  cooler  still. 
And  that  a  minority  of  one  man  should  so  write  of  our  Bound  Tor 
ftfe,  (for  to  our  best  knowledge  and  belief  only  one  man  has  so  writ^ 
ten,)  is  the  coolest  thing  of  this  cold  winter.  On  which  side  the  high- 
mindedness,  Christianity  and  manliness  lie,  we  cheerfully  leave  oth- 
ers to  judge.  This  outburst  would  *'  strike  us  with  the  but-end  of 
astonishment,"  if  we  did  not  know  whence  it  comes ;  but  knowing 
this,  we  order  the  unsavory  dish  away,  brush  its  crumbs  from  our 
Tahiti  and  welcome  the  waiting  and  most  acceptable  viands.  We 
did  not  think  we  should  so  soon  be  called  on  to  practice  under  our 
own  preaching  in  the  BcwnA  TMe  of  January  about  "  Pint  Cups." 

Quotation  Mabks  Bbsfonsiblb  as  Moral  Agsmts,  ukdkb  thb 
NiBTH  ComiABDMBiTT.  He  who  prepares*a  critical  notice  of  a  book 
is  morally  bound  to  make  that  notice  truthful  as  far  as  it  goes  ,*  and 
he  fails  to  do  this  if  he  directs  attention  only  to  the  good  or  the  evil, 
the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  volume.  A  candid  critic  will  speak 
of  the  book  as  it  is.  Now  the  use  of  the  book  notice  should  be 
equally  truthful.  We  have  been  surprised  and  pained  to  see  how 
some  of  our  "Notices"  have  been  garbled  and  perverted  to  say 
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what  we  Bever  said.  Our  critique  on  "  The  New  Atmosphere  "  has 
been  so  abused  by  a  religious  paper.  A  solitary  sentence  of  com- 
mendation for  certain  things  iu  the  book  is  separated  from  our  gen* 
eral  reprobation  of  it,  and  quoted  as  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Re- 
view.  What  is  this  but  moral  counterfeiting?  Our  one  dollar  bUl 
is  altered  to  one  thousand.  The  suppression  of  our  main  opinion 
perverts  us.  Sometimes,  and  longer  ago,  parts  of  our  sentences 
have  been  taken,  breaking  the  quotation  even  where  there  was  no 
comma,  and  so  turning  our  words  directly  and  intentionally  against 
us.  It  would  be  no  more  truly  a  breach  of  morals  to  take  our  sylla- 
bles apart  and  reconstruct  a  new  sentence.  Quotation  marks  are 
moral  agents,  and  responsible  under  the  ninth  commandment. 

Bulk  versus  Worth.  From  the  earliest  known  period  nature 
has  been  reducing  the  size  of  her  works  in  order  to  increase  their 
intrinsic  excellence.  She  long  since  rejected  the  avoirdupois  sys- 
tem in  estimating  worth.  The  material  cf  this  earth  was  at  first 
gaseous,  and  so  vastly  extended.  It  was  improved  by  reduction  in 
compass  to  a  small  solid ;  and  in  the  ten  or  twelve  geological  changes 
or  re-creations  that  it  has  since  gone  through,  closing  with  the 
Adamic,  the  flora  and  fauna  have  been  carried  toward  perfection  in 
the  line  of  diminution.  The  coarse  growth  of  mosses,  twenty,  forty 
and  seventy  feet  high,  have  been  perfected  in  our  present  delicate . 
structures  of  a  few  inches.  The  huge,  rough-made  and  monstrous 
lizards  of  sixty  feet,  birds  as  large  as  elephants,  like  awkward  and 
overgrown  Shanghais,  mastodons  and  various  megatheria,  were 
found  to  be  ungraceful,  lacking  in  exquisite  finish,  and  wholly  unfit 
to  be  companions  of  man,  the  perfection  of  all  organic  creations. 
As  the  sculptor  begins  on  a  coarse,  huge  block  of  marble  and  cutting 
the  most  away  as  worthless,  ends  with  the  small,  graceful,  beautiful 
statue,  so  nature  has  worked  downward  from  bulk  to  beauty,  from 
giant  proportions  to  compact  and  skilfully  finished  merit. 

Nature  has  been  working  out  the  same  problem  by  redaction 
descending  in  the  human  race.  There  were  the  giants  of  Old  Teft- 
tament  times ;  Og,  whose  bedstead  was  fifteen  feet  long ;  the  tribea 
of  Anak,  before  whom  the  Israelites  were  as  grasshoppers  in  sixe ; 
Goliath,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  Saph  his  overgrown  diild,  who 
added  to  his  giant  deformity  ^'  on  every  hand  six  fingMv  and  on 
etexy  foot  six  toes.**  But  they  were  too  lai^^,  and  that  pattern  of 
men  was  thrown  aside,  the  youngest  and  stripting  son  of  Jesse 
aiding  in  the  laudable  and  improving  work.  Later  still,  as  remnants^ 
of  an  obsolete  race,  we  had  in  the  times  of  Augustas,  Idtisio  and 
Secnndillia,  eaeh  ten  feet  high,  and  yet  later  Joeephus'  Eleaser, 
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kiger  still.  .And  now  axtis  tiiea'  on'oar  own  day  we  see  one  whose 
size  shows  him  to  be  behind  the  times  and  hostile  to  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  race. 

We  do  not  mean  to^  blame  those  giants  for  being  large.  They 
were  made  so  in  the  way  of  experiment,  and  so  innoeently  shared 
in  a  fanlt  of  the  times,  that  later  ages  are  outgrowing.  So  now 
when  we  see  a  very  large  or  tall  man,  we  do  not  blame  him  for  his 
size,  for  he  can  not  help  it.  He  is  simply  bom  behind  the  times, 
and  is  physically  fogyish. 

But  it  is  noticeable  how  moral  deformity  has  been  coupled  with 
tan  men.  Goliath  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Anak  were  towering  in 
their  sins  as  well  as  stature.  So,  by  the  by,  our  Southern  rebels  in 
the  army  are  found  to  average  a  greater  height  than  our  loyal  and 
northern  soldiers.  '  And  we  think  it  significant  that  Milton  gave  vast 
extension  to  the  body  of  Satan,  as  he  saw  him  tossing  in  the  fiery 
biQows  of  the  under  fiood.    There  the  arch  enemy  of  all  good, 

*'  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.^ 

And  what  a  moral  enormity  was  that  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  his 
wickedness  and  size  being  well  matched  I 

Monstmm,  horrendnm,  informe»  ingens ;  cni  lumen  ademptam. 
A  horrid  monster,  ill-formed,  huge  and  sightless.  Our  conclusions 
are  that  Zaccheus  and  other  little  men  can  take  no  little  comfort  from 
this  reductio  ad  mo^DMnum  policy  c»f  nature.  This  notion  of  mere 
bulk  and  avoirdupois  greatness  looms  up  with  a  vast  deceitfulness. 
Nature  has  been  undermining  and  setting  it  aside  these  many  ten 
thousand  years,  and  the  men  of  small  stature  are  the  leaders  off  in 
the  reform.  Hiere  is  a  good  time  coming  for  some  of  us,  if  we  do. 
not  get  ahead  of  our  age  by  our  progressiveness  and  oonunit  the 
error  that  Coleridge  ascribes  to  Milton :  ^^  He  stood  so  far  before  his 
contemporaries  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance." 

*^  And  Abbahak  joitrneted,  ooino  ok  still  towabd  ths 
SbuxH.'^  Beginning  at  Washington  about  four  years  ago  he  under- 
took this  journey,  and  by  short  stages,  though  not  so  easy,  has  moved 
along.  The  region  proves  to  be  a  vast  one  and  parts  of  it  an  ^*  un- 
explored country.''  Some  opposition  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  the  wild,  uncivilized  state  of  society,  with  the  lack  of  good 
roads  and  bridges  and  many  lingering  inconveniences  of  a  past 
age,  have  made  the  journey  a  slow  one.  Bnt  Abraham  has  contin- 
ued ^  going  on  stfll  toward  the  South.''  Some  peculiar  institutions, 
called  patriarchal,  have  been  found  to  be  not  Abrahamic,  and  so 
have  been  set  ssidei  by  the  true  Abraham.    Latterly  the  travellers' 
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have  made  a  detour  to  the  sea-shore  to  refinesh  themselres  with  i 
bathing,  sea-breezes  and  the  scenery,  and  are  just  now  moving  in* 
land  again  as  a  kind  of  miscellaneous  and  scattered  company,  but 
'^  going  on  still  toward  the  South."  When  Abraham  finishes  his 
Southern  tour  and  publishes  his  travels  we  shall  give  an  extended 
notice  of  the  work. 

Increase  of  thikos  *'  Sacred  **  in  the  Crt  of  Boston.  Bos- 
ton is  becoming  very  religious,  in  a  sense.  For  some  time  it  has 
had  lectures,  addresses,  discussions  and  mass  meetings  on  purely 
secular  themes,  and  yet  so  good  that  they  were  good  enough  for 
Sunday  evening.  They  were  "  Sacred."  Then  came  musical  enter- 
tainments.    They  were  amusements  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  '^  Tickets 

to  be  had  at and  at  the  door."     Parts  of  the  '^  Messiah  "  or 

of  "  The  Oratorio  of  David,"  or  something  else  very  "  sacred,"  was 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  devout.  The  inexperienced  would  almost  ex* 
pect  to  hear  *'  David's  harp  of  solemn  sound,"  or  what  might  be 
equally  an  aid  to  spirituality  and  a  proper  observance  of  holy  time. 
Later  still  ^^  Sacred  Readings  "  are  offered,  *^  for  a  consideration." 
Shakespeare  and  the  Scriptures,  Robert  Hall  and  Milton,  and  other 
spiritual  writings,  are  reproduced  with  marvellouB  religious  effect  on 
the  religious  audience,  hungering  for  the  means  of  grace.  Two  ser- 
mons are  too  many,  one  short  one  is  too  long  often,  and  yet  they 
crave  something  *'  sacred  "  in  the  evening. 

The  religious  proclivity  of  Boston  is  becoming  quite  distinguished, 
and  if  it  goes  on  strengthening,  as  it  has  for  a  few  years  past,  our 
goodly  dty  must  become  very  devout  on  Sunday.  We  see  no  limit 
to  this  '^  sacred"  extension,  till  it  end  in  perfection  by  making  all 
secular  and  profitable  amusemeutB  good  enough  for  Sunday.  Why 
not  have  '^sacred"  fishing  parties  down  the  harbor  on  Sunday? 
We  have  the  parties  now,  and  all  they  lack  is  the  name.  Did  not 
Peter  go  afishing.  Why  should  a  few  amusements  monopolize  the 
word  ^^ sacred,"  and  take  in  all  the  religious  people?  Why  not 
have  a  *'  sacred  "  theatre  ?  We  can  dramatize  Paul  before  Agrippa, 
and  so  get  his  sermon  in  full  into  ears  that  can  not  bear  modem 
preachers.  Why  not  have  a  ^^  sacred  "  horse-race  on  the  Sabbath  ? 
Of  course  we  would  not  take  secular  and  worldly  horses,  such  as 
those  trained  for  the  turf.  But  some  deacons  own  good  ones.  Even 
ministers  have  been  known  to  own  those  of  splendid  bottom,  wind 
and  speed.  Why  not  put  them  on  the  track  of  a  Sabbath  afternoon, 
with  a  good  religious  intention,  just  as  Robert  Hall's  sermons  are 
put  over  the  course?  A  ^^ sacred"  horse  race,  why  not?  There 
can  be  nothing  unconstitutional  in  it,  for  the  first  amendment  to 
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the  Constitution  says :  ^*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.** 
Would  not  '^sacred  readings"  from  Shakespeare  and  a  ^^ sacred 
horse-race"  on  Sunday  with  deacons'  horses,  be  a  ^*  free  exercise  of 
reHgion"? 

We  think  the  spiritnallj  minded,  who  have  patronized  these  ^^  sa- 
cred "  Sabbath  evening  entertainments,  advertised  under  the  head  of 
Amusements,  will  see  at  a  glance  that  this  kind  of  religious  enter- 
prise can  be  carried  much  further,  and  indeed  become  quite  general. 
We  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  getting  up  at  once,  for  religious 
purposes  purely,  a  line  of  Sabbath  steamers  for  Nahant,  or  Hing* 
ham,  running  hourly,  as  soon  as  the  warm  season  opens.  They 
might  be  named  The  Bobert  Hall,  The  John  Bunyan,  The  Saint 
Paul,  The  Sanctification,  or  some  such  names.  This  would  at  onoe 
distinguish  them  from  all  worldly  and  secular  callings  and  profits. 
And  to  aid  the  pious  and  ^^  sacred"  designs  of  such  a  steamboat  com- 
pany they  might  print  on  the  back  of  the  tickets,  for  reference, 
Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.  It  would  be  suggestive  to  the  religious  patrons 
of  the  line. 

HoBBT.  This  word  from  the  Welsh  means  something  that  starts 
and  stops  suddenly,  like  to  a  grasshopper.  So  it  has  come  to  mark  , 
the  man  of  impulse,  emotion  and  e^itement.  He  has  more  feelings 
than  principles,  and  deals  more  in  visions  than  facts.  He  can  see 
things  afar  off,  better  than  those  near,  and  things  to  come  better  ] 
than  those  that  are  already.  Lacking  reflection  he  is  carried  away  I 
with  novelties.  A  new  scheme,  if  it  be  quite  indefinite,  with  dim 
and  distant  outlines,  and  through  which  the  imagination  can  have 
firee  play,  catches  him  and  very  suddenly.  He  is  all  ready  to  hop, 
like  the  grasshopper,  and  like  it,  knows  not  where  he  may  find  his 
next  footing.  Wandering  in  a  project  to  which  neither  experience 
nor  principles  have  set  bounds,  he  supposes  himself  a  profound 
tliinker  because  he  is  not  following  any  one.  He  thinks  himself  in 
advance  of  all  others  because  he  is  alone  and,  though  not  conscious 
of  it,  lost.  Coming  into  one  of  folly's  play-grounds,  and  known  to 
thinking  men  as  such  for  generations,  he  feels  sure  of  finding  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or  something  quite  as 
wonderful. 

Give  such  a  constitutional  hobby-man  a  strong  conscience,  that  is, 
an  ordinary  conscience  with  a  leak  in  the  will  that  fiows  over  into  it, 
together  with  a  leak  in  the  understanding  that  does  not  flow  any- 
where, and  you  have  the  religious  fanatic.    He  starts  and  stope 
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suddenly,  yiolendj,  unaccountably.      What  will  take  him,  when, 
whither,  and  for  how  long  a  time,  is  beyond  all  calculation. 

The  hobby-horse  proper,  or  of  pure  breed,  never  works  in  span  or 
tandem,  and  rarely  in  shafts,  unless  it  be  the  racing  gig*  His  uburI 
n^ode  is  with  the  saddle  and  a  single  rider.  So  we  read  that  Ba- 
laam saddled  his  ass.  Balaam  was  the  prototype  of  this  class  of 
men  in  the  religious  division.  A  social,  religious  and  national  idea, 
compounded,  seized  him,  and  neither  the  Lord  nor  angels  could  stop 
him.  His  conscience  spoke  so  loud  that  he  could  not  hear  what  the 
Lord  said.  He  saw  so  far  ahead  that  he  could  not  see  an  angel 
right  before  him,  and  so  he  beat  his  poor  hobby-ass  to  ride  over  him. 
When  the  hobby-man  is  taking  a  ride  angels  must  keep  out  of  the 
way.  Balaam,  like  the  most  of  his  successors,  closed  his  ride  with 
a  maimed  foot.  Attempting  too  narrow  a  pass  between  the  rocks  it 
was  crushed.  Hobby*men  get  often  into  tight  places,  where  they 
barely  rub  and  go,  and  are  so  maimed  for  life.  Broken  down  au-> 
thors,  politicians,  religionists,  speculators,  reformers,  as  hobby-men, 
are  very  conunon.  They  lost  a  foot  when  the  angel  stopped  them. 
Often  you  see  them,  like  dried  up  grasshoppers  in  autumn,  probably 
dead  but  possibly  alive,  and  it  is  of  little  account  which,  sticking  to 
a  solitary  blade  of  grass.  It  is  the  last  straw  they  struck  in  their 
last  hop. 

Abe  we  ▲  Christian  Nation?  We  have  no  recognition  of  God 
in  the  Constitution.  It  is  said  to  h^ve  been  forgotten !  In  the  In- 
auguration of  our  Presidents,  Christianity  is  not  recognized.  For- 
eign nations,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  separate  States,  political 
parties  and  various  orders  secret  and  public,  the  navy  and  the  army, 
are  made  conspicuous,  but  nothing  to  suggest  that  we  are  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  No  office  of  our  holy  religion  is  performed  by  its  di- 
vinely appointed  order  of  men.  Even  the  presidential  oath,  whidi 
is  not  necessarily  Christian,  is  administered  by  a  civil  officer.  Were 
ever  so  great  trusts  passed  into  human  hand  with  no  devout  and  sa- 
cred recognition  of  the  Grod  of  nations  ?  Can  it  be  proved  that  onn 
is  a  Christian  government  ? 
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Our  faith  is  imderstood  to  be  comprised  in  the  **  Confes- 
sions,"  which  have  been  accepted  hj  the  Congregational 
churches.  They  are  considered  brief  transcripts  of  the  Bible, 
short  statements  of  what  God  has  said  concerning  himself  and 
man ;  and  are  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  the  spirit- 
ual understanding  and  pure  feeling  of  their  authors.  The  Bi- 
Ue  is  perfect  in  its  words  and  phrases,  but  they  have  been  per- 
verted from  their  true  sense.  Hence,  what  is  clear  in  itself  has 
become  ambiguous  in  its  use ;  and  the  Congregational  churches, 
in  order  that  their  orthodoxy  may  appear  in  distinction  from 
Arians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  and  others  resembling  them, 
have  declared  what  construction  they  put  upon  the  sayings  of 
Grod.  They  mean  to  place  their  members  as  the  Andover  creed 
says  it  means  to  the  teachings  of  its  Professors,  ^  in  opposition 
not  only  to  atheists  and  infidels,  but  to  Jews,  Papists,  Mahom- 
etans, Arians,  Pelagians,  Antinomians,  Arminians,  Socinians, 
Sabellians,  Unitarians  and  Universalists ;  and  to  all  other  her- 
esies and  errors,  ancient  or  modem,  which  may  be  opposed  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  hazardous  to  the  souls  of  men.'' 

In  regard  to  some  points,  these  **  Confessions  ^  have  become 
so  accurate  that  future  speculations  and  researches  will  not  be 
likely  to  improve  them ;  while  light  will  be  poured  upon  others, 
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so  as  to  make  them  more  easHj  discerned  by  an  inquiring  un- 
derstanding, and  more  warmly  loved  by  a  devout  heart.  Rob- 
inson's idea  of  ^ light  yet  to  break"  is  unquestionably  true. 
The  difficulty  is,  that  men  use  his  maxim  who  have  none  of  hia 
discernment ;  and  so  obscure  his  clear  principles,  and  hastilj 
adopt  others ;  in  forgetfulness  of  his  saying,  ^  take  heed  what 
you  receive  for  tnith,  and  well  examine  and  compare  it,  and 
weigh  it  with  other  Scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it.** 

There  has  been  much  and  long  struggle  over  our  ^  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,"  with  the  intent  of  strengthening,  or  weaken- 
ing, or  annihilating  them.     The  literal  interpretation  of  every 
part  of  all  our  religious  formulas  could  not  be  reasonably  en- 
joined.    Yet  the  tendency  of  the  liberal  interpretation  is   to 
waste  the  most  precious  sentiments ;  as  the  tendency  of  the 
** destructive  criticism"  is  to  destroy  the  most  valuable  elements 
of  history.     This  brings  up  the  delicate  question  :  What  inter- 
pretations are  to  be  suffered,  and  what  rejected  ?    The  ^  sliding 
scale "  may  be  offered,  but  in  the  way  that  peace  is  to  those 
resisting  the  government ;  with  the  distinct  statement,  that  the 
elementary  principles  for  which  we  commenced  the  struggle, 
bhall  be  preserved  inviolate.     ^  A  person  may  be  said  truly  to 
believe  a  formulary  of  religion,  who  believes  the  fundamental 
doctrines  contained  in  it,  though  he  may  not  approve  of  every 
expression  which  the  compilers  have  used."*  A  ^  sliding  scale  " 
that  would  make  our  formulas  mean  nothing,  or  the  opposite  of 
that  intended  by  those  who  have  given  them,  would  be  ruinous. 
The  question  upon  the  election  of  Dr.  Ware  to  the  Cambridge 
professorship  was  one  of  creeds.     Dr.  Mor^e  contended  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Overseers  to  examine  Dr.  Ware  with  re- 
gard to  his  orthodoxy,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hollis  had  required  his 
professor  to  be  of  **  sound  and  orthodox  views,"  and  that  the 
orthodoxy  should  be  judged  by  the  received  standards  of  the 
Orthodox  faith.     The  Anthology  replied,  that  the  founder,  not 
having  explained  the  sense  in  which  he  used  these  terms,  must 
have  meant  that  his  professor  should  have  principles  esteemed 
sound  and  orthodox  by  his  electors,  who  were  ^  to  be  governed 
by  what  they  deem  orthodox,  and  not  what  he   (Mr.  Hollis) 

•  Panoplwt,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  165. 
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esteemed  so."*  The  difficulty  with  the  sense  of  the  electors 
and  Dr.  Ware  was,  that  it  perfectly  destroyed  that  which  Mr. 
Hollis  put  upon  the  term  orthodoxy,  and  the  standards  in 
which  he  supposed  it  to  be  exhibited.  It  is  understood  that  it 
was  in  opposition  to  this  strange  principle,  that  the  founders  of 
the  Andover  Seminary,  when  they  required  their  professors  to 
be  ^  sound  and  orthodox,''  took  care  to  provide  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  the  more  particular  creed  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Foundation,  as  a  test  by  which  this  orthodoxy  should  be 
determined.  The  chosen  sentiments  of  the  Puritans  are  lost 
amid  the  interpretations  of  Dr.  Ware,  as  really  as  the  Thirty 
Nine  Articles,  amid  the  speculations  of  the  English  Essayists,  or 
the  follies  of  Colenso ;  so  that  it  may  be  well  considered  a  set- 
tled principle  with  all  lovers  of  the  truth,  that  no  tampering 
with  these  formulas  shall  be  suffered,  which  will  make  them 
meaningless.  They  can  safely  apply  the  principle  of  the  An- 
dover founders  to  ministerial  and  church  fellowship,  and  say, 
that  none  shall  have  it,  who  in  their  free  interpretation  of  the 
^  Confessions  "  make  them  worthless. 

The  meaning  of  the  leading  ideas  of  our  formulas  is  plain. 
No  man  need  so  interpret,  as  to  utter  or  subscribe  what  he 
mentally  rejects.  They  have  had  their  trial.  A  statute  may 
be  doubtful  at  the  first,  but  after  the  opinion  of  several  judges 
has  been  given,  its  meaning  is  no  longer  questionable.  So  it 
is  with  the  leading  sentiments  of  our  formulas.  The  saying, 
**  God  made  all  things  in  the  space  of  six  days  "  has  not  been 
passed  upon  since  nature  has  been  carefully  studied ;  and  so  a 
man  may  conscientiously  take  the  Catechism,  whatever  his  view 
of  the  length  of  the  days,  and  be  tolerated  by  those  Congrega- 
tional churches  which  receive  it.  But  there  is  no  such  license 
upon  the  questions  :  Is  there  a  trinity  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head? Is  every  human  being,  wherever  found,  a  sinner?  Is  there 
a  punishment  in  the  future,  and  that  eternal,  for  the  finally  im- 
penitent? For  these  have  been  considered  very  carefully,  and 
the  decision  in  regard  to  them  drawn  out  in  the  many  creeds  of 
our  churches,  with  such  clearness,  that  honest  and  good  men 
can  not  fail  to  see  it.  It  is  certainly  well  known  what  the  spirit 
of  the  several  systems  of  religion  is ;  what  are  their  component 

«  Anthology,  Vol.  II*,  p.  1A2. 
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parts.  ThlB  may  be  considered  as  the  animus  imponaUis  of  the 
church  or  churches,  by  which  they  are  received,  as  the  guide  of 
their  clergy  and  members.  When  this  is  understood,  men  can 
not  go  contrary  to  it,  and  be  held  guiltless.  If  a  Unitarian  or 
Universalist  joins  an  Orthodox  church,  he  does  it  fraudulently 
when  the  intent  of  that  church  has  been  made  clear  in  its  ard* 
cles  of  faith.  It  is  gross  dishonesty  to  accept  the  call,  and  be 
ordained  as  the  pastor  of  a  church,  when  our  interpretation  of 
its  creed  is  such  as  to  nullify  the  essential  articles.  We  can  not 
rightly  change  the  phraseology,'  with  the  pretense  that  we  are 
holding  the  truth,  when  that  truth,  to  thousands,  is  involTcd  in 
the  very  phrases  which  we  may  be  unwilling  to  keep.  This  was 
long  and  sadly  tried  with  the  churches  of  New  England,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  fatal ;  while  the  people  for  years  patiently 
waited  to  see  if  they  could  find  the  old  sentiments  under  the 
new  forms.  Dr.  Freeman,  of  Boston,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lins- 
ley,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  says  :  **  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  ministers  who  avow  and  publicly  teach  the 
Unitarian  doctrine.  There  are  others  more  cautious,  who  con- 
tent themselves  vnth  leading  their  hearers  by  a  course  of  ra- 
tional but  prudent  sermons,  gradually  and  insensibly  to  em- 
brace it."  It  was  these  prudent  and  rational  sermons,  too 
prudent  to  openly  deny  the  truths  long  relied  on,  too  rational 
to  continue  the  phraseology  through  which  they  had  been  pre- 
served, which  undermined  much  of  the  faith  of  New  England. 
We  do  not  insist  that  the  accepted  phraseology  is  the  best 
possible,  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  wisest  and  safest,  because  it  has 
been  tried,  carefully  explained  and  cautiously  guarded.  The 
respected  clerk  of  the  courts  in  Essex  county  said  while  in  the 
height  of  his  legal  services  to  the  temperance  cause  as  District 
Attorney,  that  he  could  break  up  all  the  dram-shops  through 
the  old  license  law,  for  its  terms  had  been  made  clear,  by  re- 
peated trials,  and  there  was  no  need  of  searching  longer  for  the 
ideas  that  were  involved  in  the  statute.  So  with  religious  truth. 
The  Nicene  distinctions  were  bitterly  opposed,  but  saved  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Men  hated  the  ^6/ioo6tno)f^  called 
it  an  abstraction,  asked  for  the  introduction  of  a  single  letter. 
The  letter  was  not  received,  for  it  would  change  the  truth ;  and 
through  the  firmness  of  the  Nicene  metaphysicians,  the  church 
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was  saved  from  mischieyous  error.  Many  have  objected  to 
their  phrase, '**  eternal  generation,"  perhaps  because  they  have 
not  noticed  the  care  with  which  it  was  guarded.  The  discrimi- 
nation was  most  careful  and  strict  between  this  and  oriental 
emanation,  and  actual  creation  from  nothing.  Their  ^  eternal 
generation"  was  not  this,  and  not  that,  and  was  just  as  much  of 
the  positive,  as  would  answer  for  men  who  never  pretended  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  but  only  to  set  forth,  as  far 
as  they  could,  the  idea  suggested  by  the  biblical  term  Son,  and 
the  eternal  relation  of  the  second  person  to  the  first.*  The 
venerable  Professor  Stuart  supposed  that  he  gained  much  when 
disowning  the  word  **  person."  It  may  have  its  objections,  as 
will  every  word  that  is  used  analogically.  But  where  will  you 
find  a  better,  where  a  word  that  more  vividly  gives  the  individ-* 
ual  idea  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  contained  in  the 
Bible  ?  It  rs  well  for  us  to  learn  something  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  our  antagonists.  Dr.  Ware  says  of  Trinitarians: 
^  How  much  they  are  pressed  with  this  difficulty,  and  how  im- 
possible they  find  it  to  extricate  themselves  from  it,  appears  in 
the  variety  of  explanations  which  have  been  successively  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  with  every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  for  the  purpose.  The  last  expedient,  indeed, 
that  of  rejecting  the  use  of  the  phrase  *  three  persons,'  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Deity,  and  substituting  for  it  that  of  *  three  dis- 
tinctions,' if  by  distinctions  he  meant  anything  short  of  sepa- 
rate persons  or  agents,  may  be  considered  as  restoring  the 
divine  Unity.  But  it  reduces  the  Trinity  to  a  mere  unmeaning 
name ;  and  were  it  not  an  abuse  of  language  of  mischievous 
tendency,  would  leave  nothing  on  the  subject  that  need  be 
thought  worth  contending  about."  f 

The  objection  to  the  accepted  phraseology  is  often  with  good 
intent.  It  was  certainly  so  with  some  New  England  writers  in 
regard  to  ''eternal  generation."  Professor  Shedd  says  "the 
opposition,  however,  is  founded  upon  an  inadequate  dogmatico- 
historical  knowledge,  the  Origenistic  theory  of  '  eternal  genera- 
tion,'  as  revived  in  England  in  the  last    century  by  Sam- 

•  We  are  always  deeply  troubled  at  the  objectioni  made  against  the  doctrine  of 
*'  eternal  generation,*^  because  they  are  equally  strong  and  exactly  parallel  to  the 
objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

t  Letter*  to  Trinitarians,  Ko.  2,  page  11. 
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uel  Clarke,  being  mistaken  for  the  historical  doctrine  of 
Athanasius  and  the  Nicene  theologians."*  The  objection, 
however,  is  often  from  want  of  love  to  the  truth.  Men  trifle 
with  the  phrases,  because  they  do  not  receive  the  tenets,  and 
wish  for  terms  less  exact,  because  those  which  are  more  so  can 
not  be  warped  to  their  prejudices.  The  earlier  fathers  would  not 
have  objected  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  the  germ  of  it  lay 
in  their  religious  experience ;  and  the  idea  of  it  had  been  long 
expressed  in  their  religious  worship.  But  Arians  did  not  like 
it,  because  they  wished  for  language  sufficiently  ambiguous  to 
allow  the  evasion  of  a  truth  with  which  they  had  no  sympathy. 
At  the  period  when  Unitarianism  rushed  like  a  flood  upon  New 
England,  many  wished  to  change  our  common  religious  expres* 
^ions  for  certain  passages  of  Scripture.  This  was  only  another 
form  of  rejectmg  our  doctrines,  for  they  wished  the  Scripture 
phrases,  as  something  they  could  more  easily  accommodate  to  a 
very  inclined  ^  sliding  scale  of  faith."  The  result  may  show  us 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  new  phraseology  to  become  a  new  theology. 
It  was  amid  ideas  like  these  that  we  ventured  to  criticise  cer- 
tain articles  in  the  CongregcUianal  Quarterly,  f  It  had  been  to 
us  the  representative,  not  of  individual  men,  with  their  idiosyn- 
cracies,  but  of  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches.  Its  editors  have  generally  managed  the  Con- 
gregational interests  with  high  ability  and  marked  Christian  de- 
votion ;  but  unintentionally  they  failed  to  be  true  to  the  Congre- 
gational idea  in  the  pieces  criticised.  Their  apology  is  a  note 
which  they  say  was  appended  to  one  of  the  articles.  In  look- 
ing for  the  note,  we  did  not  find  it  attached  to  either  article.  X 
It  was  appended  to  a  piece  in  the  October  Quarterly ^^  which 

•Hittory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Vol.  L,  page  8S8. 
t  Boston  Review,  Volume  III.,  page  641. 

tArticlee  eritidfled,  "Church  Creeds,"  Rev.  James  Oiton.  Thomastnn,  Maine; 
**  Ecclesiastical  Theses,'*  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D  J).,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Conaregtf 
Honal  Quarterly f  July,  1863. 

I  Article  with  note,  **  Radical  Fallacies  of  Current  Congregationalism,"  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Woolsey  Bacon,  Stamford,  Ct.    Oct.  1863. 

«(  The  Editors  desire  the  readers  of  the  Quarterly  particularly  to  recall  in  this  con- 
nection the  fact-— often  before  stated — that  they  do  not  endorse  all  the  opinions  of 
their  contributors.  They  have  inserted  this  article  not  because  they  agree  with  aU 
and  sundry  of  its  positions,  but  because  they  are  anxious  to  favor  and  promote  ami- 
cable discussion  upon  all  points  of  interest  to  Congregationalists,  and  in  doing  thif, 
it  is  needful  that  utterances  from  all  sides  of  the  subjeet  be  permitted." 
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was  published  after  the  **  Form  of  Sound  Words  "  was  sent  to 
the  presSy  and  could  not  be  expected  to  regulate  its  statements. 
The  general  idea  of  the  division  of  responsibility,  we  were,  of 
course  acquainted  with ;  but  had  we  seen  the  note,  we  should 
naturally  have  asked,  if  the  articles  did  not  go  beyond  what 
such  notes  ought  to  warrant.  A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Congre- 
gadonal  Hercdd^  who  states  that  he  has  always  sympathised  with 
the  IndependerU  and  delighted  to  aid  its  progress,  says,  in  regard 
to  the  sermon  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  upon  justification,  pub- 
lished in  its  columns  :  ^  Are  the  editors  of  the  Independent  ihem" 
selves  on  the  hi^  road  to  Unitarianism  ?  They  declare,  indeed, 
occasionally,  that  they  have  no  responsibility  for  the  sentiments 
of  their  correspondents.  But  they  have,  and  they  can  not  es» 
cape  it ;  the  world  will  hold  them  to  an  accountability."  This 
was  said  concerning  the-  publication,  in  a  professedly  orthodox 
journal,  of  what  must  have  seemed  to  multitudes  of  Christians 
the  rankest  Socinian  ideas,  and  as  marked  a  rejection  of  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  justification,  as  was  ever  shown  by  Chan- 
ning  or  Ware ;  and  against  its  influence  the  editorial  apologetic 
note  can  no  more  properly  guard,  than  a  stray  piece  of  iron 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  house  can  be  a  protection  from  the 
wasting  doud  that  surrounds  it.  The  note  of  the  Quarterly  was 
meant  to  allow  that  variety  which  is  consistent  with  represent- 
ative publications ;  but  the  articles  appeared  to  us  to  go  against 
the  history  *  and  cardinal  sentiments  of  Congregationalists. 
For  they  virtually  propose  to  abandon  the  formulas  concerning 
which  there  had  been  a  death-struggle.     They  were  not  like 

•  It  bas  been  often  said  that  ereeda  were  not  used  by  the  early  Paritan  churcbea. 
We  aie  yet  to  fee  the  evidence  that  they  had  not  very  generally  some  well  known, 
public  creed,  or  one  of  their  own  forming,  and  that  they  ever  admitted  any  one  to  the 
ehnrch,  who  denied  any  of  Ita  tentiments.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  the  interest  in 
creeds  depends  npon  prevalent  errors,  which  they  are  meant  to  ootmteract.  The  har- 
mony with  which  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  adhered  to  the  Catechism  was 
well  nigh  complete.  They  bad  little  comparatiye  occasion  lor  the  many  written 
weeds  which  afterward  appeared*  The  period  for  them  to  multiply  and  be  tests 
of  admission  into  every  church  was  when  false  interpretations  of  Scripture  began  to 
abound.  As  long  as  the  statements  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  received  in  the 
sense  they  intended,  churches  can  afford  to  dispense  with  written  confessions.  But 
when  the  intended  sense  is  rejected,  and  men  believe  this  or  that  fancy  and  count  it 
biblical,  what  church  is  there  deserving  the  name  which  will  not  set  forth  the  faith 
BO  distinedy  as  to  exclude  the  prevalent  errors  and  all  who  hold  them  from  sharing  in 
its  membenhip.  The  **  right  of  way  "  may  answer  in  its  unwritten  form  until  it  is 
contested ;  but  when  it  is  questioned  an  action  will  be  brought|  or  a  statnte  passed  to 

"^    lit. 
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the  Independent  article,  a  proposition  to  abandon  the  truth 
itself;  but  to  give  up  the  formulas  with  whose  loss  the  truth 
had  once  gone,  and  with  whose  return  it  was  reviving  and 
strengthening.  It  had  been  understood  to  be  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Congregational  churches  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
Unitarian  idea,  and  trust  their  faith  to  certain  collected  passages 
of  Scripture,  which  every  man  might  interpret  as  he  pleased. 
They  had  drawn  out  the  Bible  ideas  in  language  clear  and  defi- 
nite as  that  of  the  Nicene  Council,  which  honestly  allowed  but 
a  single  interpretation. 

It  may  well  then  have  been  supposed  startling  to  see  in  one 
of  our  valued  publications,  that  the  **  sliding  scale  of  fiuth''  was 
to  be  considered  a  panacea  for  our  ills,  and  that  our  salvation 
would  go  forth  as  brightness,  when  we  returned  to  those  looser 
systems  which  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  eclipse  the 
salvation.  That  nondescript  Thomaston  creed  was  enough  to 
arouse  any  Puritan,  when  commended  as  the  proper  type  for  the 
rising  churches  of  the  land.  We  wonder  the  people  did  not 
require  their  minister,  after  reading  it  to  communicants,  to  go 
into  the  desk,  and  repeat  Scripture  passages,  instead  of  preadh- 
ing  to  them,  so  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  most  divine 
way.  And  lest  the  passages  should  be  marred  by  the  tranala^ 
tion  into  English,  they  ought  to  have  required  of  him  the  He- 
brew and  Greek,  as  the  original  form  in  which  God  addressed 
men.  A  few  Sabbaths  of  this  discipline,  in  which  the  service 
was  like  the  creed,  would  make  them  feel  that  preaching  and 
confessions  of  faith  are  designed  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of 
God  in  those  words  of  Scripture,  which  men  have  chosen  vari- 
ously to  interpret.  Dr.  Bacon's  sentiment  was  not  quite  so 
barefaced.  Yet  it  manifestly  looked  sympathetically  to  Mr. 
Patton's  •*  Practical  Steps  for  Christian  Union  •*  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Quarterly,  and  proposed  the  looser  formulas, 
which  would  unite  those  whom  the  Congregationalists  have  sup- 
posed would  better  serve  God  separately.  We  most  certainly 
believe  that  the  editors  had  no  sympathy  with  the  animus  of 
these  articles.  It  is  one  of  the  oversights  to  which  the  best  are 
exposed.  And  if  we  feel  that  they  did  not  intend  to  slight  the 
{Suth,  they  will  certainly  allow  that  they  were  not  intentionally 
misrepresented  or  unchristianly  criticised  in  the  Boston  Rmew. 
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The  tendency  to  slide  from  the  faith  is  strong.  Perhaps  the 
public  journals  have  not  watched  this  tendency  with  sufficient 
care.  The  Congregatianalist*  seems  to  doubt  whether  our 
creeds  ought  to  be  used  as  tests  in  the  admission  of  church 
members,  and  says  that  the  Presbyterian  church  ^  requires  of  its 
office  bearers  assent  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
but  only  requhres  that  those  who  are  admitted  to  sealing  ordi- 
nances shall  be  examined  as  to  theur  knowledge  and  piety." 
How  far  this  knowledge  involves  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the 
Gospel,  and  how  much  the  Presbyterian  church  depends  upon 
the  very  general  reception  of  the  Catechism  among  its  mem- 
bers, we  are  not  able  to  say.  But  does  the  Congregcuianalist 
mean  to  set  up  Presbyterians  as  our  examplars  ?  The  Congre- 
gational idea  certiunly  is  to  make  all  church  members  Chris- 
tianly  intelligent ;  to  raise  them  to  be  priests  unto  God,  to  have 
them  take  at  once  the  shield  of  faith  and  not  lay  it  by  for  those 
who,  in  a  three  years'  theological  course,  have  proved  it.  At  the 
very  time  we  are  proposing  to  shape  our  course  in  accordance 
with  theirs,  they  are  said  to  be  more  convinced  of  the  worth  of 
our  customs,  and  to  be  using  creeds  more  freely  and  frequently 
in  the  admission  of  church  members,  f 

The  spirit  to  loosen  the  hold  upon  truth  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
age.  It  results  from  the  fatal  slide  which  human  nature  took 
at  the  first.  The  beginning  of  sin  was  putting  a  false  interpre- 
tation upon  divine  sayings,  and  this  has  been  its  accompaniment 
ever  since.  Exact  scientific  truth,  the  copies  of  the  best  inward 
religious  experience,  the  concentrated  expressions  of  the  divine 
wDl,  men  under  various  pretences  will  struggle  to  destroy,  or 
nullify  by  loose  and  indefinite  sayings.  The  pretences  which 
lead  them  to  such  a  course  are  easily  discoverable,  and  as  easily 
set  aside. 

There  is  a  pretence  which  is  called  **  philosophical.**  It  in- 
tends to  make  the  truth  clearer.  Yet  the  difficulty  is  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  truth,  that  the  explanations  often  increase  it. 
They  take  away  its  substance,  and  leave  shadows,  and  make  us 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  old  maxim :  *'  They  that  seek  a 
reason  of  all  things  do  utterly  overthrow  reason."  How  little  the 

*  CoDgregfttioiialUty  Noyember  27, 1S63. 

t  Congregstioiial  Quarterly,  Jtanary,  1S68,  p.  29. 
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relief  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  to  throw  it  back  into  a  pre- 
existent  state  1  How  idle  to  suppose  that  **  original  sin  "  is  made 
easier  to  be  understood  by  calling  it  a  ^  sinless  disease  ^  or 
**  misfortune/'  which  will  certainly  lead  to  all  manner  of  iniquity 
and  hell  itself,  unless  counteracted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  I  What 
gain  is  there  to  an  inquiring  mind,  when  passing  from  the  ac-  i 

tual  decree,  which  permissively  or  otherwise  appoints  evil,  to  \ 

the  foreknowledge  which  sees  it  coming  and  exerts  no  influence  1 

to  prevent  it?  The  explanations  may  answer,  if  you  can  con- 
sent to  leave  them  unexamined.  The  world  may  stand  upon 
the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon  the  elephant ;  and  the  theory 
is  sufficiently  good  till  you  come  to  ask  for  the  standing  of  the 
elephant,  or  something  supposed  to  lie  beneath  him.  Dr.  Paley 
can  defend  the  goodness  of  God,  when  he  views  the  serpentine 
species,  by  saying  that  those  poisonous  fangs  preserve  its  life. 
But  the  inquiring  mind  will  want  to  know  what  the  goodness  is, 
that  makes  such  a  worthless  species,  as  can  only  be  kept  safe  by 
these  terrible  defences.  If  this  kind  of  explanation  were  not 
perpetually  occurring,  we  should  think  the  philosophical  game 
had  been  played  out.  Those  who  wish  to  see  its  legitimate  re- 
sult may  read  an  article  in  Bayle's  Dictionary  *  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  relief  in  going  from  a  straiter  to  a  looser  system  of  faith. 
No  one  who  has  read  Bayle  will  doubt  his  shrewdness,  however 
he  may  question  his  devotion.  The  illustration  is  indelicate, 
but  exceedingly  apt  for  its  purpose.  Intelligent  men  will  rise 
from  its  perusal,  with  the  conviction  that  the  lowest  Socinian 
notion  of  God  is  equally  inexplicable  with  the  Calvinistic,  which 
is  so  appropriate  a  comment  on  the  saying,  ^  who  by  searching 
can  find  out  God  ?'' 

The  efforts  of  men  have  been  to  find  a  "  middle  point,"  where 
the  difficulties  of  extremes  will  disappear.  This  was  the  intent 
of  the  Semi-Pelagians  on  the  question  of  depravity,  and  that  of 
the  Arians  in  regard  to  the  trinity.  This  was  the  purpose  of 
Grotius  in  his  interpretation  of  justice,  as  related  to  the  atone- 
ment, and  that  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  others  in  their  struggle  to 
make  New  England  theology  more  rational.  In  the  eflfort  to 
mark  out  this  ^  middle  point "  where  the  difficulties  of  dogma  may 
be  overcome,  men  have  been  more  dogmatic  than  dogmatism 

*  Bayle's  Dictionary,  Vol.  IV.,  article  PauUcians,  p.  517. 
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itself.  But  the  ^  middle  point  ^  is  not  reached,  and  this  for  the 
very  strong  reason  that  there  is  no  *'  middle  point."  You  might 
as  well  expect  to  find  a  ^  middle  point "  between  the  growing 
conception  of  the  longest  duration  and  eternity,  or  between  the 
smallest  Epicurean  atom  and  nothing.  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  or  the 
distance  is  so  infinitely  great  between  him  and  Jehovah,  that  the 
term  divinity  is  clearly  no  more  truly  applicable  to  him,  than  to 
other  created  beings.  The  native  state  of  the  soul  is  sinful,  or 
so  far  from  it,  that  any  term  which  represents  it  as  being  in  a 
condition  that  needs  redemption  and  atonement  is  a  misuse.  It 
is  a  truth  that  wherever  you  find  a  human  being,  you  have 
found  a  sinner ;  or  else  that  there  may  bo  human  beings  whose 
innocence  is  the  appropriate  basis  of  their  acceptance  with  God, 
and  expectation  of  heaven.  The  monergistic  or  synergistic 
theory  of  regeneration  is  true.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  righteousness  begins  with  God  or  man.  The  impatience 
of  Dr.  Emmons  was  never  more  wisely  expended  than  upon 
those  who  were  always  seeking  a  *^  middle  point  **  for  truths, 
which  from  their  very  nature  must  run  on  widely  separated 
lines. 

The  difficulty  with  this  philosophy  does  not  show  itself  at 
first.  It  requires  to  come  into  a  second  hand.  What  would 
those  members  of  the  Cambridge  Corporation,  who  gave  their 
votes  somewhat  doubtfully  for  Dr.  Ware,  and  who  preferred  a 
more  orthodox  candidate  have  said,  when  they  followed  the 
course  of  those  who  had  received  his  instructions  ?  The  pupil 
acts  upon  the  idea  that  a  principle  surrendered  in  part  may 
safely  be  surrendered  altogether ;  and  the  reckless  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Parker  may  only  be  the  logical  result  to  which  an  enthusi- 
astic scholar  will  carry  the  more  limited  speculations  of  his 
masters.  We  think  we  once  heard  Dr.  Beecher  say,  that  his 
speculations  on  preexistence  were  designed  for  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  ministry ;  that  he  did  not  preach  them  himself, 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  preach  them,  and  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  preached.*  But  his  younger  brother,  who  takes 
them  at  his  hand,  virtually  says  by  his  course,  that  they  are  the 
staple  of  the  religious  life,  that  a  believer  in  them  will  not  act 

•  Remarks  bj  Dr.  Bdward  Beecher  in  Etsez  North  Aesoclation  at  Rev.  Mr.  Ed- 
geU's,  AndoTer. 
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conscientiously  if  he  does  not  preach  them,  that  tliey  oonstitnte 
the  dividing  line  between  the  ^'mother  of  harlots,**  aud  those 
who  come  out  from  her,  that  they  are  the  seed  from  which  will 
grow  the  largest  revivals,  and  the  surest  prospect  of  millennial 
bliss.  The  later  developments  would  often  astonish  those  who 
commenced  the  earlier.  The  elevated  system  of  Lord  Herbert 
was  a  safety  valve  to  English  society ;  when  compared  with  the 
reckless  doubting  of  David  Hume,  and  the  gross  sensual  ideas 
of  Mandeville,  which  succeeded  it.  The  **  half  way  house  " 
may  be  good  for  the  early  speculator,  but  it  will  not  answer  for 
those  whom  he  has  wakened  to  what  he  calls  life  by  his  start- 
ling statements.  Professor  Shedd  has  wisely  said;*  "A  posi- 
tion, though  erroneous,  when  held  with  moderation  and  qualifi* 
cations,  by  its  first  author,  may  not  be  very  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  The  elements  of  truth  which  *  it  contains  may 
be  prominent  in  the  first  stages  of  its  history,  while  the  ele- 
ments of  error  recede  from  view  and  influence.  But  the  ten- 
dency of  the  principle,  after  all,  is  to  error,  and  as  the  course 
of  its  development  goes  on,  the  little  truth  that  is  contained  in 
it  is  overborne,  the  principle  itself  is  grasped  more  boldly  and 
applied  by  a  less  moderate  mind,  until  in  the  end  it  shows  its 
real  nature  in  the  overthrow  of  all  truth  and  belief." 

Many,  when  they  philosophize,  see  clearly  the  evils  they  are 
going  from,  but  not  those  to  which  they  are  going.  There  are 
evils  which  they  clearly  see  in  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic 
theory  of  human  depravity,  but  the  positive  substituted  solu- 
tions are  often  more  inconceivable  than  the  difficulties  tliey  pro- 
fess to  avoid.  There  are  difficulties  in  considering  virtuous 
acts  to  arise  from  a  permanent  principle,  but  you  are  driven  to 
greater  difficulties  by  denying  it.  The  explainer  becomes  his 
own  worst  antagonist.  The  habit  of  departing  from  those  fun- 
damental truths  that  are  supported  by  divine  authority,  for 
splendid  explanations  that  prove  unsubstantial,  often  ends  in 
the  idea  of  Bayle,  that  when  you  undertake  to  make  divine 
truth  easier,  you  may  have  only  started  on  the  road  to  direct 
scepticism,  and  are  not  likely  to  feel  yourself  truly  rational  until 
you  arrive  there.  The  best  philosophy  is  found  in  some  ^'Con- 
fession of  Faith,**  where,  in  a  crystal  clearness,  are  exhibited  the 

•  Hiftorj  of  Chriitiaa  Doctrinit,  Yol,  I,  p.  187. 
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truths  of  the  6o9peI,  none  being  omitted  or  weakened.  (Cole- 
ridge gives  us  a  fine  sentiment  when  saying,  ^  With  all  organ- 
ized truth,  the  component  parts  derive  their  significance  from 
the  idea  of  the  whole.  Bolingbroke  removed  grace,  justice 
and  choice,  from  power  and  intelligence ;  and  jet  pretended  to 
have  left  unimpaired  the  conception  of  a  Deity.  He  might  as 
consistently  have  paralyzed  the  optic  nerve,  and  then  excused 
himself  by  affirming  that  he  had,  however,  not  touched  the 
eye.*'  * 

There  is  another  pretence,  which  is  often  styled  **  liberal."  It 
proceeds  upon  the  idea  that  bigotry  is  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
actness of  our  formulas,  and  that  all  freedom  of  inquiry  must 
cease  when  the  representation  of  truth  has  become  definite.  It 
is  often  maintained  by  those  who  have  departed  widely  from  the 
truth,  and  not  unfrequently  by  some,  who,  while  professedly 
adhering  to  it,  speak  slightingly  of  the  historically  approved 
ways  of  explaining  it. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  liberality  to  which  the  Puritan 
churches  can  not  lay  claim.  It  is  that  which  resigns  the  faith 
for  the  gratification  of  unreasonable  individuals.  ^  First  pure, 
then  peaceable,"  is  the  biblical  idea.  The  cry  of  liberality 
once  wasted  terribly  the  New  England  churches.  It  was  the 
cry  current  with  those  who  believed  everything  in  general,  and 
nothing  in  particular.  When  the  question  was  whether  Dr. 
Gardiner  f  should  be  a  member  of  the  Anthological  Club,  the 
objection  was  made  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  trinity; 
but  it  was  overruled  by  the  statement  that  he  held  very  lightly 
by  all  truth,  and  thus  accorded  with  the  acknowledged  idea  of 
Unitarianism,  that  it  was  not  designed  even  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity,  but  simply  to  resist  the  propensity  to  any 
definite  religious  sentiment.  The  son  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons 
thus  speaks  of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Kirkland : 

'*  About  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  there  was  a  funeral  at  the 
house  of  my  ancle  William  Parsons.  I  happened  to  go  there  very 
early  and  found  Dr.  Kirkland  alone  in  the  drawing  room.  I  was 
then  quite  interested  in  theological  inquiries,  and  our  conversation 
turned  upon  subjects  of  this  kind ;  and  presently  I  said  to  him,  <  I 

•  The  FHend,  p.  3S. 

t  Dr.  John  SyWwter  John  Gardiner,  of  Trinity  oharch,  Boston. 
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have  long  wished  to  know  mj  father's  belief,  and  I  wish  jou,  who 
were  his  pastor  and  most  intimate  friend,  would  tell  me  what  it  was.' 
He  answered :  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  tell  yon  as  well  as  I  know, 
and  that,  I  think,  is  as  well  as  he  knew  himself.  He  was  a  Unita- 
rian, as  I  am.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  Unitarians,  and  they  dif- 
fer much  from  each  other.  There  are  those  who  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  known  as  Orthodox,  and  are 
shocked  by  that  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  and  deny  these  doctrines 
without  substituting  for  them  distinct  and  precise  dogmas.  I  am  one 
of  these  ;  I  suppose  your  father  and  Mr.  Buckminster  and  my  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Thacher,  were  others.  There  are,  however,  Unitarians 
who  go  so  much  farther  as  to  have  a  system  of  faith  about  all  these 
things  which  satisfies  them,  and  they  think  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand the  whole.     But  I  do  not  agree  with  them."* 

This  liberality  has  been  far  from  increasing,  with  contempt 
for  creeds.  In  some  of  the  larger  places  of  New  England, 
where  it  has  been  most  loudly  professed,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
man's  reputation  has  been  made  to  depend  on  the  question  of 
his  abandonment  of  the  religious  principles  of  his  childhood. 
It  has  oflen  been  only  another  name  for  a  bitter  hatred  of  every 
essential  doctrine  of  Christianity.  With  an  unauthorized  char- 
ity, its  practitioners  have  welcomed  those  who  are  indifferent  to 
all  religious  truth,  while  with  a  most  terrible  exclusiveness  they 
have  passed  by  those  who  were  wedded  to  orthodox  sentiments. 
Dr.  Emmons,  with  all  his  orthodoxy,  was  far  less  overbearing 
and  prescriptive  than  many  whose  pretensions  to  liberality  have 
been  boundless,  but  who  have  narrowed  its  manifestations  sim- 
ply to  those  who  have  denied  the  ancient  and  hereditary  faith. 

The  prospect  for  **  free  Inquiry "  is  certainly  not  diminished 
by  our  number  of  definite  and  determined  points.  Its  best  type 
is  seen  in  those  who  had  definite  lines  from  which  they  started. 
What  have  the  mystics  produced?  Their  inquiries  always  landed 
in  a  negative.  Compare  their  advances  with  those  of  Augus- 
tine and  Anselm.  The  mind  certainly  wastes  amid  a  literature 
which  neglects  all  settled  principles.  It  is  vain  to  say  that 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  with  all  Its  extensive  learning, 
is  the  better,  because  he  had  such  a  contempt  for  the  theories  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him.  Newton's  philosophy  took  a 
wider  range  from  being  leavened  with  the  observations  of  Kep- 
•  Memoir  of  ChMf  Jutticc  Pmoni,  p.  820. 
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ler.  President  Edwards  was  none  the  less  snccessful  in  his 
reasonmgs  because  he  had  certain  fixed  principles.  Many  of 
our  most  distinguished  Unitarians  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
mean  what  they  say,  in  their  attacks  on  creeds.  They  deny 
them,  as  far  as  they  lie  against  themselves,  but  when  beyond 
that  sphere,  they  hold  to  some  religious  sentiments,  as  the  ap- 
propriate basis  for  correct  religious  inquiry.  This  those  will 
realize  who  are  fitmiliar  with  the  sayings  of  Drs.  Gannett  and 
Peabody ,  who  doubtless  think  that  the  promise  of  ^  free  in- 
quiry** was  as  great  to  their  church  in  those  earlier  periods,  when 
it  had  a  catechism  and  a  creed,  as  in  these  later  days,  when 
both  have  been  disregarded.  The  Anthologists  insisted  that 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  creed  was  necessary,  though  bit- 
terly resisting  when  it  contained  anything  against  themselves. 
They  take  for  a  starting  point,  that  ^  God  has  made  a  revela- 
tion from  heaven,  and  that  the  Scriptures  contain  it."*  This  is 
meagre,  but  yet  the  index  that  something  must  be  fixed,  or  all 
thought  will  be  obscure  and  false.  Without  some  conceptions, 
plain  and  accurate,  that  can  be  grasped  and  firmly  held,  we  re- 
lapse into  the  condition  of  the  Ekslipse  of  Faith :  ^  The  soul 
speaks  and  the  soul  listens  and  the  soul  can  not  teU  what  the 
soul  says.**! 

Dr.  Bellows,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  call  at  New 
York  a  Convention  of  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  begins  to  apprehend  the  Babel  confusion  into 
which  it  has  been  thrown,  by  the  neglect  of  definite  confessions 
of  faith.  He  has  just  waked  to  the  idea  that  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  Unitarians,  as  a  visible  and  organized  body» 
that  they  agree  upon  some  symbol  or  expression  of  Christian 
faith.  The  spread  of  the  Unitarian  system  is  to  him  the  same 
thing  as  the  difiusion  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  highest  and  best 
knowledge,  and  the  widest  liberality;  but  this  favorable  expan- 
sion which  the  Convention  hopes  to  secure,  is  impossible  with- 
out some  definite  symbol,  in  which  Christian  ideas  are  expressed, 
which  will,  he  says,  **  furnish  a  rallying  cry  and  articulate  the 
belief  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  existmg  Unitarians,  as 
weU  as  crystalize  the  ideas  now  in  solution  in  millions  of  Amer- 
ican minds  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  faith."    Dr.  Bellows 

•  Anthology,  Vol.  V.,  p.  613.  t  Eclipse  of  FaiUi,  p.  71. 
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actually  drafts  a  creed,  which  he  thinks  the  Convention  might 
adopt,  miich  longer  than  the  Anthologists  gave,  when  they  un- 
dertook the  fatal  experiment  of  finding  the  briefest  possible 
Confession  of  faith  that  would  answer  to  sustain  any  spiritual 
and  denominational  life.  This  is  a  late  but  happy  return  to 
the  long  cherished  orthodox  idea,  that  genuine  liberality  and 
correct  religious  inquiry  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  those 
churches  which  have  some  definite  symbol,  that  they  think  con- 
tains the  cardinal  ideas  of  the  Word  of  God. 

There  is  another  pretence,  the  common  one,  that  our  no- 
tions have  but  little  to  do  with  our  practice.  Pope's  celebrated 
couplet,  upon  having  the  life  right  and  letting  the  bigots  con- 
tend for  the  modes  of  faith,  is  familiar.  Longfellow's  echo  of  it 
is  widely  spread* 

"  Thinking  the  deed  and  not  the  creed 
Would  help  us  in  our  utmost  need." 

How  far  the  life  is  likely  to  be  right,  when  neglecting  utterly 
the  principles  which  God  has  given  to  regulate  it,  is  a  serious 
question.  The  apostolic  conviction  that  the  eunuch  would  lead 
a  new  and  higher  life  was  not  clear,  till  he  uttered  a  brief  con- 
fession of  faith  on  the  point  upon  which  that  age  was  most  likely 
to  mistake.  It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  religious  feeling  is 
generally  connected  with  appropriate  reli^ous  thought,  as 
other  effects  are  with  their  causes.  The  operations  of  the 
law  may  be  hindered,  but  that  there  is  a  law  which  binds 
them  together,  seems  obvious.  Brownson,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon  in  many  of  his  statements,  is  right 
in  his  saying  in  respect  to  what  he  calls  sentiment ;  but  in  what 
we  should  call  feeling,  or  general  religious  practice.*  ''Philan- 
thropy is  a  sentiment,  not  a  principle,  and  I  never  suffer  myself 
to  build  any  system,  religious,  philosophical,  ethical  or  political, 
on  any  sentiment,  however  generous  or  noble  it  may  be,  for 
all  sentiments  are  subjective,  individual  and  variable.  Even  the 
religious  sentiment,  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiment  in  man, 
can  not  be  trusted,  unless  enlightened  and  directed  by  truth, 
principle,  independent  of  both  the  human  mind  and  the  human 
heart.  Without  truth,  objective  truth,  what  we  call  idea  or 
dogma,  it  becomes  a  grovelling  superstition,  or  a  wild,  destruc- 
tive fanaticism.     Love  is  one  wing  of  the  soul,  no  doubt ;  but 

*  Brownion's  Quarterly,  April,  18S4,  p.  1S7. 
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wiih  one    wing  alone,   the    soul  does    not   soar.      It    must  • 
have  two  wings,  and  the  other  wing  is  intelligence."    There 
can  not  be  a  wilder  idea  than  that  the  feeling  and  practice  which 
God  requires  and  will  accept,  are  independent  of  the  great 
Christian  principles  he  has  revealed. 

One  of  our  best  American  authorities,  who  has  traced  care* 
fully  the  varying  states  of  the  church,  says;*  ''The  construc- 
tion of  a  creed  oftentimes  shapes  the  whole  external  hi^itory  of 
a  people.  The  scientific  expansion  of  a  single  doctrine  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  particular  type  of  CJhristian  morality,  or 
piety ;  which,  again,  shows  itself  in  active  missionary  enter- 
prises, and  the  spread  of  Christianity  through  great  masses  of 
heathen  population.  In  these  instances,  the  symbol  and  the 
dogma  become  the  most  practical  and  effectual  of  agencies,  and 
tend  immediately  to  modify  the  whole  structure  of  a  church  or 
a  people,  nay,  of  entire  Christendom." 

Some  have  alluded  to  the  example  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  as 
an  index  that  holy  living  does  not  depend  upon  correct  belief. 
But  the  time  in  which  he  lived  is  to  be  remembered.  It  is  im- 
possible to  judge  a  man  without  being  mindftd  of  the  reaction- 
ory  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  came  from  a 
barren  church.  His  great  idea  was,  that  life  ought  to  be  put 
into  its  formulas.  Hence  his  remarkable  expression,  '^  What  doth 
it  avail  thee  to  discourse  profoundly  of  the  Trinity,  if  thou  be  void 
of  hnmQity,  and  consequently  displeasing  to  the  Trinity.^f  He 
does  not  mean  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  He  means  to 
say  what  every  one  allows,  that  when  other  causes  have  come 
in  to  interrupt  the  appropriate  exhibition  of  your  sentiments, 
those  sentiments  are  weakened  in  their  power.  Magnets  have 
been  said  to  lose  their  power  in  the  vicinity  of  grave-yards,  and 
it  would  not  be  strange,  if  amid  the  sepulchral  relics  of  Boman 
fiuth,  biblical  sentiments  should  have  littie  strength  to  lead  to  a 
rational  and  pure  life.  It  is  very  imfair  to  consider  such  men 
as  Thomas  a  Kempis  depreciating  orthodoxy.  It  is  only  or- 
thodoxy as  it  appeared  to  him  in  the  Boman  church.  The  light 
of  the  sun  might  be  questioned  by  one  who  began  an  adult 
life  with  an  eclipse,  and  died  before  it  passed.  It  is  often  the 
case,  that  sentiments  are  misrepresented  in  the  lives  of  those 

•Blttoiyor  Cbrirtiaii  Beccrine,  Tdl.  I.,  p.  96.      f  Imltelloa  of  ChritI,  Bodk  t 
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professing  them.  Many  think  of  them  only  in  their  hindered, 
instead  of  their  legitimate  and  usual  operation  when  vividly 
apprehended. 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  strikingly  tells  us  how  inseparable 
thought  and  action  are  in  their  exercise,  and  how  inseparable 
they  will  be  in  their  punishment.*     ^Howbeit,  for  both  causes  i 

shall  they  be  justly  punished :  both  because  they  thought  not  | 

well  of  God,  giving  heed  unto  idols,  and  also  unjustly  swore  in  ^ 

deceit,  despising  holiness."  The  highest  heathen  writers, |  who 
speak  of  a  worthy  and  permanent  morality,  strongly  affirm  that 
settled  principles  always  mentally  acknowledged,  sometimes 
written  down,  are  the  proper  basis  for  correct  living,  and  that 
whatever  good  action  you  expect  without  them  will  be  exceed- 
ingly doubtful.  Christians,  Jews  and  Pagans  seem  instinctively 
to  condemn  and  oppose  the  idea,  often  so  current,  that  those 
deeds  which  bless  the  world,  and  honor  its  Maker,  are  likely  to 
be  frequent  when  the  divme  ideas  which  naturally  prompt  them 
are  unknown  or  unacknowledged. 

There  is  another  pretence,  which  may  be  called  '^economical.'' 
It  is  feared  we  limit  our  numbers  by  the  exacting  nature  of  our 
formulas.  Strength  is  not  always,  nor  often,  in  the  proportion 
of  numbers.  It  is  rather  in  sympathetic  convictions.  The 
'* Broad  church"  is  in  reality  a  weakened  church.  To  reduce  us 
all  to  one  sect  may  only  be  preparatory  to  the  corruption  which 
we  have  known  to  exist  when  a  single  church  has  had  the 
almost  exclusive  sway.  **  If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself 
that  house  can  not  stand."  And  whatever  the  alteration  in  for- 
mulas to  accommodate  members  of  other  denominations,  the 
divisive  principles  will  remun.  The  abolishing  of  creeds  does 
not  abolish  varymg  opinions,  and  these  varying  opinions,  like 
counteracting  electricities,  will  diminish  the  force  with  which  you 
unitedly  strike  men's  high  thoughts  and  haughty  imaginations. 

We  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  worth  of  this  ecocomical 
reason,  even  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned.  It  has  been  said 
that  Congregationalism  is  losing.  This  may  be  so,  though  we 
are  not  convinced  of  it.  It  is  to  gain  members  which  we  have 
lost  that  we  are  to  struggle,  but  shall  we  do  it  by  lessening  the 
exactness  of  our  faith  ?     Mr.  Patton  gives  us  the  church  of 

•  WMom  of  SokyoMm,  sir.  SO.    f  Cieero  de  Legibui,  First  Book,  SeetioM  14,  U. 
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Oberlin  of  twelve  hundred  members,  as  an  emblem  of  what  we 
are  to  expect,  when  the  division  system  has  ceased.  We  know 
not  how  many  things  beside  the  liberal  creed  have  given  this 
church  its  numbers.  This  we  say,  that  from  somewhat  long 
experience  and  observation,  we  have  not  found  these  mon- 
grel churches  to  be  rapid  and  sure  in  their  increase.  The  mem- 
bers have  returned  to  their  early  love,  or  else  a  single  element 
has  risen  to  be  the  controlling  power,  and  the  other  elements 
which  seemed  at  first  to  work  happily  with  it,  been  obliterated. 
The  attempt  to  assimilate  what  will  not  be  assimilated,  is  vam. 
Different  companies  of  believers  are  like  different  races ;  they 
say  to  each  other  as  the  freedmen  said  to  General  Sherman,  the 
colony  apart  is  the  best  for  us.* 

It  is  intimated,  often,  that  the  Congregational  church,  if  it 
wishes  to  extend  its  bounds,  must  modify  its  principles.  Ad- 
herence to  creeds  makes  a  sect ;  and  as  the  sect  feature  inter- 
feres with  progress,  the  creeds  must  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Patton 
asks,!  "  Shall  we  broaden  the  meaning  of  the  word  Congrega- 
tionalist  from  Calvinist  to  Christian  ?"  He  proposes  not  only  to 
broaden  this  meaning  for  the  feeble  church  members,  upon 
whose  weakness  to  understand  the  Gospel  the  strength  of  his  ar- 
gument reposes,  but  also  for  the  more  intelligent  ministry.  ^'It 
is  impossible  to  pull  down  the  walls  of  sect,  while  divisions  ex- 
ist in  the  ministry ;  let  us  therefore  place  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  the  churches  upon  a  Christian,  in  distinction  from  a  sectarian 
platform.  If  Calvinists  and  Arminians  were  in  equally  good 
standing  in  the  Congregational  ministry,  the  points  at  issue 
would  become  mere  questions  of  personal  opinion.^  This  is 
plain  language.  It  can  mean  nothing  but  giving  up  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrinal  differences  of  our  churches  and  their  ministry, 
that  they  may  have  freer  currency  in  the  land  and  the  world. 
All  this,  not  simply  to  spread  Christianity,  but  the  "  Congrega- 
tionalism ^  which  is  its  embodiment.      For  while  it  is  said  we 

*  See  a  very  careful  and  able  Consideration  of  the  Problem  of  Cbristian  Union  in 
the  Congregational  Quarterly,  Vol.  Y.,  page  161.  Bev.  D.  Burt,  Winona,  Minn.  The 
sarcasm  is  just.  The  problem  is  solved  in  the  right  way.  May  the  Weet  and  the 
Bast  always  thns^be  joined  in  defence  of  the  faith.  Any  other  idea  than  Mr.  Burt's 
is  a  dream,  though  a  dream  often  of  Tery  conseeutiye  minds.  The  brotherhood  of 
sects  does  not  depend  upon  a  mingling  of  sects. 

t  Christian  T7nioD,  Congregational  Quarterly,  Vol  V.,  p.  25.  Ber.  W.  Fatten, 
Chicago,  IIL 
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mast  ^  give  up  the  Calvinist  for  the  Giristian,'*  there  appears  to 
be  little  design  to  merge  the  ^  Congregadonalists  "  in  that  sacred 
term.  The  term  ^  Congregationalist "  is  to  be  broadened,  but 
not  resigned.  Mr.  Fatten  says  that  it  is  in  the  Congregational 
ministry  that  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  are  to  mingle* 
Again  he  says,  ^  let  us  so  order  the  church  polity  as  to  leave 
the  Christians  of  a  community  no  just  occasion  for  orgaaizmg 
any  other  than  a  Congregational  church.**  Here  then  is  the  great 
idea,  the  Congregational  church  must  give  no  occasion  to  this 
world,  for  forming  any  other  than  a  Congregational  church ; 
even  if  it  has  to  abandon  the  distinctive  ideas  for  which  Ekl- 
wards  and  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Burton  and  Emmons,  so  ardently 
contended.  It  may,  and  must  go  back  of  all  the  men,  who 
have  scientifically  shaped  its  truths ;  but  must  not  go  back  of 
its  Congregational  organization.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
all  these  pleas  for  Christian  Union,  very  little  is  distinctly  said 
of  waiving  our  Congregational  polity,  and  giving  it  an  Epis- 
copal or  Presbyterian  hue,  for  the  sake  of  saving  men.  It  has 
been  said,  let  us  give  up  our  Calvinistic  creed  for  the  sake  of 
the  Arminians,  sing  Rowse's  version  for  the  sake  of  the  Scotch, 
adopt  the  litany,  the  scholastic  gown,  and  the  services  of  Easter 
and  Ascension  for  the  sake  of  the  Episcopalians,  but  where  is 
it  said,  clearly  and  plainly,  let  us  give  up  the  simplicity  of  our 
polity,  and  rush  into  what  seems  to  be  the  more  complicated, 
but  certainly  not  more  distinctive  governments  of  other  churches, 
that  we  may  obliterate  the  slightest  traces  of  division.  Has  it 
come  to  this  then,  that  the  polity  is  to  be  held  at  all  events, 
but  that  the  doctrinal  basis,  which  is  certainly  as  clearly  revealed 
as  that  polity,  may  be  given  up  ?  Is  this  the  net  which  is  to 
drag  all  kinds  to  the  shore?*  Are  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  thus  to  be  melted  into  one  channel?  Will  they 
not  turn  to  us  and  say,  we  prize  our  polity,  and  think  it  re- 
vealed in  the  word  of  God,  and  regard  your  Independency  and 
all  approaches  to  it,  as  so  much  taken  from  the  power  which 
the  Gospel  has  in  the  world.  Tell  us  you  are  ready  to  give  up 
your  polity  for  the  sake  of  a  more  showy  one,  and  then  we  will 

*  See  how  time  changes,  and  we  change  with  It,  and  how  rapid  the  changes  of  hoth. 
A  Yery  few  yean  ago  Dr.  Beeoher  was  everywhere  letting  up  small  churches,  and  say- 
ing that  tlMir  vtfcngth  was  in  their  attachment  to  striet  ortliodozy. 
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talk  about  the  matter  of  union.  Now  for  ourselves,  we  would 
answer,  we  shall  neither  resign  polity  for  the  sake  of  the 
Presbyterians,  nor  doctrine  for  the  sake  of  the  Methodists,  but 
leave  the  Christian  denominations  to  serve  God  In  their  own 
way;  they  not  building  upon  our  foundations,  nor  we  upon 
theirs. 

Men  will  sometimes  go  to  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Methodists,  whether  our  articles  of  faith  be  more  or  less 
strict.  We  shall  not,  however,  be  wasted  by  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  ^  rigidity  of  our  doctrine.'*  The  lectures  of  GriflSn 
never  wasted  Park  Street,  nor  did  the  distinctive  and  systematic 
ideas  of  Burton  and  Emmons  enfeeble  the  congregations  of 
Thetford  and  Franklin.  The  wastes  of  our  Congregational 
churches  have  been  most  marked,  when  their  formulas  have 
been  most  lightly  esteemed.  The  great  medium  of  our  pres- 
ervation is  to  send  forth  from  our  seminaries,  men  of  clear 
apprehensions,  kind  temperament,  skilled  in  the  great  historic 
ideas  which  have  marked  the  church,  and  ardent  in  their  zeal  to 
save  the  immortal  soul.  Under  an  appropriate  leadership,  our 
Puritan  ideas  will  go  with  an  electric  rapidity  and  power,  to 
take  possession  of  the  world.  The  most  "  economical "  man- 
agement for  our  churches  is  to  allow  in  the  trumpet  no  uncer- 
tain sound. 

The  subject  of  our  discussion  is  not  a  wavering  image  pro- 
duced by  sunshine  on  a  misty  cloud,  incapable  of  form  and 
shape,  and  inapplicable  to  the  various  circumstances  of  human 
life.  It  is  eminently  practical.  Men  who  have  abandoned 
creeds  have  afterward  felt  their  need,  and  those  who  hold  to 
them  with  the  grasp  of  our  struggling  fathers  are  troubled  at 
the  yague  interpretations  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Those 
who  have  most  narrowly  watched  their  various  uses,  have  felt 
most  deeply,  that  like  the  catechumens  of  old,  the  present  can- 
didates for  church  membership  should  be  required  to  give  their 
assent  to  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  our  remarks « 
however,  upon  oneness  of  doctrine,  we  do  not  mean  such  a 
rigid  unity  as  excludes  all  shades  of  difference.  This  is  not  to 
be  expected.  The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  may  illus- 
trate our  idea.  It  was  founded  by  a  compromise  between  two 
parties,  who  substantially  received  the  same  system,  but  had 
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their  shadings  of  difference;  one  embracing  the  Hopkinsian 
element,  and  the  other  the  old  Calvinistic.  The  two  parties 
planted  themselves  upon  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  the  Associate  Creed  which  was  supposed  more  particularly 
to  set  forth  some  of  its  doctrines.  For  years  they  Interpreted 
their  formulas  with  a  common  comprehensiveness,  and  with  a 
mutual  charity.  These  instruments,  being  subject  to  the  con- 
stant interpretations  of  those  whose  minds  were  conscious  of  the 
differences  amid  which  they  were  received,  and  yet  of  the  faith 
in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  those  who  adopted 
them,  mutually  cherished,  have  acquired  such  a  precision  and 
definiteness,  that  men  seeking  their  meaning  need  not  slide  from 
them  into  sayings  and  explanations,  with  which  the  founders  of 
the  Seminary,  and  the  churches  they  represent  have  no  sympa- 
thy. It  is  true,  that  a  Seminary  on  a  composite  foundation, 
will  be  liable  to  difficulties,  perhaps  jealousies  in  its  Corporation, 
and  among  its  Professors,  which  one  with  a  single  theological 
element  will  not  feel.  Yet  how  can  any  one  say  that  it  is  desi* 
rable  to  rule  out  every  shade  of  difference,  and  make  the  Sem 
inary  a  unit?  We  are  aware  that  this  has  been  said  lately  by 
prominent  men  of  both  the  religious  schools  of  New  England. 
Would  it  not  however  be  well  to  remember,  that  to  make 
Andover  a  unit,  in  the  sense  sometimes  named,  would  be  to 
destroy  the  very  compact  on  which  the  Seminary  was  founded, 
and  for  the  sake  of  concord  there,  to  increase  discord  in  the 
community  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  it  would  not  be  acting 
with  good  faith  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  would  greatly  im* 
pair  religious  integrity  and  honor?  The  Seminary  would  lose 
the  comprehensive  character  which  its  first  founders  and  profes- 
sors were  so  anxious  to  give  it ;  greatly  diminish  the  number  of 
its  students,  and  be  patronized  by  only  a  moiety  of  the  churches 
of  Massachusetts ;  while  it  would  introduce  a  most  fearful  un- 
certainty into  the  mode  of  interpreting  our  symbols ;  a  portion 
of  which  would  have  been  suffered  to  become  inert  and  impracti- 
cable. The  things  fixed  by  the  verdicts  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
pious  would  be  deemed  unsettled,  and  the  Seminary  delivered  up 
to  the  management  of  those  who  in  making  it  a  unit,  contrary  to 
the  intentions  of  its  founders,  would  keep  its  funds,  but  lose 
the  precious  sympathies,  which  are  its  most  valuable  treasures. 
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It  18  vain  to  think  that  New  England  will  be  a  complete 
unit  in  its  explanations  of  any  truth.  It  has  two  leading  schools, 
each  represented  hj  men  of  sterling  minds  and  pure  hearts,  who 
have  no  wish  to  take  advantage  of  each  other,  but  harmoniously 
to  spread  the  kingdom  of  their  common  Lord.  They  desire 
that  the  Seminary  may  fairly  represent  their  views,  and  give  to 
the  young  men  who  embrace  their  several  theories  an  equal 
opportunity  for  a  place  and  influence  in  our  churches.  If  yield- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  under  the  temptation  of 
a  high  station,  any  should  attempt  by  exclusive  views,  or  partial 
recommendations,  or  any  form  of  latent  favoritism  to  impede 
one  of  the  channels  of  the  double  river,  and  pour  the  full  tide 
of  the  side  waters  through  the  other,  however  secret  the  cause, 
the  effect  would  be  manifest ;  and  will  as  certainly  be  disastrous 
as  it  will  certainly  at  last  appear.  Let  the  balance  be  held 
equal,  and  all  our  churches  be  represented  in  its  teachings,  and 
satisfied  with  its  management  in  relation  to  the  young  men  en- 
trusted to  its  guidance.  Let  the  spirits  of  Abbot  and  Bartlett, 
of  Dr.  Morse  and  Dr.  Spring,  as  they  look  down  from  the 
skies,  say,  our  prayers  are  heard,  and  our  designs  executed. 
For  our  part  we  never  expect  to  hear  sweeter  music  than  those 
duplicate  parts  with  which  Andover  began  her  common  song. 
It  was  a  harmony  without  discord,  a  diversity  without  disagree- 
ment. 

It  is  probable  that  our  formulas  will  come  before  the  Council 
of  Congregational  churches  soon  to  assemble  in  Boston.  A 
committee  upon  creeds  has  been  appointed.*  It  would  be 
happy  if  this  councU,  like  the  early  and  honored  councils  of 
New  England,  should  content  itself  with  saying,  that  ^  the  pub- 
lic Confession  of  Faith,  agreed  upon  by  the  reverend  assembly 
of  divines  at  Westminster,  expresses  not  only  their  own  judg- 
ment but  ours  also."|  This  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  the 
members.  A  writer  in  regard  to  this  councQ,  in  the  Independent 
says,  ^^Theology,  unchangable  in  its  principles,  must  change  its 
statements  with  advancing  ages,  or  make  itself  ridiculous,  and 
80  expose  the  faith  it  symbolizes  to  the  assaults  of  infidelity ;  as 

•  Declaration  of  Christian  Faith.    Rer.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  New  York, 
BeT.  Oeoige  P.  Fisher,  New  Haven,  Rev.  £.  A.  Lawrence,  Bast  Windsor. 

t  Prrfiaoe  to  Gambrulge  Platform. 
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the  American  who  insists  upon  wearing  during  a  European  tour 
his  Yankee  hat  and  boots  will,  by  making  himself  laughable, 
excite  contempt  for  his  country,  a^  well.  It  was  the  theology 
of  New  England  which  was  defective,  not  her  church  polity." 
It  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that  the  man  who  utters  this  lan- 
guage ought  to  tell  us  how  he  means  to  apply  it.  If  he  means 
that  some  temporary  shades,  under  which  the  faith  has  been 
represented,  might  well  be  varied,  we  do  not  object.  He  may 
mean  something  that  involves  a  real  change  in  what  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform  calls  ''the  sum  and  substance  of  Westmin- 
ster in  matters  of  doctrine."  From  this  we  dissent.  It  is  plain 
that  with  such  loose  statements,  a  great  deal  of  mischief  may  be 
connected,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  the  oracle  till 
we  understand  its  intent.  We  may  well  ask,  whether  anything 
has  ever  stood  better  the  test  of  time  than  the  formulas  of  the 
Puritan  churches,  whose  great  principles  have  as  little  occasion 
for  change  of  language,  as  the  scriptural  ideas  they  represent, 
for  a  new  translation,  and  are  likely  to  fare  as  hard  when 
such  a  change  is  attempted.  It  is  a  vain  idea  that  the  Puri- 
tan theology  is  in  any  other' sense  the  cause  of  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Unitarianism,  than  the  law  of  God,  which  the  apostle 
calls  ''holy,  just  and  good,"  is  the  cause  of  the  rise  and  spread 
of  sin.  It  is  as  true,  and  no  more,  that  the  theology  of  the 
Puritans  will  not  have  a  currency  throughout  the  land  and  the 
world,  until  it  changes  its  symbols,  as  it  is  true  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  John  Adams  could  not  have  the  respect  of  Euro- 
pean courts  and  cities,  until  they  ceased  to  wear  the  plain  gar- 
ments their  American  tastes  selected. 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  this  writer  suggests  for 
these  representatives  of  the  churches.  It  is  that  they  rea£Srm 
the  Puritan  standards,  and  repeat  the  sayings  of  the  Boston 
Synod  of  1680.  This  will  satisfy  the  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land that  they  are  not  drifting  from  the  moorings  which  have 
held  them  safely  amid  the  floods  of  Unitarianism.  It  will  also 
satisfy  many  of  the  churches  of  the  West,  that  are  surrounded 
by  multiplied  errors,  who  yearn  for  something  like  the  "  Boston 
Confession  "  to  show  to  those  who  have  suspected  their  want  of 
a  pure  faith,  and  to  be  the  true  light  which  shall  gather  around  it 
all  that  can  be  desired  of  New  England  thought  and  character. 
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It  is  a  noble  work  to  spread  the  Congregational  polity  through 
the  West  and  South,  where  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  will  soon 
be  waiting  for  it.  But  the  polity  will  be  nothing,  unless  the 
associated  symbols  of  faith  complete  the  picture  of  the  old  re* 
ligious  home.  Let  the  city  where  the  tribes  come  to  worship 
God,  and  recognise  each  other,  and  take  a  view  of  the  land, 
send  forth  a  mingled  symbol  of  their  faith  *^  half  Jew  and  half 
Ashdod,"  whose  *'  Shibboleth  "  it  will  be  so  hard  for  a  New 
Englander  to  reach,  and  the  sons  of  the  Puritans  will  be  likely 
to  turn  from  the  flag  whose  stars  and  stripes  had  been  erased. 
But  ^we  are  persuaded  better  things,  and  things  that  accom- 
pany salvation,  though  we  thus  speak." 

We  believe  in  progress.  The  age  in  which  we  live  has  un- 
usual traits  of  excellence.  Its  zeal  for  freedom,  its  enthusiasm 
for  republican  simplicity,  its  exuberant  charity,  none  can  doubt. 
It  would  be  equally  vain  to  doubt  the  strength  and  persistency 
of  the  effort  to  break  from  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath  and  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  the  period  then  to  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken, 
our  formulas.  The  author  previously  referred  to,  says  :*  **  When 
the  popular  feeling  of  a  period  is  becoming  less  correct  and 
healthy,  nothing  in  the  way  of  means  does  so  much  toward  a 
change  and  restoration,  as  strict  accuracy,  which  is  the  same 
as  strict  orthodoxy,  in  the  popular  creeds.  The  creed  may,  in- 
deed, in  the  outset,  be  far  in  advance  of  the  general  sentiment 
and  feeling,  but  being  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth, 
and  not  only  the  whole  truth,  but  nothing  but  the  truth,  it  be- 
gins to  draw  magnetically  upon  the  human  mind,  until  it  event- 
uaUy  brings  it  close  and  entirely  up  to  its  own  height  and  van- 
tage ground."  Progress  is  sometimes  backward.  New  England 
receded  much  in  its  religious  history,  when  it  widely  adopted 
the  Unitarian  idea,  that  the  loss  of  the  Puritan  formulas  would 
be  no  detriment  to  Christian  feeling  and  thinking.  It  will  never 
go  back  again.  The  old  **  Boston  Confession  "  will  rise  brighter 
for  the  scrutiny  and  attack  to  which  it  is  subjected,  as  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Declaration,  ^  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal " 
will  become  more  brilliant  and  prominent,  amid  the  terrific 
changes  to  which  its  realization  has  given  rise.  The  ^^  Declara- 
tion "  is  the  expression  of  our  native  instincts,  the  result  of  our 

•  Hiitory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Yol.  H..  p.  26S. 
TOL.  V. — ^KO.  XXVU.  21 
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wisest  reasonings.  The  **  Confession  ^  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  a 
large  Christian  experience,  the  collected  thought  of  that  church 
of  God  which  the  Spirit  who  ^  searcheth  all  thmgs  "  has  pecu- 
liarly taught. 


ARTICLE    n. 


THE  ETHICAL  CHARACTER  OF  MILTON'S  SATAN. 

BT  THH  BBT.  7.  B.  BANXIN,  OHABLESTQ-Wlf,  XABS. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  poets  are  not  unfrequently 
more  successful  than  historians.  They  reach  a  chiselled  exact- 
ness of  feature  and  an  energetic  sternness  of  embodiment, 
which  historians  struggle  after  in  vain.  Nor  is  this  so  paradoxi- 
cal as  might  at  first  thought  appear. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  historian  is  confined  strictly  to  the 
truth.  He  is  to  deliver  "a  round,  unvarnished  tale."  How- 
ever the  change  might  be  for  the  better,  he  may  not  abstract 
deformity  nor  superadd  excellence.  It  is  his  province  to  speak 
of  men  as  they  are,  nothing  extenuating  nor  setting  down 
aught  i^  malice.  He  is  under  constraint  to  exhibit  the  man  and 
not  the  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  in  great  poetic  creations 
there  is  a  single  sublime  idea,  a  settled  integrity  of  purpose 
which  informs  the  soul  and  imparts  consistency  to  the  conduct. 
If  true  to  his  office,  the  historian  discovers  in  nature  nothing 
but  beauty  marred  and  defaced,  original  glory  dimmed,  *^  sweet 
bells  jangled."  There  is  no  solemn  unity  of  life  to  the  individ- 
uals of  the  race.  The  noblest  specimens  of  humanity,  how 
far  below  the  ideal  man !  Your  Shakespeares  and  Miltons, 
your  Bacons  and  Coleridges,  your  Sheridans  and  Websters, 
with  what  spots  are  their  blazing  discs  deformed  I  And  hence 
the  temptation  of  the  biographer  and  annalist  to  partial  delin- 
eations. Like  the  portrait-painter,  they  so  idealize  their  sub- 
jects as  to  destroy  all  faithful  resemblance.  So  that  the  charge 
of  the  elder  Walpole  that  history  is  always  false,  is  not  so  re- 
markable. 

Again,  the  poet  is  permitted  to  seize  upon  a  particular  epoch, 
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a  complete  phase  of  life,  and  to  depict  his  hero  in  passage 
through  it.  The  crisis  of  this  epoch  is  the  culmination  of  the 
hero's  character,  the  catastrophe  of  the  epic.  But  the  historian 
is  precluded  from  such  a  course.  He  must  embrace  and  abide 
bj  all  changes,  all  inconsistencies.  He  must  make  up  his  charac- 
ter out  of  given  material,  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  poet's  faculty  is  not  that  of  mere  me- 
chanical portraiture.  He  has  ^*  a  desire  to  the  work  of  his 
hands,"  a  genuine  love  for  the  shapes  he  is  imaging  forth.  And 
he  breathes  upon  them,  till  they  are  impregnated  with  a  vitality 
entirely  their  own.     Cowper  has  said, 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know." 

But  the  historian  is  held  back  from  indulging  this  love  of  the 
creator.  His  legitimate  work  is  out'  of  given  materials  to  make : 
not  that  which 

"  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

The  foregoing  considerations  will  account  for  the  fact,  that  to 
students  alike  of  history  and  of  verse,  there  exist  creations  of 
the  imagination  which  possess  a  palpable  personality,  a  historic 
definiteness  and  certainty  even,  that  appertain  to  few  of  those 
real  existences  over  whom  historians  have  lingered  with  their 
utmost  skill.  The  drama  of  Shakespeare  first  imparted  life  to 
many  a  historic  personage  that  had  long  lain  like  a  mummy 
ignominiously  enfolded  within  the  faultless  periods  of  some 
apathetic  chronicler.  It  might  almost  be  doubted,  whether 
Shakespeare  is  not  to-day  the  source  of  more  definite  and  accu- 
rate historical  information,  than  most  of  the  elaborate  treatises 
concerned  with  the  same  characters  and  times. 

But  no  other  unaided  human  imagination  ever  undertook 
such  a  creation  as  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost.  He  is  a  Colos- 
sus whose  stupendous  etherial  proportions  transcend  all  attempts 
at  exact  measurement.  And  yet,  he  stands  apart  more  really 
palpable  and  more  truly  historic,  than  the  most  successful  rep- 
resentations of  the  most  skilful  chroniclers  of  actual  life.  His 
very  indistinctness  of  outline,  the  fading  away  of  his  vast  pro- 
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portions  into  immensitj,  constitutes  a  part  of  his  impressiveness 
and  perfection.  What,  in  comparison,  is  the  more  precisely 
delineated  Pluto  of  Orcus,  orUbe  savage  and  grotesque  Imp  of 
Dante,  or  the  embittered  Lucifer  of  Byron  ?  Mere  avatars,  in 
which  **  the  glory  obscured  '*  is  rather  that  of  angel  than  arch- 
angel, or  that  of  a  being  "made  lower  than  the  angels,"  than 
either.  They  possess  rather  the  characteristics  of  abused,  per- 
verted, debased  humanity,  than  of  fallen  divinity.  They  are 
rather  ruined  men  than  ruined  archangels. 

Still,  the  Satan  of  Paradise  Lost,  though  modeled  upon  a 
veritable  historic  character,  and  though  presented  to  the  imag- 
ination as  a  literal  entity  of  being,  is  not  in  verity  historic,  is 
not  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original.  In  this  delineation,  Mil- 
ton is  the  poet  and  not  the  historian.  And  he  does  not  forget 
the  poet's  prerogative  and  oflBce.  In  his  style  of  thought  and 
expression,  having  caught  the  sombre  grandeur  of  the  Hebrew 
diction,  and  in  his  own  nature  largely  possessing  the  stem  se- 
verity of  biblical  truthfulness,  he  succeeds  in  imposing  upon  us 
a  splendid  creation  of  his  own,  as  a  substitute  for  that  wretched 
being  whose  glory  has  been  quenched  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 


Milton's  Satan  is  a  far  nobler  spirit  than  the  malignant,  de- 
graded (me  who  trembles  at  the  very  thought  that  there  is  a 
God.  The  Satan  of  the  Bible  is  pure  malevolence.  He  is  the 
adversary,  the  accuser,  the  enemy.  He  is  distinguished  by  none 
of  those  mitigating  qualities,  the  manifestation  of  which  in  even 
the  worst  of  men  discovers  their  common  origin  with  ourselves, 
and  causes  us  to  look  at  their  very  debasement  with  tenderness 
and  charity.  He  is  an  artful,  lying  spirit,  stealthy  and  unre- 
lenting. It  is  no  mean  triumph  of  this  greatest  epic  poet,  that 
he  was  able  to  throw  such  a  halo  of  intellectual  light  and  glory 
around  such  a  character  as  to  render  him  positively  brilliant 
and  attractive.  A  tear  of  relenting,  caught  from  the  eye  of  an 
abandoned,  hard-browed  man,  was  the  priceless  boon  that  pur- 
chased the  Peri's  readmittance  to  paradise.  And  does  not  this 
Satan  of  Milton  almost  relent,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  ruin 
brought  upon  his  disfigured  compeers  ?  But  the  Satan  of  the 
Bible  is  as  inflexible  as  the  molten  walls  of  Pandemonium  itself. 
He  would  not  sacrifice  the  feeblest  leapmg  of  his  ambitious  soul 
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to  save  his  discomfitted  legions  a  depth  infinitelj  profounder 
than  they  had  fathomed.  And  does  not  this  Satan  of  Milton 
linger  almost  tenderly  over  the  sweet  spectacle  of  innocence  and 
manhood  in  Eden?  Surely  such  a  being  is  not  wholly  with- 
out the  circle  of  our  gentler  sympathies,  and  we  almost  feel 
like  adopting  the  lines  of  Bums : 

**  But,  fare  you  weel,   auld  Nickie-ben  I 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an^  menM 
Ye  aiblhis  might — I  diuna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake; 
Tm  wae  to  think  upo^  yon  den, 

E'en  for  your  sakeP 

But,  as  we  said  above,  the  poet  is  the  poet,  and  not  the  historian. 
And  we  have  the  subtle  tempter  of  severe  biblical  truth  here  so 
idealized  as  to  inspire  admiration  instead  of  our  old  aversion. 
Blemishes  in  the  historian,  these  departures  from  strict  accu« 
racy  are  tokens  of  high  genius  in  the  poet. 

Greatness  in  ruins  always  impresses  us  with  sadness  and 
awe.  There  is  a  grim  but  pensive  grandeur  in  the  torso  of 
Hercules,  which  an  upright  and  unmutilated  statue,  though 
equally  colossal  in  proportions,  must  fail  to  express.  Mute, 
fragmentary  relics  \)f  forfeited  glory  have  an  utterance  beyond 
the  power  of  language.  We  walk  not  without  the  deepest 
emotion,  among  fragments  of  shaft,  dome  and  dismantled  arch ; 
nor  do  we  gaze  thoughtlessly  upon  the  solitary  pillar,  the  last 
relic  of  a  fallen  colonnade,  whose  cornice  has  no  capital  but  the 
bristling  rubbish  of  the  heron's  nest.  There  is  presented  in 
melancholy  contrast  what  was,  what  is,  and  what  is  to  be.  And 
Satan  is  the  sublimest  of  ruins,  a  once  splendid  shaft  of  purest 
marble,  broken  by  the  thunder-bolts  of  Jehovah.  With  those 
late  gloriously  illumined  features,  faded  and  wan  from  the  dis- 
astrous battle-ground  in  heaven,  with  that  once  angelic,  irradi- 
ate, coroneted  front  scathed  and  scarred,  he  is  first  presented  to 
us  in  the  horrid  silence  of  just  awaking  consciousness,  glaring 
about  him  with  lurid  eyeballs  in  vain  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  scope  and  verge  of  his  new  abode.  But  defiance  and  hate 
still  blacken  his  brow.     He  carries  within 

«<  A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time.^ 
Inwardly  convulsed  with  anguish,  he  yet  begins  at  once  to  deal 
out  his  inspiriting  sophistry  to  his  fallen  comrades ;    and  our 
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mournful  regard  for  the  splendid  ruin  is  soon  succeeded  by  in- 
terest in  the  scheming  and  adventurous  hero.  The  mind  is  on 
the  alert  to  see  what  will  come  of  this  indomitable  pride.  It 
was  fate  and  not  the  Almighty  that  wrought  the  recent  over- 
throw. And  we  soon  almost  neglect  the  true  merits  of  the  late 
conflict.  We  forget  that  even  in  the  dark  bosom  of  the  Fiend 
himself,  there  can  be  not  a  spark  of  hope.  Delude  his  infatu- 
ated warriors  he  may,  but  he  can  not  deceive  himself.  The  poet 
wisely  conceals  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  scheme  of  regain- 
ing a  foothold  in  the  celestial  world,  from  which  these  fallen 
ones  have  been  hurled. 

The  ambitious,  imperial  aspect  of  his  Satan  is  that  which 
Milton  has  especially  labored.  There  it  is,  in  the  descriptive 
epithets  applied  to  him,  in  the  similes  which  depict  his  actions, 
in  the  language  which  issues  from  his  lips.  When  we  in  fancy 
watch  his  ponderous  bulk  floating  ^incumbent  on  the  dusky 
air,"  or  as  in  pride  unblenched  he  stalks  along  the  ^  burning 
marie" ;  when  we  hear  the  dark,  malignant  arches  of  hell  ring 
with  the  stirring  tones  of  his  sovereign  riveilUy  we  almost  fed 
with  him — 

*'  What  though  the  field  be  lost ; 
All  is  not  lost." 

Mien,  port,  gait,  accents  are  those  of  one  bom  to  command. 

The  pure  intellectual  quality  of  Milton's  Satan  is  peculiarly 
fascinating.  We  are  so  constituted  as  to  admire,  in  any  being, 
intellectual  adaptedness  to  his  work.  The  ingenious  devices, 
the  shrewd  subterfuges,  the  lightning  intuitions  of  this  charac- 
ter, impart  to  it  one  of  its  mightiest  charms.  Intellectual  great- 
ness is  more  dazzling  than  moral.  In  this  world  goodness 
^  pales  his  uneffectual  fire "  at  the  dazzling  advent  of  genius. 
There  is  so  much  of  quiet  and  self-seclusion  in  moral  worth 
that  men  reserve  but  a  feeble  after-breath  for  the  Howards, 
while  their  intellectual  champions  have  orchestral  accompani- 
ments of  brazen  glory.  Satan  is  a  most  expert  dialectician. 
His  encounter  with  the  angels  who  arrest  him  in  Eden,  is  quite 
worthy  of  some  Divinity  Academus.  He  approaches  a  combat 
with  that  rhetorical  flourish  of  warnings  and  threats  which 
characterize  those  that  have  little  else  than  weapons  of  words ; 
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and  yet,  with  an  assumed  confidence  that  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate him  in  the  right. 

Making  prominent  these  high  intellectual  qualities,  Milton 
adroitly  keeps  out  of  view  the  unmitigated  malignance  of  Satan's 
incursion  into  paradise.  The  first  mention  of  this  enterprise 
passes  under  the  name  of  revenge  against  the  Almighty.  The 
injury  to  human  beings  is  a  connection  necessary,  to  be  sure, 
but  rather  inddental  than  coolly  predetermined.  In  a  word,  in 
Satan's  character  we  see  little  of  that  dismal  and  repulsive 
feature  of  envy  and  enmity  toward  all  purity  and  happiness, 
and  of  headlong  eagerness  to  undertake  anything  by  which  ruin 
may  be  wrought  in  accountable  creatures. 

But  what  is  the  moral  eflfect  of  such  representations  as  Mil- 
ton's Satan  ?  Dr.  Channing  argues  that  it  is  good ;  that  this 
exhibition  of  the  supremacy  of  intellect  over  internal  agony, 
has  incited  many  a  virtuous  man  to  greater  degrees  of  endur- 
ance, and  to  higher  struggles  with  an  untoward  lot.  This  is 
an  exemplification  somewhat  too  literal  of  the  Shakesperlan 
proverb,  **  to  gather  honey  of  the  weed  and  make  a  moral  of 
the  devil  himself."  No  virtuous  man  would  care  to  model 
himself  on  the  character  of  Satan,  even  in  the  particular  of  en- 
durance. For,  we  are  to  remember,  that  with  him  it  is  quite 
another  thing  firom  patience.  It  is  not  a  meek  and  cheerfid 
submission  to  what  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  inflict.  It  is, 
the  rather,  a  haughty  and  rebellious  undergoing  of  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  Jehovah.  And  this  is  precisely  the  spirit  that 
rules  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience.  Lost  man 
most  admires  and  affects  this  same  proud  endurance.  It  is  con- 
genial with  his  own  hostile  bearing  toward  his  Maker.  Men 
find  the  same  qualities  in  Milton's  Satan  which  they  make  glo- 
rious in  their  fabulous  Prometheus  and  their  captive  Napoleon. 
This  is  the  significant  ensign  set  upon  the  glittering  crests  of  all 
their  mighty  men.  Providence  is  a  tyrannical  fate  which  they 
must  resist,  override,  subdue  by  their  pertinacious  prowess.  So 
long  as  they  hold  out  without  surrender,  so  long  do  they  regard 
themselves  victorious. 

We  should  say  that  many  a  stem,  unsubdued  nature  has  been 
encouraged  by  Milton's  depiction  of  Satan  to  bear  boldly  up 
against  the  will  of  his  Maker^   and  to  persuade  himself  that 
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even  In  hell  it  will  be  some  mitigation  of  his  torments,  to  cher- 
ish the  consciousness  that  he  is  in  will  yet  unsubdued ;  or,  that 
even  the  ^  dark  mountains"  of  that  dread  abode  may  yield  him 
wan  flowers  of  delight,  as  he  forgets  for  the  moment,  in  the 
pleasures  of  pure  intellect,  that  the  smoke  of  his  torment 
ascendeth  up  forever. 

We  need  no  such  model  as  Milton's  Satan.  The  patience  of 
the  God-man,  and  not  the  endurance  of  Satan,  is  what  it  be- 
comes us  to  imitate.  It  is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  brace  up  our 
hearts  against  everything  that  is  good ;  it  is  too  easy  to  mutter 
defiance  against  the  heavens ;  in  this  way,  to  have  ^  a  heart  for 
any  fate."  We  need  neither  inspiration  nor  instigation  to  that. 
We  do  need  to  cultivate  the  uncomplaining  patience,  the  unhes- 
itating, uncompromising  submission,  the  eager  obedience  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.  This  will  preclude  tyranny  on  the  one  hand, 
and  rebellion  on  the  other.  This  will  bring  back  the  old  song 
of  the  angels  :  **  Peace  on  earth ;  good  will  to  men." 


ARTICLE  ni. 
ANDERSON'S    HAWAIIAN      ISLANDS. 

BT  ANDREW  P.  FEABODT,  D.D.,  OAMBBIDOB,  MA88. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands:  Their  Progress  and  Condition  wider 
Missionary  Labors,  By  RuFUS  Anderson,  D.D.,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions.  With  Illustrations.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lin- 
coln.    1864. 

We  may  profess  implicit  faith  in  the  geological  theories 
which  adequately  account  for  the  condition  and  contents  of  the 
earth's  crust ;  yet  our  faith  in  them  lacks  vividness,  simply  be- 
cause no  one  of  the  world-forming  processes  has  taken  place 
under  our  own  observation,  or  under  the  eye  of  witnesses  who 
have  told  us  their  story.  But  were  there  at  this  moment  an 
unfinished  continent  or  island,  still  the  abode  of  Saurian  reptiles, 
or  the  laboratory  of  fossil  coal,  the  fresh  record  of  explorations 
in  that  region  would  convert  our  cosmogony  from  a  vague 
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or  dead  belief  into  a  clearly  conceived  and  intensely  realized 
078tem  of  nature. 

There  has  been  in  the  remote  past  a  social,  there  has  been  a 
reUgioas  cosmogony,  and  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
correct  apprehensions  as  to  the  origin  of  civilization,  and  as  to 
the  methods  of  growth  in  the  primitive  church,  lies  in  our  lack 
of  realizing  and  satisfying  conceptions  of  the  elements  involved 
in  each  separate  problem.    The  history  of  civilization  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity.     The  veil  of  the  Dark  Ages  fell  upon  certain  sav- 
age tribes  that  had  the  mastery  of  Europe ;  it  rose  upon  those 
tribes,  still,  indeed,  rude  in   many  of  the  arts  of  life,  but 
already  in  an  advanced  condition  of  culture  and  of  potential 
refinement.     When  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  civilization,  we 
are  equally  unable  to  ascend  to  its  cradle  and  to  define  the  first 
stages  of  its  growth.     Yet  birth  and  source  it  must  have  had, 
heavenly  or  earthly,  and  we  all  have  our  theories  of  its  genesis ; 
bat  we  hold  them  loosely  and  impassively,  because  it  is  so 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  of  the  transmutation  of 
savage  into  civilized  man.     Thus  also,  there  was  a  creative  era 
of  the  Christian  church,  a  period  when  the  transition  was  made, 
often  simultaneously  by  large  numbers  of  men  and  women, 
firom  Paganism  or  from  Jewish  ritualism  to  a  vital  faith  in  the 
(jospel.      Of  this  era  we  have  numerous   memorials  in  the 
Kew  Testament.     The  Epistles  are  full  of  the  controversies, 
cases  of  conscience,  weaknesses,  scandals,  causes  of  apostasy, 
incident  to  this  infantile  condition.     But,  though  we  doubt  not 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers,  we  are  apt  to  enter  with 
but  fi^ble  appreciation  into  the  details  of  their  casuistry ;  many 
of  the  topics  which  they  treat  seriously  seem  to  us  too  trivial  for 
grave  animadversion ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  they  recognize  as 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  position  in  the  church  states  of  char- 
acter and  modes  of  conduct  which  we  should  regard  as  incom- 
patible with  the  Christian  name.     We  thus  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  the  earlier  portions  of  Christian  history,  and  while  we 
devoutly  acknowledge  in  them  the  divine  working,  we  fail  to 
discern  the  phases  of  humanity  which  the   record  simply  de- 
scribes without  interpreting  them.     But  if,  after  an  interval  of 
many  centuries,  these   primitive   civilizing   and   Christianizing 
processes  have  been  renewed  in  our  own  time,  even  on  a  com- 
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paratively  small  scale ;  if  even  in  the  least  of  the  nations  an 
organic  revolution  such  as  had  passed  out  of  human  expectation 
is  now  nearly  consummated,  the  spectacle  has  a  profound  inter- 
est equally  for 'the  student  of  history  and  for  the  expositor  of 
the  Sacred  Word. 

Such  a  spectacle  is  exhibited  in  the  book  before  us.  On 
merely  philosophical  grounds  it  is  of  unique  value.  It  shows 
us  the  means  and  steps  of  civilization,  the  circumstances  which 
favor  or  check  its  growth,  the  action  upon  it  of  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions respectively,  its  relations  of  cause  and  effect  to  religious 
culture.  It  throws  essential  light  even  on  the  most  recondite 
questions,  such  as  that  of  the  possibility  of  a  nation's  becoming 
civilized  except  by  aid  or  influence  from  without,  that  of  man's 
primitive  condition  upon  the  earth,  that  of  his  decline  or  progress 
from  his  first  estate. 

Equally  instructive,  as  we  hope  to  show  in  the  sequel,  will 
this  book  be  found  by  the  biblical  scholar.  Since  reading  it, 
we  have  understood  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  better  than 
ever  before,  and  have  been  led,  as  by  no  merely  critical  study, 
to  admire  the  prudence,  sagacity,  insight  and  foresight  of  the 
inspired  author,  no  less  than  his  tender  forbearance  and  charity 
for  the  newly  converted  under  their  liability  to  the  trail  and  soil 
of  the  worship  they  had  abjured.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
here  full  verification  of  the  aggressive  power  of  Christianity  in 
circumstances  in  no  wise  favorable  for  its  reception.  We  learn 
that  it  was  not  as  the  outgrowth  of  its  own  age  that  the  Gospel 
found  reception  when  first  promulgated,  but  that  it  is  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  endowed  with  like  life-giving  energy  for  all 
times  and  nations.  We  especially  prize  this  testimony  at  a 
period  when  naturalism  is  attempting  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
our  faith.  Other  religions  have  shown  themselves  the  conge- 
nial products  of  their  own  birthtime  by  the  failure  of  all  at- 
tempts to  extend  their  empire,  otherwise  than  by  force,  in  sub- 
sequent generations.  They  grow  for  a  while,  rapidly  it  may 
be,  because  they  embody  and  sanction  ideas  level  with  the  cul- 
ture of  their  age ;  but  as  the  race  advances,  or  changes  without 
advancing,  they  have  no  hold,  except  on  the  populations  which 
they  have  educated,  and  cramped  and  dwarfed  in  educating 
them.     A  divinely  given  religion  alone  can  be  free  from  these 
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limitations  of  time  and  race,  and  can  work  in  the  eternal  fresh- 
ness of  its  power  on  minds  of  every  grade  and  of  every  form  of 
culture. 

But,  most  of  all,  as  lovers  of  mankind,  do  we  rejoice  in  the 
evidence  here  given  of  a  new  Pentecost  of  Christian  salvation, 
in  the  assurance  of  the  birth  into  the  eternal  life  of  thousands 
of  perishing  souls,  in  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  Christ 
upon  the  ruins  of  savage  fetichism,  in  the  songs  of  Zion  that 
have  replaced  the  cannibal's  war-whoop,  in  the  altars  of  re- 
demption railed  with  the  broken  spears  of  fierce  idolators,  in  the 
homes  that  from  beastly  dens  have  become  nurseries  for  heaven. 

We  should  incur  the  charge  of  extravagance  were  we  to 
attempt  to  convey  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son's book.  His  tour  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands  seems  to  us 
the  most  magnificent  progress  recorded  in  history ;  and  his  sim- 
ple, modest  narrative,  so  entirely  devoid  of  egotism  and  of  exag- 
geration, only  makes  us  feel  the  more  profoundly  the  greatness 
of  his  mission  and  the  preeminent  fitness  of  the  agent.  Dr. 
Anderson  in  his  youth  devoted  himself  in  purpose  to  the  career 
of  a  foreign  missionary,  and  from  the  time  when  he  first  found 
the  Crospel  precious  to  his  own  soul,  the  needs  and  claims  of  the 
unevangelized  have  never  been  absent  from  his  thought.  In 
the  pendency  of  arrangements  for  an  Eastern  mission,  he  ac- 
cepted a  temporary  clerical  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the 
American  Board.  This  appointment  was  soon  made  perma- 
nent ;  after  eight  years  of  service  as  Assistant  Secretary,  on 
the  death  of  Eev.  Dr.  Cornelius,  in  1832,  he  became  one  of 
the  three  Corresponding  Secretaries  ;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
he  has  held  the  first  place  in  the  administration  of  that  noble 
charity.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  what  fertility  of  resource,  what 
sagacity  in  the  discernment  of  character,  what  world-wide 
knowledge,  what  executive  ability,  what  hold  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  good  men  in  all  lands,  what  extended  power  of  influ- 
ence, have  been  needed  and  developed  in  a  life  like  his.  On 
his  prudence,  patience,  judgment,  energy,  the  entire  system  has 
depended,  to  a  degree  most  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  been  most  intimately  conversant  with  his  labors.  No 
statesman  or  diplomatist  has  held  in  his  hands  so  many  threads 
of  affairs,  often  delicate  and  complicated,  often  of  decisive  mo- 
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menty  often  inyolving  even  grave  national  interests,  demanding 
with  the  directness  and  integrity  that  befit  the  servant  of  the 
Most  High  a  fully  equal  measure  of  the  subtile  skill  and  adroit 
management,  in  which  the  children  of  this  world  are  so  apt  to 
surpass  the  children  of  the  light,  and  for  lack  of  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  philanthropy  which  has  the  purest  record  in 
heaven  leaves  no  enduring  traces  of  itself  on  earth. 

When  Dr.  Anderson  entered  on  his  official  duties,  the  second 
instalment  of  missionaries  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been 
despatched,  many  of  the  natives  were  under  hopeful  trainmg, 
the  language  had  been  reduced  to  its  alphabetic  elements,  and 
the  first  essays  at  printmg  had  been  successfully  made.     But  at 
that  time  the  mission  was  a  still  doubtful  experiment.     Shortly 
afterward,  the  regent  and  nine  of  the  principal   chiefs  were 
gathered  into  the  Christian  church,  vast  multitudes  were  awak* 
ened  to  a  lively  interest  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  transformation 
of  institutions,  habits,  domestic  and  social  life  took  place  so 
rapidly  as  to  leave  no  longer  room  for  fear  of  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  idolatry.     During  Dr.  Anderson's  secretaryship  more 
than  a  hundred  missionaries,  clerical  and  lay,  male  and  female, 
have  been  sent  to  the  Islands  from  the  United  States,  under  his 
instruction  and  direction,  while  to  the  Home  Board  have  been 
constantly  referred  vital  questions  of  policy  and  administration, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  involving  difficult  relations  with  the 
emissaries  and  officers  of  foreign  governments,  and  with  mis- 
sionaries,  sometimes    intrusive,  from  other   religious   bodies. 
Less  than  the  soundest  discretion,  the  most  determined  vigor, 
and  the  most  watchful  and  persistent  assiduity  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Board  would  at  various  crises  of  the  mission  have 
placed  its  interests  at  fearful  hazard,  and  occasioned  disastrous 
decline  in  the  religious  condition  of  the  natives. 

In  1862,  the  Hawaiian  people  was  deemed  to  hold  its  right- 
ful place  among  Christian  nations,  and  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  the  Board,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  the  Islands  to  sustain  their  own  religious 
institutions,  and  to  furnish  their  own  Christian  teachers.  To 
ascertain  data  for  the  safe  and  judicious  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion it  was  thought  desirable  to  send  an  officer  of  the  Board  to 
the  islands,  and  especially  fitting  was  it  to  delegate  this  corn- 
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mission  to  him  who  had  for  nearly  forty  years  identified  himself 
tnth  the  work,  and  who  could  claim  as  his  ^  children  in  the 
Lord**  those  thousands  of  redeemed  and  converted  savages. 
It  was  for  him  an  antepast  of  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
Seldom  can  he  who  sows  in  tears  count  on  earth  his  ranks 
of  ripened  sheaves.  Even  in  the  ordinary  Christian  ministry, 
while  the  faithful  servant  of  Christ  is  never  without  ground 
for  encouragement  and  gratitude,  a  collective  view  of  vast 
results  is  not  often  vouchsafed  to  him ;  and  many  there  are 
who  have  effected  so  little  to  the  outward  eye  compared  with 
their  longing  and  endeavor,  that  they  go  to  then:  rest  feeling 
that  much  of  their  strength  has  been  spent  for  naught,  and 
only  in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed, 
will  they  know  their  share  in  the  harvest-work.  But  as  Dr. 
Anderson  passed  from  village  to  village  and  from  island  to 
island,  he  was  permitted  to  see  in  great  part  the  accumulated 
fruits  of  his  life-toil,  multiplied  tokens  of  a  regeneration  in 
which  his  had  been  the  controlling  mind,  evidences  of  a  work  of 
grace  in  which  he  had  been  the  favored  instrument,  whose  mag- 
nitude is  to  be  estimated  not  by  past  and  present  converts,  but 
by  the  unborn  multitudes  that  shall  enter  on  their  Christian  her- 
itage. He  was  everywhere  received  with  the  love  and  rever- 
ence due  to  a  father  in  Christ ;  thanks  to  God  for  his  visit  were 
sung  in  that  language  so  strange  to  his  ear ;  his  advent  was 
rapturously  welcomed  by  immense  congregations  of  the  natives ; 
he  united  in  the  celebration  of  the  Saviour's  death  with  larger 
bodies  of  believers  than  he  can  often  meet  in  his  own  land ;  his 
words  of  faith  and  love,  interpreted  by  his  missionary  breth- 
ren, were  listened  to  with  intense  earnestness,  and  met  with  the 
most  fervent  response;  and  liberal  contributions  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Scriptures  and  the  ftirtherance  of  the  Gospel 
were  pressed  upon  him  by  those  so  recently  brought  from  dark- 
ness into  God's  marvellous  light.  It  was,  indeed,  a  triumphal 
march  through  tihis  newly  conquered  province  of  the  Redeemer's 
empire — how  unspeakably  blessed  to  one  who  felt  so  profi)undly 
that  in  all  these  ofiTerings  of  affection,  gratitude  and  veneration 
he  was  but  receiving  tribute  for  the  King  of  kings  I 

Trusting  that  most  of  our  readers  have  sought  or  will  seek 
for  themselves  the  instruction  and  edification  proffered  by  the 
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book  before  us,  we  ehall  enter  into  none  of  the  details  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  joumejings  and  personal  experiences,  but  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  former  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  people,  and  a  discussion  of  a  few  of  the 
many  subjects  of  interest  treated  or  suggested  by  the  author. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  ten  in  number.  The  native  inhab- 
itants bear  in  color,  features  and  language  strong  affinities  to 
the  Malays,  from  whom  they  were  probably  derived.  The  pop- 
ulation, at  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  was  estimated  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand,  that  of  Hawaii,  the  prin- 
cipal island,  at  eighty  thousand.  The  people  were  in  the  lowest 
condition  of  savage  life.  Their  genial  climate  and  spontane- 
ously fertile  soil  had  precluded  the  development  of  even  the 
rude  arts,  of  which  in  higher  latitudes  necessity  would  have 
been  the  teacher.  Their  dwellings  were  utterly  devoid  of  com- 
fort; their  clothing  insufficient  for  decency.  The  rights  of 
property  were  hardly  recognized.  Extortion  on  the  part  of  the 
chiefs,  mutual  theft  and  robbery  among  the  people,  seem  to 
have  been  the  common  law.  Polygamy  was  habitual  among  all 
who  could  obtain  and  support  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  licen- 
tiousness prevailed  to  the  very  verge  of  promiscuous  concubin- 
age. Infanticide  was  so  prevalent  as  to  have  led  to  a  marked 
decline  of  the  population,  two  thirds  of  the  children  that  were 
bom  having  been  buried  barely  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  bringing 
them  up.  Murders  and  crimes  of  violence  were  perpetrated 
almost  without  restraint ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  offered  for 
the  recovery  of  the  king  when  sick,  and  as  victims  at  his  obse- 
quies. The  natural  conscience  seems  to  have  been  obliterated, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  a  recognized  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong. 

The  prevalent  idolatry  was  of  the  coarsest  and  most  senseless 
tjpe,  consisting  in  the  worship  of  hideous  images,  with  no  idea 
even  of  their  being  symbols  of  unseen  powers.  This  idolatry 
was  extirpated,  by  a  imique  combination  of  circumstances,  about 
the  time  of  the  embarkation  of  the  first  American  missionaries. 
It  was  a  case  in  which  Satan  successfully  cast  out  Satan,  through 
the  mysterious  working  of  Him  who  makes  even  the  wrath 
and  guilt  of  man  to  praise  him.  Among  the  superstitions  insep- 
arable from  the  national  religion  was  a  stringent  tabu  system. 
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extending  not  only  to  sacred  days,  places  and  persons,  but  to 
the  domestic  habits.  Women  were  forbidden  to  eat  in  the 
presence  of  their  husbands,  and  were  debarred  from  many  of 
the  choicest  articles  of  diet,  whether  fruit,  flesh  or  fish.  The 
violation  of  these  interdicts  was  punishable  by  death,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  o^ender  who  escaped  human  yengeance 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  gods.  Foreigners  had  introduced 
ardent  spirits,  and  to  all  the  other  sins  of  this  degraded  race 
was  now  superadded  the  habit  of  beastly  drunkenness.  The 
female  chiefs,  when  intoxicated,  found  courage  to  indulge  in 
prohibited  food.  Their  rank  secured  them  from  punishment  at 
the  hand  of  man,  and  they  were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  no 
vindictive  bolt  was  launched  at  their  heads  by  the  divinity  they 
had  outraged.  This  tabu  system  seems  to  have  been  the  funda- 
mental doctrine,  the  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesia  of  their 
creed,  and,  this  proved  false,  they  found  themselves  atheists. 
The  destruction  of  their  idols,  the  burning  of  their  temples  en- 
sued ;  and  the  missionaries  discovered,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world,  an  utterly  godless  people. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  this  condition  of  things  offered  a 
vantage-ground  for  the  labors  of  the  earliest  Christian  teachers, 
yet  less  than  might  seem  at  first  thought.  Had  the  people  been 
far  enough  advanced  in  spiritual  development  to  feel  the  need  of 
worship,  or  to  crave  objects  of  reverence,  the  rasa  tabula  thus 
presented  would  have  been  easily  written  over  with  the  holy 
names  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  these  conditions  precedent 
of  religious  belief  seem  to  have  been  wanting.  The  tablet  was 
not  there.  Yet  undoubtedly  it  was  easier,  humanly  speaking, 
to  create  it,  than  it  would  have  been  to  make  a  palimpsest. 
The  resistance  presented  by  the  vis  inertia  of  a  race  utterly  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  was  less  than  might  have  been  opposed 
by  vital  and  vigorous  misbelief.  The  seeds  of  faith  lie  in  the 
depraved  heart,  and  the  dew  of  the  divine  grace  which  alone 
can  make  them  fruitful  is  seldom  wanting  to  fervent  prayer  and 
faithful  endeavor.  But,  this  one  feature  excepted,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Hawaiians  in  1820  presented  as  unpromising  a  field 
for  evangelic  culture  as  lay  anywhere  beneath  the  sun,  and, 
compared  with  the  primitive  age  of  the  church,  an  immeasur- 
ably less  hopeful  field  than  any  of  the  communities  to  which  the 
apostles  carried  the  word  of  life. 
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What  are  they  now?  In  the  arts  of  civilized  life  their  pro- 
gress has  been  at  least  equal  to  their  conscious  needs.  While 
the  chiefs  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  have  well* 
built  and  well-furnished  houses,  the  squalidness  and  misery  of  the 
rural  districts  and  the  poorer  classes  have  given  place  to  habits 
of  decency  and  self-respect.  The  government  has  a  written 
Constitution,  with  a  Bill  of  Rights  as  liberal  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  with  the  powers  of  king,  legislature  and  judiciary 
carefully  defined  and  limited.  The  laws  are  wise,  equitable, 
and  preeminently  Christian,  guarding  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  people,  but  providing  against  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
and  against  the  renewal  of  idolatrous  superstitions  and  obser- 
vances. The  courts  ^re  admirably  organized,  and  the  judicial 
offices  filled  by  men  of  competent  ability  and  proved  integrity,  in 
part  by  native  citizens,  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  being  a  Hawaiian.  There  is  no  country  in  Christendom, 
in  which  life  and  property  are  more  secure,  and  none  in  which 
the  laws  against  intemperance  and  licentiousness  are  more  vigi- 
lantly and  rigidly  executed.  In  the  native  language  there 
have  been  published  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  entire 
Bible,  twelve  thousand  of  the  New  Testament,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  works  beside,  including  school-books,  books  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  general  literature.  Three  Hawaiian 
newspapers  are  issued.  The  Report  of  1849  gives  two  hundred 
and  eighty  nine  schools,  with  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  scholars.  There  are  several  boarding  schools,  both 
for  boys  and  girls,  at  which  a  superior  education  is  afforded, 
and  a  High  School,  which  would  bear  comparison  with  our 
best  New  England  academies,  and  which  has  graduated  nearly 
eight  hundred  pupils,  ten  of  whom  have  been  ordained  as  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Sur- 
veying and  Political  Economy  are  among  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  which  have  been  successfully  taught.  The  people 
manifest  a  singular  aptness  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  display  an  equal  susceptibility  for  the  ideas,  impressions, 
tastes  and  habits  which  belong  of  right  to  advancing  intellectual 
culture. 

We  can  not  need  to  say  that  this  social  renovation  ha/t  been, 
not  only  coincident  with  and  incidental  to,  but  commensurate  with 
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and  dependent  upon,  the  action  of  Christian 'truth  on  individual 
hearts,  and  through  them  on  the  great  heart  of  the  nation. 
The  history  of  that  people  for  the  last  forty  years  has  been  a 
multiform  commentary  on  the  text:  ''The  entrance  of  Thy 
word  giveth  light."  As  regards  domestic  and  social  habits,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  missionaries  have  busied  themselves 
especially  in  the  details  of  improvement.  But  the  Christian 
consciousness  is  quick  and  keen  in  detecting  incongruities  and 
improprieties ;  the  aesthetic  nature  is  stimulated,  nourished  and 
instructed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  beauty  no 
less  than  of  grace ;  and  the  consecration  of  the  body  and  all 
that  pertains  to  the  outward  life,  by  purity,  decency,  neatness 
and  order,  can  hardly  fail  to  accompany  or  follow  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  soul  to  the  service  of  God.  This  exterior  reforma- 
tion must  needs  bear  a  close  proportion,  in  its  extent  and  thor- 
oughness, to  the  energy  of  the  work  of  grace.  In  these  Islands 
the  Grospel  had  from  the  first  free  course  among  the  chiefs  and 
the  men  and  women  of  commanding  influence,  and  its  power  was 
early  felt  through  the  whole  people.  In  1838  there  was  a  great 
awakening  throughout  the  entire  nation,  which  resulted  in 
the  accession  of  many  thousands  of  genuine  converts  to  the 
churches.  In  1843  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation were  professing  Christians ;  a  larger  proportion,  it  is 
believed,  than  could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  Christendom. 
To  all  these  the  missionary  stations  were  centres  of  light,  places 
of  fumiliar  resort,  seminaries  for  instruction  in  things  secular  no 
less  than  in  things  spiritual.  The  superior  fitness  of  the  habits 
and  appliances  of  civilized  life  was  promptly  perceived  and  felt ; 
and  the  disciples,  of  necessity,  became  imitators  of  the  teachers 
and  their  families  in  such  portions  of  their  mode  of  living  as 
were  applicable  to  their  own  condition.  This  last  limitation  is 
essential  to  a  just  estimate  of  the  degree  of  their  civilization. 
Had  the  missionaries  themselves,  with  all  their  culture  and  re- 
finement, belonged  to  a  race  for  many  generations  domesticated 
in  that  climate,  their  artificial  wants  would  have  been  much 
fewer  and  more  simple ;  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  tendency 
of  the  great  mass  of  their  converts  to  adopt  from  them  just 
such  improvements  as  they  need  for  decency  and  comfort,  while 
22» 
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tliose  who  from  their  posidon  in  the  state  are  brought  into  more 
intimate  relations  with  the  foreign  residents  conform  more  fully 
to  foreign  tastes  and  habits.  With  this  essential  qualification 
the  Hawaiians  already  merit  a  place  among  civilized  nations — 
a  much  higher  place  than  would  be  accorded  to  the  Greeks 
with  their  glorious  heritage  and  their  little  more  than  nominal 
Christianity;  and  they  hold  this  position  solely  through  the 
transforming  power  of  religious  faith  and  culture. 

It  is,  also 9  because  they  have  so  readily  received  the  divine 
word,  that  they  have  become  to  so  extraordinary  a  degree  an  ed- 
ucated and  a  reading  people.  The  Bible  enlarges  the  mental 
horizon,  suggests  themes  of  thought,  subjects  of  inquiry,  gives 
a  sacredness  and  a  zest  to  knowledge  of  every  kind,  stimulates 
study,  and  generates  mental  activity.  There  evidently  exists  in 
this  so  lately  benighted  community  a  higher  type  of  intellectual 
life,  a  more  genuine  love  of  learning,  a  surer  promise  of  ad- 
vanced and  extended  culture,  than  can  be  found  in  the  mass  of 
any  people  in  Europe  or  America  which  is  debarred  free  access 
to  the  oracles  of  divine  truth. 

As  for  the  actual  religious  condition  of  these  Islands,  we 
have  spoken  of  the  proportion  of  church  members  in  1813.  It 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  large  at  the  present  time.  In  the  judgment 
of  Dr.  Anderson  and  otjier  equally  intelligent  witnesses,  the  evi- 
dences of  sincere  piety  are  as  general  and  as  satisfactory  as 
among  professed  believers  in  any  portion  of  Christendom. 
Family  prayer  is  almost  universal  among  the  converts.  The 
Sabbath  is  kept  sacred  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  its  worship  is 
attended  by  numerous,  in  some  places,  by  vast  congregations* 
Social  prayer  meetings  are  established  in  connection  with  every 
church,  and  are  maintained  with  constancy,  and  often  with  zeal. 
The  average  moral  character  of  the  church-members  is  in  most 
respects  high,  even  by  the  standard  of  our  older  civilization,  and 
the  sins  which  have  led  to  frequent  ecclesiastical  censure  and 
excommunication,  though  more  patent  to  rebuke,  are  certainly 
no  more  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  religion  than  the 
worldliness,  penuriousness  and  meanness  which  pass  unchal- 
lenged among  the  guests  at  our  communion  tabless.  Indeed, 
what  indicates,  perhaps,  more  clearly  than  all  things  else,  the 
prevalent  sincerity  of  these  islanders  is  their  readiness  to  give 
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largely  from  their  scanty  means  for  the  support  and  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  Their  contributions  average  more  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  their  time  and  labor  are  always 
at  the  disposal  of  their  teachers  for  the  service  of  religion.  In 
fine,  though  they  not  unfrequently  show  their  still  infantile 
estate  as  Christians,  they  at  the  same  time  exhibit  abundant 
proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  has  wrought  in  thousands 
of  hearts  its  regenerating  work,  and  has  so  far  leavened  the 
entire  community  that  there  is  no  ground  for  apprehending  a 
general  apostasy  or  permanent  decline. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  evidences  of  their  civilization,  mainly 
with  reference  to  the  question  which  it  was  Dr.  Anderson's 
special  purpose  to  investigate,  namely,  the  expediency  of  treat- 
ing them  as  an  integral  part  of  Christendom,  and  gradually 
withdrawmg  from  them  the  special  tutelage  of  the  Missionary 
Board.  Their  higher  or  lower  degree  of  civilization  or  culture 
may  not  affect  their  present  condition  as  Christians ;  but  in  their 
capacity  to  transmit  that  condition  it  is  a  vital  element.  The 
soul  of  the  rudest  savage  may  be  converted  to  God  and  pre« 
pared  for  heaven ;  but  the  light  that  is  in  him  can  shed  very 
little  radiance  around  him.  Christian  institutions  alone  can 
perpetuate  the  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  they  can  be  sustained 
and  extended  among  a  population  of  unsettled  habits  and  unde- 
veloped intellect,  only  through  the  agency  of  a  superior  race. 
At  most  of  our  flourishing  missionary  stations  the  withdrawal  of 
the  missionaries  would  be  followed  by  the  speedy  extinction  of 
all  Christian  life.  A  self-perpetuating  church  implies  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  homes  and  regular  modes  of  industry,  a 
forethought  adequate  to  provide  for  future  exigencies,  mutual 
confidence  among  fellow-worshippers,  the  capacity  of  combined 
and  organized  action,  and  the  existence  of  means  of  education 
and  habits  of  mental  industry  sufficient  to  ensure  a  well-trained 
ministry  and  a  supply  of  intelligent  office-bearers  and  leaders 
in  church  affairs.  A  community  of  which  all  this  could  be  af- 
firmed is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  civilized,  and  has  within  itself 
resources  for  further  advancement  and  higher  attainment.  And 
in  this  sense  the  Hawaiians  are  civilized.  We  care  not  whether 
they  live  in  houses  of  grass  or  of  stone,  sleep  on  mats  or  beds» 
sit  on  the  ground  or  on  chairs,  eat  with  their  fingers  or  with 
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forks.  These  matters  have  no  concern  with  civilization,  that  is, 
with  the  culture  which  fits  men  to  be  citizens  and  fellow^itizens. 

Christianity  always  tends  to  civilize  a  community ;  but  in  or* 
der  to  produce  this  result,  it  must  establish  its  control  over  the 
ruling  classes,  must  permeate  the  body  politic,  mould  its 
institutions,  preside  over  its  legislation,  govern  its  social  in- 
tercourse, and,  above  all,  give  character  to  the  relations 
between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  ser- 
vant. Where  this  work  has  been  in  a  good  measure  accom- 
plished, its  consummation  may  be  retarded  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  foreign  influence,  however  beneficent.  It  is  well 
neither  for  individual  nor  collective  humanity  to  remtun  in  tu- 
telage when  the  period  of  maturity  has  been  reached.  Guard- 
ianship beyond  its  due  term  cripples  and  dwarfs  the  faculties 
of  self-help  which  it  has  created.  We  must,  therefore,  ac* 
knowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of  the  American  Board, 
in  relinquishing  the  immediate  control  of  the  religious  interests 
of  these  Islands  to  their  native  and  resident  population.  The 
Board  still  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  missionaries 
already  established,  most  of  whom  have  passed  the  prime  of 
active  usefulness.  The  counsel  and  influence  of  these  tried, 
approved  and  trusted  teachers  will  be  of  essential  benefit  in 
the  transition  from  pupilage  to  self-government,  while  the 
churches,  unburdened  by  the  necessity  of  contributing  to  their 
support,  will  have  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  securing  and  com- 
pensating the  services  of  native  ministers.  At  the  same  time 
those  recent  heathen  are  encouraged  themselves  to  enter  on  the 
field  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  this  most  wisely ;  for  among 
the  means  of  grace  giving  is  second  only  to  prayer,  as  the 
American  church  has  found  in  its  own  blessed  experience.  The 
superintendence  of  the  Micronesian  mission  is  to  be  entrusted  to 
an  executive  board  chosen  by  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Board  continuing  its  pecuniary  aid  for 
such  time  and  in  such  measure  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

We  have  thus  far  presented  only  the  bright  and  hopeful  as- 
pects of  the  Christian  cause  on  these  Islands.  Is  there  not  a 
reverse  side?  That  there  is  we  could  not  doubt,  even  were  our 
author  silent  with  regard  to  it.  But,  with  his  perfect  candor, 
Dr.  Anderson  suppresses  nothing,  and  our  readers  will  miss  in 
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ills  pages  not  one  of  the  salient  facts  which  have  been  employed 
with  malign  purpose  and  effect  by  the  <»Iumniator8  of  the  mis- 
sion. We  have  not  referred  to  these  facts  in  discussing  the  self- 
sustaining  capacity  of  the  Hawaiian  churches »  because  they  ar^ 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  any  important  bearing  on 
that  question,  any  more  than  the  short-comings,  dissensions  and 
corruptions  of  our  New  England  Christianity  have  on  its  power 
to  prolong  its  own  existence,  and,  by  aid  from  on  high,  to  pu* 
rify  and  elevate  its  own  standard  of  faith  and  piety.  But  we 
will  now  look  at  the  shades  in  the  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  remains 
among  the  Hawaiian  Christians  a  certain  proclivity  to  licentious* 
nesB  and  intemperance.  We  are  grieved,  but  not  surprised  or 
shocked  at  this.  It  is  what  is  to  be  expected  in  a  people  sepa- 
rated by  hardly  a  generation  from  an  utterly  brutish  state  of 
manners  and  morals.  Aside  from  the  theological  question  of 
original  sin,  though  easting  essential  light  upon  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  transmission  of  moral  tendencies  in  fami<'> 
lies  and  races.  Had  one  of  Herod's  children  becon^^  a  discir 
pie  of  Christ,  he  would  have  been  a  disciple  of  a  very  di&rent 
type  from  one  of  the  family  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  H9 
might  repeatedly,  under  stress  of  sudden  and  intense  temptation, 
have  shown  his  sonship  according  to  the  flesh  to  the  vilest  of 
men,  yet  without  losing  from  hi?  heart  the  evidence  of  his  spir- 
itual sonship.  Just  such  is  the  case  with  a  tribe  or  race  of  oon«» 
verts  from  the  lower  forms  of  paganism.  There  is  a  heritage 
of  evil  in  their  very  constitution  of  body,  mind  and  soul.  Ages 
of  slavery  to  the  animal  appetites  have  stimulated  those  appe- 
tites, and  given  them  a  natively  larger  influence  over  the  active 
powers  of  the  moral  nature  than  they  have  in  a  people  whose 
nature  has  been  moulded  by  centuries  of  self-control  and  men- 
tal and  religious  culture.  The  Christian  consciousness  may  b^ 
as  genuine  and  as  strong  in  the  recent  savage  as  in  the  descend- 
ant from  an  ancestry  of  saints ;  yet  in  the  former  case  it  will  have 
to  contend  with  a  host  of  the  powers  of  evil,  which  in  the  latter 
were  resisted  and  overcome  in  the  remote  past,  and  have  since 
fought  only  with  blunted  weapons  and  with  crippled  strength. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  social  sentiments  and  hab- 
its of  decency  and  propriety,  which  are  a  most  essential  safe- 
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guard  and  help  to  the  individual  Christian,  at  least  in  the  earlj 
stages  of  the  religious  life,  are  of  gradual  growth  and  of  cumu- 
lative efficacy,  and  that  they  have  but  just  begun  to  grow  in 
the  Hawaiian  people.  It  is  said  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  every 
subject  of  renewing  grace,  as  it  was  said  to  Abraham,  ^'  Get 
thee  out  of  thine  own  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  thy 
father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee " ;  and  the 
reality,  intensity  and  working  power  of  his  faith  are  to  be  tested, 
not  by  the  distance  yet  to  be  measured  to  the  promised  land, 
but  by  his  distance  from  his  starting  point.  He  who  moves  on 
his  pilgrimage  from  an  idolatrous  country,  from  kindred  steeped 
in  swinish  sensuality,  from  a  father's  house  no  better  than  a 
kennel,  may  find  himself  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  faithful  pil- 
grimage below  the  starting  point  of  natural  conscience  and  con- 
ventional morality,  at  which  the  child  of  a  consecrated  house- 
hold hears  and  obeys  the  same  call  of  God ;  yet  in  the  eye  of 
heaven  he  will  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  finished  a 
noble  course,  and  his  children  may  commence  where  he  closed 
his  career. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  details  in  the  volume  before  ua 
at  once  receive  light  from,  and  reflect  light  upon,  the  apostolic 
epistles.  In  the  churches  at  Corinth  and  in  Asia,  St.  Paul 
certainly  recognizes  as  brethren  beloved,  and  praises  for  their 
proficiency  and  good  gifts  as  Christians,  persons  who  needed 
advice  and  warning  as  to  the  very  rudiments  of  morality.  At 
Corinth  there  had  been  gross  violations  of  chastity  among  the 
disciples,  and  it  would  seem  that  even  the  Lord's  Supper  had 
been  made  an  occasion  of  excess  and  drunkenness.  In  fine,  there 
was  in  that  church  a  condition  of  things  incompatible,  according 
to  our  modem  notions,  with  the  lowest  concrete  form  of  vital 
Christianity.  Yet  in  his  second  epistle  we  discern  manifest 
traces  in  these  frail  novices  of  a  sensitiveness  to  rebuke,  an  ac- 
cessibleness  to  the  movements  of  contrite  sorrow,  indicating  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  apostle's  words  as  to  the  depth  of  Christian 
feeling  in  their  hearts  and  the  reality  of  their  conversion  to  God. 
*<  For  behold  this  self-same  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a 
godly  sort,  what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves,  yea,  what  indignation,  yea,  what  fear, 
yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what  zeal "  I   St.  Paul,  it  must 
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be  borne  in  mind,  in  view  of  these  moral  Infirmities  of  his  con- 
verts, is  slow  to  condemn,  chary  of  excommunication,  prompt 
and  earnest  in  the  restoration  of  offenders,  aware  all  the  while 
that,  though  '^the  iniquity  of  their  heels'*  —  the  sins  in  which 
they  were  bom  and  bred,  yet  which  they  have  in  purpose  left 
behind  them  —  may  at  times  ^*  compass  them  about,"  there  may 
yet  be  on  their  hearts  the  unobliterated  seal  of  the  Spirit.  We 
can  not  but  agree  with  some  of  the  missionaries,  as  cited  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  that  among  these  modern  converts  excommunication 
has  been  too  frequent,  especially  as  the  excommunicated  have  in 
numerous  instances  passed  from  a  church  which  would  have 
tolerated,  not  their  sin,  but  their  bitterly  repented  sin,  to  the 
less  discriminating  mercies  of  fiomanism,  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  theories,  practically  makes  the  way  of  transgressors  easy. 

The  same  sensitiveness  to  rebuke,  which  St.  Paul  recognizes 
among  the  Corinthians,  may  be  remarked  among  the  Hawaiians. 
Says  Dr.  Anderson,  "  I  was  assured  of  cases  where,  after  a  ter- 
rible declension,  the  return  had  been  with  increased  humility, 
experience,  watchfulness,  and  zeal,  so  that  the  lapsed  recovered 
ones  became  at  length  pillars  in  the  church." 

So  far  from  looking  upon  lapses  of  this  kind,  though  fre- 
quent, as  a  ground  of  discouragement,  we  rather  regard  them, 
viewed  in  all  their  aspects,  as  a  hopeful  omen.  It  is  an  immense 
gain  that  the  community  has  reached  a  condition  in  which  such 
cases  of  sin  are  exceptional  and  abnormal,  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  constitute  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Christian  so- 
ciety or  to  defy  its  discipline,  and  are  ahready  the  objects  of  un- 
feigned shame  and  contrition  among  the  guilty,  and  of  hearty 
reprobation  among  their  associates.  Moreover,  this  unfortunate 
liability,  so  far  as  it  exists,  seems  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  those 
who  have  been  heathen  and  savages,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  children  except  in  a  modified  and  controlla- 
ble form  and  degree.  The  now  rising  generation,  trained  under 
the  shadow  of  the  domestic  altar  and  the  Christian  sanctuary, 
educated  by  religious  teachers,  imbued  from  their  tender  years 
in  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  large  numbers  of  them  made 
in  their  youth  hopeful  subjects  of  Divine  grace,  will  grow  up 
mider  at  least  as  favorable  influences  as  those  which  surround 
the  young  persons  in  our  own  land  whom  we  regard  as  the  hope 
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of  the  church.  This  future  Ib  already  beginning  to  be  realized. 
The  pupils  of  the  missionary  schools  are  fast  establishing  a 
higher  tone  of  character.  Of  the  native  ministers  we  are  told 
that  not  one  has  shown  himself  imworthy  of  his  sacred  trust. 
The  manifest  tendency  is  toward  an  elevated  standard  of  prac- 
tical ethics. 

In  this  connection  we  can  not  but  attach  great  importance  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  not  only  or  chiefly  in  their  prohibitory 
or  punitive  function,  but  as  declarative  of  the  collective  moral 
sense,  and  as  educating  the  general  conscience.  From  all  that 
we  can  learn,  we  infer  that  in  the  legislation,  and  at  the  hands 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  Islands,  purity  and  temperance  are  as 
carefully  guarded  as  they  can  be  by  human  authority,  and  that 
those  who  violate  them  can  be  protected  only  by  the  secrecy  of 
their  guilt.  The  laws  against  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
drinks  and  against  thdr  sale  to  native  residents  are  peculiarly 
stringent  and  severe,  and  a  very  recent  attempt  to  relax  the 
penalty  for  their  sale  has  been  defeated  by  the  vote  of  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  legislature —  a  vote  which,  as  passed  after 
able  and  thorough  discussion,  we  feel  warranted  in  regarding  as 
an  authentic  exponent  of  public  opinion. 

Does  it  not  appear  from  these  statements  that  the  easily  be- 
setting sins  of  the  Hawaiians  are  treated  with  greater  severity 
and  present  better  promise  of  their  rapid  decline,  than  the  vices 
that  infect  the  religious  communities  of  older  Christendom — the 
selfishness,  avarice  and  virtual  dishonesty,  which  are  ^the 
abomination  of  desolation  "  in  the  church  of  Grod,  and  hold  in 
sordid  slavery  many  who  claim  to  be  its  very  pillars? 

A  much  more  serious  discouragement  to  missionary  labor  on 
this  field  might  seem  to  be  found  in  the  decline  of  the  native 
population.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  trustworthy 
data,  either  as  to  the  extent  to  which  causes  of  depopulation 
h4vc  operated  in  former  times,  or  as  to  the  degree  in  wluch 
they  are  now  arrested.  Captain  Cook  estimated  the  population 
at  four  hundred  thousand ;  but  this  was  undoubtedly  an  over- 
estimate. The  earliest  ofiicial  census,  in  1832,  gives  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  fifteen ;  the  latest, 
in  1860,  sixty  nine  thousand,  eight  hundred.  But  for  the  first 
four  years  of  these  twenty  eight,  the  decrease  was  at  the  rate  of 
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more  than  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  for  the  last  seven 
years  it  has  been  less  than  two  thirds  of  one  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. The  Tices  introduced  by  foreigners  held  a  prominent 
place  among  the  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  from  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  Islands  till  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  The 
passion  for  strong  drink  made  fearful  ravages  among  the  people ; 
while  the  vile  lusts  of  their  visitors  from  civilized  lands  brought 
upon  them  even  still  more  loathsome  agencies  of  disease  and 
death,  and  undoubtedly  weakened  the  vital  stamina  of  coming 
generations.  There  has  been  also  at  three  different  periods 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century  a  visitation  of  devas- 
tating epidemics,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  liability  to 
diseases  of  this  class  is  much  less  than  m  regions  not  lying  under 
the  salubrious  influence  of  breezes  from  the  sea.  Infanticide 
and  human  sacrifices  must  also  account  in  part  for  the  dimin- 
ished numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  former  of  these  causes  must 
have  ceased  very  gradually  with  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
Then  too,  though  the  rude  and  squalid  habits  of  savage  life  are 
not  incompatible  with  a  moderate  growth  of  population,  improve- 
ments in  dwellings,  dress,  food  and  medical  treatment  can  hardly 
fail  to  preserve  many  lives  that  would  else  have  been  sacrificed 
in  infency,  by  needless  exposure,  or  by  curable  disease.  On 
the  whole,  we  can  not  but  believe  that  future  enumerations  will 
present  results  of  a  much  more  favorable  character  than  the 
past,  and  that  through  the  blessing  of  Providence  this  mild, 
gentle,  tractable  and  highly  improvable  people  may  muntain  its 
name  and  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  a  monument 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  as  a  luculent  token  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  of  God,  and  as  a  centre  and  source  of 
light  to  populations  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  still 
lying  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

But  were  the  case  otherwise,  were  the  gradual  extinction  of 
this  people  clearly  foreseen,  would  there  be  any  the  less  reason 
to  rejoice  in  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  to  extend  to  the 
declining  remnant  of  the  nation  all  the  offices  of  Christian  love  ? 
The  salvation  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  souls  wi}l  still 
have  rewarded  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  church  and  its  agents ; 
the  national  decline  will  have  been  retarded  by  this  ministry  of 
.m^cy;   and  there  will  have  been  written  a  chapter  of  the 
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world's  religious  history,  which  we  believe  will  be  transcribed  in 
letters  of  light  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life. 

We  refer  to  this  last  named  contingency,  not  because  we 
think  it  probable,  but  because  it  may  present  itself  to  some  of 
our  readers  as  inevitable.     It  is  undoubtedly  a  beneficent  law  of 
the  divine  Providence  that  races  of  feeble  vitality  and  capacity 
shall  yield  place  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  to  races  of 
superior  physical  and  intellectual  vigor ;  in  fine,  that  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth  shall  gradually  pass  into  hands  that  can 
subdue  it,  avail  themselves  of  its  resources  and  enjoy  its  uses. 
Under  this  law,  no  doubt,  the  aborigines  of  North  America  will 
ultimately  disappear,  and  the  humane  policy  which  ought  to 
have  been  pursued  to  them  from  the  first  would  not  have  en- 
sured their  preservation   in  the   land,  though  it  would  have 
averted  the  condemnation  of  blood-guiltiness  from  the  European 
settlers.     But  the  Hawaiians  do  not  seem  to  fall  necessarily  un- 
der this  law.     Their  constitution  is  adapted  to  theur  climate ; 
their  capacity  to  their  soil.     They  are  amply  able  to  develop 
the  resources  of  their  territory,  and  to  employ  for  the  general 
benefit  the  advantages  of  their  position.     They  thus  far  show 
themselves  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  have  made  more  rapid 
progress  than  has  elsewhere  left  its  record  in  the  history  of  the 
world.     They  may  not,  indeed,  have  within  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  a  great  people ;  but  their  cluster  of  islets  can  never  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  great  people.   They  could  not,  indeed,  protect 
themselves  by  arms  against  any  of  the  leading  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  we  trust  that  they  will  guard  their  modest  indepen- 
dence by  the  arts  and  virtues  that  belong  to  a  Christian  nation, 
and  by  pacific  and  beneficent  relations  of  intercourse  and  com- 
merce.    Their  insular  and  solitary  position  may  save  them  from 
dangerous  complications  with  more  powerful  states ;   they  can 
not  lie  on  the  track  of  any  future  belligerents,  or  become   the 
victims  of  wars  other  than  their  own ;  and  the  time  has  gone  by 
for  aggression  or  usurpation  fix>m  abroad,  without  shadow  of 
reason  or  pretence  of  right. 

Another  danger  to  which  this  people  is  exposed  grows  out  of 
the  influx  of  foreign  residents.  Much  of  the  land  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  while  rice,  coffee  and 
cotton  are  successfully  cultivated.    These  commodities  are  most 
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profitably  raised  on  large  plantations,  and  the  soil'suited  to  their 
production  is  already  furnishing  a  lucrative  investment  for  the 
disposable  capital  of  France,  England  and  America ;  while  the 
commerce  of  the  Islands  has  of  necessity  been  hitherto  con- 
ducted to  a  very  great  degree  by  immigrants  from  the  older 
commercial  nations.  To  these  dominant  classes  of  foreigners 
there  have  been  recently  added  importations  of  coolies  from 
China  for  labor  on  the  sugar-plantations.  If  enterprise  on  the 
one  hand  and  manual  labor  on  the  other  are  to  be  permanently 
usurped  by  immigrants,  of  course  under  this  double  pressure 
the  native  population  will  inevitably  decline  in  resources  and  in 
energy,  and  will  be  gradually  absorbed  and  obliterated  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  intrusive  races.  But  whether  this  shall  be 
the  case  or  not  must  depend,  we  believe,  on  the  thoroughness 
of  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing  work  which  has  been 
wrought  upon  the  natives.  If  considerable  numbers  of  them 
are  fitted  in  intelligence  and  character  to  hold  commanding  po- 
sitions, and  to  conduct  extended  operations  in  agriculture  and 
commerce,  they  will  in  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  generations  re- 
place the  foreign  residents ;  for,  with  equal  ability,  they  will 
have  the  advantage  in  physical  constitution,  in  attachment  to 
the  soil,  in  the  command  of  the  language,  and  in  the  confidence 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  If,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
social  scale.  Christian  culture  develops  habits  of  industry  and 
creates  a  felt  need  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  the  mass  of 
the  people  will  not  suffer  the  soil  to  be  cultivated  by  strangers. 
The  labor  of  coolies,  while  on  moral  grounds  little  preferable 
to  that  of  slaves,  is  not  much  less  costly  and  wasteful,  their 
nominally  low  wages  being  hardly  an  offset  to  the  expense  of 
importation  and  the  rapid  mortality  among  them;  and  the 
Hawaiians,  once  made  aware  of  the  duty  and  the  privilege 
of  toil,  will  readily  demonstrate  the  superior  economy  of  free 
labor.  Much  of  the  land  planted  with  sugar-cane  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  small  native  proprietors ;  and  on  these  estates  free  la- 
bor is  proved  to  be  amply  remunerative.  On  the  whole  we  can 
not  believe  that  a  people  that  deserves  to  live  can  be  pressed 
down  and  crushed  out  on  its  own  soil.  Foreign  enterprise  has 
gained  its  ascendancy,  and  foreign  labor  its  foothold  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  only  while  the  natives  are  in  training  to  takq 
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effective  possession  of  their  birthright.  If  they  show  themselves 
mentally  or  morally  nnfit  to  retain  the  heritage,  we  doubt  not 
that  Providence  will  bestow  it  on  races  more  worthy  of  it.  But 
in  what  God  has  done  for  this  people,  while  we  may  not  pre- 
sume to  lift  the  veil  from  his  decrees,  we  can  not  but  trust  that 
he  has  been  training,  not  only  souls  for  heaven,  but  a  nation  to 
serve  him  in  the  land  which  he  has  given  to  them. 

Another  topic,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  allude,  however 
unwillingly,  in  treating  of  the  adverse  or  discouraging  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  Hawaiian  Christianity,  is  that  of 
divided  religious  interests.  In  the  older  portions  of  Christen- 
dom, the  phenomenon  of  rival  sects  is  understood,  and  their 
common  appeal  to  the  same  plenary  and  divine  authority  casts 
tne  weight  of  their  combined  testimony  and  influence  on  the 
side  of  faith.  But  those  recently  converted  from  heathenism, 
accustomed  to  uniformity  of  belief  and  worship  in  their  pre- 
vious estate,  and  knowing  little  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church,  are  perplexed  and  often  thrown  into  scepticism  by  the 
antagonisms  of  mutually  exclusive  sects.  They  can  not  com- 
prehend the  identity  of  religion  where  there  is  lU)  community  of 
religious  interest  and  feeling.  In  their  view  the  denial  of  the 
doctrines  and  the  Contempt  of  the  ritual  in  which  they  have 
been  trained  are  tantamount  to  the  rejection  and  contempt  of 
Christianity.  Even  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  under  the 
ministry  of  those  who  had  received  their  doctrine  from  the  lips 
or  by  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  it  was  feared  lest  different 
modes  of  teaching  and  discipline  on  the  same  soil  might  be 
fraught  with  mischief.  St.  Paul  expresses  his  determination  not 
to  enter  on  other  men*s  labors,  and  laments  and  deprecates  the 
consequences  of  the  intrusion  on  his  own  ground  of  teachers 
not  authorized  or  approved  by  himself.  In  the  world-wide  field 
open  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  church,  modem  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  in  general  recognized  this  principle,  and  have 
been  unwilling  to  present  before  heathendom  the  spectacle  of  a 
distracted  church  and  a  divided  Gospel.  When  they  could  not 
labor  side  by  side  without  collision  or  wide  dissiliency  of  aim 
or  action,  they  have,  like  Abraham  and  Lot,  fed  their  flocks 
apart. 

This  Christian  comity  has  been  violated  by  the  mission  of  the 
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English  church,  or,  aa  it  styles  itself,  the  **  Reformed  Catholic 
Mission.**  The  subject  is  one  which  we  would  gladly  omit ; 
but  we  should  do  injustice  equally  to  the  work  under  review 
and  to  the  mission  cause,  were  we  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

The  late  king  having  become  interested  in  the  services  of  the 
English  church,  and  there  being  at  Honolulu  many  English  res- 
idents who  had  been  educated  in  its  worship,  application  was 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong,  once  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  and  then  filling  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Wyllie,  an  Englishman,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  Rev.  William  Ellis  of  London, 
pledging  a  moderate  salary  to  some  suitable  English  clergyman, 
who  might  consent  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  a  church  at  the 
capital.  The  request  was  made  for  ^  a  man  with  evangelical 
sentiment,  of  respectable  talents,  and  most  exemplaiy  Christian 
life.  A  high  churchman,''  added  Dr.  Armstrong,  '*  or  one  of 
loose  Christian  habits,  would  not  succeed.  He  would  not  have 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  other  evangelical  ministers  at 
all,  but  rather  opposition."  This  application  was  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  missionaries  and  their  friends. 
Indeed  Dr.  Anderson  had  previously  urged  a  bishop  of  the 
American  Episcopal  church  to  send  out  a  presbyter  of  his  dio- 
cese with  reference  to  such  a  charge.  Mr.  Wyllie,  who  seems 
to  have  been  playing  a  double  game,  had  previously  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  Hawaiian  consul  in 
London,  and  a  plan  was  matured  through  his  agency  for  send- 
ing to  the  Islands  a  bishop  and  three  presbyters,  under  the 
[high  church]  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gos- 
pel. When  this  project  became  known,  the  American  Board 
instituted  a  correspondence  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  both  of  whom  are  understood  to 
have  sympathized  with  the  views  of  ^the  Board,  and  to  have 
been  opposed  to  intrusion  on  the  field  which  they  had  made 
their  own.  But  the  counsels  of  the  high  church  party  pre- 
vailed. Bishop  Staley  was  consecrated  in  1861,  and  arrived  tt 
Honolulu,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  presbyters,  and  shortly 
followed  by  a  third,  in  October,  1862, 

These  men  of  lofty  apostolic  pretensions  have  taken  precisely 
the  course  which  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  will  undoubt 
23» 
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ediy  succeed  in  creating  schism  and  animosity  among  the  native 
Christians.  They  ignore  the  ministerial  character  and  office  of 
the  American  missionaries.  They  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  of  baptising  children,  without  reference  to  the 
ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  parents.  They  have  established 
the  most  showy  and  Romeward  tending  modes  of  worship, 
*^  with  surplice  and  stole,  with  alb,  and  cope,  and  crosier ;  with 
rochet,  and  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff;  with  Episcopal  ring  and 
banner ;  with  pictures,  altar-candles,  robings,  intonations,  pro- 
cessions, and  attitudes."  Meanwhile  Bishop  Staley  has  been 
preaching  the  most  extreme  and  offensive  doctrines  of  his 
party  in  the  church,  doctrines  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  patristical  tradition,  baptismal  re- 
generation, the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  confirmation,  confes- 
sion to  the  priest,  and  priestly  absolution.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  stultified  himself,  while  he  has  no  doubt  mystified  his  serious 
hearers,  and  encouraged  the  undevout  in  the  desecration  of  holy 
time,  by  declaring  that  Sunday  is  "  most  falsely  and  mischiev- 
ously called  the  Sabbath,'*  and  intimating  that  the  daily  service 
of  the  church  and  the  observance  of  its  solemn  festivals  fitly 
supersede  the  special  reverence  with  which  the  people  had  been 
taught  by  the  missionaries  and  required  by  the  law  of  the  land 
to  regard  the  one  day  in  seven.  He  has  stultified  himself,  we 
say ;  for,  unless  the  high  church  '^  has  changed  all  this,**  the 
precept,  **  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,"  is 
read  constantly  in  the  ante-communion  service,  with  the  re- 
sponse, **  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to 
'keep  this  law."  If  Sunday  is  ^  most  falsely  and  mischievously 
called  the  Sabbath,"  to  what  observance  does  this  portion  of  the 
English  liturgy  have  reference?  Or  does  Bishop  Staley  require 
his  adherents,  in  the  most  sacred  service  of  the  altar,  to  perform 
an  act  of  solemn  mockery,  to  offer  a  prayer  which  is  arrant 
blasphemy,  to  beg  of  the  divine  mercy  that  they  may  be  inclined 
to  practice  ^  falsehood  and  mischief"  ?  Candles  at  noonday  are 
'a  harmless  folly ;  this  is  gross  Impiety. 

The  success  of  this  mission  has  as  yet  been  very  limited.  Its 
congregations  are  small.  The  modes  of  worship  repel  the  sim- 
ple tastes  of  such  as  have  been  sincerely  attached  to  the  minis- 
trations of  their  earlier  teachers;  and  those  who  want  to  be 
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addressed  through  the  senses,  and  gravitate  toward  the  old 
idolatry,  can  find  more  that  is  congenial  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  than  among  their  imitators.  Yet  under  the  patronage 
of  the  court  and  of  some  of  the  more  influential  foreign  resi- 
dents, this  superstition  must  needs  grow.  It  can  hardly  fail  to 
create  a  diversion  from  the  interests  of  a  simple  faith  and  wor- 
ship, which  is  especially  to  be  deprecated  at  the  present  crisis, 
when  the  autonomy  of  the  native  church  is  just  beginning,  and 
needs  the  combined  zeal,  effort  and  liberality  of  all  who  love 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  seek  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 

We  have  spoken  freely  and  warmly  of  this  intrusion ;  but  we 
believe  that  we  have  said  no  more  than  candid  Episcopalians 
would  readily  admit  and  endorse.  For  the  English  church  and 
its  American  sister  we  cherish  all  due  reverence,  gratitude  and 
affection ;  and  because  we  feel  this,  we  can  not  think  or  write 
with  easy  tolerance  of  the  stilted  and  popinjay  caricatures  of  its 
solemn  order  and  majestic  ritual. 

There  is  also  on  the  Islands  a  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  num- 
bering as  proselytes,  (including  all  baptized  persons,)  more 
than  twenty  thousand  souls.  The  Mormons  have,  too,  a  small 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Lanai,  and  reckon,  (including  chil- 
dren,) not  far  from  four  thousand  members.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  either  of  these  forms  of  belief  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, or  presents  any  active  hostility  to  the  success  of  Protest- 
ant Christianity. 

While  we  should  be  gratified  to  see  this  new-bom  people 
united  in  faith  and  worship,  we  can  conceive  that  this  diversity 
of  ministration,  these  forms  of  error,  these  tares  growing  with 
the  wheat,  may  be  made  subservient  to  their  better  proficiency 
in  divine  things.  Inquiry,  comparison,  mental  activity  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  will  be  aroused  and  guided ;  the  native  pastors 
will  feel  the  more  intense  need  of  taking  heed  to  themselves, 
their  doctrine  and  thehr  flocks,  because  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
gainsayers ;  private  Christians  will  have  added  inducements  to 
be  loyal  to  the  Master  who  can  receive  no  wounds  so  deep  as  in 
the  house  of  his  friends ;  and  thus  a  more  intelligent  faith 
and  a  more  fervent  piety  may  spring  from  the  present  division, 
and  may  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  truUi 
over  all  obstacles  and  hinderances* 
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We  have  forborne  making  extracts  from  the  work  under  re- 
view, because  we  are  unwilling  that  any  of  our  readers  should 
become  acquainted  with  it  in  scraps  or  fragments.  TTe  have 
not  even  given  an  analysis  of  it,  though  our  materials  have 
been  chiefly  derived  from  it.  Besides,  there  are  no  especially 
interesting  extracts.  The  whole,  from  the  Preface  to  the  Ap- 
pendix, is  full  of  intense  interest  for  all  who  love  their  Saviour 
and  their  race.  The  narrative  flags  not  for  one  moment  on  the 
eager  attention  of  the  reader,  nor  can  it  fail  to  lift  the  devout 
heart  as  with  a  continuous  anthem  of  praise  to  Him  who  has 
**  given  such  power  unto  men,''  as  is  shown  forth  in  this  regen- 
erated people. 

One  thought  suggests  itself  in  conclusion.  Much  of  the  sci- 
ence of  our  day  busies  itself,  with  a  depraved  ingenuity,  in  de- 
taching man's  hold  on  the  ancestral  tree  by  which  he  traces  his 
descent  from  God,  and  of  which,  among  the  progeny  of  the  sec- 
ond Adam,  he  may  become  a  living  branch.  The  true  answer 
to  these  speculations  is  not  to  be  found  in  ethnology  or  in  phys- 
iology. No  race  can  make  out  an  unbroken  pedigree  ;  nor  yet 
can  we  deny  that  there  are  strong  analogies  between  the  higher 
orders  of  quadrupeds  and  the  lower  members  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, not  only  in  physical  structure,  but  in  mental  capacity. 
Fifty  years  ago,  the  half-reasoning  elephant  or  the  tractable 
and  troth-keeping  dog  might  have  seemed  the  peer,  or  more,  of 
the  unreasoning  and  conscienceless  Elawsuian.  From  that  very 
race,  from  that  very  generation,  wiUi  which  the  nobler  brutes 
might  have  scorned  to  claim  kindred,  have  been  developed  the 
peers  of  saints  and  angels.  Does  not  the  susceptibility  of  re- 
generation, the  capacity  for  all  that  is  tender,  beautiful  and  glo- 
rious in  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  —  inherent  in 
the  lowest  types  of  our  race  —  of  itself  constitute  an  impassable 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  brute  and  man?  Has  physical 
science  a  right  to  leave  ^  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus,"  which 
the  most  squalid  savage  may  become,  out  of  the  questioa  in  its 
theories  of  natural  selection  or  spontaneous  development? 
When  the  modern  Lucrctianism  can  account  for  the  phenomena 
of  Christian  salvation,  without  the  intervention  of  miracle,  rev- 
elation, or  Redeemer,  and  not  till  then,  can  it  demand  our 
respect  as  a  tenable  theory  of  the  universe. 
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AKTICLE    IV. 

TO  IDAHO  AND  MONTANA :    WANDERINGS  THERE : 
RETURNING. 

BT  WILLARD  BABKOWS,  ESQ.,  DAYBN70BT,   IOWA. 
[Oondaded  flr*m  page  1880 

During  our  stay  here  we  oflen  made  excursions  into  the 
deep  glens  and  rocky  passes  of  the  mountains  where  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  our  mules  to  keep  their  footing,  sometimes  foUowmg 
up  the  little  rivulets  to  their  very  source,  hunting  and  fishing  as 
well  as  looking  for  mineral  rock.  In  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tain we  were  frequently  compelled,  being  walled  in  on  all  sides, 
to  retrace  our  steps.  In  one  of  these  excursions  we  found  at 
the  head  of  a  creek,  which  was  some  ten  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  valley  below,  the  remains  of  a  crater.  It  was 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  walls  of  rock,  clay  and  sand  two 
hundred  feet  high.  It  was  circular  in  form,  about  three  hun^ 
dred  yards  in  diameter,  open  only  on  one  side,  where  a  little 
rivulet  ran  out  that  was  formed  by  a  spring  in  the  crater.  The 
bottom  was  covered  with  lava  and  burnt  rock,  with  the  usual 
blossom  in  great  abundance.  This  crater  could  not  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  as  aged  trees  were  found  yet  stand- 
ing in  it,  and  evidently  had  been  filled  up  many  feet  from  the 
washings  and  caving  in  of  the  sides,  which  exhibit  the  varied 
strata  of  rock  and  earth. 

We  often  met  in  our  rambles  the  grizzly  bear,  the  monarch 
of  the  mountains,  the  king  of  all  beasts.  It  being  the  season 
of  the  year  when  they  have  their  young  in  charge  and  are  very 
cross,  we  did  not  attack  them.  We  killed  the  mountain  sheep, 
or  big  horn,  as  they  have  been  called  by  travellers ;  and  as  they 
are  a  singular  animal  in  their  form  and  habits  we  will  briefly 
describe  them.  They  are  of  the  goat  kind  in  shape  but  more 
compactly  built,  and  partake  largely  of  the  deer  and  antelope 
in  their  color,  flesh  and  habitg.  The  average  weight  of  this 
animal  is  from  seventy  five  to  a  hundred  pounds,  has  hair  like 
the  deer,  but  no  wool,  as  might  be  anticipated  by  its  name. 
The  greatest  curiosity  is  the  immense  horns  it  carries,  weighing 
from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds,  and  the  use  they  are  put  to,  as 
asserted  by  the  hunters  and  trappers.     The  head  is  small  and 
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neck  very  slender,  yet  it  is  made  to  carry  a  weight  oftentimes 
to  half  the  amount  of  its  body.  These  horns  will  measure  ten 
and  fifteen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  curl  only 
once  around  the  head. 

The  story  of  the  trapper  is,  that  in  their  dangerous  passages 
over  crag  and  cliff,  for  they  inhabit  the  highest  and  most  broken 
portions  of  the  mountains,  in  jumping  from  precipices,  they 
often  miss  their  footing  and  are  precipitated  to  a  fearftil  depth 
below,  in  which  case  they  always  strike  upon  their  horns.  Some 
of  the  mountaineers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have  been 
seen,  whole  flocks  of  them,  leaping  or  throwing  themselves 
from  lofty  pinnacles  of  rock  for  sport,  striking  on  their  horns, 
and  returning  to  the  eminence  to  renew  the  exploit  without  the 
least  appearance  of  injury.  However  true  this  may  be  of  the 
habits  of  this  animal,  out  of  the  many  horns  that  we  have  ex- 
amined, we  have  never  found  one  that  was  not  battered  and 
brui&ed  upon  that  portion  that  would  be  naturally  used  by  the 
animal  for  such  purposes  as  above  related.  The  flesh  when  fat, 
and  they  are  seldom  found  poor,  is  of  all  other  wild  meat  the 
most  excellent.  It  excels  that  of  the  antelope  even.  *  It  has  no 
taste  of  the  flesh  of  the  sheep,  but  is  more  like  the  deer  and 
antelope  than  any  other.  They  inhabit  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  mountains,  go  in  flocks  and  live  upon  the  choicest  herbage. 

From  the  Rattlesnake  country  we  turned  toward  the  mines  of 
Bannack  City  on  Grasshopper  Creek.  The  gulch  diggings  at 
this  place  are  nearly  exhausted  and  the  miners  are  turning  their 
attention  to  quartz  lodes.  Several  crushing  mills  are  now  be- 
ing erected ;  one  quite  extensive  by  Colonel  Huggins  of  Galena, 
ni.,  and  several  lodes  have  been  opened  ready  for  operations. 
The  city  is  built  of  logs  and  is  about  a  half  mile  in  extent, 
mostly  upon  one  street,  running  down  the  gulch;  business 
quite  dull  during  the  summer.  This  is  the  residence  of  the 
Governor ;  and  as  no  particular  place  is  mentioned  in  the  or- 
ganic act  of  the  territory  for  the  seat  of  government,  the  Gov- 
ernor has  called  the  legislature  together  this  winter  at  this 
place. 

From  here  we  followed  the  Grasshopper  Creek  into  the 
mountains,  and  spent  a  week  in  prospecting  on  its  head  waters, 
but  with  little  success,  although  some  very  rich  lodes  of  gold 
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and  silver  have  been  discovered  there  this  season.  Whfle 
there  we  made  a  visit  to  the  top  of  Bald  Mountain,  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  Montana  or  Idaho  territory.  The  top  of  this 
mountain  is  perfectly  void  of  vegetation,  is  about  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  snow  upon  the  summit.  It 
was  a  very  warm  day  in  August,  as  we  toiled  up  the  steep  as- 
cent, clambering  over  loose  and  rolling  rocks ;  but  we  were 
richly  repaid  for  all  our  exertions  when  we  reached  the  top. 
The  valleys  below  us  were  densely  wooded  with  pine,  except 
that  here  and  there  an  open  spot  appeared,  forming  a  kind  of 
parky  and  often  little  lakes  shone  forth  embedded  in  the  solitude 
of  the  surrounding  mountains.  We  could  trace  the  rivulets  as 
they  sprang  from  the  little  gushing  fountains,  winding  their 
way  through  the  deep  dark  forests,  rushing  and  tumbling  over 
rock  and  through  glen,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Betuming  to  Bannack  City,  and  laying  in  supplies,  our  next 
exploration  was  to  the  head  waters  of  Horse-prairie  Creek,  a 
stream  of  some  magnitude,  and  another  branch  of  the  Jefferson 
Fork  of  the  Missouri.  This  creek  passes  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  mountains.  It  heads 
near  Salmon  River,  a  branch  of  Lewis'  Fork  of  the  Columbia. 
Lt.  Mullen  in  his  explorations  for  a  Pacific  railroad  mentions 
it  as  among  the  richest  valleys  he  passed  through.  The  creek 
has  many  branches,  upon  some  of  which  gold  has  been  discov- 
ered, but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  large  investments 
for  mining  purposes.  In  ascending  the  creek  we  encamped  one 
night  at  the  Two  Buttes,  noted  land  marks  in  this  section  of 
country.  It  is  where  the  creek  has  worn  its  passage  through 
a  range  or  spur  of  the  mountains,  leaving  the  walls  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Here  we  found  the  battle 
ground  of  an  Indian  struggle  that  had  recently  taken  place 
between  a  party  of  Blackfeet  and  Bannacks.  They  had  met, 
probably  accidentally  while  hunting  upon  this  creek,  and  a  skir- 
mish took  place  in  which  several  were  killed.  The  usual  Indian 
signs  were  left  upon  the  ground,  such  as  conical  heaps  of  sand 
and  ashes,  with  small  poles  stuck  in  the  top,  and  dried  parch- 
ment of  untanned  elk  skin  floating  from  them  like  flags,  having 
many  curious  marks  and  signs  upon  them.  In  other  parts  of 
the  field  small  sticks  were  stuck  in  rows  with  cross  sticks  set  in 
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the  tops,  pointing  in  different  directions,  large  pieces  of  parch* 
ment  swinging  from  the  willows  with  Indian  hieroglyphics  upon 
them,  the  figures  of  Indians,  horses'  feet,  arrows,  etc.  To  one 
acquainted  with  Indian  signs  and  who  can  read  them,  it  is  mter* 
esting.  The  whole  is  designed  as  a  history  of  the  battle.  Any 
tribe  of  Indians  passing  there  after  the  battle  can  read  the  story, 
and  learn  the  names  of  the  tribes  engaged,  the  attack,  the  num- 
ber killed,  the  victorious  party,  who  erected  the  monuments, 
which  way  the  repulsed  party  retreated,  etc.  In  one  place  we 
found  the  leg  of  an  Indian,  cut  off  at  the  thigh  joint,  the  leg- 
gings and  moccasins  still  on  it.  In  another  place  a  head  was 
found,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  nearly  devoured  by  wolves, 
and  quantities  of  Indian  clothing,  that  had  apparently  been  torn 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Among  all  the  Indian  tribes  that 
we  have  ever  visited,  we  have  never  known  one  that  respected 
the  remains  of  a  foe  slain  in  battle,  or  that  showed  mercy  to 
the  prisoner,  unless  self-interest  prompted  to  the  act. 

After  following  the  main  branch  of  this  creek  as  far  as  our 
baggage  wagon  would  permit,  we  formed  an  encampment  on 
the  edge  of  a  prairie  in  an  aspen  grove,  near  to  a  gushing 
mountiun  spring,  and  commenced  our  rambles  in  this  part  c^ 
Montana  territory.  There  were  many  prominent  peaks,  deep 
ravines  and  most  beautiful  little  valleys  here,  all  bearing  strong 
marks  of  mineral.  In  climbing  the  mountains  it  was  our  cus- 
tom to  ride  the  mules  and  ponies  as  far  up  the  sides  as  they 
could  get  footing,  then  dismount  and  pursue  the  route  on  foot. 
The  most  of  these  summits  are  rock,  and  often  broken,  and  lie 
inconftised  heaps  so  that  it  became  difficult  even  for  the  footman 
to  make  any  progress.  Yet  on  the  highest  pinnacles,  flowers 
would  be  found  growing  out  from  among  the  rocks,  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  variegated  colors.  During  our  excursions  in  these 
mountains  from  July  to  October,  we  gathered  the  seed  of  twenty 
new  varieties  in  the  mountains  among  the  ferns  and  mosses, 
and  in  the  valleys  below.  We  find  the  wild  pink,  similar  to 
those  growing  in  our  gardens,  the  soap  weed  with  its  expanded 
leaf  and  tall  slim  stem  filled  with  blossoms ;  tmt  the  richest  and 
most  beautiftd  of  all  is  the  Bocky  Mountain  rose  and  the  lily  of 
the  valley.  Many  of  these  flowers  are  fragrant.  The  clear 
blue  larkspur,  and  the  wild  geranium,  a  sweet  little  border 
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flower  with  red  calyx^  are  found  growing  among  dve  sage  and 
greasewood  all  over  die  plaina* 

One  day  in  onr  rambles,  two  of  ns  climbed  one  of  the  lughest 
and  most  rugged  peaks  belonging  to  the  Salmon  River  Monn- 
tains.  Although  it  cost  ns,  as  well  as  our  mules,  a  hard  day's 
work,  we  were  well  paid.  It  was  a  beautiful  September  day ; 
the  valleys  in  the  mountains  seemed  silent  and  melancholy  as 
the  sweet  autumnal  breeze  swept  along,  ruffling  the  seared  leaf 
and  whispering  the  approach  of  the  dying  year.  The  sage  hen 
rose  frwn  our  path  with  whirring  noise,  the  mountain  rabbit 
with  its  long  ears  bounded  along  before  us,  and  the  sprightly 
antelope  viewed  us  unaifrigfated  from  a  distant  hill,  as  we  wound 
our  way  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  Leaving  our  mules  to 
graze  on  a  litde  plateau  about  half  way  up  the  ascent,  we  took 
our  rifles  and,  picking  oor  way  over  rocks  and  among  the 
stunted  cedars,  we  at  length  reached  the  top,  a  rocky  volcanic 
mass,  forced  up  in  every  imaginable  shape,  and  of  various  kinds 
of  rock.  From  onr  elevated  position  we  could  see  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  tracing  the  windings  of  its  streams  by  the 
deep  dark  lines  of  timber.  This  is  very  dense  along  all  the 
mountain  streams,  so  much  so  that  it  often  becomes  difficult  to 
pick  our  way  over  the  fallen  and  decayed  logs.  But  few  streams 
can  be  traced  in  the  mountains,  without  the  traveller's  being 
at  times  driven  to  the  sides  and  on  to  the  ridges.  This  sum-^ 
mit  was  destitute  of  snow,  and  of  vegetation,  excepting  some 
mountain  flowers  of  most  beautiful  colors,  and  plants  belonging 
to  the  fern  and  moes  flunily. 

In  this  trip  Mid  on  these  heights  we  learned  more  of  the 
moontiun  sheep  and  its  habits.  We  found  its  bed  among  the 
rooks  on  the  very  highest  pinnacles,  and  where  there  was  scarce 
footing  for  this  aaimsl.  In  places  where  the  rock  was  small,  it 
had  pawed  away  the  loose  stones  until  a  bed  was  formed  on  the 
nnooth  surftoe  of  the  rock  oor  gravel.  Hundreds  of  these  beds 
were  found  on  the  top  and  sides  of  these  towering  heights. 
Another  cariosity  in  the  habits  of  this  animal  is  their  paths  in 
the  descent  of  the  mountam,  each  following  the  other  on  a 
brand,  and  always  stepping  in  the  same  track,  although  some 
were  mrnsk  hmgex  thaa  others  and  very  irregular,  wearing  holes 
in  spota  where  there  was  earth  or  gtavd  among  the  rocks.   We 
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learned  from  an  old  trapper ,  that  in  thunder  storms  on  the 
mountains,  these  animals  always  descend  to  the  valleys  until  the 
storm  passes^and  often  at  night,  a  statement  well  verified  to  us, 
for  as  we  returned  late  in  the  evening  to  the  valley  below,  we 
came  suddenly  on  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  out  of  which  we 
killed  two.  These  were  the  only  ones  we  ever  saw  in  the  val- 
leys, although  there  was  ample  proof  of  theur  being  there;  but 
their  visits  were  at  night  for  food  and  water. 

From  our  elevated  position  at  this  time  we  aLso  discovered 
the  remains  of  another  crater,  blown  out  from  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  from  which  issued  the  little  creek  we  had  so  long  fol- 
lowed. We  had  found  the  source  of  Horse-prairie  Creek.  It 
lay  oif  to  our  right  a  few  miles,  too  far  to  make  the  attempt  to 
reach  it  before  night,  and  we  had  no  blankets  with  us.  There- 
fore we  delayed  the  examination  for  another  day.  After  spend- 
ing a  few  hours  on  this  peak,  examining  the  rock  and  gathering 
flower  seeds,  we  returned  to  our  camp  late  at  night,  wet  and 
hungry,  our  mules  loaded  with  the  flesh  of  the  mountain  sheep. 
A  bright  fire  and  some  ribs  of  the  sheep  soon  made  us  forget 
our  weariness. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  day  the  camp  was  in  motion,  and 
all  hands  busy  making  preparations  to  visit  the  crater.  Blank- 
ets were  packed,  provisions  and  mining  tools  lashed  to  the  pack- 
mules,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  towards  the  mountains.  We 
reached  the  little  valley  below  the  crater  late  in  the  aft;emoon, 
and  searched  for  mineral.  The  next  morning,  following  up  the 
little  rivulet  among  rocks  and  fallen  timber  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  crater.  It  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  one  visited 
on  the  head  waters  of  the  Rattlesnake,  having  lava  and  blossom 
rock  in  vast  quantities,  thrown  out,  and  strewn  for  a  half  mile 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  walls  of  the  crater  were 
perpendicular,  and  generally  too  steep  for  ascent  by  man  or 
beast,  in  many  places  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  continued 
caving  and  falling  of  rock,  clay  and  gravel  firom  its  sides,  had 
filled  up  the  chasm  probably  to  a  great  depth.  The  bald  eagle 
:and  the  mountain  raven,  who  had  their  nests  there,  seemed  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  place.  A  few  flowers  were 
gatliered  and  some  seeds.  Several  shafts  were  sunk  for  gold, 
but  the  bed  rock  could  not  be  reached.     Water  would  soon  fill 
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the  hole.  We  spent  two  days  in  this  trip,  killing  some  game, 
but  findmg  no  gold,  or  quartz  rock.  In  the  mouth  of  this  crater 
we  found  an  old  Indian  fort  nearly  gone  to  decay,  built  of  logs 
in  octagon  form.  It  had  been  partially  covered.  It  was  prob- 
ably built  by  a  party  of  Indians  in  one  of  their  hunting  excur- 
sions, who  having  discovered  enemies,  threw  up  these  defences 
for  a  temporary  abode.  About  eight  miles  down  the  creek 
from  the  crater,  gold  is  found  and  dug  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  theory  of  auriferous  or  gold  producing  regions  is  not 
generally  known  here,  oi^  used  by  the  practical  miner,  and  but 
few,  if  any  understand  the  geological  deposit  of  this  valuable 
mineral.  At  what  period  the  gold  bearing  rocks  became  im» 
pregnated  with  their  precious  contents  is  not  known,  but  very 
long  before  those  great  and  mighty  convulsions  that  destroyed 
the  mastodon,  the  bones  of  which  are  still  found  all  over  the 
continent  of  America.  From  the  strata  found  in  the  deep 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  it  is  evident  that  both  mountain  and 
plain,  hill  and  valley,  have  once  been  under  the  sea ;  and  that 
subsequently  all  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  subterranean 
fires.  That  this  auriferous  deposit  and  other  minerals  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  action  of  water,  since  they  were  first  lefk 
in  their  beds,  is  very  evident,  being  carried  by  streams  or  local 
deluges,  sometimes  to  a  great  distance,  and  deposited  in  places 
widely  different  from  those  in  which  they  were  originally  con- 
cealed. 

It  is  wonderful  to  behold  the  drift  deposit  now  going  on  in 
some  of  the  deep  gorges  of  these  mountains,  by  the  wearings 
and  washings.  It  consists  of  rock,  sand  and  gravel.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  the  power  required  to  move  such  immense- 
bowlders  as  are  often  found  at  the  mouths  of  these  ravines.. 
Nothing  but  the  combined  elements  of  the  thunderstorm,  the 
bursting  of  clouds  and  the  accumulated  waters  upon  the  lofty 
precipice,  could  force  such  huge  masses  from  mountain  to  val- 
ley. All  these  agencies  have  been  at  work  for  ages,  probably 
long  before  the  existence  of  man,  and  are  still  going  on,  tending 
to  the  development  of  the  buried  mineral  treasures.  From  the 
strata  exposed  on  the  sides  of  bluffs  and  precipices,  often  for 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  particularly  in  the  remains 
of  a  crater  it  is  found  that  they  are  very  much  contorted  and 
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thrown  iato  confusion ,  all  tending  to  show  the  powerful  Yolcanic 
action  to  which  the  rook  has  been  subjected,  and  the  manner  in 
which  masses  have  been  forced  bj  subterranean  fires  throu^ 
the  upper  strata,  breaking  up  the  whole  bed,  and  destroy* 
ing  all  the  old  characteristics.  These  rocks  are  evidently  thrust 
up  through  the  strata  in  a  molten  state^  and  are  generally  trap, 
greenstone,  or  serpentine. 

It  is  truly  elevating  and  inspiring  to  traverae  these  mountains 
and  contemplate  the  wonderful  changes  going  on,  and  read 
from  the  strata  and  the  dumb  rock  in  this  uninhabited  land,  the 
great  history  of  the  past.  To  feel  that  you  are  treading  upon 
ground  once  deluged,  then  shaken  by  earthquakes  and  burnt 
with  volcanic  fires  I  Here  hill  and  mountain  came  forth  like  the 
rush  of  waters,  scattering  rock  and  land  on  all  sides  I  It  is  worth 
all  the  labor,  trials  and  toils  one  experiences,  to  sit  down  amid 
the  eternal  silence  and  grandeur  with  which  he  is  here  sur- 
rounded, and  behold  the  stupendous  works  of  creation,  as  the 
work  of  almighty  God,  the  being  who  made  the  mountain  and 
the  sea  I  Adding  to  all  this  the  beautiftd  and  sublime  changes  of 
sunlight  and  shade,  reflectmg  upon  the  snow-capped  mountains 
and  the  deep  dark  valleys  of  foliage,  and  again  reaching  into 
the  blue  sky,  mountain  and  cloud,  mingling  earth  and  heaven, 
it  amply  compensates  for  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
journey.  Some  think  it  needful  to  wander  along  the  Bhine  and 
among  the  Alps  to  see  the  wild,  the  grand  and  the  beautiful ; 
but  in  an  international  exhibition  of  the  best  natural  scenery  we 
are  abundantly  able  to  enter  the  lists  against  all  Europe.  God 
constructed  America  on  a  vaster  scale  than  has  been  generally 
supposed  in  the  old  world,  and  many  a  Switzerland  lies  hidden 
away  in  our  vast  West,  only  waiting  for  eyes  to  behold  it. 
But  these  solitary  places  will  soon  be  made  vocal  by  the  hum 
and  business  of  life.  Human  progress  will  soon  tear  away 
the  barriers  that  shut  out  from  our  view  the  beauties,  glories 
and  treasures  of  these  regions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race.  wiU 
soon  penetrate  the  darkest  portions  of  these  silent  and  immense 
solitudes,  and  the  light  of  civilization  will  soon  clear  away  the 
darkness  of  the  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  joy  and  sunshine 
of  Christian  homes  9.ppear  in  every  valley. 

Becent  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  lodes  all  over 
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Idaho  and  Montana  territories  warrant  the  belief  that  it  will 
surpass  all  other  portions  of  the  American  continent  in  its  rich 
deposit  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  found  upon  all  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  the  Columbia.  Mines 
have  been  opened  upon  the  Yellowstone,  the  Gallatin,  Jefferson 
and  Madison  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  both  of  gulch  gold  and 
quartz  rock,  the  assays  of  which  prove  as  rich  as  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  or  the  mines  of  Australia.  It  only  requires 
time  and  capital  to  develop  them.  Thousands  of  dollars  are 
this  year  being  invested  in  quartz  mills,  for  the  crushing  of  the 
ores,  many  of  which  are  now  on  their  way  to  that  territory,  and 
many  more  will  go  in  the  spring.  The  route  across  the  plains 
is  long  and  tedious,  but  this  will  soon  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  opened,  and 
a  line  of  steamers,  fitted  for  such  service,  regularly  established. 
The  great  pathway  between  the  two  oceans  is  already  open. 
Five  days'  travel  from  Virginia  City  will  place  the  traveller  in 
Wallah  Wallah,  and  eight  days  in  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus  are  our  territories  being  filled  up  with  intelligence, 
enterprise  and  pcTwer. 

From  our  tour  up  Horse-pr^e  Creek  we  visited  the  head 
waters  of  the  Salmon  Siver,  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  and 
then  returned  to  Virginia  City  the  first  of  October.  Here  we 
found  a  great  influx  of  population,  emigrants  from  all  lands, 
the  city  full  of  life  and  animation,  hundreds  of  houses  having 
been  built,  new  mines  opened,  and  trade  of  all  kinds  in  a  flour* 
ishing  condition.  Immense  shipments  of  flour  had  arrived  from 
Salt  Lake  valley,  and  large  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  from  the  Bitter-root  valley,  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  distant  toward  the  Columbia,  and  is  settled  with 
French,  half-breeds  and  Indians,  who  cultivate  largely  the  com- 
mon products,  except  com. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  Idaho,  among  the  host  of  emigrants 
who  flocked  to  the  new  gold  mines  were  many  gamblers,  thieves 
and  murderers,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  in  the  States 
and  in  (/alifomia.  Deserting  soldiers,  guerrillas  and  outlaws 
firom  the  South  and  every  other  place  congregated  there.  These 
desperadoes  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  for  a  while 
34» 
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threatened  to  overpower  the  more  morid  part  of  the  oom- 
maDitj,  discarding  all  authority,  and  setting  at  defiance  all  law. 
The  people  were  weak  in  authority  at  first,  1862,  and  these 
'  outlaws  arranged  matters  so  as  to  have  territorial  and  county 
officers  {^pointed  from  among  their  own  number.  No  trial 
could  be  had  that  would  convict  the  criminal.  Eobbaries  and 
murders  were  committed  openly.  CSitizens  were  not  safe  in 
person  or  property,  even  in  their  own  dwellings.  At  last  the 
people,  in  the  winter  of  1863,  rose  in  their  own  might,  and  in 
secret  conclave  organized  a  vigilance  committee.  One  of  the 
foremost  of  these  desperadoes  was  arrested,  tried,  condemned 
and  hung  in  the  dead  of  night,  confessing  just  before  death,  his 
knowledge  of  the  whole  plan  of  operations,  and  giving  a  list  of 
all  concerned  in  it.  In  the  first  three  days  of  the  acts  of  this 
committee  nearly  forty  persons  were  arrested,  tried,  condemned 
and  executed ;  among  whom  were  the  sheriff  and  one  or  two  of 
his  deputies,  several  other  ooimty  officers  and  men  of  apparent 
good  standing,  many  of  whom  confessed  thdur  guilt  before 
death.  This  summary  jNroceeding  sent  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
all  who  belonged  to  the  gang,  and  they  fled  to  parts  unknown; 
About  sixty  persons  in  aU  had  been  executed  up  to  the  first  of 
October,  1864.  Law  and  order  have  since  prevailed,  and  the 
vigilance  committee  still  hold  their  councils,  ready  at  aU  times 
to  bring  men  to  justice,  not  without  examination  and  trial,  but 
without  delay,  bribery  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  culprit 
and  his  hirelings.  This  season  the  remnants  of  these  bands 
M^m  to  have  gatherd,  and  probably  joined  by  others  of  like 
eharacter,  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  plains,  particu- 
larly along  Snake  Biver  and  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  be* 
Iween  Virginia  City  and  Great  Salt  Lake,  committing  robberies 
upon  emigrantSf  returning  miners  and  passengers  by  the  mail 
coach. 

About  the  first  of  August  passengers  in  the  coach  were  robbed 
of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  in  gold  dust.  This  took  place 
not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Virginia  City.  Up  to  the 
present  time  armed  bandits  prowl  along  the  road,  lying  in  wait 
for  the  returning  miner,  and  nothing  but  constant  vigih&nce,  force 
of  armsi  and  superior  numbers  will  deter  diem  fix>m  robbery  and 
murder. 
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On  tbe  6&  of  October  we  farmed  a  select  parfy  of  ei^t, 
consisting  principally  of  merchants  and  bankers,  chartered  an 
extra  coach  of  Oliver's  express  line  to  Salt  Lake,  there  to 
make  oonnecftion  with  the  California  overland  mail  stage  for  the 
States.  Each  of  the  party  had  more  or  less  gold  to  convey, 
so  that  in  the  aggregate  we  had  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Our  design  of  returning  to  the  States  with 
treasure  could  not  be  hidden  from  the  spies  of  the  gang  who 
are  kept  in  the  city  to  watch  the  chances  for  plunder.  We  were 
well  aware  of  the  operations  of  the  gang,  and  knew  that  we 
should  be  watdied,  and  were  particular  to  form  our  company  of 
persons  known  to  be  true,  and  who  had  a  personal  interest  ia 
protecting  the  treasure.  We  were  armed  with  double  barrelled 
shot  guns,  loaded  with  buck  shot,  and  our  revolvers,  fidly  de- 
termined that  no  party  should  approach  the  stage,  night  or  day, 
without  our  being  satisfied  of  their  honest  intentions.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  bandits  ^ther  to  secrete  themselves  in  bush, 
or  behmd  soii^  rock  where  the  coach  would  pass  close  to  them, 
or  at  some  short  turn  in  the  road,  around  a  point  of  rocks. 
Once  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  stage  previous  to  our  jour^ 
ney,  by  a  company  of  packers,  who  were  dressed  as  minero, 
and  approached,  meeting  the  stage.  When  opposite,  a  part  of 
them  being  on  each  side,  they  run  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
into  the  faces  of  the  passengers,  one  being  in  charge  of  the 
driver  and  horses.  This  operation  was  so  sudden  that  it  gave 
no  time  for  the  passengers  to  get  their  arms,  and  consequently 
they  could  not  defend  themseves.  The  bandits  on  such  occa- 
sions call  out,  ^  hands  up  " ;  and  every  passenger  must  obey  at 
peril  of  his  life,  nor  can  he  lower  his  hands,  or  move  until  one 
of  the  gang  has  received  all  the  arms  of  the  passengers.  Then 
all  are  ordered  out  and  searched  for  their  treasure.  The  great 
seeret  of  defence  is,  not  to  let  the  enemy  find  you  unprepared. 

Thus  with  our  arms  across  our  laps,  and  one  of  our  number 
'  always  upon  the  box  with  the  driver,  giving  us  notice  of  the 
approach  of  any  one  from  behind  or  befiire,  and  of  all  thickets 
or  rocks  near  which  we  were  about  to  pass,  we  travelled  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  night  and  day,  in  six  days,  ele^nng  by 
turns  as  best  we  could.  On  the  third  day  out,  while  aacendiag 
a  long  hill,  we  me$  a  dark  swarthy  looking  man,  with  Uack 
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bushy  locks,  mounted  on  a  fine  black  horse  with  the  usual  trap- 
pings attached  to  a  frontiersman.  He  rode  along  close  beside 
the  coach,  eyeing  us  and  our  arms  with  a  very  interested  gaze 
and  passed  on  out  of  sight.  He  was  recognized  by  one  of  the 
party  as  belonging  to  a  gang  of  cut-throats  that  had  previous- 
ly been  in  Virginia  Gty.  We  supposed  him  to  be  a  spy, 
and  had  we  not  been  so  completely  armed  and  ready  to 
defend  ourselves  we  might  have  had  an  attack  from  the  gang, 
as  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  notify  the  bandits,  by 
taking  an  easy  cut-ofi*,  and  commg  in  ahead  of  the  stage. 

In  this  manner  these  outlaws  infest  the  highway,  having  their 
depot  in  some  of  the  dark  glens  of  the  mountain.  Banished 
from  civilized  society,  known  to  the  officers  of  justice,  they 
have  no  home  but  among  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  and  are 
afraid  to  seek  one  while  the  mark  is  upon  them  as  an  outlaw 
and  a  robber. 

Our  passage  to  Salt  Lake  occupied  six  days,  a  longer  time  than 
usual,  owing  to  the  want  of  stock,  which  was  allowed  to  run  at 
large  at  the  stations,  and  often  strayed  off.  Many  of  the  sta- 
tion houses  had  been  burned  by  the  Indians,  and  often  one 
team  had  to  be  driven  twenty  four  and  even  forty  miles,  stop- 
ping only  to  feed.  We  had  provided  ourselves  for  such  emer- 
gencies and  often  had  recourse  to  our  lunch  box.  Thus  did  we 
endure  our  ride  in  a  stage  coach  from  Montana  to  the  capital  of 
Utah,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  over  rocks  and 
mountains,  across  the  desert  plain,  in  an  old  dilapidated  hack, 
with  curtains  torn,  seats  broken,  harness  in  pieces,  drawn  by 
four  worn  out  mules,  and  with  drivers  but  little  superior  in  in- 
tellect or  manners  to  the  mule.  Once  we  were  upset  in  the 
dead  of  night,  dark  and  cold,  and  with  a  broken  vehicle  found 
our  way  on  foot  to  the  station,  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  hack 
being  repaired  by  ourselves,  and  fi^sh  mules  caught  from  the 
prairies,  we  pursued  our  way  liable  at  all  times  to  robbers  and 
murderers,  seldom  finding  inhabitants  or  any  place  that  would 
furnish  us  a  fresh  meal,  at  even  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each. 

We  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  eleventh  of  October.  It 
was  one  of  those  enchanting  autumnal  evenings  that  are  so  fire- 
quent  in  this  valley,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  this  great  ^  Gty 
of  the  Saints."    The  sun  had  just  begun  to  hide  itself  behind 
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tke  Bear  Biver  MoDotain,  at  we  rode  down  the  valley  that  wie 
between  the  lake  and  the  mountain.  We  had  long  been  absent 
from  the  abodes  of  ciyilization,  and  as  we  passed  farm  after 
fiirm,  with  immense  herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  stacks 
of  wheat,  and  fields  of  standing  com,  we  thought  of  home  and 
all  its  endearing  associations.  The  lake  of  fifty  miles  in  iNreadth 
and  one  hundred  in  length,  lay  on  our  right,  without  sail  or 
craft  of  any  kind  on  its  still  and  placid  bosom,  it  being  too  shal- 
low for  even  a  canoe  to  float,  for  miles  firom  its  shore. 

No  one  can  comprehend  the  progress  and  improvements  in 
agriculture  that  have  taken  place  in  this  valley,  without  seeing 
it,  and  none  would  believe  the  magnificence  and  beauty  that  ex- 
ists in  the  city  itself,  which  is  located  upon  a  gently  rolling  plain. 
The  city  is  of  large  dimensions,  laid  out  upon  a  liberal  scale, 
giving  to  eadi  family  two  acres  of  land  upon  which  to  build, 
which  is  now  studded  with  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a  city  long  settled.  The  architecture  of  its 
buQdings  is  simple,  yet  neat,  and  ornamented  with  shrubbery, 
vines  and  flowers  in  great  proftision.  Its  streets  are  wide,  clean 
and  smooth,  with  sidewalks  paved,  and  streams  of  water  run- 
ning beside  each  street  throughout  the  dty,  brought  from  the 
mountain,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles,  for  purposes  of  inv 
gation. 

Its  public  buildings  are  of  modem  style,  built  with  much 
taste,  frvm  logs,  lumber,  stone,  brick  and  adobe,  and  some  of 
hewn  granite.  The  old  temple  is  yet  used  for  worship,  the  new 
one  not  yet  being  finished.  This  building  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  four  feet  wide  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  long,  a 
structure  of  architectural  beauty  and  order  seldom  found  in  the 
States.  Its  basement  is  of  light  blue  granite,  and  the  main 
body  of  brick. 

The  Tabernacle,  of  which  the  foundation  alone  is  finished, 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  buildings  of  the  age,  and  its 
architecture,  as  seen  from  the  plans,  the  most  grand  and 
magnificent.  The  foundation  is  of  solid  granite  blocks,  hewn 
and  dressed  with  curve  and  angle.  This  building  was  com- 
menced five  years  ago ;  its  foundation  is  seventeen  feet  below 
the  surfiice,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  of  the  same  material 
as  the  foundation,  and  when  completed  will  seat  fifteen  thousand 
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people.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  will  probably  require  ten  years  to  finish  it.  It  is  built 
with  the  tithing  fund  of  the  church. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hooper,  former  dele- 
gate to  Congress  from  Utah,  enabled  us  to  see  much  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  great  Mormon  city,  in  the  wilderness  of  Utah,  We  were 
introduced  to  its  founder,  Brigham  Young,  and  received  many 
courtesies.  Haying  formed  the  acquaintance  of  his  son.  Brig- 
ham,  a  few  years  since  in  Washington  City,  we  anticipated 
seeing  him  in  his  western  home,  but  he  was  absent  in  Europe* 

President  Young  is  about  sixty  years  old,  of  very  pleasant 
countenance  and  fine  address,  pleasing  in  his  manners  and  con- 
versation, and  full  of  life  and  vigor.  Surrounded  by  his  head 
men  and  clerks,  he  seems  possessed  of  an  active  mind,  is  a  first 
class  business  man,  and  manages  his  empire  seemingly  with 
ease  and  tranquillity.  No  modem  general  has  governed  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  for  any  length  of 
time  with  so  little  rebellion  and  desertion  as  has  Mr.  Young  his 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 

The  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  was  commenced  about  seventeen 
years  ago.  Its  people  are  from  every  quarter  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  of  every  grade  and  disposition,  ftova  the  lame,  the 
halt  and  blind,  to  the  sharp,  cunning  aspirant  after  wealth, 
power  and  worldly  glory.  Ther6  have  been  some  seceders  from 
the  Mormon  faith  and  government,  but  very  few  compared  with 
its  population.  The  great  secret  of  success  is  the  principle, 
that  all  must  labor;  and  the  great  progress  in  agriculture 
plainly  shows  that  the  principle  is  well  sustained.  There  are 
no  idlers  among  the  Mormon  population  of  Salt  Lake  or  its 
settlements,  which  extend  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  this 
rich  and  fertile  valley.  That  ignorance  prevails  among  the 
lower  classes  there  is  no  doubt,  but  all  are  obedient  to  the  laws. 
But  for  the  departure  of  their  leader  and  counsellor  from  the 
great  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  a  pure  and  holy 
religion,  he  would  be  honored  and  blest  as  a  philanthropist,  a 
great  and  good  man,  for  opening  in  the  wilderness  a  home  for 
the  thousands,  a  colony  that  has  eclipsed  all  others  in  America, 
and  created  more  homes  for  the  friendless.     Our  day  of  rest 
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and  amuaemcnt  was  rendered  veiy  pleasant  here,  in  wandering 
over  the  city,  conversing  with  its  inhabitants,  and  feasting  on 
the  grape,  the  peach,  apple  and  other  fruits,  which  grow  here  in 
abundance. 

We  bade  adieu  to  the  great  ^  City  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,** 
with  all  their  comforts,  ignorance  and  heathen  rites,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  October,  and  took  our  way  to  Denver,  in  Colorado 
territory.  The  road  from  Salt  Lake  to  Denver  is  good,  with 
but  one  chain  of  mountains  to  pass.  From  this  place  our 
Concord  coach  had  its  full  complement  of  passengers,  nine  in- 
side and  three  or  four  outside,  all  armed  for  Indian  warfare,  as 
the  road  waa  infested  by  them  to  near  Fort  Kearney.  We 
passed  the  first  and  second  days  and  nights  without  any  fear  of 
Indians,  and  might  have  had  some  comfort  but  for  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  coach.  On  the  third  day  we  came  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  been  troublesome. 
We  found  the  stage  stations  burned,  with  no  hay  for  stock, 
settlers  driven  from  their  farms,  their  fields  of  grain  abandoned, 
and  often  their  houses  destroyed  by  the  savages.  The  little  mil- 
itary posts  scattered  along  this  line  are  of  no  use  in  Indian  war- 
fare. There  are  not  enough  at  any  one  post  to  defend  itself,  or 
make  an  attack  on  Indians  of  any  considerable  number,  and  the 
oflicers  as  well  as  soldiers  are  unskilled  in  Indian  fighting.  The 
Sioux  who  prowl  along  this  route  have  no  right  there ;  their 
home  is  on  the  Missouri,  and  they  have  only  to  be  made  to 
know  and  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  if  found  in 
that  country. 

After  a  ride  of  five  hundred  miles  from  Denver  to  the  Mis- 
souri, over  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  world,  we  arrived  at 
Omaha  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
constant  watching,  and  after  remaining  for  a  few  days,  crossed 
the  State  of  Iowa,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  by  stage  and  railroad  to  the  city  of  Davenport,  on  the 
Mississippi  Biver ;  and  thus  closed  our  **Trip  to  Idaho." 

Let  the  reader  be  assured  that  it  is  no  pleasure  trip  across 
these  plains  and  over  these  mountains,  by  wagon  train  or  stage. 
You  may  love  to  dwell  on  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  you 
may  see  on  the  route,  but  before  you  attempt  to  make  the  trip 
to  Idaho,  sit  down  by  your  own  fireside  and  contemplate  the 
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amoaat  of  ease  and  luxury  you  will  experience.  You  may 
build  your  airy  casdes  high  and  splendid,  and  gather  your  gold 
without  lltbor,  but  when  you  come  to  the  r^ity,  your  day 
dreams  of  home  and  comforts  will  send  a  thrill  of  anguish  to 
the  heart,  and  with  bitter  regret  will  you  long  for  the  day  when 
you  can  once  more  sit  by  the  hearthstone  with  those  you  love, 
and  be  satisfied  with  that  providence  which  supplies  your  evecy 
need,  without  the  gold.  When  the  storm  and  the  tempest,  on 
the  mountain  and  in  die  valley,  shall  beat  on  you,  and  your 
half  famished  beasts  look  in  dumb  silence  their  reproach,  when 
the  gnawings  of  hunger  seize  on  your  own  weary  and  worn 
frame,  then  will  you  remember  with  sorrow  the  blessings  of 
home  and  of  comfort.  No  song  of  the  morning  lark,  or  even 
die  plaindve  notes  of  the  whippoorwill,  will  serve  to  cheer  your 
lonely  hours.  There  are  not  even  frogs  to  pipe  their  notes  in 
the  evenmg  twilight  of  spring ;  no  cooing  of  the  dove  or  chirp 
of  the  robin  is  heard  in  the  dismal  silence  of  the  plains  or  the 
deep  glens  of  the  mountains.  No  note  of  civilization  will  sar 
lute  your  ear,  or  the  hum  of  industry  be  heard  throughout  this 
wild  and  romando  region,  and  your  visions  of  gold  will  vanish 
long  before  you  reach  the  land  of  its  deposit.  There  is  not  more 
than  one  out  of  ten  in  the  mining  districts  that  dig  for  gold 
after  their  arrival  there.  It  is  hard  labor,  and  none  ever  work 
so  hard  in  tilling  the  soil  as  those  who  work  the  mines.  This 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  seek  other  employment,  and  try  to 
live  an  easier  life  there.  But  few,  compared  with  the  number 
who  go,  return  much  better  off  than  when  they  started,  and 
thousands  beg  their  way  back  and  are  helped  home  by  their 
fiiends ;  yet  the  march  is  onward  and  westward.  The  overland 
emigration  during  the  past  year  is  estimated  at  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  persons. 

Our  next  trip  to  Montana  will  be  this  present  month  of 
May,  by  way  of  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  thirty  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  steamer,  and  thence  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  by  land  to  Virginia  City. 
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AETICLE    V. 

THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 

BT  THE  BBY.  W.  T.  SAYAGB,  FRAIfKLIN,  N.  K. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  aesembling  of  this  body,  it 
naturallj  engages  the  attention  of  thoughtful  persons  well 
affected  toward  Christianity  and  republican  institutions,  and 
especially  of  such  as  adhere  to  the  faith  and  polity  of  the  New 
En^and  fathers. 

Such  assemblages  have  been  rare  in  the  history  of  the  denom- 
nation,  not  more  than  four  or  five  of  them  having  been  held 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  we  are  free  to 
confess  to  having  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
calling  this  C!ouncil.  These,  however,  arose  not  because  there 
was  not  need  of  a  new  infusion  of  energy  into  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  New  England ;  nor  because  the  present  grand  period  in 
the  history  of  the  republic  is  not  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
rallying  of  religious  and  social  forces ;  nor  yet,  because  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  order  do  not  afford  the  peculiar  tonic 
energy  which  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  safety  of  the  country 
demand.  The  hesitation  was  as  to  whether  there  were  sense 
of  need,  conscious  responsibility  and  union  enough  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Congregational  commonwealth  to  make  them 
dioroughly  in  earnest,  and  to  give  the  movement  success; 
whether,  in  a  word,  the  denomination  wished  for  a  National 
Council. 

The  preliminary  conference  of  State  committees  of  Novem- 
ber 16th  and  17th,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  dispelled  from  our 
mind  all  doubt  in  the  premises.  There  the  map  of  the  country 
was  unrolled  and  the  action  of  the  older  parts  on  the  newer 
pointed  out ;  mistakes  in  past  effort  were  called  up  and  candidly 
admitted,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  evangelization  to 
be  accomplished  fully  set  forth.  Men  of  the  West,  this  side 
the  Rocky  Mountain  wall,  were  there  prompt  and  eager;, 
ministers  of  action  and  name,  and  noble  laymen,  endowed  with 
open  purse  and  ready  hands,  with  power  and  persuasion  on. 
their  lips.     Men  of  the  East,  and  of  the  Centre,  filled  with. 
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good  principles  and  skQled  to  know  the  times  were  there,  and 
could  not  fail  to  be  moved  bj  the  brave  spirits  taking  the  van. 
Whether  any  of  these  Westerners  had  been  on  gunboats  or  in 
the  lines,  at  the  taking  of  Forts  Donnelson  and  Henry,  or  at 
the  reduction  of  Vicksburg,  we  are  not  aware.  They  seemed 
at  least  to  be  of  the  same  quality,  and  soon  it  became  plain  that 
the  West  is  at  one  with  the  East,  or  rather  that  it  is  in  advance 
of  the  East  in  the  common  cause*  This  was  important  in  itself. 
We  deemed  it  of  account  also,  because,  in  the  moral  situation, 
as  in  the  military,  the  West  affords  one  main  point  d^appuij  at 
which  the  power  of  religious  democracy  must  be  applied  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society  at  the  South.  It  came  to  light  also 
that  the  West  originated  the  call  for  the  National  Council.  By 
its  suffirages  also,  the  body  was  located  at  the  capital  of  New 
England,  now,  as  always  in  the  past,  the  denominational 
centre. 

Eeligious  ideas  are  central  in  human  society.  The  Congre- 
gational principles  and  spirit  have  ever  been  the  heart  and  life 
of  New  England,  and  in  no  small  degree,  they  have  given  form 
and  support  to  the  institutions  of  the  republic.  **  The  princi- 
ples of  New  England,*'  said  Tocqueville,  ^have  imbued  the 
whole  Confederation,  and  extend  their  influence  to  the  whole 
American  world.'' 

There  has  occurred,  however,  a  wide  spread  departure,  and 
in  some  quarters  an  actual  apostasy,  from  the  primitive  fiiith 
and  polity.  The  foundations  on  which  the  church  and  the  re- 
public were  originally  built  have  been  extensively  removed,  and 
others  have  been  substituted,  unable  to  support  the  superincum- 
bent weight.  The  effect  on  the  republic  is,  that  the  edifice 
has  cracked  through  the  centre,  and  a  portion  of.  it  has  actu- 
ally fiillen,  while  the  entire  energies  of  the  country  are  de- 
manded to  restore  and  shore  up  the  structure  and  save  it  from 
min.  The  effect  on  the  church  is,  that  while  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  power  residing  in  it,  it  can  never  be  overthrown,  its 
etherial  spirit  is  depressed,  its  influence  is  limited  and  the  full 
work  given  it  to  perform  remains  unaccomplished.  All  things 
in  church  and  state  indicate  the  presence  of  one  of  those  marked 
eras  in  human  affairs,  when  causes  of  good  and  evil,  having 
long- operated  together  and  wrought  out  their  own  proper  re- 
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Btilts^  at  length  have  met  in  collision,  the  antagonistic  to  destroj 
each  other,  and  the  rest  to  combine  anew,  and  take  a  new  de* 
partore  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  generations  in  the  future. 

The  present  then,  it  appears,  is  the  appropriate  time  to  take 
away  the  false  and  restore  the  triie  foundations,  to  strengthen 
whatever  is  weak,  and  rally  anew  the  life  forces  of  the  nation. 
The  sword  is  doing  a  mighty  work  in  meeting  the  fierce  assaults 
of  a  false  civilization ;  but  there  is  a  mightier  work  to  be 
wrought  by  the  energies  of  peace.  All  spiritual  powers  should 
be  aroused  and  put  upon  the  field.  Has  Congregationalism 
grown  old  and  spent  its  force,  or  is  there  concealed  in  it  an 
energy  capable  of  yet  greater  expansion?  Has  this  organizing 
power,  so  efficient  for  good  at  the  outset  of  the  country,  and  so 
beneficent  in  all  its  subsequent  history,  any  farther  blessings  to 
confer  on  the  land  and  the  world?  For  men  of  faith  and  firee* 
dom  these  questions  admit  of  but  one  answer. 

The  design  of  the  present  movement  is  to  secure  a  revival 
and  greater  development  of  evangelical  Congregationalism ;  and 
the  main  significance  of  the  proposed  National  Council  must  be 
found  in  its  bearing  on  this  end.  As,  in  the  action  of  Congre- 
gational synods  in  the  past,  obstacles  are  to  be  removed  firom 
the  path,  new  avenues  to  effort,  if  need  be,  are  to  be  opened 
and  the  denomination  in  body  and  spirit  girded  anew  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  Council  will  prove  a  success, 
if  it  shall  be  found  gifted  with  insight,  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  power  of  adaptation  and  Christian  energy :  it  will  prove 
a  failure,  if,  by  the  frown  of  Heaven,  it  shall  be  found  bereft  of 
these  essential  qualifications. 

Here  are  churches  and  a  nation  two  centuries  and  a  half  old, 
advanced  beyond  infancy  and  youth,  just  entering  on  their  ma- 
turity. Trials  necessary  to  the  development  of  character  have 
come ;  the  heroic  period  is  reached.  Shortly  the  sword  will 
have  finished  its  necessary  work ;  in  the  changed  position  the 
armies  of  peace  need  reorganization  and  adaptation  anew  to  the 
field.  It  is  a  work  of  Christian  statesmanship.  The  genius 
and  manners  of  the  people,  as  trained  by  the  church  and  other 
agencies,  must  be  understood.  The  religious  institutions  and 
the  spirit  they  contain  must  be  appreciated.  The  mutual  action 
of  these  upon  one  another  must  be  ascertained,  and  wherever 
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found  necessary  adjusted  anew*  Obstacles  must  be  examined 
and  overcome.  If  the  church  has  been  cramped  and  confined, 
it  must  be  liberated.  All  things  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
divine  power  and  culture  may  be  best  received  by  Christians, 
and  the  spiritual  blessings  with  which  they  are  entrusted  in 
fullest  measure  communicated  to  the  world.  These  things, 
moreover,  must  be  done  in  such  manner  as  shall  find  approval 
by  the  constituency  which  the  Council  shall  represent ;  for  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  Congregational  polity,  the  acts  of  this 
body  will  be  invested  with  no  authority  over  any  church  or  in- 
dividual, except  so  far  as  the  weight  of  reason  they  may  carry 
shall  give  them  acceptance. 

What  then  is  the  actual  relationship  of  Congregationalism  to 
American  society  and  the  illumination  of  the  world  ?  What  is 
its  appropriate  function  in  the  republic?  What  is  its  place  in 
the  marshalling  of  the  forces  that  are  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Christ? 

If  it  should  be  affirmed  that  Congregationalism  is  the  de- 
mocracy of  religion,  the  form  most  homogeneous  with,  and 
nearly  allied  to  our  national  life,  and  withal  a  most  elastic  and 
vigorous  supporter  of  the  republic,  the  statement  would  help 
truly  to  define  its  political  affinities  and  relations.  This  localiza- 
tion of  it  would  be  just  in  relation  to  Presbyterianism,  a  par- 
tially oligarchic  system,  under  which  the  membership  and  the 
status  of  each  individual  are  dependent  on  a  few  elected  for  life, 
and  in  the  government  of  which  the  clerical  power  largely  pre- 
dominates. It  would  be  just  in  regard  to  Episcopalianism,  a 
monarchico- aristocratic  polity,  where  to  the  commons  is  united, 
in  the  governuient,  a  house  of  apostolically  consecrated  lords, 
and  where  the  diocesan  edifice  is  surmounted  by  the  jure  divino 
bishop.  The  statement  would  be  just,  a  fortiori^  in  reference 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  in 
each  of  which,  the  former  in  theory,  and  the  latter  in  practice, 
the  clergy  reign  supreme  and  the  people  are  without  voice  in 
the  fCDvemment.  In  distinction  from  all  these,  the  Congrega- 
tional system  presents  a  polity  where  all  power  resides  in  the 
body  of  the  people;  where  officers  are  held  constantly  re- 
sponsible to  them,  and  power  when  delegated  speedily  returns 
to  their  hands  again. 
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Should  it  be  asserted  further,  that  the  Congregational  polity, 
more  nearly  than  any  other,  exemplifies  the  divine  idea  indicated 
in  the  New  Testament ;  that  in  its  distinctive  principles  it  is  the 
very  one,  in  iact,  set  up  by  the  apostles  in  the  primitive  church, 
before  worldly  ambition  invaded  the  rights  of  Christian  pastors 
and  disciples,  we  would  not  dispute  the  thesis.  We  believe 
it  could  be  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  principles 
and  policy  of  Paul,  the  great  Christian  statesman,  and  his  coad- 
jutors ;  and  by  reference  also  to  the  particular  passages  in  which 
the  subject  is  brought  forward  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
churches  of  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  our  era  appear  to  have 
been  local  congregations  of  believers,  equal  with  each  other, 
having  the  power  of  self-government,  independent  for  securing 
thei)r  private  welfare,  but  united  in  the  fellowship  of  Christ  for 
accomplishing  the  general  purposes  of  his  kingdom.  Diocesan, 
classical,  provincial  or  national  churches  do  not  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided for  or  contemplated,  in  the  records  of  the  New  Testat 
ment. 

Should  it  be  said  that  Congregationalism  presents  the  ^(jlSty 
which  affords  the  most  direct  and  ready  action  to  the  power  of 
divine  truth,  and  which,  of  all  others,  relies  most  fully  and  ck-^ 
clufflvely  on  it  for  success  in  the  work  of  Christ's  kingdom ; 
^hile  we  regard  the  saying  as  true,  we  also  recognize  the^  fact 
stated  as  one  giving  fullest  honor  to  God  and  greatest  distlno^ 
tion  to  this  branch  of  the  Christian  church.  Intricate  church 
judicatories  and  centralized  authorities,  in  imitation  of  those  of 
human  governments,  with  the  unquestionable  advantages  soitie^ 
times  attending  them,  often  serve  to  overload  and  retatrd  the 
energy  of  the  truth.  The  simplest  forms  with  the  presence  of 
Christ,  are  found  to  be  enough. 

Should  it  be  added  to  these  statements,  that  wherever  this 
form  of  church  government  has  obtained  existence,  it  has  been 
attended  with  the  highest  and  best  results,  this  also  we  lire 
ready  to  accept.  We  gladly  accord  to  other  forms  of  church 
organization  the  full  measure  of  their  present  efficiency  and  of 
their  historical  renown.  To  the  achievements  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  we  are  not  blind.  Amidst  its  tnanifald 
atrocities  and  persecutions  of  God's  saints,  it  appears  at  some 
times  to  have  upheld  the  order  of  the  world,  and  to  have  saved 
26* 
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it  from  anarchy.  It  stored  and  preserved  from  destruction  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  with  treasures  of  ancient  literature,  and 
handed  down  the  priceless  deposit  to  later  times.  The  Episco- 
pal hierarchy,  despite  its  aristocratic  constitution  and  ritualistic 
arrogance,  has  stood  a  powerful  bulwark,  in  Europe,  at  least, 
against  the  deeper  reaction  of  the  Romish  despotism,  and  by  its 
noble  Christian  literature  and  active  Bible  circulation  has  greatly 
blest  the  world.  Of  the  polities  of  Luther  and  the  Genevan 
reformer,  the  children  of  liberty  and  intelligence  everywhere 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  The  achievements  of  the  churches  of 
Germany  and  Scotland  are  renowned  among  all  nations.  Our 
hearts  turn  to  them  with  fond  desire,  as  to  th^  brave  soldiers 
returning  from  their  conflicts  on  many  a  battle  field,  where  all 
that  is  valuable  to  us  was  saved  from  the  ruthless  foe.  Still 
we  can  not  forget  that  these  hierarchies  and  church  systems  are 
but  so  many  monui^ents  indicating  the  wanderings  of  Grod's 
people  away  from  the  true  path  marked  out  for  them. 
They  are  so  many  fortified  posts  erected  in  the  stress  of  the 
conflict  as  a  shelter  from  the  enemy.  Each  measures  off  its 
stadium  of  the  journey  back,  in  the  church's  return  to  a  pure 
Christianity.  Each  has  had  its  notable  conflicts  and  its  victo- 
ries. But  the  most  conspicuous  triumphs  ever  achieved  have 
been  secured  under  the  simplest  polity  through  which  Chris- 
tianity has  asserted  its  power  on  the  world.  We  refer  to  the 
earliest  successes  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost  onward ;  and  to  the  latest,  as  developed  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  ecclesiastical 
faith  and  polity  of  New  England  have  succeeded  in  developing 
religion  in  combination  with  liberty,  equality  of  conditions  and 
universal  intelligence,  in  a  manner  such  as  has  been  achieved 
in  no  other  age  or  country ;  and  they  seem  to  have  demon- 
strated the  principles  and  methods  by  which  an  enduring  repub- 
lic may  be  securely  established  —  the  greatest  social  problem 
of  the  Christian  era. 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,*  we  took  occasion  to 
mark  the  different  religious  and  political  elements  transported 
to  the  New  World  from  the  Old,  in  the  first  settlement  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  point  out  their  different  development  and 

•  The  Boston  Review.    Vol.  II.,  p.  69. 
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varying  resalts,  in  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  country. 
New  England  became  the  seat  of  Puritanism  and  democracy ; 
while  Virginia,  both  in  the  institutions  set  up  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  became  the  representative  of  Episcopalianism 
and  aristocracy.  In  the  expansion  of  the  two  systems  and  the 
contest  which  followed,  the  latter  retired  from  the  political  field, 
and  the  free  churches,  the  common  schools  and  the  printing 
press  carried  the  day :  the  republic  was  established.  But  on 
the  religious  field  the  democratic  polity  so  necessary  to  con- 
struct society  for  political  freedom,  retired.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  effect,  surrendered  existence  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  New  England.  They  abandoned  their  own  church  or- 
ganization and  consigned  over  the  plentiful  fruits  of  their  effort 
to  a  different  name  and  system.  This,  though  done  in  a  lofly 
spirit  of  Christian  fraternity,  we  regard  a  great  mistake.  Had 
New  England  done  the  same  in  the  political  field,  we  had  had 
no  republic  to-day. 

We  have  been  too  intimately  associated  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  not  to  bear  in  high  honor  the  noble  body  of  Chris- 
tians which  it  includes,  and  we  shall  never  utter  a  word  derog- 
atory to  its  distinguished  usefulness,  or  its  good  name.  But 
when  the  fact  is  stated  that  that  branch  of  the  Christian  church 
id  governed  entirely  by  the  clergy  and  by  a  life-elected  eldership, 
we  see  the  ineradicable  diversity  between  it  and  Congregational- 
ism ;  where  all  power  resides  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  To 
attempt  the  fusion  of  the  different  polities  is  vain-;  and  to  trans- 
fer the  elements  of  hundreds,  or  perchance  thousands  of  Con- 
gregational churches  from  a  republican  organization  to  an  aris- 
tocratic system,  we  can  not  think  to  have  been  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  changes  from  the  ancient  New  England  polity  to  the 
Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic  systems,  we  suppose  to  have 
been  far  less  frequent  and  important ;  and,  when  occurring,  to 
have  proceeded  on  quite  different  grounds ;  as  when  under  the 
reigning  equities  of  the  land,  a  person  here  and  there  appears, 
who  prefers  a  monarchical  form  of  government  to  that  of  the 
republic.  Some  personal  peculiarity  or  exigency  probably 
determines  his  predilection.  Thus,  tempest-tossed  clergymen 
sometimes  find  rest ;  and  young  ladies  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
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ment  come  to  sit  under  the  lawn  sleeves,  and  look  up  with  great 
refreshment  and  delight.  We  have  fellow  feeling  with  them, 
and  in  sympathy  would  recall  the  suggestion  of  Sterne  —  per- 
haps it  is  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey** ;  that  ^  when  the  situa- 
tion is  what  we  would  wish,  nothing  is  so  ill-timed  as  to  hint  at 
the  circumstances  which  made  it  so." 

Such,  then,  being  the  facts  of  Congregationalism,  and  such  its 
relation  to  American  society  and  the  cause  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  plain  that  its  proper  field  of  operations  is  the  entire  coun- 
try and  the  whole  world,  for  the  propagation  both  of  its  spirit 
and  form,  its  faith  and  organism,  its  doctrine  and  polity.  This 
branch  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  heart  of  hearts  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  It  should  not  be  hemmed  in  by  any  other 
organizations  or  powers  whatever,  but  girding  on  anew  its  well- 
proved  armor,  it  should  develop  its  utmost  power  and  accom- 
plish its  appropriate  results,  as  widely  as  possible.  In  the  spirit 
of  fraternal  love  to  all  who  adore  the  name  of  Jesus,  it  should 
seek  to  occupy  the  entire  land ;  as  far  forth  as  possible  it  should 
enter  and  bless  the  opening  South ;  and,  with  Christ  as  leader, 
and  clothed  with  the  influence  of  this  great  nation  it  has  done 
so  much  to  create,  it  should  publish  the  Gospel,  in  cooperation 
with  others,  to  the  whole  earth. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  there  are  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  Congregational  system  as  a  working  power,  on  the  field 
it  has  already  made  for  itself,  and  the  larger  field  it  is  called  to 
occupy. 

Some  difficulties  however,  that  seemed  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem, have  remarkably  disappeared  in  the  actual  experience  of 
the  denomination.  It  was  naturally  anticipated  that  democratic 
churches,  united  by  simply  spiritual  ties,  would  prove  deficient 
in  the  energy  necessary  to  project  their  influence  on  the  world, 
and  that  they  would  be  found  feeble  in  the  work  of  advancing 
Christ's  cause  in  places  where  his  name  is  not  known.  Provin- 
cial, diocesan  or  national  churches  have  been  thought,  by  their 
organization,  better  adapted  to  wield  the  power  of  Christianity 
and  win  triumphs  for  the  Gospel.  So  it  was  antecedently 
thought  of  republics  as  compared  with  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic governments,  in  reference  to  asserting  national  power  and 
wielding  on  foreign  nations  the  energies  of  war.    But  in  the  ao- 
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tual  experience  neither  of  republican  states  nor  republican 
churches  have  these  relative  disadvantages  been  realized.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  popular  principles  and  spirit  have  proved 
themselves  reliable  and  adequate  not  only  for  vigorous  action  in 
great  emergencies ,  but  also  for  sustained  effort  after  the  time  of 
excitement  is  past.  The  results  bearing  on  this  point  as  shown 
us  in  history  are  signally  significant  as  compared  with  all  that 
autocratic,  oligarchic  or  class  effort  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 
The  admirable  energy  and  constancy  of  the  democratic  North 
in  resisting  the  great  aristocratic  slaveholders'  rebellion,  and  the 
steady  vigor  of  the  constituency  of  the  American  Board  in 
their  aggressions  on  the  heathen  world,  in  behalf  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  illustrate  this. 

Yet  it  is  necessary  to  look  more  nearly  at  particular  facts  in 
the  condition  and  working  of  the  popular  system.  It  is  stated 
by  those  who  have  made  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  who 
know  whereof  they  affirm,  that  not  one  half  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  have  place  on  the  Sabbath,  in  any 
house  used  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  that  not  one 
half  the  people  ever  unite  in  such  worship.  The  same  condition 
of  things,  we  are  credibly  informed,  exists  also  in  the  States  of 
Mame  and  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  New  England  at 
large.  Now  the  Congregational  church  is  the  mother  church  of 
New  England.  Other  churches,  doubtless,  are  in  a  measure 
implicated  in  the  reproach,  but  the  mother  church  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  degree.  If  the  diocesan  of  London,  with  the  sec- 
ular and  spiritual  powers  vested  in  him  as  a  lord  of  the  realm 
and  bishop  of  Christ's  flock,  is  held  in  some  degree  responsible 
for  the  masses  of  ignorance  and  vice  fermenting  in  the  purlieus 
of  his  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  the  mother  church  of  New 
England  in  some  measure  amenable  for  the  falling  off  of  the 
people  from  loyalty  to  God  and  the  principles  of  the  Fathers  ? 
The  point  of  difficulty  is  this  :  Are  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  competent  to  fill  the  place  they  occupy  ?  Are 
they  masters  of  the  position,  so  as  adequately  to  accomplish 
God's  work,  or  are  they  practically  incompetent?  In  no  proper 
consideration  of  the  subject  can  thb  aspect  of  it  be  overlooked. 
It  presents  a  most  prominent  difficulty.  The  Fathers  settled 
New  England  for  the  express  purpose  of  worshipping  God  and 
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founding  a  Christian  commonwealtli,  and  now  a  majoritj  do 
not  worship  him  at  all.     The  result  is  significant. 

There  are  difficulties  also  in  the  action  of  the  Congregational 
system,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  non-action  of  it.  There 
is  a  prevailing  indifference  to  Congregational  principles^  mani- 
festing itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  ignorance,  again  as- 
suming the  aspect  of  careless  neglect,  and  often,  when  difficult 
or  unpleasant  duty  is  enjoined,  developing  itself  as  sheer  cow- 
ardice. The  demoralization  appears  extensively  in  individ- 
uals, in  churches  and  in  more  general  ecclesiastical  bodies.  In 
some  places,  in  fact,  it  hardly  seems  apparent  that  there  is  a 
church  government  at  all.     Let  examples  speak : 

A  pastor  and  church  invite  a  mutual  council  to  advise  re- 
specting his  dismission  from  the  pastorate.  Difficulties  have 
arisen,  not  affecting  his  character  and  general  usefulness,  but 
bearing  on  his  success  in  that  locality.  After  candid  inquiry 
and  deliberation  the  councQ  advises  that  he  be  dismissed,  on 
conditions  found  equitable  in  the  case.  The  church  assembles 
and  hears  the  result;  but,  declining  the  conditions,  holds  the 
pastor  dismissed.  Ere  long  it  calls  another  paator  and  summons 
another  council.  This  body,  without  question  respecting  the 
past,  proceeds  at  once  to  examine  the  new  shepherd  and  install 
him  over  the  flock.  What  a  mockery  of  equity,  order  and 
Christian  brotherhood  I  It  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  their 
own  church  polity  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  beautiful  town ; 
or  else  that,  by  general  consent,  it  had  been  banished  from  it. 
Did  the  council  aid  to  plant  it  there? 

Here  is  another  case :  A  pastor  is  called  to  a  council  assem- 
bled to  pacify  brethren  and  heal  strife  in  a  neighboring  church. 
In  loyalty  to  Christ,  he  goes  to  express  the  fellowship  of  the 
disciples  in  the  emergency  that  has  arisen ;  he  bears  his  own 
expenses,  and  day  after  day  devotes  his  time  and  energies  to 
hearing  the  case,  in  company  with  his  associates ;  he  reaches  a 
clear  decision  in  his  own  judgment,  and  it  is  expressed  in  the 
result.  Henceforth,  ceaseless  hostility  pursues  him  from  that 
quarter  —  an  enmity  as  inveterate  as  his  judgment  has  been 
clear  and  logically  uttered.  Unlike  the  civil  judiciary,  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  has  lost  its  influence  as  such,  and  pains 
and  penalties  often  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  individual  supporters 
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of  gospel  equity  and  truth.  Their  consolation  flows  only  from 
some  of  those  sources  whence  Gibbon  finds  such  ample  solace 
for  the  faithful  CTprian,  under  the  tortures  of  his  bloody  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Take  still  another  case ;  A  church  seeks  for  itself  a  pastor ; 
a  candidate  is  heard  and  invited  to  the  office ;  he  accepts  the 
call  and  is  settled.  Shortly  dissent  appears.  Some  erro- 
neous or  improper  view  is  presented  from  the  pulpit,  the 
preacher  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  or  rotation  is  desirable.  A 
council  ensues.  The  pastor,  sincere,  loyal  to  Christ,  self-sacri- 
ficing,  at  the  caprice  of  a  few  persons  is,  in  effect,  put  on  trial 
for  what  to  him  is  dearer  than  life,  reputation,  involving  the 
power  to  do  good.  For  expediency's  sake  he  is  dismissed, 
while  the  grand  equities  pertaining  to  character  and  public  use- 
fulness are  destroyed.  Meanwhile  Presbytery  looms  up  in  the 
distance,  a  bulwark  of  defence  for  its  faithful  supporters.  Some 
kind,  sympathizing  lady  puts  into  his  hand  a  little  volume 
demonstrating  the  order  and  beauties  of  the  Episcopalian  fold. 
Or  if  the  arrow  in  his  soul  is  peculiarly  deadly,  the  apostolic 
grace  of  Bome  offers  him  the  only  genuine  resource. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  theological  seminary  in  New  York 
dty,  under  the  direction  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian  church, 
has  recently  contained  a  larger  number  of  students  from  Con- 
gregational families  than  were  found  at  the  time  in  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Congregational  seminary  at  Andover.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  regarding  the 
pupils,  but  that  some  of  the  distinguished  teachers  at  the  New 
York  institution  have  drawn  strength  from  the  free  air  and  polity 
of  New  England,  we  are  aware.  How  it  may  be  at  present 
with  the  Presbyterian  seminary  in  the  queen  dty  of  the  West, 
we  do  not  know,  but  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  had  an  institution 
been  taken  from  the  heart  of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  and 
been  dropped  down  bodily  on  Walnut  Hills,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  in  its  origin  more  thoroughly  Congregational,  profes- 
sors and  students,  than  the  Lane  Seminary  at  that  time. 

Many  influences,  doubtless,  concur  in  producing  such  results, 
but  the  general  sluggishness,  if  we  should  not  rather  call  it 
paralysis  of  the  Congregational  organism,  has  great  effect. 
Ministerial  character  is  not  adequately  protected  in  New  Eng- 
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land,  by  its  ecclesiastical  polity.  Gifted  young  men,  required 
to  abjure  the  world,  and  live  solely  for  the  interest  of  another, 
will  not  surrender  all  remaining  to  them  of  value  to  the  caprice 
of  indifference,  prejudice  and  undefined  usage.  And  men, 
longer  in  the  minbtry,  who  are  willing,  and  more  than  willing, 
to  bear  opposition  from  the  enemy,  for  Christ's  sake,  may  not 
fed  called  on  every  day  to  exercise  the  sublimities  of  their  holy 
religion,  and  in  order  to  maintain  their  own  integrity  and  self- 
respect  be  crucified  in  the  name  and  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Gospel.  The  avowal  of  the  calm  and  heroic  Edwards  the  elder 
— ^never  more  calm  and  heroic  than  in  the  Northampton  troubles 
of  1750 — has  embodied  the  sentiment  of  many  an  observer  of 
the  administration  of  the  Congregational  polity  since :  '*  I  have 
long  been  perfectly  out  of  conceit  of  our  unsettled,  independent, 
confused  way  of  church  government  in  the  land."  If  the  diffi- 
culty now  referred  to  were  organic,  it  might  find  its  appropri- 
ate remedy,  where  President  Edwards  was  inclined  to  seek  it, 
by  the  introduction  of  Presbyterian  elements,  or  by  importing 
an  element  of  power  from  some  other  source ;  but  as  the  eccen- 
tric or  sluggish  action  is  simply  practical,  the  correction  should 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  genius  and  laws  of  the  system. 

In  regard  to  the  non-evangelized  majority  of  the  New  Eng- 
land population,  and  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Congre- 
gational polity,  the  National  Council  is  called  to  an  important 
work.  The  latter  topic  we  regard  as  vital.  The  successful 
power  must,  and  will  have  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
aspiring  young.  It  is  suicide  to  drive  them  off  to  other  arms 
in  the  grand  service. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  character,  position  and  relations  of 
the  denomination,  and  the  design  of  the  National  Council  with 
reference  to  its  revivification  and  increased  efficiency,  the  ques* 
tion  remains.  What  is  it  incumbent  on  that  body  to  do?  In 
what  way  will  the  Council  best  meet  the  demands  of  the  world 
and  of  Christ's  kingdom?  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  outline 
our  answer : 

In  the  first  place,  it  behooves  the  National  Council,  when 
assembled,  to  define  to  itself,  and  clearly  symbolize  to  others, 
what  evangelical  Congregationalism  is,  body  and  soul,  organ- 
ism and  spirit,  the  earthly  chalice  and  the  heavenly  wine  con- 
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tained  in  it ;  and  thus  show  forth  the  divine  strength  and  solace 
by  which  it  has  hitherto  wrought,  and  still  aims  to  accomplish 
results  in  the  country  and  world.  This  includes  a  statement  of 
doctrines  and  polity  —  the  evangelic  faith  of  the  Fathers  ren- 
dered with  their  full  vigor,  yet  made  clear  to  the  modes  of 
thought  of  the  present  time ;  and  the  principles  of  church  gov- 
ernment elaborated  and  settled  during  the  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies past.  This  will  again  lift  the  torch  on  high.  It  will 
display  anew  the  central  power  of  New  England  civilization, 
*  which,"  in  Tocqueville*s  language,  **  after  it  has  diffused  its 
warmth  around,  tinges  the  distant  horizon  with  its  glow." 

But  the  most  important  work  of  the  Council  will  be,  to  fling 
the  power  of  the  denomination,  with  greater  directness  and  en- 
ergy, on  the  field  of  action.  There  are  here  several  particulars : 
The  denomination  must  stand  on  its  own  principles,  act 
in  its  own  spirit  and  methods,  and  act  wherever  work  for 
Christ  is  to  be  done.  It  must  accord  the  same  right  of  effort 
to  all  others.  It  must  act  with  greatly  increased  vigor.  For, 
let  it  be  considered,  it  has  a  wider  base  of  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity on  which  to  stand  than  any  other  branch  of  the  church, 
and  it  can  therefore  act  more  powerfully  than  any  other.  Be- 
sides, this  is  the  only  specific  which  Congregationalism  needs  to 
give  life  and  indwelling  power  to  its  polity.  It  is  the  breeze 
necessary  to  fill  its  sails  and  speed  it  on  its  way.  In  the  pres- 
ent relaxation  of  its  powers,  it  is  the  gun-call  of  Sumter,  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  hidden  energies  to  meet  dangers  at  home.  To 
all  democracies  in  church  and  state,  action  is  necessary,  inces- 
sant effort ;  or  torpor  ensues  and  death. 

The  preliminary  Conference  has  recommended  many  lines  of 
effort  to  the  consideration  of  the  body ;  others  may  occur.  The 
opening  home  field  is  immense.  The  South  will  soon  task  all 
capacities  of  effort.  The  world  belongs  to  Christ,  and  must  be 
conquered  for  him.  May  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  rest  on 
the  great  Council,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  servant  Paul,  that, 
with  true  and  comprehensive  Christian  statesmanship,  it  may 
act  aright  for  the  present  emergency  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
grand  future. 

VOL.  V. — ^NO.  XXVII.  26 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
CHARLES  WESLEY  AND    METHODIST  HYMNS. 

BT  THB  RBY.  JOHN  O.  HALE,  BAST  POULTNBT,  TT. 

In  the  Bibliot/ieca  Sacra  for  January  and  April,  1864,  are  two 
articles  on  Charles  Wesley  and  Methodist  Hymns,  by  the  Rev. 
Frederic  M.  Bird,  of  Philadelphia.  These  articles  exalt  Mr. 
Wesley  very  highly  as  a  writer  of  hymns.  We  can  best  give 
the  animus  of  the  articles  by  quoting  the  concluding  paragraphs. 

'*  It  has  beea  considered  a  difficult  point  to  decide  which  is  eatitled 
to  stand  first  among  hymn-writers,  Charles  Wesley  or  Dr.  Watts. 
The  difficulty  lies  simply  here,  that  Dr.  Watts  was  merely  a  hymn- 
writer,  and  could  and  did,  most  naturally,  put  all  his  powers  within 
the  proper  limits  of  a  song  suited  to  public  worship.  The  only 
thing  to  ask  relative  to  anything  of  his  is,  is  it  good  enough? 
Whereas  twenty  reasons  may  unfit  Wesley's  poems  for  that  use.  If 
a  piece  of  the  Doctor's  is  unfit  to  sing,  it  is  probably  unfit  to  read : 
not  so  with  the  other ;  for  Wesley  was  a  poet  in  a  larger  sense.  " 
Their  relative  claims  aa  poets  will  soon  be  settled  by  the  good  taste 
of  competent  judges,  whenever  Wesley's  poetry  becomes  sufficiently 
known.  Dr.  Watts'  confession  that  hb  rival's  "  Wrestling  Jacob  " 
was  worth  all  his  own  efiusions,  proves  nothing  but  the  modesty 
and  generosity  of  the  speaker ;  but  there  are  other  grounds  for  be- 
lieving that  Wesley  excelled  him  in  originality,  variety,  intensity, 
and  elevation.  Dr.  Watts  has  been  appreciated  within  the  church 
at  large  ;  Charles  Wesley  has  not.  Let  him  not  be  judged  further 
than  as  he  is  known. 

^'  It  is  an  easy  task  to  compare  our  poet  with  the  other  more 
eminent  hymnists.  Doddridge  and  Steele  are  diluted  reproductions 
of  Dr.  Watts.  Montgomery,  a  professed  and  life-long  poet,  is  infe- 
rior to  Wesley  in  all  the  qualities  mentioned  above,  and  in  no  re- 
spect above  him  in  propriety,  harmony,  and  grace  of  style.  Heber, 
the  most  elegant  and  mellifluous  of  sacred  poets,  is  not  more  polished 
and  fluent  than  his  Methodist  predecessor ;  nor  has  he  anything  of 
his  solidity,  strength  and  fire.  Cowper  is  the  greatest  name  in  the 
hymn  books ;  but  Cowper's  best  poems,  which  are  very  few,  are 
but  equal,  not  superior,  to  Wesley's  best,  which  are  very  many. 
Toplady  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Methodist  poet ;  but  Toplady 
borrowed  his  inspiration  from  Wesley,  and  reproduced  his  style  ;  and 
it  is  the  Calvinist's  highest  praise  that  his  finest  pieces  are  undistin- 
guishable  from  those  of  his  Arminian  neighbor.     No  other  names 
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in  British  sacred  lyric  poetry  can  be  mentioned  with  that  of  Charles 
Wesley :  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  counted  their 
poems  by  dozens  or  hundreds,  while  he  by  thousands ;  and  that  his 
thousands  were  in  power,  in  elegance,  in  devotional  and  literary 
Talue  above  thevr  few,  we  call  him  yet  more  confidently,  great  among 
poets,  and  prince  of  English  hymnists." 

These  are  words  of  high  praise.  How  does  the  reviewer  ver- 
ify them  ?  It  surely  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  in  two  ar- 
ticles, covering  over  seventy  pages  in  the  Biblioikeca^  he  should 
prove  and  exemplify  the  principal  points  he  mates.  He  has 
indeed  furnished  illustrations  of  the  last  two  of  the  four  points 
in  which  he  declares  Wesley  superior  to  Watts;  viz.,  the  "in- 
tensity ^  of  his  hatred  to  Calvinism,  and  his  Icarean  "  elevation," 
after  the  example  of  that  unfortunate  youth  who  soared  too  near 
the  sun.     See  page  142  of  Bib.  Sac.^  vol.  21. 

'*  On  the  wings  of  his  love  I  was  carried  above 
All  sin  and  temptation  and  pain ; 
I  could  not  believe  that  I  ever  should  grieve, 
That  I  ever  should  suffer  again. 

"  I  rode  on  the  sky  (Freely  justified  I !) 
Nor  envied  Elijah  his  seat ; 
My  soul  mounted  higher,  in  a  chariot  of  fire, 
And  the  moon  it  was  under  my  feet !" 

Having  attained  that "  elevation,**  let  us  glance  at  a  single 
example  of  the  '*  intensity  "  referred  to.     Page  291. 

"  My  soul  it  harrows  up.  It  freezes  all  my  blood. 
My  tingling  ears  I  fain  would  stop  Against  their  hfUish  Qod^ 
Constrained,  alas !  to  hear  His  reprobating  roar^ 
And  see  him  horribly  appear  All  stained  with  human  goreJ*^ 

The  italics  are  not  ours.  We  choose  not  to  defile  our  pages 
with  further  extracts  of  this  sort.  Even  his  panegyrist  is  con- 
strained to  say;  "If  Toplady  ever  saw  that  verse,  no  wonder 
that  he  called  the  Wesley s  blasphemers." 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Charles  Wesley, 
published  in  London,  1841,  says  of  him:  "It  does  not  appear 
that  any  person,  besides  himself,  in  any  section  of  tbe  universal 
church,  has  either  written  so  many  hymns,  or  hymns  of  such 
surpassing  excellence."  The  first  part  of  this  claim  doubtless 
must  be  admitted.     Mr.  Bird  gives  a  list  of  between  four  thou- 
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eand  and  five  thousand  of  Wesley^s  published  hymns,  and  it  is 
said  there  are  nearly  as  many  more  which  have  never  seen  the 
light.  According  to  the  same  authority,  ^  the  published  Wes- 
leyan  hymns  are  five  times  as  numerous  as  'Dr,  Watts.'** 
**  The  other  point,  as  to  their  surpassing  excellence,**  our  re- 
viewer well  remarks,  "is  not  so  easily  settled,  being  a  matter  of 
taste  and  judgment,**  Refer  again  to  our  first  quotation  from 
Wesley  above,  ^  On  the  wings  of  his  love,**  etc.,  and  compare 
with  it  some  of  Watts*  hymns  founded  on  Canticles,  after  read- 
ing our  reviewer^s  deliberately  expressed  judgment,  page  143, 
"his  wildest  pieces  have  more  sense  and  taste  than  Watts* 
hymns  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.**  Take,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing, Hynm  146,  Book  I : 

"  Go,  worship  at  Lnmanuers  feet ; 
See,  in  his  face  what  wonders  meet ; 
Earth  is  too  narrow  to  express 
His  worth,  his  glory,  or  his  grace. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Is  He  a  Rose  ?    Not  Sharon  yields 
Such  fragrancy  in  all  her  fields ; 
Or  if  the  Lily  he  assume, 
The  valleys  bless  the  rich  perfume.** 

And  so  on  through  the  hymn. 

Is  there  no  sense  or  taste  in  this  ?  But  it  may  be  that  the 
reviewer  had  reference  to  the  collection  of  hymns  expressly 
founded  on  **the  Song  of  songs,  which  is  Solomon*s.'*  Turn 
we  then  to  those.     Hymn  67,  Book  I : 

"  Thou  whom  my  soul  admires  above 
All  earthly  joy  and  earthly  love- 
Tell  me,  dear  Shepherd,  let  me  know 
Where  do  thy  sweetest  pastures  grow  ?" 
Or  Hynm  72 : 

*' Jesus,  thou  everlasting  King, 
Accept  the  tribute  which  we  bring; 
Accent  the  weU  deserved  renown. 
And  wear  our  praises  as  thy  crown." 

Or  we  would  securely  rest  the  decision  on  the  judgment  of 
any  unprejudiced  person  of  refined  taste,  taking  any  one  of  the 
series  referred  to,  and  comparing  it  with  that  quoted  from 
Wesley. 
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David  Creamer,  in  his  Methodist  Hymnology,  New  York, 
1848,  ventures  the  opinion  that  the  man  is  not  bom  who  should 
fully  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  Methodist  poet.  But  Mr. 
Creamer,  we  must  suppose,  did  not  then  know  of  Mr.  Bird. 
He  had  not  then  written  and  published  his  articles  in  the  Btbli" 
oiheca  Sacra.  Although  some  things  in  these  articles  may  seem 
to  betoken  extreme  youth  on  the  part  of  their  writer,  we  can 
hardly  think  it  true  that  he  was  not  yet  bom  in  1848. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do  not  call  in  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  Wesley  has  written  some  very  fine  hymns. 
The  hymn  commencing : 

"Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul," 

is  enough  to  establish  his  claim  as  a  hymn  writer  of  eminence. 
Says  Montgomery,  very  high  authority :  ''  Next  to  Dr.  Watts, 
as  a  writer  of  hymns,  undoubtedly  stands  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wesley."  What  we  object  to  in  the  articles  under  considera- 
tion, is  the  exaltation  of  Wesley  so  fer  above  all  others,  and 
even  disdaining  the  comparison  of  him  with  Dr.  Watts,  page 
139.  Being  thus  provoked  to  the  comparison,  we  propose  to 
institute  it  to  a  certain  extent. 

Our  reviewer  will  have  his  favorite  seldom  halt.  Never  does 
he  admit  his  inferiority  to  Watts  in  any  department.  He  has 
much  to  say  of  other  hymn  writers  being  prosaic ;  seldom  or 
never  does  he  admit  it  of  Wesley.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose 
that  his  extracts  will  generally  be  of  Wesley's  most  poetical  and 
beet.  Here  is  what  he  terms  "  a  sensible  and  pious  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  mystery  in  the  ordinance  "  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, page  285 : 

"  How  he  did  these  creatures  raise,  And  make  this  bread  and  wine 
Organs  to  convey  his  grace  To  this  poor  soul  of  mine, 
I  can  not  the  way  descry,  Need  not  know  the  mystery ; 
Only  this  I  know,  that  I  Was  blind,  but  now  I  see." 

Pious  and  sensible  this  may  be,  but  is  it  poetical?  Compare 
with  it  Watts'  '*  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,"  and,  in 
fact,  his  entire  Book  HI,  and  where  will  you  find  anything 
equally  prosaic? 

In  1767  Wesley  published  a  volume  of  "  Hymns  for  the  Use 
of  Families."    The  titles  of  some  of  these  are;  "For  a  child 
in  the  Small  Pox,"  "For  a  child  Cuttmg  his  Teeth,"  "  At  send- 
26* 
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ing  a  child  to  the  Boardmg  School,''  etc.  Of  £hem  our  re- 
viewer remarks;  ''Where  others  would  produce  mere  'prose 
tagged  with  rhyme,'  Charles  Wesley  shows  £he  genuine  poet ; 
where  others  would  be  drearily  and  lifelessly  commonplace,  he 
has  solid  ideas,  expressed  with  elegance,  originality  and  force ; 
where  others  are  either  pompous  or  mawkish,  he  is  natural, 
tender,  manly  and  earnest.  No  other  poet  has  been  able  to 
write  on  such  minute  and  common  subjects,  without  first  leay- 
ing  his  poetry  behind  him ;  but  the  Methodist  Pegasus  ambles 
through  bedrooms  and  parlors,  or  soars  from  the  house-top  to 
heaven,  as  gracefully  as  if  he  were  on  the  smoothest  and  most 
frequented  road."  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  re- 
viewer does  not  here  take  out  this  wonderful  steed,  and  put  him 
through  his  paces.  But  this  serious  deficiency  is  partly  made 
up  under  the  head  of  "Hymns  for  Children  and  Others  of 
lUper  Years."    Here  is  a  specimen : 

"How  wretched  are  the  hojn  at  school,  Who  wickedly  delight 
To  mock,  and  call  each  other  fool,  And  with  each  other  fight : 
Who  soon  their  innocency  lose,  And  learn  to  curse  and  swear. 
Or  if  they  do  no  harm,  suppose  That  good  enough  they  are !" 

This  the  reviewer  has  the  want  either  of  candor  or  judgment 
to  say  "is  about  the  level  of  Watts'  most  juvenile  melodies." 
Since  reading  that  statement,  we  have  read  all  of  Watts*  "  Di- 
vine and  Moral  Songs,"  but  find  nothing  to  compare  with  that 
exhibition  of  "  the  Methodist  Pegasus."  Take  another  spec- 
imen : 

'*  Idle  boys  and  men  are  found  Standing  on  the  devil^s  ground : 
He  will  give  them  work  to  do ;  He  will  pay  their  wages  too.*^ 

This  may  be  an  imitation  from  Watts' 

'*  In  works  of  labor,  or  of  skill,  I  would  be  busy  too ; 
For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  For  idle  hands  to  do  ** ; 

but  how  vast  is  the  improvement  I  How  gracefully  does  our 
winged  horse  amble  through  the  bedroom  and  parlor,  distancing 
all  competitors  I 

The  following  stanza  is  quoted  by  our  reviewer  firom  a  hymn 
which  he  says -^  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  kind,"  page  805. 

*<  O  that  I  may  never  know  What  the  wicked  people  do  I 
Sin  is  contrary  to  Thee,  Sin  is  the  forbidden  tree." 
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This  is  a  speoiipen  of  hymns  **  which  combine  solid  piety  and 
poetry  with  infantine  simplicity  and  sweetness."  We  admit  the 
infantine  simplicity  of  the  first  two  lines,  and  are  willing  to 
allow  the  solid  piety  of  the  whole ;  but  precisely  where  the  po- 
etry and  the  sweetness  come  m,  we  wish  the  reviewer  had 
pointed  out  more  definitely.  We  should  never  have  suspected 
that  Watts'  songs  were  ^  mere  prose  tagged  with  rhyme,"  while 
this  alone  was  "  genuine  poetry " ;  that  Watts'  songs  are 
^drearily  and  lifelessly  commonplace,"  while  this  contains  ^' solid 
ideas,  expressed  with  elegance,  originality  and  force";  that 
Watts  is  "  either  pompous  or  mawkish,"  while  Wesley  is  **  natu- 
ral, tender,  manly  and  earnest" ;  we  say,  we  should  never  have 
suspected  all  this  from  our  own  small  knowledge  of  the  two 
writers,  nor  even  from  the  choice  specimens  of  Wesley  culled 
by  his  panegyrist,  had  he  not  kindly  made  his  comments  on 
them,  and  expatiated  at  large  on  their  rare  beauty. 

We  notice  one  extract  among  these  hymns  for  children  which 
we  quote  for  the  sake  of  a  question.  It  is  a  description  of 
^  Primitive  Christianity." 

*'  Small  leanung  they  had.  And  wanted  no  more : 
Not  many  could  read.  Bat  all  could  adore : 
No  help  from  the  College  Or  School  they  received, 
Content  with  HIb  knowledge,  In  whom  they  believed/* 

Does  this  convey  Wesley's  real  opinion  of  the  value  of  learn- 
ing? It  reminds  us  at  least  of  the  time  when  it  was  common 
for  the  followers  of  Wesley  to  dedidm  against  an  educated  min- 
istry or  "  college-lamed  men." 

Our  reviewer  is  not  a  little  troubled  that  some  of  Wesley's 
hymns  have  been  attributed  to  other  writers.  He  asks,  ^  Why 
do  several  of  the  Methodist's  finest  hymns  —  *  Blow  ye  the 
trumpet,  blow';  *  Light  of  those  whose  dreary  dwelling'; 
*  From  the  throne  of  God  there  springs ' ;  almost  universally 
appear  credited  to  Toplady?"  **  Ignorance  or  mistake,  of 
course ;  but  what  caused  liie  mistake  or  ignorance  ?  It  was 
wilful  somewhere,  with  somebody."  We  would  like  to  see 
some  proof,  were  proof  possible  —  and  if  not  possible,  the 
assertion  ought  not  to  be  made  —  of  the  assertion  on  page  315  : 
^  We  have  seen  collections  of  size  and  respectability,  in  which 
his  poems  are  either  totally  kept  out,  or  carefully  ascribed  to 
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some  one  eke,  or,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  left  anony- 
mous/'    Without  proof,  we  must  remain  sceptical. 

In  the  comparison  of  Watts  with  Wesley,  we  labor  under  a 
disadvantage  in  the  very  general  familiarity  of  people  with 
Watts'  productions.  The  beauties  of  his  hymns  are  overlooked, 
just  as  we  are  sometimes  insensible  of  the  beauty,  physical  or 
moral,  of  those  with  whom  we  most  intimately  associate.  See 
for  example  hymn  66,  book  II,  commencing,  ^^  There  is  a  land  of 
pure  delight."     How  truly  poetic  the  conception  of  the  fourth 

stanza: 

**  But  timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink 
To  cross  this  narrow  sea ; 
And  linger  shivering  on  the  brink, 
And  fear  to  launch  away." 

The  two  first  versions  of  the  90th  Psalm  are  marked  by  the 
truest  elevation  of  sentiment,  not  that  of  the  high-flyer  who  pro- 
poses to  leap  over  the  moon,  but  a  calm,  sober  dignity.  Notice 
particularly  the  following  stanzas,  and  see  if  they  be  prosaic. 

*'  The  busy  tribes  of  flesh  and  blood. 
With  all  their  lives  and  cares, 
Are  carried  downwards  by  Thy  flood, 
And  lost  in  following  years. 

'*  Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream. 
Bears  all  its  sons  away ; 
They  fly  forgotten,  as  a  dream 
Dies  at  the  opening  day.'V 

What  will  you  find  more  graphic  in  Wesley  than  the  follow- 
ing from  the  93d  Psalm,  rendered  by  Watts? 

*'  In  vain  the  noisy  crowd.  Like  billows  fierce  and  loud, 
Against  thine  empire  rage  and  roar ; 
In  vain,  with  angry  spite.  The  surly  nations  fight, 
And  dash  like  waves  against  the  shore. 

*'  Let  floods  and  nations  rage.  And  all  their  powers  engage ; 
Let  swelling  tides  assault  the  sky ; 
The  terrors  of  thy  fi^wn  Shall  beat  their  madness  down ; 
Thy  throne  forever  stands  on  high." 

We  have  been  interested  of  late  in  Roundel]  Palmer's  Book 
of  Praise.  The  author,  or  compiler,  is  understood  to  be  an 
English  lawyer,  high  in  office,  and  a  churchman.  The  book 
includes  devotional  poetry  of  every  kind,  such  as  seemed  to 
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him  of  peculiar  excellence.  Mr.  Palmer  can  hardly  be  Bup- 
posed  to  have  a  denominational  prejudice  against  Wesley,  a  life- 
long churchman,  over  Watts,  an  avowed  non-conformist,  but 
he  selects  from  Watts  forty  one  pieces  and  from  Wesley  only 
twenty  eight,  including  two  of  which  Wesley  wrote  but  one 
stanza,  or  less,  leaving  Watts  to  Wesley  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  two. 

Mr.  Bird  claims  that  Wesley  excels  Watts  in  variety.  The 
Book  of  Praise  is  arranged  by  subjects  in  thirty-six  divis- 
ions, twenty  five  of  which  contain  hymns  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Watts,  while  only  fifteen  have  anything  of  Charles  Wesley's. 
By  that  standard,  in  the  judgment  of  Roundell  Palmer,  Wesley 
has  only  three  fifths  the  variety  of  Watts. 

Our  reviewer  makes  short  work  of  Doddridge  and  Mrs. 
Steele,  turning  them  off  with  the  remark  that  they  ^  are  diluted 
reproductions  of  Dr.  Watts.''    But  the  author  of 

•*  Father !  whate'er  of  earthly  bliss'' ; 
<*  The  mind  was  formed  to  mount  sublime'' ; 
*•  Far  from  these  narrow  scenes  of  night" ; 

deserves  higher  praise  than  to  be  styled  a  diluted  reproduction 
even  of  the  greatest  hymn-writers.    And  Doddridge  who  wrote 

'*  Ye  golden  lamps  of  heaven,  farewell" ; 
*'  Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love" ; 

should  not  be  dismissed  so  contemptuously. 

Montgomery  our  reviewer  makes,  like  Watts,  **  inferior  to 
Wesley"  "  in  originality,  variety,  intensity  and  elevation,"  ^  and 
in  no  respect  above  him  in  propriety,  harmony,  and  grace  of 
style."  We  refer  to  the  hymn,  "  Friend  after'  fiiend  departs," 
and  quote  the  last  stanza : 

'*  Thus  star  by  star  declines,  Till  all  are  passed  away, 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines  To  pure  and  perfect  day ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night ; 
They  hide  themselyes  in  heaven's  own  light" ; 

as  embodying  highly  poetical  conceptions  in  the  most  appropri- 
ate and  beautiful  language.     Becall  also  that  sweet  hymn 

**  Frayer  is  the  sonl's  sincere  desire ;" 
and  for  an  instance  of  true  elevation ; 

'«0!  Spirit  of  the  living  God!" 
and  of  intensity ; 
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**  Mercy  alone  can  meet  my  case ;  For  mercy.  Lord,  I  cry : 
Jesus  I  Redeemer !  show  Thy  face  In  mercy,  or  I  die. 

♦  ♦♦•♦♦♦ 

I  perish,  and  my  doom  were  just ;   But  wilt  Thou  leave  me  ?  No ; 
I  hold  thee  fast,  my  hope,  my  trust ;  I  will  not  let  thee  go  P 

The  intensity  is  equal  to  that  most  intense  of  Wesley's  pieces, 
'*  Wrestling  Jacob,"  so  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Watts.  No- 
tice, too,  that  gem  by  Montgomery ; 

••  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep." 

For  originality  and  elevation  read  Montgomery's 

*•  A  poor  wayfaring  man  of  grief" ; 

which  is  excelled  by  very  few  pieces  ever  written  by  Wesley. 
What  did  Wesley  ever  write  surpassing,  in  the  qualities  just 
named,  Montgomery's  **  Forever  with  the  Lord  "  ?  Some  stan- 
zas of  this  must  be  inserted  : 

"  Here  in  the  body  pent,  Absent  from  Him  I  roam. 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent,  A  day^s  march  nearer  home. 

**  My  Father^s  house  on  high,  Home  of  my  soul !  how  near 
At  times,  to  faith^s  foreseeing  eye,  Thy  golden  gates  appear! 

"  Yet  clouds  will  intervene.  And  all  my  prospect  flies ; 
Like  Noah^s  dove,  I  flit  between  Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 

''Anon  the  clouds  depart.  The  winds  and  waters  cease; 
While  sweetly  o^er  my  gladdened  heart,  Expands  the  bow  of  peace ! 

"  Beneath  its  glowing  arch,  Along  the  hallowed  ground, 
I  see  cherubic  armies  march,  A  camp  of  fire  around." 

"  I  hear  at  mom  and  even,  At  noon  and  midnight  hour. 
The  choral  harmonies  of  Heaven  Earth^s  Babel  tongues  overpower. 

"  Then,  then  I  feel,  that  He,  Remembered  or  forgot. 
The  Lord,  is  never  far  from  me.  Though  I  perceive  Him  not." 

In  our  judgment  the  English  language  contains  little  that  is 
finer. 

Bishop  Heber,  according  to  our  reviewer,  "  is  not  more  pol- 
ished and  fluent  than"  Wesley :  "  nor  has  he  anything  of  his 
solidity,  strength  and  fire."  But  surely  the  author  of  the  mis- 
sionary hymn, 

*•  From  Greenland's  icy  mountains," 
and  of 

**  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave ;  but  we  will  not  deplore  thee," 
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was  not  lacking  in  solidity  and  strength,  even  as  compared  with 
Charles  Wesley.  And  what  is  it  but  true  poetic  fire  in  the 
hymn  commencing,  ^  The  winds  were  howling  o'er  the  deep ''  ? 
We  quote : 

"  The  madman  in  a  tomb  had  made  His  mansion  of  despair ; 
Woe  to  the  traveller  who  strayed,  With  heedless  footstep  there ! 

"  The  chains  hung  broken  from  his  arm.  Such  strength  can  hell  supply ; 
And  fiendish  hate,  and  fierce  alarm,  Flashed  from  his  hollow  eye. 

**  He  met  that  glance,  so  thrilling  sweet ;  He  heard  those  accents  mild ; 
And,  melting  at  Messiah^s  feet.  Wept  like  a  wearied  child.*' 

The  peculiar  grace  and  beauty  of  these  lines  remind  us  of 
Genevieve  and  Christabel. 

But  enough.  It  is  altogether  superfluous  for  one,  in  exalting 
a  favorite  author,  to  depreciate  every  other.  There  is  room  for 
all,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  any  one  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  injustice  to  any. 


AKTICLE  VII. 


SHORT  SERMONS. 
"It  is  finished."-^oAn  xix.  80. 
Last  words  are  always  regarded  with  singular  interest.  If  ut- 
tered in  full  consciousness  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  and  with 
the  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  they  have  often  the  weight,  as  they 
are  the  mortal  conclusion,  of  a  life.  Eminent  names  and  death-bed 
scenes  would  enforce  this  fact. 

I.  Who  utters  these  last  words  of  our  text  ?  The  most  remark- 
able of  men. 

1.  In  his  birth  he  was  prophesied  of,  looked  forward  to  through 
the  ages,  and,  when  he  came,  was  heralded  and  sung  by  angels. 

2.  His  titles  challenge  oiu*  attention  to  his  life  and  dying  words. 
He  is  Emmanuel,  Head  over  all  things,  with  the  government  on  his 
shoulders,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  the  Lamb  of  God,  the 
Bishop  of  souls  and  our  ever-living  Advocate. 

3.  His  works  among  men  find  no  parallel.  He  handles  the  law 
with  a  divine  authority,  works  miracles,  forgives  sins,  and  promises 
heaven. 

4  His  life  all  looks  to  his  death  as  his  great  act.     Life  is  the 
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preface,  death  the  volmne.    He  is  horn  and  lives  that  he  may  die. 
n.  What  is  finished  in  his  dying? 

1.  What  was  promised  to  our  first  parents  through  the  seed  of 
the  woman.  Through  death  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  that  is,  the  devil. 

2.  He  finished  in  fact  what  Abraham  saw,  and  rejoiced  to  see, 
in  faith. 

3.  He  finished  what  warmed  the  hearts  and  loosed  the  tongues 
and  pens  of  all  the  prophets,  ^*  beginning  at  Moses.** 

4.  He  finished  the  whole  system  of  types  and  shadows  and  bloody 
ofieringfi.  No  more  was  there  to  be  the  altar,  the  dying  victim  and 
smoke  of  burnt  ofierings.  ''  There  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins." 

5.  He  finished  then  the  Atonement,  when  he  ^'  tasted  death  for 
every  man."  There  could  be  nothing  more  of  vicarious  suffering, 
substitution,  or  satisfaction  for  another's  sin. 

Then  all  penance.  Papal  or  Protestant,  all  repentance  and  reform* 
ation  and  all  attempt  at  justification  by  works,  as  supplementary  or 
completing  an  atonement,  may  cease,  since  he  died  for  our  sins  and 
his  blood  cleanseth  us  from  theni.  Then  every  man  troubled  on  ac- 
count of  his  sins  may  go  at  once  and  just  as  he  is  to  Christ ;  because 
Christ  has  ^'  finished  "  the  atonement  for  his  soul ;  and  to  declare 
this  fact  was  the  last  as  it  was  the  most  important  thing  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  said  in  this  world. 


"  Which  say  to  the  seers,  See  not;  and  to  the  prophets,  Prophesy  not 
unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  deceits: 
get  ye  out  of  the  way,  turn  aside  out  of  the  path,  cause  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  us.^^ — Isaiah  xxx.  10,  11. 

Israel,  being  tributary  to  Assyria,  revolts.  As  Sennacherib  is 
about  to  invade  Egypt,  the  Jews  fear  that  he  will  take  Judasa  in  his 
way.  They  therefore  propose  an  alliance  with  Egypt.  This  propo- 
sal Isaiah  rejects  and  rebukes,  and  at  the  same  time  points  out  to 
them  their  downward  course  in  unbelief  and  impiety.  The  text 
marks  the  six  steps,  which  we  shall  call : 

The  Sliding  Scale  of  Scepticism  and  Ungodliness, 

1st  Step.  ^'  See  not."  Notice  not  so  carefully  what  Grod  says 
against  us.  Make  not  Sinai  so  bold  a  feature  in  sacred  geography. 
Allow  for  figures  of  speech,  rhetorical  fiourish  and  poetry,  in  the 
Bible. 
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2d  Step.  *^  Prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things."  Though  you  see 
and  believe  all  this,  you  need  not  preach  it.  We  believe  as  much  as 
you  do,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to  have  depravity,  regeneration,  elec- 
tion and  atonement  preached. 

8d  Step.  ^^  Speak  unto  us  smooth  things."  Out  of  the  true  select 
the  pleasing,  and  so  be  popular  and  fill  the  pews.  Preach  the  prom- 
ises, talk  of  Calvary,  mercy  and  heaven.  Speak  doubtfully  of  hell, 
or  what  would  be  better,  give  a  learned  dissertation  on  Hades, 
Sheol,  Gehenna,  Hell  and  the  grave.  Make  evangelical  doctrines  so 
smooth  that  men  will  not  feel  them.  Call  total  depravity  a  most 
unfortunate  term,  and  make  league  with  Egypt  to  overthrow  the 
Assyrians. 

4th  Step.  ''  Prophesy  deceits."  Turn  the  divine  truths  from  their 
intent.  Explain  away  the  unwelcome  ones.  Reject  some  pas- 
sages as  spurious.  Doubt  the  uniform  and  authoritative  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures.  Also  preach  theories,  speculations,  philosophies 
and  schools.  Preach  on  literary,  economic,  civil  and  social  ques- 
tions. Bear  down,  if  you  must  on  somebody,  on  the  heathen  and 
foreign  sinners. 

5th  Step.  "  Gret  ye  out  of  the  way."  We  weary  of  this  anti- 
quated religion.  It  is  behind  the  times.  AH  men  are  inspired  so 
far  as  they  are  holy,  and  all  books  so  far  as  good.  All  time  is  sa- 
cred and  all  service,  if  given  to  a  useful  life.  A  church  with  limits 
and  requisitions  is  narrow  and  illiberal.  Apostles  and  Puritans 
have  had  their  day,  and  now  we  have  ours.  We  are  the  modem  re- 
formers and  believe  in  progress.     "  Get  ye  out  of  the  way." 

6th  Step.  "  Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before 
us."  We  have  our  doubts  and  difficulties  about  the  existence  of  an 
eternal,  personal  and  sovereign  God,  with  the  attributes  of  omni- 
presence, omniscience,  justice  and  holiness.  We  are  parts  of  God 
and  he  of  us.  Or  perhaps  unproduced  and  eternally  producing  na- 
ture is  the  only  God.  We  are  not  certain  whether  there  is  any  God. 
Therefore  cease  to  speak  of  him  before  us. 

So  do  men  glide  down  the  scale,  from  a  scriptural  theology  and 
religion,  to  liberalism,  naturalism,  infidelity,  a  bald  deism,  and  per- 
haps atheism.     We  infer 

1.  That  the  understanding,  and  not  the  heart,  should  make  one's 
religious  creed,  for  we  see  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked. 

2.  That  the  decline  into  error  and  impiety  is  almost  impercep- 
tible in  its  little  beginnings.  Guarding,  therefore,  against  slight 
curves,  we  shall  the  more  surely  avoid  the  turning  of  wide  and  dan- 
gerous angles. 

Vol.  v.— no.  xxvn.  27 
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3.  That  we  shoald  part  from  old  land  marks  with  great  cantion. 
For,  in  so  doing,  we  may  part  from  prophets  and  apostles  and  the 
goodly  company  of  confessors. 

4.  That  the  ministers  of  God  are  greatly  tempted  to  be  unfaith- 
ful. For  they  would  like  to  please  their  hearers,  and  be  popular, 
and  build  up  the  society ;  while  they  often  find  themselves  in  Isaiah's 
triangle,  with  Jews,  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  severally  in  each 
comer. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
LITERARY    NOTICES. 


1. — Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  "By  Max  Muller,  M.A. 
Second  Series.  Large  12mo.  pp.  630.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner.     1865.     [Boston  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.] 

The  study  of  words  yields  to  few  other  mental  exercises  in  inter- 
est, as  any  one  may  find  by  thoughtfully  turning  over  the  pages  of 
a  book  of  synonyms  or  a  large  dictionary.  There  may  not  be  much 
connection  in  the  reading,  but  there  is  endless  entertainment  and 
instruction.  These  two  courses  of  lectures,  the  first  of  which  we 
reviewed  in  an  article  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  539,  illustrate  this  in  a  more 
systematic  way.  Their  design  is  to  prove  that  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage belongs  not  to  the  historical  but  to  the  physical  sciences. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  this:  the  historical  are  those 
which  deal  with  the  works  of  man ;  the  physical,  those  which  deal 
with  the  works  of  God.  In  this  sharp  generalization,  Professor 
Miiiler  defines  his  position  as  holding  that  language  is  a  natural  fact 
or  phenomenon;  as  really  as  are  the  stars  and  the  rocks  which  give 
to  astronomy  and  geology  the  substances  of  their  investigation  and 
classification.  With  him,  language  was  no  more  invented  or  fabri- 
cated by  men  than  were  the  elements  of  any  branch  of  physical 
philosophy. 

The  elements  of  this  science  he  finds  in  primitive  roots,  or  pho- 
netic types,  that  is,  significant  sounds,  which  no  longer  appear  as  sep- 
arate words,  at  least  in  the  higher  families  of  language,  but  are  the 
germs  of  words — the  residuum  of  the  last  analysis  of  speech,  an- 
swering to  the  substances  in  nature  which  can  not  be  reduced  to  any 
simpler  form.  These  roots  were  neither  mere  imitations  of  natural 
sounds  by  the  human  voice,  nor  were  they  interjectional  exclama- 
tions.   They  were,  in  every  instance,  sounds  which  sprung  out  of, 
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and  conveyed  intelligible  ideas.  It  is  a  fixed  law  with  this  anthor 
thai  originally  there  were  no  nnmeaning  words.  At  this  point  the 
distinction  is  taken  between  man  and  the  brute.  Man  has  not  only 
the  faculty,  like  the  brute^  '^  of  expressing  his  sensations  by  inter- 
jections and  his  perceptions  by  onomatopoieia,"  that  is,  imitation  of 
sounds  ;  he  has  Uie  power  of  expressing  general  ideas  by  word-roots 
or  phonetic  types.  This  is  as  much  a  natural  power  as  any  divinely 
implanted  instinct  of  his  being,  and  as  irresistible  in  its  demand  to 
be  used.  There  are  some  five  hundred  of  these  primitive  roots  in 
the  different  families  of  language,  and  these  have  gradually  been 
elaborated  into  the  various  languages  of  the  world. 

The  author  treats  this  multifarious  subject  with  a  breadth  of 
learning  and  an  analytical  subtilty  and  skill,  which  clearly  vindicate 
his  right  to  be  received  as  a  chief  authority  in  this  difficult  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Surprising  discoveries  are  constantly  springing 
upon  US  in  the  formations  and  changes  of  words,  through  dialectic 
regeneration  and  phonetic  decay,  which  are  the  main  agencies  of  the 
progress  of  language  from  its  early  to  its  later  stage.  The  etymo- 
logical revelations  here  made  are  exceedingly  curious  and  valuable. 
A  lecture  is  devoted  to  a  general  exhibition  of  the  physiology 
of  vocal  utterance,  with  accompanying  diagrams.  A  considerable 
part  of  this  volume  is  given  to  the  metaphorical  and  mythological 
aspects  of  words.  These  topics  are  handled  with  the  brilliancy  and 
richness  of  a  highly  poetic  imagination  :  which  leads  us  to  say  that, 
with  the  highest  respect  for  this  eminent  writer's  opinions  in  this 
field  of  his  life-long  studies,  we  can  not  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling 
that  several  bridges  across  deep  and  wide  chasms  in  these  inquiries 
have  been  engineered  rather  by  fancy  and  the  inventive  genius  than 
by  sober  fact.  The  author,  however,  does  not  pretend  to  adjust  all  the 
articulations  in  a  science  which  he  admits  is  still  in  its  childhood. 

We  notice  that  the  Westminster  Beview  claims  Professor  Miiller's 
labors  as  subversive  of  the  Bible.  Of  course  it  would,  if  by  any 
possibility  it  could.  If  it  can  not  find  a  peg  to  hang  that  slip- 
noose  on,  it  will  try  to  hang  it  on  the  shadow  of  a  peg.  It's  points 
are  these :  The  professor  reduces  all  speech  to  elementary  roots, 
making  language  at  first  exceedingly  simple,  so  much  so,  the  re- 
viewer contends,  that  it  could  not  have  sufficed  for  such  perfect  be- 
ings as  Adam  and  Eve.  But  the  Chinese  language  is  now  a  root- 
vocabulary,  never  having  advanced  beyond  that  first  or  elementary 
age :  yet  it  can  express  the  general  ideas  and  philosophical  concep- 
tions of  an  advanced  culture.  That  the  Hebrew  of  our  Scriptures 
was  the  tongue  spoken  in  Paradise,  nobody  supposes,  we  presume. 
Again,  Professor  Miiller  adopts  Locke's  view,  that  all  words  at  the 
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outset  had  their  origin  fro'm  densible  or  sensnous  perceptions ;  thus 
spiritual,  theological,  religious  conceptions  clothed  themselves  in 
terms  borrowed  from  the  material  world — God  from  sJct/y  spirit 
from  hreathj  and  the  like.  But  how  does  it  follow  from  this,  as  the 
Westminster  is  sure,  that  all  our  popular  theology  is  only  an  illusory 
mythology  ?  that  the  Gospels  are  fictitious,  and  Calvinism  a  bugbeaf 
to  frighten  children  with  ?  Because  "  regeneration "  is  a  word  of 
physical  or  sensuous  etymology,  therefore,  there  is  no  spiritual  truth 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  this  term  I  or,  because  '^breath''  and 
'*  spirit  '*  come  from  the  same  source,  therefore,  there  is  no  human 
soul,  no  Holy  Spirit,  no  third  person  of  the  divine  Trinity  at  all ! 
or  because  the  pagan  ethnics  got  up  a  mythologic  theology,  there- 
fore, the  one  only  living  God  never  made  a  true  revelation  or  mani- 
festation of  himself  to  men  1  Ifan  videmiLS,  The  reviewer's  logic  is 
even  lamer  than  his  piety ;  and  both  need  crutches  as  much  as  any 
of  our  legless  soldiers.  Professor  Miiller  directly  protests  against 
the  using  of  this  metaphorical  origin  of  speech  *^  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a  one-sided,  sensualistic  philosophy.''  We  think  that  this 
Science  of  Language  will  hurt  Christianity  about  as  much  as  the 
science  of  geology  or  logarithms. 

2. — History  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Stales 
of  America.  By  Abel  Stevens,  LL.D.  Vols.  I  and  II.  12mo« 
pp.  423,  511.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Potter.  Boston:  J.  P. 
Magee.     1864. 

In  these  volumes.  Dr.  Stevens  follows  his  very  able  work  on  the 
Methodistic  movement  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
American  development  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  organization. 
With  great  diligence  he  has  gathered  up  and  sorted  out  the  frag- 
mentary memorials  of  the  early  and  scattered  plantings  of  his 
church  in  this  country,  as  the  preparation  for  a  relation  of  its  sub- 
sequent training  and  growth.  With  filial  love  and  faithfulness  he 
has  prosecuted  this  perplexing  labor  against  many  hindrances,  from 
the  nature  of  the  investigation  itself,  to  this  thus  far  happy  result. 
Dr.  Stevens  is  a  thorough  adherent  to  the  doctrines,  discipline, 
methods  of  his  church  ;  a  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist  of  the  per- 
sonal and  historic  honors  of  his  sect.  He  writes  with  a  full  persua- 
siori  of  the  divine  calling  of  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  to  lead 
the  van-guard  of  the  sacramental  host  of  God's — "elect,"  we  were 
about  to  wnte ;  but  this  word  is  not  often  heard  in  that  "  connee- 
tion."  These  pages  are  rich  in  testimony  to  the  pioneering  zeal  and 
effectiveness  of  this  great  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  and  pon- 
toniers  in  the  army  of  the  Lord. 
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Beginning  with  the  first  introduction  of  Methodism  from  England 
to  this  country  not  far  from  1750,  the  author  traces  all  its  larger  and 
many  of  its  minuter  movements,  as  its  preachers  gradually  dispersed 
themselves  through  the  land,  exhibiting  the  favorable  and  adverse 
influences  which  their  tenets  and  polity  encountered,  marking  their 
progress  into  and  out  of  our  Revolutionary  times,  down  to  the  period, 
of  the  first  regular  General  Conference  in  1792.  This  route  of 
travel  leads  him  through  a  multitude  of  personal  reminiscenses  and 
anecdotes  of  the  founders  of  his  church  in  America,  details  of  cleri- 
cal and  laic  and  feminine  self-denial  and  devotion  to  the  cause, 
which  are  full  of  hearty  life  and  love.  The  itinerating,  outdoor, 
ceaseless  and  often  comfortless  style  of  these  labors,  as  well  as  their 
fervor  and  success,  often  remind  one  strikingly  of  the  apostolic 
missions  of  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity.  There  is  a  kind  of 
religious  romance  about  the  whole  subject  which  is  extremely  taking, 
though  the  actors  in  those  eventful  and  exciting  scenes  found  it  usu- 
ally to  themselves  any  thing  but  a  rose-colored  romance.  The 
reader  can  turn  to  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  the  introduction 
of  Methodism  into  New  England,  for  a  graphic  and  pleasing  relation 
of  the  first  sermon  of  Jesse  Lee,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  of  July 
1790,  under  the  great  elm  on  Boston  Common — it  is  near  the  close 
of  the  second  volume  —  when  a  congregation  of  four  persons 
attracted  by  the  preacher's  singing,  rapidly  grew  to  "  three  thousand 
strong,"  who  received  the  word  without  "  notes"  with  gladness.  It 
was  doubtless  a  very  different  "  service"  from  what  they  were  ac- 
customed to  in  those  days,  from  beneath  the  sounding-boards  of 
the  Old  South  and  King's  Chapel. 

Dr.  Stevens  is  an  easy  writer,  as  he  is  a  toilsome  collector  of  ma- 
terials. He  is  so  happy  in  his  own  denominational  loyalty  that  he  can 
afford  to  be  courteous  to  other  sects,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  give  him 
credit  for  much  urbanity.  He  has  done  a  good  work  for  his  own 
church  and  the  general  public,  in  saving  these  historic  records  from 
oblivion.  It  must  often  have  occurred  forcibly  to  him,  in  doing 
this,  as  it  has  to  us  in  perusing  his  pages,  how  almost  completely  his 
church  has  changed  its  fashion  of  social  as  well  as  religious  life  from 
the  simple,  rustic,  hearty  ways  of  its  fathers  and  mothers.  Much 
of  this,  doubtless,  has  been  inevitable.  Whether  the  future  of  Meth- 
odism, on  this  account,  is  likely  to  be  so  evangelistically  distin- 
guished as  the  past,  is  a  query  which  also  has  suggested  itself  with, 
some  power  to  our  thoughts. 
27* 
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8.  —  Physical  Oeography  of  the  Holy  Land,  By  Edward  Robin- 
SOK,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A  Supplement  to  the  late  aathor's  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine.  8to.  pp.  xvi.,  899.  Boston :  Crocket 
&  Brewster.     1865. 

It  is  known  to  scholars  that  this  most  eminent  biblical  geographer 
had  contemplated  a  complete  and  systematic  work,  in  his  favorite  de* 
partment,  upon  the  Holy  Land,  as  the  result  of  his  life-long  studies 
and  careful  observations  on  this  important,  and  hitherto  imperfecta 
ly  developed  subject.  This  volume  Contains  all  that  his  failing 
health  permitted  him  to  effect  of  this  design.  His  plan  was  to  treat 
of  the  central  region  of  Palestine  ^rst,  with  Lebanon  and  Sinai ; 
then,  of  the  outlying  regions  as  related  to  the  main  topic  of  the  He- 
brew land  and  race.  All  this  was  to  embrace  the  physical,  histori- 
cal, and  topographical  geography  of  that  heart-region  of  the  old 
workl.  Such  was  the  noble  contribution  to  science  which  Dr.  Rob- 
inson proposed,  and  for  which  his  preparations  were  ample  and 
largely  original.  The  admirable  execution  of  this  fragment  of  the 
grand  structure  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  this  is  the  end  of  that 
labor. 

We  have,  in  these  pages,  a  portion  only  of  the  first  part  of  the 
intended  work.  It  treats  of  Palestine  proper  in  its  natural  features, 
its  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  rivers,  lakes,  fountains  and  other 
artificial  means  of  irrigation,  its  climate  and  geological  formations. 
The  appendix  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  Syrian  Coast  from  Asia  Minor  to  the  Red  Sea.  The 
method  of  the  author  is  marked  by  scientific  compactness  and  sim- 
plicity, a  clear  style,  a  fresh  and  vigorous  treatment  of  the  topics 
which  arise.  Many  interesting  biblical  inquiries  are  started  and 
passed  upon,  and  not  a  few  portions  of  the  Scripture  text  find  valua- 
ble elucidations  from  this  learned  volume.  It  is  almost  too  much  to 
expect  that  any  one  will  be  found  to  complete  Dr.  Robinson's  pro- 
gramme, in  a  manner  worthy  of  this  model  of  a  commencement. 

4.  —  A  Critical  cmd  Orammaiical  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistlesj  with  a  Bevised  Translation,  By  Rt.  Rev.  Chables  J. 
£llicott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  8vo. 
pp.  xiv.,  265.  Andover :  Warren  F.  Draper.  Boston :  Grould 
&  Lincoln.     1865. 

CoMMBNTABiES  ou  the  Bible  vary  from  the  one  extreme  of  naked 
grammatical  and  lexical  annotations,  to  the  other  of  a  series  of  ex- 
pository discourses.  Toward  which  of  these  Bishop  Ellicott  in- 
clines, a  glance  at  the  row  of  his  thin  octavos  shows  distinctly.  But 
these  are  not  made  up  of  mere  fleshless  bones.    While  he  subjects 
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the  sacred  record  to  the  strictest  verbal  analjsis,  on  the  plain  princi- 
ple that  H0I7  Scriptare  contains  only  what  its  language  fairly  signi- 
fies, and  that  its  interpretation  must  be  rigidly  governed  by  Unguis* 
tic  laws,  he  says : 

"To  expound  the  life-giving  Word  coldly  and  bleakly,  withont  supply^ 
ing  some  hints  of  its  eternal  contolations,  without  pointing  to  some  of  its 
transcendent  perfections,  its  inyiolabie  troths,  sad  its  inscrutable  mys* 
teries — thus  to  wander  with  closed  eyeB  through  the  paradise  of  God,  is 
to  forget  the  expositor's  highest  duty,  and  to  leave  undone  the  noblest 
and  most  sanctifying  work  to  which  human  leamii^g  could  presume  to  ad- 
dress itself/^    p.  iv. 

Each  of  these  commentaries  exhibits  a  remarkable  amount  of 
conscientious  study  in  weighing  the  value  of  every  important  word 
in  the  text,  and  determining  the  force  of  the  construction.  First,  the 
Greek  text  is  thus  concisely  but  fully  annotated  with  copious  refer* 
ences  to  standard  grammatical  authorities.  Next,  the  new  translar 
tion  is  gone  through  with,  in  a  critically  selected  mass  of  explanatory 
references  to  other  vernacular  versions.  In  both  of  these  series  of 
notes,  the  author  is  mindful  of  the  just-quoted  rule  for  spiritual  edi- 
fication ;  but  only  in  the  way  of  pregnant  suggestion.  He  admits 
that  the  right  explanation  of  the  Bible  requires  a  knowledge  of  dog- 
matic theology  and  biblical  psychology,  to  each  of  which  depart- 
ments of  sacred  learning  his  references  are  liberal.  In  this  last 
volume  of  the  series,  the  author  avails  himself  of  original  studies  in 
the  ancient  Syriac  and  Gothic  versions,  and,  in  general,  the  exegeti- 
cal  fullness  of  his  comments  is  greater,  without  however  making  any 
approach  to  the  popular  expository  style.  Bishop  Ellicott  is  moder- 
ate in  his  statement  (1  Tim.  iii.  1)  of  the  Scripture  grounds  of  the 
diocesan  episcopate,  claiming  only  that  ^^  traces,"  and,  as  we  think, 
very  obscure  ones,  may  be  observed,  in  these  pastorals,  of  some 
higher  official  than  a  bishop  or  presbyter,  which  are  conceded  to  be 
interchangable  terms,  "  applied  indifferently  to  the  same  persons  ;" 
the  specialty  of  which  superior  office  lay  in  '^  singularity  of  succeed- 
ing [that  is,  to  the  apostles]  and  superiority  in  ordaining " :  the 
proof  of  which,  if  it  be  the  spinal  cord  of  a  vital  church-organism, 
should  be  something  more  distinct  than  the  scarcely,  if  at  all  dis- 
eemible  trctce  of  a  dignitary  for  whom,  it  is  further  conceded,  there 
is  no  positive  name  in  these  epistles. 

5.  —  FamiUar  Qtiotatiana :  Being  an  aUempt  to  trace  to  their  $ource 
Passages  and  Phrases  in  common  use,  chiefly  from  English  AtUhors, 
By  John  Baktlett.    Fourth  Edition.     12mo.  pp.  x.,  480.  Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1864. 
These  is  a  department  of  literaiy  labor  which  is  unambitiouB 
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and,  Bome  would  saj,  mere  drudgery,  which  is  nevertheless  of  great 
value,  and  deserving  of  high  praise  when  thoroughly  and  tastefully 
done.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  hest  specimens  of  it  which  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  shows  carefulness,  scholarship,  and  the  true  love  of 
books  on  every  page.  You  can  see  that  it  is  no  task  done  to  order, 
but  a  geiiuine  offspring  of  zeal  for  good  letters.  It  is  not  a  mere 
collection  of  curt  or  common  sayings  —  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks  tied 
up  with  an  alphabetic  string ;  but  it  is  a  historical  derivation  of 
our  proverbiaJ  expressions,  those  fragmentary  bits  of  wit,  wisdom, 
mental  pith,  which  are  in  everybody's  mouth,  which  spice  our  litera- 
ture through  the  entire  range  of  English  authorship.  The  compiler 
hunts  them  to  their  sources  with  a  sagacity  equal  to  his  industry, 
returning  to  their  owners  many  bright,  sharp  sayings  which  have 
long  been  borrowed  by  somebody  else  —  an  instance  of  which  trans- 
fer of  property  is  this,  from  Trumbull's  McFingal,  almost  univer- 
sally credited  to  Butler's  Hudibras : 

**  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law :'' 

Not  —  "  no  rogue,"  as  commonly  given.  The  good  deacon,  who 
insisted  that  the  adage  about  ^'  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth," 
was  in  the  Bible,  could  have  found  its  place,  not  its  parentage,  in 
Hudibras ;  for  Mr.  Bartlett  runs  it  up  through  Rabelais  to  St.  Je- 
rome —  not  quite  to  Solomon.  So  the  often  quoted,  as  Scripture, 
*'  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  travels  back  through 
Lawrence  Sterne  to  Henri  Estienne,  making  a  detour  on  its  way 
into  George  Herbert's  Jacula  Frudentum.  It  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  entertaining  to  follow  up  these  familiar  phrases  and  sentiments 
to  their  homes,  frequently  into  other  and  ancient  literatures.  The 
corrections  of  mis-quotations  are  numerous.  Here  is  another  which 
has  almost  changed  its  whole  suite : 

'*  He  that  complies  against  his  will, 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still :" 
usually  given — 

The  man  convinced  against  his  will, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  entitled  to  much  gratitude  for  this  contribution  to  our 
stores  of  exact  knowledge,  which  he  has  put  at  our  easy  command 
by  his  uncommonly  full  and  well  arranged  indexes. 

6. —  The  Christian  Armor:  with  Illustrative  Selections  in  Prose 
and  Poetry.  12mo.  pp.  156.  Boston:  The  American  Tract 
Society,  28  ComhiU.     1865. 

A  GOOD  literary,  artistic,  and  Christian  taste  has  brought  together 
these  illustrations,  pictorial  and  letter-press,  of  the  ancient  soldier's 
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ireaponry — sword,  helmet,  shield,  bow,  and  the  rest,  with  their  ex- 
perimentally religions  application  and  valae.  There  is  much  solid 
spiritual  food  upon  these  really  elegant  pages  -*-  '^  apples  of  gold  in 
carvings  of  silver.** 

7.  —  From  Davon  to  Dark  in  Italy.     A  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.    12mo.    pp.  441.    Boston :  Same  Publishers.     1865. 

The  faithful  portraiture  here  given  of  Papal  ignorance  and  cru- 
elty crushing  out  the  beginnings  of  the  Italian  reformation,  and  the 
excellent  religious  spirit  of  this  reprint  from  the  London  Tract  So- 
ciety's Catalogue,  make  it  timely  and  profitable  reading  for  our  peo- 
ple, albeit  we  do  not  find  very  much  literary  power  in  these  pages. 
We  greatly  prefer  to  study  the  same  subject  in  D'Aubigne's  last  vol- 
umes on  the  Genevan  reformation,  which  have  all  the  fascination  of 
a  first-rate  historical  novel,  while  they  are  historically  true.  Three 
ladies  of  our  acquaintance  began  to  read  this  book  together.  Two 
gave  it  up  in  the  first  half,  and  the  other,  from  a  constitutional 
perseverance,  is  working  through  it  at  the  rate  of  about  seven 
pages  a  week. 

8.  —  Miscellaneous.  The  Shepherd  King.  16mo.  pp.  865. 
Bessie  Lovell^  or  The  Power  of  a  Loving  ChUd.  16mo.  pp.  877. 
The  Way  to  the  Cross.  16mo.  pp.  286.  Lame  Willie.  16mo. 
pp.  133.  Fern's  Hollow:  A  Story  of  the  English  CoUieries.  16mo. 
pp.  250.  Memorial  of  William  KirJdand  Bacon^  Late  AdjiUant  of 
the  Twenty  Siasth  Begiment-  of  New  York  State  Volunteers.  16mo. 
pp.  139.  How  to  he  a  Hero.  16mo.  pp.  109.  Lixzie  WestonU 
Mission.  16mo.  pp.  180.  Evidences  of  Divine  Bevelation,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Judge^  by  Ichabod  S.  Spencer ^  D.D.  16mo.  pp.  120. 
John  Freeman  and  his  Family,  16mo.  pp.  96.  The  Freedman's 
Second  Beader.     16mo.     pp.  160. 

All  the  above  are  publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  28 
Cornhill,  Boston.  This  Society  is  very  frnitAil,  specially  in  the  line 
of  juvenile  literature,  having  already  issued  about  two  hundred 
bound  volumes,  and  as  many  or  more  tracts.  In  these  the  Soldiers, 
Sailors  and  Freedmen  share  liberally. 

The  Step  Mother's  Becompense^  or  Mrs.  Ellerton's  Trials  and  Be- 
ward,  12mo.  pp.  283.  The  Behd  Prince^  or  Lessons  from  the  Ca- 
reer of  the  Young  Man  Absalom.  12mo.  pp.  264.  Buth  Cum^ 
mings^  or  The  Girl  who  could  not  deny  herself,  pp.  108.  Ellen  and 
her  Cousins^  or  Piety  at  Home.  pp.  216.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia.  Four  volumes  in  the  usual  style  of  this 
Board.  The  Behd  Prince  is  specially  timely,  well  delineated,  and 
setting  rebellion  in  the  light  of  Scripture. 
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We  notice  that  our  Religious  Publishing  Societies  are  issuing  but 
few  standard  and  substantial  works.  Their  issues  are  mostlj  for 
the  young  and  the  hour.  Some  of  these  Societies  seem  to  be  com- 
peting with  our  very  fast  private  publishing  houses.  This  is  a  great 
change,  and  probably  owing  to  the  times. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


Our  Great  National  Sorrow.  The  joy  and  gratitude  which 
filled  all  hearts  but  yesterday  were  too  great  to  be  expressed  in 
words.  We  were  trying  to  give  shape  to  our  own  thoughts  and 
emotions  for  record  on  these  closing  pages,  when  the  pen  fell  from 
our  hand  at  the  appalling  intelligence  which  came  fiying  on  the 
wings  of  lightning,  from  the  capital,  piercing  every  bosom  with 
deadly  anguish,  and  depicting  on  every  countenance  consternation 
and  grief.  If  the  joy  was  unutterable  how  shall  we  resume  our  pen 
to  write  down  the  sorrow  ?  Less  than  twenty  four  hours  ago  not  a 
face  but  was  radiant  with  gladness  and  hope,  and  all  was  jubilation 
and  praise.  Now  it  is  mourning,  and  lamentation  and  woe.  Then 
there  was  in  the  executive  mansion  of  our  proud  capital  a  brow  en- 
circled with  laurels  more  glorious  far  .than  the  jewelled  crown  of 
the  mightiest  king ;  a  heart  beating  warm  and  true  with  purest  pat- 
riotism and  highest  purposes ;  and  a  right  hand  which  all  the  gold 
in  the  country  could  not  have  bribed  to  do  any  thing  which  that 
heart  pronounced  wrong.  Now  that  hand  lies  still  forever ;  that 
heart  has  ceased  to  beat ;  that  brow  is  like  the  cold  pale  marble. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  our  honored  and  beloved  President,  has  sudden- 
ly fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  blacker  than  the  blackest  regicide 
whose  infamy  darkens  the  annab  of  crime.  Last  night,  while  the 
nation  was  slumbering  peacefully  over  the  grand  series  of  events 
which  seemed  so  distinctly  to  proclaim  that  the  days  of  its  mourning 
were  ended,  and  dreaming  pleasant  dreams  of  the  morrow,  its  fallen 
chieftain  lay  all  unconscious  of  the  awful,  harrowing  scene  of  which 
he  was  the  centre,  and,  drop  by  drop,  his  precious  life  was  oozing 
away.  This  morning  the  sun  rose  in  brightness,  but  had  ascended 
only  a  little  way,  when  the  golden  bowl  was  broken,  the  silver  cord 
loosed,  and  this  dark  night  of  sorrow  settled  down  on  the  face  of  the 
nation. 
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•*  O  horror !  horror !  horror !   Tongue  nor  heart, 
Can  not  conceive,  nor  name  thee ! 
Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece  I 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord^s  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building." 

We  are  so  utterly  stunned,  bewildered,  appalled  by  the  blow,  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  the  measure  of  this  terrible  event,  or  to 
appreciate  the  new  position  in  which  the  Dation  is  suddenly  placed. 
The  crime  is  so  huge,  so  deeply  atrocious,  so  absolutely  diabolical, 
that  we  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  ascribe  it  directly  to  the 
agency  of  Satan.  Who  but  he  could  have  nerved  that  arm  for 
such  deliberate  depravity,  could  have  consummated  so  successfully 
such  a  stupendous  crime,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  crowded  assembly, 
and  under  the  brilliant  gas-light,  and  then,  with  such  a  super-human 
coolness  and  sagacity,  spirited  away  the  murderer,  so  that  no  one 
knows  whither  he  is  gone  ?  That  God's  terrible  vengeance  will  over- 
take him,  consigning  his  name  to  the  blackest  infamy,  we  feel  certain. 

Assuredly  God  will  teach  us  some  grand  and  much  needed  lessons 
by  this  frightful  tragedy,  and  make  it  subservient  to  the  great  issue 
he  is  working  out,  in  the  regeneration  of  the  nation  for  the  glory  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  assassination  of  the  President  was  to  have  been 
one  of  a  batch  of  similar  atrocities.  The  life  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  saved  almost  by  a  miracle,  if,  indeed,  he  is  to  be 
saved  to  us.  How  many  more  were  included  in  the  fearful  conspir- 
acy, who  can  tell  ?  It  freezes  the  blood  to  think  what  might  have 
been  I  How  extensive  are  the  ramifications  of  this  crime  ?  What 
Southern  heads  and  hearts  are  connected  with  it?  What  does  it  in- 
dicate as  to  the  spirit  and  dimensions  of  that  which  still  remains  to 
be  subdued  of  treason  against  constitutional  government  and  liberty 
and  God?  As  we  muse  on  these  things,  shapes  vague  and  shadowy 
and  dark  and  terrible  rise  up  before  us,  and  we  are  made  to  fear 
that  our  troubles  are  not  yet  ended. 

Was  there  danger  lest,  in  the  boundless  exultation  of  the  nation 
at  the  return  of  peace,  a  false  magnanimity  should  rule  the  hour, 
and  a  crime  so  dark  as  treason  should  seem  to  lose  its  deformity, 
and  the  men  whose  mad  ambition  has  drenched  this  land  with  blood, 
and  filled  the  civilized  world  with  amazement  and  horror,  be  suffered 
to  escape,  and  so  the  ordinance  of  God  be  resisted  and  trampled  on 
with  impunity,  and  the  sacred  claims  of  justice  be  unavenged  ?  We 
win  hope  and  pray  that  from  all  perils  in  this  direction  the  nation 
may  henceforth  be  free. 

One  thing  at  least  is  plain.  God  is  once  more  summoning  the 
nation  and  mankind  to  see  and  acknowledge,  that  this  war,  of  un- 
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paralleled  character  and  dimensions  and  issues,  is  not  of  man,  but 
of  himself,  working,  as  he  ever  has  wrought,  through  human  pas- 
sion and  pride  and  wickedness,  for  retribution,  for  regeneration,  and 
the  hastening  of  the  glory  of  the  latter  day.  Let  us  bow  with  a  pro- 
found submission  under  this  heavy  chastisement,  acknowledging 
that  the  Lord  he  is  God.  Let  our  sorrow  be  chastened  with  a  lofty 
Christian  faith  and  hope,  remembering  Him  who  maketh  the  seven 
stars  and  Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morn- 
ing, and  maketh  the  day  dark  with  night. 

Tee  Axsbjoax  Quabteblt  Chitroh  Beyiew  anb  Missions.  In 
the  April  number  of  this  periodical  is  a  review  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  our  missionary  work  in  that  field.  It  is  a 
painful  article  to  read.  We  never  before  read  one  that  was  so  narrow, 
00  intensely  sectarian  and  intolerant,  and  so  destitute  of  good  spirit. 
It  far  exceeds,  in  violence  done  to  facts,  denominational  comity,  the 
spirit  of  Missions,  and  our  common  religion,  a  kind  of  Theodore 
Parker  attack  in  the  same  line,  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for  1862, 
in  a  review  of  the  Memorial  Volume  of  the  Board.  And  this  arti- 
cle is  in  striking  contrast,  considering  its  assumed  evangelical 
stand-point,  with  the  broad,  genial  and  Christian  review  of  this 
same  work  by  a  Unitarian  pen  in  our  present  issue. 

Against  the  fact,  notable  and  almost  unanimously  received  by  the 
Christian  world,  of  the  wonderful  success  of  our  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission,  this  churchman  of  the  Herodian  type  calls  our  efforts  there 
a  failure  I  ^^  An  utter  failure  of  the  Mission  to  accomplish  its  appro- 
priate ends.'*  "  We  venture  to  hope,  for  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
that  there  never  will  be  anything  like  it,  [the  Mission]  in  all  time  to 
come."  To  sustain  so  astonishing  a  charge,  and  so  unchristian  a 
wish,  the  writer  adduces  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  people  are  yet 
weak  in  some  of  the  leading  virtues,  specially  chastity.  The  depop- 
ulation of  the  Islands  even,  is  charged  to  our  mission.  All  the  spe- 
cifications of  proof  for  the  grave  assertion  may  be  found  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  showing  more  clearly  the  failure  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  cities,  where  churchmen  have  had  ten  laborers  for 
every  one  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  commend  the  author  of 
this  article  to  Mayhew's  London  Labor  and  London  Poor  to  show 
that  Episcopacy  is  ^^an  utter  failure"  in  that  city.  The  article  is  as 
free  from  logic  as  it  is  full  of  assumptions,  and  its  whole  burden  may 
be  set  forth  in  two  propositions.  First,  the  missionaries  there  are 
Congregationalists  I  secondly,  the  Mission  has  no  Christian  minis- 
ters, because  none  of  them  are  in  the  Apostolical  succession  1 1 

CoEREOTioir.  An  error  in  paging,  beginning  at  what  should  hare  been  p.  297|  wti 
not  discOTered  until  after  the  form  was  printed.    It  Is  rectified  at  p.  309. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
CONGREGATIONAL  POLITY,  USAGES  AND  LAW. 

BT  THB  HON.  WOODBXTRT  DAYI8,  FAKMINOTON,  MB. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Subject.  It  is  no  part  of  our  pur- 
pose, in  what  follows,  to  advocate  or  defend  Congregationalism ; 
to  prove  that  it  is  better  or  more  scriptural  than  any  other 
polity ;  or  to  trace  its  general  history  in  this  country.  We  shall 
not  attempt,  therefore,  to  be  profound  or  exhaustive.  There 
are  many  questions  connected  with  the  subject  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  claim  to  know 
what  answer  to  give. 

Desiring  to  contribute  something  that  may  possibly  be  of 
value,  for  common  use,  in  promoting  the  good  order,  harmony 
and  fellowship  of  the  churches,  our  design  is  simply  to  state 
what  the  Congregational  system  is,  and  how  it  is  regarded  by 
judicial  tribunals,  which  have  the  care  of  the  civil  rights  and 
material  interests  of  those  connected  with  it.  To  do  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  define,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  qual- 
ities and  powers  and  usages  of  the  churches,  and  the  relations 
which  they  sustain  to  parishes,  to  their  pastors  and  to  each 
other.  From  these  relations  certain  reciprocal  duties,  rights 
and  liabilities  result,  which  have  often  been  matters  of  contro- 
versy in  courts  of  law.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  its  legal  aspect, 
Congregationalispi  has  become  a  well  ordered  and  established 
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system,  as  capable  of  being  understood  and  maintained  as  those 
polities  that  are  more  hierarchical  in  their  nature. 

II.  The  Law  of  Usage.  The  main  object  of  the  Pilgrims 
in  emigrating  to  this  country  was  to  secure  religious  freedom. 
This  gave  character  to  whatever  laws  they  enacted.  And  this 
principle  has  grown  stronger,  rather  than  weaker,  down  to  the 
present  day.  There  has  been  but  little  legislation  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  churches  ;  and  that  has  been  designed,  not  to  inter- 
fere with  them,  but  to  protect  them  against  any  interference 
from  the  civil  power.  It  is  not  to  the  statute  books,  therefore, 
that  we  are  to  look  exclusively  for  the  law  on  this  subject. 

.  But  the  churches  are  not  without  law,  because  the  civil  power 
has,  for  the  most  part,  let  them  alone.  They  could  not  exist 
without  law  ;  and  so  they  have  made  their  own  laws.  In  doing 
this,  they  cannot  violate  civil  law,  nor  inflict  other  than  spiritual 
penalties.  The  Necessity  and  limits  of  their  power  are  well 
stated  by  Chief  Justice  Tilghman  :  "  It  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  laws,  because,  without  rules  and  discipline,  no 
body  composed  of  numerous  individuals  can  be  governed.  But 
this  discipline  is  confined  to  spiritual  affairs-  It  operates  on  the 
mind  and  conscience,  without  pretending  to  temporal  authority. 
No  member  can  be  fined  or  imprisoned.  But,  be  he  minister 
or  layman,  he  may  be  admonished,  reproved  and  finally  ejected 
from  the  society."* 

Every  local  church  may  have  its  own  code  of  by-laws,  for 
the  management  of  its  own  internal  affairs.  And  these,  with 
its  customs  and  usages,  will  be  recognized  by  courts  of  law,  as 
binding  upon  the  body  and  determining  the  rights  of  mem- 
bers. 

In  those  denominations  in  which  the  local  churches  are  con- 
nected with  some  higher,  general  judicatory,  like  a  synod  or  an 
assembly,  the  whole  body  of  churches  thus  connected  may  have 
its  written  articles,  or  code  of  laws.  In  that  case,  these,  with 
Its  usages  and  customs,  will  be  recognized  in  determining  their 
rights,  t 

As  Congregationalism  recognizes   each  local  church  as  an 

•  Riddle  v.  Stevens,  2  8.  &  R.  (Penn.)  537 ;  Case  of  St.  Mary's  church,  7  ib.  566. 
t  Dutch  church  ▼.  Bradford,  8  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  457;  State  ▼.  CrowcU,  4  Halst.  (N.J.) 
891  • 
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ecclesiastical  body  complete  in  itself,  not  subject  to  the  control 
or  supervision  of  any  other  tribunal,  no  general  code  of  written 
laws  has  ever  been  adopted  by  the  denomination.  But  as  these 
separated  and  scattered  churches  are  connected  together  in  cer- 
tain relations  of  intercourse,  communion  and  fellowship,  these 
relations,  not  defined  by  any  written  law,  have  become  defined 
by  custom  and  usage.  Such  usage,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  "is  unwritten  law,  established  by  common  consent 
and  uniform  practice."  Those  who  conform  to  it  thereby  recog- 
nize it  as  obligatory.  This  principle  has  always  been  applied 
in  secular  and  civil  affairs.  It  is  no  less  applicable  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  "  A  church,"  says  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  "  is  an 
institution  of  a  public  and  solemn  nature,  generally  understood  ; 
and  its  usages  and  courses  of  proceeding  are  well  known,  recog- 
nized and  confirmed  by  law."*  These  usages,  in  New  Eng- 
land, have  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  been  constantly 
recognized  in  courts  of  law  in  determining  the  mutual  duties, 
relations,  powers  and  rights  of  parishes  and  churches,  and 
of  their  members,  officers,  ministers  and  pastors. 

It  could  not,  indeed,  be  otherwise.  No  statute  prescribes 
how  a  church  meeting  shall  be  called ;  or  who  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  management  of  its  affiiirs.  All  these  mat- 
ters must  necessarily  be  determined  by  evidence  of  usage. f  So 
when  certain  powers  are  given  by  law  to  "  ordained  "  ministers, 
whether  a  minister  has  been  ordained  must  be  settled  by  the 
usages  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs. f  In  fact, 
nearly  all  questions  are  left  to  be  determined  in  this  way,  for 
the  reason  previously  stated,  that  the  civil  power  has  carefully 
abstained  from  interfering  with  the  churches.  As  was  said 
by  Chief  Justice  Shaw :  "  The  statutes  do  not  designate  what 
constitutes  a  church ;  or  who  are  the  deacons  of  a  church ;  or 
how  they  are  to  be  chosen  and  qualified.  All  these  inquiries 
are  necessarily  left  to  usage ;  to  the  well  known,  established 
and  recognized  customs  of  the  country,  which  render  these 
terms  intelligible  and  6ignificant."§ 

•  Weld  T.  May,  9  Cush.  (Mass.)  181. 
t  Field  V.  Field,  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  394, 
t  Baldwin  v.  McClinch,  1  Greenl.  (Me.)  102. 
§  Parker  v.  May,  6  Cush.  (Mass)  336. 
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The  fact  that  the  Congregational  churches  halve  such  a  sys- 
tem of  unwritten  law,  does  not  in  the  least  impair  their  free- 
dom, nor  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  denomina- 
tion. For  this  law  is  not  an  arbitrary  restriction  imposed  from 
without,  but  merely  a  rule  of  action  emanating  from  within. 
No  church  is  bound  by  it  except  on  the  ground  of  its  own  vol- 
untary assent.  It  is  not  required,  or  even  solicited,  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  other  churches.  If  it  does  so,  it  is  because  its 
members  desire  it.  By  entering  into  such  fellowship,  it  adopts 
the  usages  of  the  denomination,  and  is  bound  by  them.  But  it 
may  withdraw  from  the  fraternity  at  any  time,  and  assume  the 
prerogatives  of  Independency.  So  that  the  law  of  usage  is 
but  a  voluntary,  self-imposed  rule  of  action,  in  its  beginning 
and  duration,  with  no  penalty  for  its  violation  except  the  denial 
of  that  fellowship  which  it  is  intended  to  maintain. 

No  usage  should  be  sustained  which  violates  any  good  prin- 
ciple. Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  this.  The  law  of  usage, 
like  other  laws,  changes  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  and 
civilization.  It  is  not  the  arbitrary  work  of  a  day  or  a  year; 
it  is  the  product  of  many  years  or  generations.  It  can  not 
originate  except  by  the  concurrence  of  the  best  minds,  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  It  is  the  freest  and  most  flexible  of  all 
laws.  The  usages  of  the  churches  may  therefore  generally  be 
presumed  to  be  wise,  expedient  and  productive  of  good.  If 
otherwise  in  any  particular,  let  them  be  changed  in  that  respect. 
But  so  far  as  they  are  good,  they  ought  to  be  maintained  like 
other  laws,  though  they  may  not  secure  absolute  justice  in  every 
case.  No  system  of  laws,  written,  or  unwritten,  can  do  this, 
because  it  depends  upon  the  imperfect  judgments  and  opinions 
of  men  for  its  administration.  But  if,  for  that  reason,  we 
should  abandon  all  system  and  all  law,  either  in  civil  or  relig- 
ious afiairs,  we  should  fall  into  inevitable  disorder  anarchy 
and  ruin. 

III.  The  Churches.  Congregationalism  relates  primarily  to 
the  churches.  But  churches  usually  have  pastors  ;  and,  in  sus- 
taining the  public  ministry,  they  are  generally  associated  with 
congregations,  religious  societies  or  parishes.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  a  church  without  an  organized  parish ;    as  there  may 
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be  such  a  parish  without  a  church.  But  the  two  organizations 
generally  coexist ;  united,  though  distinct ;  each  acting  sepa- 
rately, in  its  own  sphere,  with  its  own  terms  of  membership, 
some  belonging  to  both,  and  some  to  one  only.  Therefore, 
though  the  general  system  of  church  polity  had  its  origin  in  the 
churches,  it  embraces  the  ministers  and  parishes  connected  with 
them. 

What  is  a  church  f  A  church  has  been  defined,  in  general 
terms,  as  ^^  a  society  of  persons  who  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion."* 

By  Chancellor  Walworth  a  churcii  is  said  to  be  "  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  persons,  of  one  or  both  sexes,  who  have  made 
a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  who  are  associated  together 
in  a  covenant  of  fpUowship,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
sacraments  and  watching  over   the   spiritual  welfare  of  each 

other."t 

Referring  to  the  New  England  churches.  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
says  :  "A  church  is  a  body  of  persons,  members  of  a  Congre- 
gational or  other  religious  society  established  for  the  promotion 
and  support  of  public  worship,  which  body  is  set  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  society  for  peculiar  religious  observances,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  mutual  edification. "J 

Any  number  of  persons,  professing  faith  in  Christ  and  tak- 
ing his  teachings  as  their  rule  of  life,  may  associate  themselves 
together  and  form  a  church.  Such  a  body  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent church.  For  it  can  have  a  regular  standing  among 
other  churches,  in  any  sect  of  Christians,  only  by  being  organ- 
ized, or  subsequently  admitted,  according  to  the  usages  of  such 
denomination. 

All  churches,  whether  independent  or  denominational,  are 
equal  before  the  law.  Under  a  government  recognizing  the 
fullest  principles  of  toleration,  there  is  no  interference  of  the 
civil  power,  except  in  regard  to  rights  of  property,  and  then 
only  in  controversies  respecting  such  rights.  The  internal  pol- 
icy of  the  churches  and  the  administration  of  their  spiritual 
concerns,  are  left  entirely  to  them  and  to  such  ecclesiastical 
tribunals  as  they  see  fit  to  establish  for  themselves. 

•  1  Bouv.  Law.  Die.  227. 

t  Baptist  church  v.  WithereU,  3  Paige,  (N.  Y.)  296. 

t  Weld  V.  May,  9  Cush.  (Maae.)  181. 
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Every  church,  upon  its  organization,  usually  adopts  some 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  community.  And  generally, 
though  not  always,  it  adopts  some  creed  or  written  articles  of 
faith.  But  no  change  of  name  or  of  faith  will  change  the 
identity  of  the  church.*  Some  independent  churches  have  no 
creed  other  than  the  Scriptures ;  and,  in  some  denominations, 
the  articles  of  faith  are  determined  by  the  whole  body,  and  not 
by  each  church  for  itself. 

A  Congregational  church.  Such  a  church  has  been  defined  as 
"a  congregation  of  Christians,  meeting  in  one  place,  united  by 
a  solemn  covenant,  with  Christ  for  its  only  head,  and  deriving 
from  him  the  right  to  choose  its  own  officers,  to  observe  the 
sacrament,  to  have  public  worship,  and  to  discipline   its.  own 

members."! 

The  word  *' congregational,"  when  thus  used,  does  not  desig- 
nate any  association  of  churches  belonging  to  any  one  denomi- 
nation. The  congregation  is  not  a  flock  of  churches  but  a  flock  of 
members  in  one  church,  not  subject  to  any  external  control,  but 
having  the  right  of  self-government  in  all  spiritual  afiairs.  It 
distinguishes  a  church,  not  by  its  creed,  but  by  its  polity.  It 
requires  no  doctrinal  belief  which  is  not  common  to  all  Christ- 
ians. It  has  been  applied  to  Unitarian  churches  as  well  as 
to  Calvinistic;  and  they  have  been  held  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  property  given  or  devised  to  "Congregational  " 
churches.  J 

Nevertheless  it  is  historically  true,  that  for  two  centuries  and 
more,  amid  whatever  changes,  the  churches  generally  called 
"  Congregational "  have  been  Trinitarian.  When  churches  were 
founded  by  the  Baptists,  or  other  denominations,  though  having 
the  same  polity,  they  were  designated  by  the  general  name  of 
the  sect  to  which  they  belonged.  The  members  of  one  denom- 
ination, and  they  only,  were  called  Congregationalists.  And 
when  that  denomination  was  actually  divided,  and  the  schism 
was  consummated,  the  Trinitarian  churches  still  held  the  same 
name,  w^hile  the  others  were  called  "Unitarian."     During  the 

•  Trinity  ch.  y.  Hall,  22  Conn.  125;  Cahill  t.  Bigger,  8  B.  Mon.  (Ken.)  2U. 

t  Egc.  Kel.  Knowledge. 

X  Abbott  y.  Dublin,  38  New  Hamp.  459. 
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period  of  transition  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  and  there  are 
many  Unitarian  churches,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  that  still 
retain  the  old  name.  But  in  other  States,  a  Congregational 
church,  as  the  term  is  now  generally  used  and  understood,  is  a 
church  of  the  Calvinistic  faith. 

So,  according  to  the  definition  previously  quoted,  a  Congre- 
gational church  may  be  independent,  managing  its  own  affairs 
without  interference,  or  even  advice,  from  other  churches,  and 
having  no  intercourse  with  them.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
church  to  be  thus  independent ;  or,  rather,  no  other  church,  or 
body  of  churches,  has  any  right  to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  so. 
The  question  whether  it  will  be  associated  with  other  churches 
or  not  is  one  which  each  church  decides  for  itself.  And  a 
church  thus  independent  may  be  called  Congregational. 

But  such  is  not  the  common  and  popular  sense  of  the  word. 
Those  churches  that  have  always  been  called  Congregational 
have  not  been  thus  independent.  Even  during  the  brief  period 
of  their  being  called  "Independents,''  in  the  very  beginning  of 
our  colonial  history,  the  churches  were  associated .  together  in 
various  ways ;  interchanging  in  ministry,  membership  and  wor- 
ship ;  consulting  and  advising  each  other  in  all  weighty  matters 
in  which  they  had  a  common  interest.  And  from  that  day  to 
the  present,  the  denomination  has  never  been  composed  of  so 
many  separate,  independent  churches,  having  no  relations  to 
each  other ;  but  of  a  community  of  churches,  united  in  fellow- 
ship, having,  to  great  extent,  a  common  faith,  and  therefore 
each  having  an  interest  in  the  purity,  good  order,  and 
standard  of  doctrine  of  the  whole  body.  This  has  always  been 
a  fundamental  principle,  clearly  distinguishing  the  system  from 
Independency.  And  a  Congregational  church  is  therefore  prop- 
erly understood  to  be  one  of  this  associated  fraternity  of 
churches. 

There  is  no  special  mode  provided  by  law  for  calling  a  church 
meeting.  A  verbal  notice,  given  at  any  previous  business  or 
religious  meeting,  is  sufficient,  unless  some  other  mode  has  been 
fixed,  by  usage  or  otherwise.  The  pastor,  or  the  deacons, 
may  call  a  business  meeting.  It  is  not  necessary,  unless  re- 
quired by  the  usage  or  the  previous  vote  of  the  church,  that 
public  notice  should  be  given  of  its  object.     In-ii^;  secular  af- 
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fairs,  according  to  usage,  the  business  is  done  by  the  male  mem- 
bers,* though  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  existence  of  a 
church  without  any  such  members,  f  And  a  majority  of  those 
present  at  any  meeting  properly  called  constitute  a  body  com- 
petent to  transact  business,  f 

A  church  may  be  dissolved,  in  all  its  ecclesiastical  relations, 
by  a  vote  of  its  members,  in  any  meeting  properly  called  there- 
for. In  such  a  case,  it  is  the  usual  course  to  choose  a  commit- 
tee to  give  the  several  members  letters  that  will  enable  them  to 
unite  with  other  churches.  After  the  vote  of  dissolution,  all 
the  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  church  are  vested  in  such  com- 
mittee, and  the  church  is  extinct.  And  though  the  members 
may  meet  again,  and  reorganize,  as  a  new  church,  the  former 
church  can  not  be  revived. 

If  a  church  which  is  thus  dissolved  is  connected  with  an  or- 
ganized parish,  its  property  will  belong  to  the  new  church,  if 
any,  which  may  be  organized  in  connection  with  such  parish. 
But  if  the  church  to  be  dissolved  is  not  connected  with  a  legal 
parish,  all  its  property  should  be  disposed  of  previously  to  disso- 
lution. In  this  way  only  can  difficulty  be  averted ;  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  church  not  only  extinguishes  its  own  powers, 
but  the  powers  of  its  officers.  And  if  a  church  and  parish  con- 
nected are  both  dissolved,  the  same  course  should  be  pursued. 

Though  no  church  has  any  temporal  authority,  it  has  full 
power  of  discipline  over  its  members.  §  This  involves  the  right 
to  hear  complaints,  to  take  evidence,  and  to  decide  upon  the 
question  of  guilt ;  to  administer  punishment,  upon  conviction, 
by  way  of  rebuke,  censure,  suspension,  or  excommunication ; 
and  to  have  the  sentence  promulgated  by  the  pastor  before  the 
whole  congregation.  The  law  protects  all  the  parties  in  doing 
this.  II 

Fellowship  of  the  churches.  Fellowship  implies  association. 
This  must  be  for  some  purpose.  The  objects  sought  have  been 
various,  and  have  therefore  given  variety  of  form  to  the  asso- 
ciations designed  to  attain  them.     And  these  forms   have  been 

•  Parker  v.  May,  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  336. 

t  Baker  y.  Fales,  16  Mass.  487. 

+  Field  V.  Field,  9  Wend.  (N.  Y.)  394. 

§  Ancient  Charters  »nd  Colony  Laws,  ch.  39,  sec.  5. 

U  Famswortl^  v.  Sioxrs,  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  412. 
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abandoned,  or  changed,  as  the  wisdom  or  experience  of  the 
churches  has  from  time  to  time  dictated.  As  our  ancestors, 
when  they  came  to  this  country,  brought  Congregationalism  in 
the  abstract,  rather  than  in  the  concrete,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  if  we  should  find  many  changes  in  their  customs,  as 
the  result  of  experience.  The  careful  student,  however,  will 
be  surprised  that  there  have  been  so  few. 

1;  When  adjacent  churches  began  to  increase  in  number, 
their  pastors  adopted  the  practice  of  exchanging  with  each  other. 
This  they  did,  not  only  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  own  la- 
bors and  cares,  but  to  gratify  their  people,  by  giving  them  an 
opportunity  to  be  edified  by  the  gifts  of  others.  This  soon  be- 
came, as  it  still  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  established  usages 
of  the  churches,  so  that,  whenever  a  pastor  is  settled  over  a 
church,  the  neighboring  churches  have  an  interest  as  direct, 
though  differing  in  degree,  as  the  particular  church  over  which 
he  is  to  be  settled.  So  thoroughly  did  this  custom  of  exchang- 
ing become  incorporated  into  the  Congregational  system,  that, 
if  a  minister  was  too  restricted  in  his  exchanges,  he  was  con- 
sidered subject  to  discipline,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed.*  And 
though  it  was  finally  settled  that  this,  like  most  ministerial  du- 
ties, must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  minister 
himself,  and  a  refusal  to  exchange  is  no  good  cause  for  dismis- 
sion, f  the  usage  is  still  as  general  as  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
one  form  of  association  and  fellowship  among  the  churches, 
having  its  origin  in  the  wants  of  both  ministers  and  people,  and 
tending  to  their  mutual  usefulness  and  edification.  And  though 
it  is  not  confined  strictly  to  the  denomination,  but  is,  like  other 
Christian  courtesies,  sometimes  extended  to  ministers  of  other 
sects,  this  does  not  change  its  purpose  or  effect. 

2.  Another  mode  of  fellowship,  probably  as  old  as  Christianity 
itself,  is  by  an  interchange  of  members  among  the  churches. 
This  has  been  more  frequent  in  this  country,  because  people  are 
more  migratory  in  new  countries  than  in  old.  A  transfer  of 
members  from  one  society  to  another,  on  account  of  a  change 
of  residence,  has  always  been  common,  in  secular  as  well  as  in 
religious  organizations.      It  is  not  only  the  evidence  of  their 

*  Panoplist,  June  and  July,  1814. 

t  Sheldon  y.  Easton,  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  281. 
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fraternity,  but  the  natural  consequence  of  it.  This  practice  has 
uniformly  prevailed  among  the  Congregational  churches  in  this 
country. 

It  is  true,  as  was  said  by  Thomas  Hooker  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  general  member- 
ship. To  be  a  member  of  one  church  does  not  make  one  a 
member  of  any  other,  nor  give  hira  any  absolute  right  of  fel- 
lowship with  any  other.*  Each  church  controls  its  own  fellow- 
ship, and  adopts  its  own  rules  on  this  subject.  One  of  the 
earliest  statutes,  in  1641,  confirmed  this  exclusive  right  of  each 
church  in  all  matters  of  '*  admission,  recommendation,  and  dis- 
mission."! Therefore  a  "recommendation"  from  one  church 
gives  no  right  of  "  admission  "  to  another.  But  by  conforming 
to  the  rules  adopted  by  each,  a  certificate  of  dismission  and 
recommendation  has  always  been  sufiScient  to  enable  one  to 
transfer  his  relations  from  one  church  to  another.  This  is  one 
reason  why  existing  churches  have  an  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  every  new  church,  and  advise,  by  councils,  in  regard  to 
it.  It  is  one  reason  why  all  have  an  interest  in  the  purity  and 
doctrinal  soundness  of  each.  It  tends  to  maintain  and  preserve 
the  essential  unity  of  the  churches,  without  which  general  har- 
mony and  communion  would  be  impossible.  It  enables  one, 
wherever  his  lot  may  be  cast  by  providence,  to  hear  the  same 
Gospel,  and  worship  with  brethren  of  the  same  faith.  And 
this  form  of  fellowship,  by  its  constant  recognition  of  the  fact, 
tends  to  strengthen  the  fraternal  bond  of  union  throughout 
the  entire  denomination. 

3.  Another  form  of  fellowship  is  among  the  pastors  of  neigh- 
boring churches,  in  what  are  called  ^  associations."  Their  ori- 
gin is  somewhat  uncertain,  though  they  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted for  nearly  two  centuries.  They  are  designed  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  the  ministers  in  the  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  as  well  as  for  mutual  council  and  advice  re- 
specting their  several  fields  of  labor.  They  are  usually  organ- 
ized in  local  districts,  of  convenient  size  for  frequent  meetings, 
with  written  articles,  specifying  their  objects,  and  prescribing 
terms  of  membership. 

•  1  Hooker,  64. 

t  Colony  Laws,  chap.  39,  seo.  5. 
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The  necessity  of  requiring  those  who  propose  to  enter  upon 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  to  be  examined  and  licensed 
by  some  body  of  men,  in  order  to  protect  the  churches  from 
imposition,  is  apparent  to  every  one.  To  confide  this  power  to 
any  one  central  body,  might  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  wisdom  of  the  churches,  by  long  usage,  has  con- 
ferred this  authority  upon  the  associations  of  ministers,  which 
are  so  numerous  and  scattered  that  any  oppression,  or  undue 
restriction,  is  impossible.  Such  licentiates  are  not  ''  ministers  '* 
until  they  are  ordained.  The  license  is  but  the  initiatory  step 
to  the  ministry.  They  have  no  right  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. They  frequently  labor  as  domestic  missionaries,  or 
evangelists,  imtil,  if  successful,  they  become  the  pastors  of 
churches. 

4.  Somewhat  analogous  to  ministerial  associations,  is  the 
system  of  local  conferences  of  churches,  within  counties,  or 
other  definite  limits,  meeting  annually  or  more  frequently,  for 
general  consultation  in  religious  matters.  Such  conferences,  in 
some  form,  have  been  held  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  We  find  them  specially  provided  for  by  law  as  early 
as  1641,  in  which  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  Congrega- 
tionalism, church  fellowship,  with  church  independence,  are 
clearly  recognized. 

^  The  elders  of  the  churches  and  other  brethren  and  messen- 
gers have  liberty  to  meet  monthly,  quarterly,  or  otherwise,  in 
convenient  numbers  and  places,  for  conference  and  consultation 
about  Christian  church  questions  and  occasions  :  provided,  that 
nothing  be  concluded  and  imposed  by  way  of  authority  from 
one  or  more  churches  upon  another,  but  only  by  way  of  broth- 
erly conference  and  consultation.'** 

The  permanent  membership  of  these  conferences  is  not  by 
individuals,  but  by  churches.  The  particular  membership,  at 
each  meeting,  is  generally  composed  of  the  pastors  of  the 
churches  belonging  to  the  conference,  who  represent  their 
churches  ex  ojficiisy  and  of  lay  delegates,  or  messengers,  spe- 
cially chosen  as  such  by  the  churches. 

Such  conferences  should  be  organized  under  vnritten  articles, 
setting  forth  their  design  and  purpose,  prescribing  terms  of 
*  Colony  LawBi  cb.  39,  sec.  8. 
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membership,  specifying  their  officers,  with  the  mode  of  their 
election,  and  fixing  the  basis  of  church  representation,  and  the 
frequency  of  meetings,  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
called.  These,  however,  are  all  matters  of  agreement,  to  be 
determined  by  the  churches  themselves,  in  their  different  locali- 
ties. It  may  be  desirable  to  have  the  system  uniform  through- 
out the  country ;  but  as  yet  it  is  not. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  local  conferences,  there  has  always  been 
some  form  of  association  still  broader,  and  more  extensive.  In 
the  early  history  of  New  England,  we  find  that  there  were  gen- 
eral Synods,  or  Councils  of  all  the  churches.  These  bodies 
assumed  a  kind  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  churches  at 
large.  Thus,  the  Synod  of  1637  condemned  as  unsound  a 
large  number  of  doctrines  that  were  said  to  have  crept  into  the 
churches.  The  Synod  of  1648  adopted  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form. And  though  they  disclaimed  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches,  except  to  give  counsel  and  advice,  tliey  were  always 
regarded  with  jealousy.  Boger  Williams  had  opposed  all  these 
forms  of  association,  as  early  as  1631,  for  fear  they  might 
grow,  in  time,  into  presbyteries,  or  superintendencies,  **  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  churches'  liberties."  And  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing such  general  Synods  was  finally  abandoned. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  general  reader  that  such  Syn- 
ods were  often  called  "  Councils  " ;  and  some  writers,  in  refer- 
ring to  them,  have  confounded  them  with  local  councils  of  the 
churches,  from  which  they  are  clearly  distinguished  in  princi- 
ple. The  general  Council,  or  Synod,  was  called  by  all  the 
churches,  for  general  purposes.  There  was  danger,  therefore, 
as  it  was  restricted  by  no  written  constitution,  that  it  might  as- 
sume to  legislate  for  the  churches.  But  the  local  council  was 
called  by  or  concerning  one  church,  and  for  one  specified  object. 
In  regard  to  that  object  it  might  ha\  e  some  degree  or  kind  of 
authority ;  but  that  could  not  endanger  the  freedom  of  the 
churches,  any  more  than  a  suit  at  law  could  endanger  the  civil 
rights  of  the  community.  The  local  councils,  therefore,  have 
always  been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  churches,  while  the 
general  Councils,  or  Synods,  were  cast  off  as  an  incumbrance, 
or  as  antagonistic  to  Congregational  principles. 

In  place  of  these  Synods,  in  modem  times,  there  have  been 
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State  Consociations,  Conventions,  or  Conferences,  differing  in 
form,  and  perhaps  in  principle.  Being  organized  under  written 
constitutions,  with  limited  powers,  and  with  such  restrictions  as 
will  protect  the  churches  from  any  interference,  they  have  un- 
doubtedly been  useful  in  promoting  the  unity  and  power  of 
Christian  effort  in  the  various  religious  enterprises  of  the  day. 

In  Maine,  the  Congregational  principle  in  carried  out,  and 
applied,  in  the  State  Conference,  by  making  the  lay  and  cler- 
ical representation  equal.  Each  church  is  represented  by  its 
pastor,  and  one  or  two  lay  delegates,  in  the  local  conference. 
And  each  local  conference  sends  one  pastor  and  a  lay  delegate, 
to  the  State  Conference.  ,  This  is  varied  slightly,  but  not  very 
materially,  perhaps,  by  a  provision  making  certain  persons 
members  ex  officiis. 

This  same  principle  has  been  substantially  applied  in  calling 
the  National  Council  of  the  churches,  to  be  held  the  present 
year.  And  if  that  shall  be  continued  as  an  organization,  it  will 
doubtless  be  under  a  written  compact,  diat,  while  it  shall  give 
the  freest  scope  for  Christian  fellowship  and  united  effort,  will 
effectually  guard  the  churches  against  any  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  authority. 

6.  One  other  form  of  church  fellowship  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed, and  that  the  most  important  of  all,  the  system  of  local 
councils,  already  referred  to.  These  have  always  held  the  chief 
place  in  New  England  Congregationalism,  except  in  some  lo- 
^calities,  as  applied  to  the  body  of  the  churches ;  and  their  na- 
ture, prerogatives,  and  powers,  have  been  clearly  defined  by 
statutes  and  judicial  decisions.  Their  general  relation  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches  will  be  considered  here ;  but  a  full 
consideration  of  them  will  be  reserved  for  another  section. 

The  existence  of  a  class  or  body  of  churches  associated  to- 
gether as  a  distinct  sect,  implies  the  necessity  of  some  standard 
of  qualification,  and  some  test  and  tribunal  of  admission,  to 
denominational  standing  and  fellowship.  In  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  systems,  this  necessity  is  easily  met,  consistently 
with  their  principles,  in  some  central  body,  or  ofiSce,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  churches  and  ministers.  But  how  can  this 
be  done  in  the  Congregational  system  ?  Where  can  the  cen- 
tripetal  power  be  lodged  that    shall    hold  the  denomination 
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together  without   endangering   the   independence  of  the  local 
churches  ? 

This  want  is  met,  in  part,  by  the  associations  and  conferences 
already  described.  They  are,  to  sorae  extent,  denominational 
tribunals,  not  infringing  in  the  least  the  liberty  of  the  churches, 
and  yet,  by  their  terms  of  membership,  having  power  to  ex- 
clude ministers  or  churches  that  differ  in  faith  or  practice  from 
the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  denomination. 

But  besides  all  these,  and  antecedent  to  them  all,  is  the  sys- 
tem of  local  councils,  established  and  sanctioned  by  a  common 
usage  which  is  coeval  with  the  denomination,  designed  and 
adapted  to  secure  that  essential  agreement  in  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship which  is  its  only  bond  of  union.  Pastors  may  form  asso- 
ciations, and  churches  may  unite  in  organizing  conferences ;  but 
before  either  can  be  done,  both  pastors  and  churches  must  be 
admitted  to  fellowship  and  fraternity,  by  local  councils,  called 
for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  councils  are  not  only  in  them- 
selves one  form  of  church  fellowship ;  they  are  tribunals  of  ad- 
mission and  exclusion.  They  are  the  denominational  sentinels, 
that  hold  its  gates.  It  is  not  until  after  churches  and  ministers 
have  been  admitted  by  them  into  the  fold,  that  other  forms  of 
fellowship  are  available. 

But  in  saying  that  councils  do  this,  it  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  churches  themselves  do  it.  The  churches  do  it 
by  councils,  which  is  the  freest  possible  mode  in  which  they  can . 
act.  Being  called  by  the  parties  interested,  from  such  of  the 
neighboring  churches  as  they  see  fit  to  select,  with  no  authority 
except  upon  the  single  case  presented,  if  there  is  any  danger,  it 
is  that  a  liberty  so  broad  may  degenerate  into  license.  A  stand- 
ing central  body,  though  elective,  might  become  arbitrary  and 
oppressive.  But  the  fear  of  any  combination  or  oppression  by 
such  councils,  scattered,  occasional,  brief,  is  altogether  ground- 
less. 

The  action  of  such  councils  upon  questions  of  church  fellow- 
ship is  simple  in  its  nature,  not  cumbered  with  any  technical 
forms  that  can  obstruct  it.  The  mode  of  calling  and  organiz- 
ing them  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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A  church  is  usually  admitted  to  fellowship  at  the  time  of  its 
organization.  Those  proposing  to  become  its  members  call  a 
council  of  the  churches  in  the  neighborhood  for  that  purpose. 
A  church  already  organized,  whether  independent,  or  belonging 
to  another  denomination,  upon  adopting  the  Congregational 
faith,  may  call  a  council  and  be  admitted  the  same  as  a  new 
church.  The  work  of  the  council  is,  to  examine  the  necessity 
or  feasibility' of  the  proposed  church,  especially  if  it  is  a 
colony  from  an  existing  church ;  and  also  to  examine  its  articles 
of  faith,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  the 
faith  of  the  other  churches. 

A  church  is  excluded  from  fellowship,  when,  after  examina- 
tion, a  council  refuses  to  admit  it.  Or,  if  previously  admitted, 
it  may  be  expelled,  for  sufficient  cause.  Thus,  if  one  of  the 
churches  should  essentially  change  its  articles  of  faith,  or  fall 
into  and  justify  practices  that  would  bring  dishonor  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  churches,  or  persistently  violate  the  mutual 
obligations  of  fellowship,  any  one  of  the  neighboring  churches 
may  institute  proceedings  for  a  council,  by  stating  the  charges 
against  such  church,  and  proceeding  ex  parte j  if  a  mutual  coun- 
cil is  not  consented  to.  And  a  council  so  called  may  publicly 
withdraw  from  such  church  the  fellowship  of  the  other  churches 
in  the  denomination. 

Churches  have  feUowship  not  only  with  other  churches,  but 
also  with  ministers,  as  a  body  of  men  holding  the  sacred  office 
of  public  religious  teachers.  A  minister  is  admitted  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  churches  when  he  is  ordained  by  a  council.  If 
he  is  to  be  ordained  generally,  in  the  ministerial  office,  without 
being  installed  as  the  pastor  of  any  church,  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  or  with  which  he  is  to  labor,  may  call  a  coun- 
cil at  his  request.  But  if  he  is  to  be  installed  as  the  pastor  of 
a  church,  the  council  is  called  by  such  church,  and  he  is  pub- 
licly recognized  as  having  the  feUowship  of  the  churches,  not 
only  in  his  general  office,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  in 
his  particular  office,  as  the  pastor  of  that  church. 

A  minister  is  excluded  from  such  fellowship,  by  a  council,  in 
several  ways.  If  a  council  is  called  to  ordain  or  install  him, 
and  it  refuses  to  do  so,  he  is  excluded  from  church  feUowship 
as  a  minister,  whether  the  council  is  caUed  by  the  church  of 
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which  he  is  a  member,  or  by  some  church  of  which  he  proposes 
to  become  the  pastor.  This  may  not  affect  his  moral  standing ; 
for  there  are  many  good  men  who  are  not  qualified,  by  educa- 
tion, or  by  soundness  of  doctrine,  to  be  religious  teachers.  And 
if  the  church  in  such  a  case  should  disregard  the  advice  of  the 
council,  and  proceed  to  ordain  him  as  its  pastor,  this  would 
not  make  him  a  minister  in  the  denomination,  or  give  him  any 
standing  or  right  to  fellowship  as  such.  The  church  may  elect 
and  ordain  its  own  pastor ;  but  it  can  not  impose  a  minister  upon 
the  denomination.  And  in  thus  proceeding  independently,  in  a 
matter  concerning  which  the  other  churches  have  a  common 
interest,  it  would  forfeit  its  own  right  to  their  fellowship,  thus 
violated,  and  set  at  naught. 

If  a  minister  is  already  the  pastor  of  a  church,  and  is  guilty 
of  any  misconduct,  or  changes  his  religious  views,  the  church, 
or  parish,  or  any  member  of  either,  may  take  measures  for 
calling  a  council ;  and  if  the  council  finds  such  charges  to  be 
true,  and  advises  his  dismissal  for  that  reason,  he  is  thereby  ex- 
cluded from  the  fellowship  of  the  churches. 

If  he  is  not  the  pastor  of  any  church,  and  does  not  propose 
to  be,  any  member  of  any  church  or  parish  where  he  preaches, 
or  proposes  to  preach,  may  commence  proceedings  for  a  council, 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  causes,  as  if  he  were  the 
settled  minister  or  pastor. 

Thus,  though  there  is  in  the  Congregational  system  no  estab- 
lished, uniform  mode  of  deposing  a  minister  from  his  oflSce, 
still,  if  he  claims  to  exercise  his  oflScial  functions,  he  may  be 
publicly  excluded  from  church  fellowship,  by  which  the  same 
result  is  substantially  secured.  If  he  voluntarily  abandons  the 
office,  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  any  formal,  public  deposi- 
tion. 

The  admission  of  ministers  to  associations,  and  of  churches 
to  conferences,  or  their  expulsion  from  such  organizations,  is 
entirely  independent  of  any  proceedings  of  councils ;  though, 
as  before  stated,  the  action  of  the  latter  precedes  that  of  the 
former ;  and  reasons  that  would  require  action  by  the  latter, 
would  usually  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  corresponding 
action  by  the  former. 
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ly.  Parish  and  Chubgh.  Oar  fathers  derived  the  idea 
of  their  ecclesiastical  system  from  that  of  England.  They  had 
felt  the  crushing  weight  of  the  Establishment ;  but  they  sup- 
posed that  to  be  the  reault  of  certain  abuses  and  practices  en- 
grafted upon  it,  rather  than  inherent  in  it.  Hence  they  took  it 
as  the  basis  of  their  own  polity,  divesting  it  of  its  forms,  and 
external  symbols,  and  of  its  patrons,  and  bishops,  and  giving 
to  each  local  church  the  right  of  self-government,  including  the 
election  of  its  own  pastor.  These  changes  were  great,  and  some 
of  them  radical.  But  they  were  accompanied  with  such  limita- 
tions that  they  created  a  colonial  Establishment,  much  after  the 
English  pattern,  except  that  one  was  Episcopal,  while  the  other 
was  Congregational.*  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in 
studying  the  legal  history  of  Congregationalism ;  for  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  many  subsequent  changes  in  usage,  and  in 
statute  law,  before  complete  religious  freedom  was  established. 

In  England,  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  territorial 
parishes.  Such  a  parish  was  ^*  that  circuit  of  ground  which  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  one  parson,  vicar,  or  other  minister 
having  the  cure  of  souls,"  to  whom  all  persons  residing  within 
the  parochial  limits  were  obliged  to  pay  their  tithes,  or  taxes.f 

The  same  system,  except  in  the  election  of  the  minister, 
was  established  by  the  first  settlers  in  New  England.  The  col- 
ony was  divided  into  territorial  parishes,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  compelled  by  law  to  mountain  public  worship.^  And 
this  was  done  by  general  taxation,  in  the  same  way  that  other 
taxes  were  assessed.  The  boundaries  of  towns  and  parishes 
being  usually  the  same,  the  town  and  parish  taxes  were  gener- 
aUy  raised  at  the  same  meeting.  And  the  right  of  voting  was 
at  first  restricted  to  church-members.  In  Massachusetts,  in 
1665,  provision  was  made  for  giving  it,  on  personal  application 
to  the  general  court,  to  such  other  freeholders  as  should  present 
certificates  from  their  respective  ministers,  that  they  were  "  or- 
thodox in  their  religion,  and  not  vicious  in  their  lives.''§ 

At  first,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  colonists  were  mem- 

•  OakeB  ▼.  Hill,  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  333. 

1 1  Black.  Com.  112. 

X  Colony  Laws,  ch.  89,  sees.  17»  18 ;  Fronnoe  Laws,  ch.  13. 

i  Colony  Laws,  ch.  48. 
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bers  of  the  churches,  holding  the  same  faith,  the  unequal  opera- 
tion of  such  provisions  was  less  severely  felt.  But  when  the 
number  of  inhabitants  increased,  and  different  religious  views 
prevailed,  the  free  spirit  of  the  times  began  to  make  itself  felt. 
The  right  of  suffrage  was  extended,  and  the  whole  parish  sys- 
tem began  to  be  modified.  Special  statutes  were  enacted  from 
rime  to  time,  exfempting  Quakers  and  Anabaptists  from  taxa- 
tion.* The  taxes  paid  by  "members  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land" were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  their  own  ministers,  f 
And,  in  1799,  the  same  provision  was  made  for  other  denomi- 
nations.} This  right  was  still  further  extended  by  a  subsequent 
statute  ;  §  but  so  slow  was  the  progress,  that  it  was  not  until 
1833,11  that  compulsory  taxation  for  the  support  of  religion  was 
abolished  in  Massachusetts,  though  it  already  had  been  done  in 
Maitke,  New  Hampshire,  and  other  States. 

While  the  parish  system  was  undergoing  these  changes  in 
regard  to  taxation,  it  was  at  the  same  time  being  essentially 
modified  in  its  general  structure.  The  city  of  Boston  had  never 
been  embraced  in  it.lT  "Probably  because  its  numbers  in- 
creased 60  rapidiy,  and  it  Was  so  early  found  that  more  than 
one  religious  society  would  be  necessary  within  its  limits,  it  is 
believed  that  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  organize  the  town  as 
a  parish,  or  to  divide  the  territory  into  parishes.  Religious  so- 
cieties were  merely  voluntary,  freely  formed  and  maintained  by 
persons  associated  together  for  that  purpose ;  and  of  course  they 
were  formed  upon  such  views  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
professed  and  inculcated  such  religious  doctrines  and  tenets  of 
belief,  as  their  own  consciences  and  views  of  Christian  truth 
dictated.'*** 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  metropolitan  churches  had  ik 
jpowerful  influence  upon  the  whole  colony ;  and  it  is  therefore 
surprising  to  find  with  what  tenacity  the  system  of  territorial 
parishes  maintained  its  hold.     It  continued  to  exist,  because  its 

^  Ph>T!iice  ti&ws,  ch.  339 :  Appendix  (An.  clt.)  ch.  37. 

fProyince  LaTrs,  ch.  214. 

t  LaTTs  of  1799,  ch.  87. 

{  Laws  of  1811,  ch.  6. 

II  Amendnients  of  Const.  Art.  11. 

%  Province  Laws,  ch.  10,  sec.  9 ;  same,  ch.  2o9,  sec.  2. 

•*  Shaw  C.  J.  in  the  Fedexml  St  Meetinghouse  case»  3  Gray  (Maas.)  1. 
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friends  made  concessions  from  time  to  time,  which  relieved  tlie 
people  from  its  heaviest  burdens.  Besides  the  exemptions  from 
taxation  already  noticed,  "  poll  parishes"  were  Incorporated  in 
many  towns,  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  similar  to  those 
in  Boston.  The  members  of  such  parishes  were  either  per- 
mitted by  their  charters  to  assess  their  own  tt^xes ;  or,  und^r  the 
act  of  1742,  relating  to  Episcopalians,  or  the  general  act  of 
.1799,  their  own  ministers  were  allowed  to  dr.aw  the  amounted 
their  taxes  from  the  parish  treasury. 

This  last  act  was  supposed  to  embrace  all  religious  societies, 
whether  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  not.  And 
the  minister  of  the  Unlversalist  Society  in  Falmouth,  now 
Portland,  not  incorporated,  brought  a  suit  against  the  First 
Parish,  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  society.  In  1810,  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  an 
elaborate  opinion  adverse  to  his  claim,  holding  that  no  society 
had  this  privilege  unless  it  was  Incorporated.* 

This  decision  led  to  the  statute  of  1811,  giving  to  all  volun- 
tary religious  societies,  though  not  Incorporated,  substantially 
the  same  rights  and  powers  as  to  Incorporated  societies. f  And 
when,  not  many  years  later  In  Massachusetts,  and  even  earlier 
in  other  States,  compulsory  taxation  for  religious  purposes 
ceased,  though  territorial  parishes  had  a  nominal  existence,  and 
such  as  were  endowed  kept  up  their  organizations,  the  old  sys- 
tem was  substantially  swept  away,  and  gave  place  to  those  vol- 
untary religious  societies,  of  every  denomination,  which,  next 
to  our  common  schools,  if  not  more  than  they,  are  the  pride 
and  glory  of  New  England. 

These  religious  societies,  or  poll  parishes,  may  be  incorpo- 
rated by  special  acts  of  the  legislature.  They  are  usually  or- 
ganized, however,  without  any  special  legislative  act,  under  the 
general  laws  of  the  States  In  which  they  exist.  Such  a  parish 
is  defined  by  Chancellor  Walworth  as  '*  a  voluntary  association 
of  individuals  or  families,  united  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
common  place  of  worship,  and  to  provide  a  proper  teacher  to 
instruct  them  in  religious  doctrines  and  duties. "( 

•  Barnes  t.  First  Parish  in  Falmouth,  6  Mass.  401. 

t  Holbrook  v.  Holbrook,  1  Pick.  (Mass.)  248. 

t  Baptist  church  ▼,  Witherell,  8  Paige  (N.T.)  296.j 
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It  18  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  statutes  of  the  several  States, 
which  do  not  differ  very  materially,  for  an  understanding  of  the 
powers  and  rights  of  such  parishes,  the  manner  in  which  their 
proceedings  may  be  conducted,  the  mode  of  calling  their  meet- 
ings, and  choosing  their  officers.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  no  person  can  become  a  member  of  a  parish  without  its 
consent,  given  expressly,  or  by  its  written  constitution,  or  by- 
laws ;*  it  has  power  to  take  and  hold  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal ;  to  raise  money,  by  taxation,  upon  pews,  or  otherwise, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  public  worship  ;f  to  erect  a 
house  for  that  purpose,  or  for  a  parsonage,  and  to  keep  it  in  re- 
pair;:^  and  to  do  any  and  all  other  acts  that  may  be  necessary 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  its  organization.  Like  other 
corporations,  it  holds  the  legal  title  to  its  own  property  ;•  and  it 
may  sue,  and  be  sued,  in  its  own  name. 

A  church,  unlike  a  parish,  is  not  a  corporation,  unless  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature.  It  is  an  aggregate  body  of  indi- 
viduals, having  no  greater  powers  at  common  law  than  any 
other  voluntary  association.  §  It  principal  officers  are  its  pas- 
tor and  deacons.  By  a  Provincial  statute,  enacted  in  1754,  || 
which  has  since  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  States,  a  church 
may  take  and  hold  property,  real  or  personal,  and  the  legal 
title  vests  in  the  deacons,  and  their  successors,  for  the  use  of 
the  church.  By  the  same  statute,  property  could  be  given  to 
the  minister,  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  or  to  the  minister  and 
his  successors,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.lf  In  such  case, 
he  can  not  alienate  the  property,  without  the  consent  of  the 
church,  beyond  his  own  term.  And  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
any  of  the  offices  whose  incumbents  hold  the  church  or  parish 
property  in  trust,  the  equitable  title  continues  in  the  church,  or 
parish,  while  the  legal  title  is  in  abeyance,  to  be  revived  when 
the  vacancy  .is  filled.**     The  church,  in  secular,  as  well  as  in 

•Sudbury  ▼.  Steams,  21  Pick.  (Mass.)  148;  Lord  y.  Chamberlain,  2  Oreenl. 
(Me.)  67. 

t  Mussey  t.  Bulfinch  St.  Soc.  1  Gush.  (Mass.)  148.    Province  Laws,  ch.  259,  sec.  3. 

X  DiUingham  t.  Snow,  6  Mass.  647 ;  Presbyterian  Soc.  v.  Quackenbush,  10  Johns. 
(N.  Y.)  217. 

i  Jefts  T.  York,  10  Gush.  (Mass.)  392. 

I  Ftorince  Laws,  ch.  259. 

%  Emerson  y.  Wily,  10  Pick.  (Mass.)  317. 

••  Brunswick  y.  Dunning,  7  Mass.  445 ;  Jewett  ▼,  Burrows,  15  Mass.  464. 
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spiritual  affairs,  acts  by  votes  and  majorities,  not  contracting  in 
its  own  name,  but  authorizing  its  officers  to  act.  And  by  the 
Massachusetts  statute  of  1785,  ch.  51,  since  that  time  adopted 
in  some  other  States,  churches  are  empowered  to  choose  com- 
mittees to  call  their  deacons  and  other  officers  .to  account. 

In  most  of  the  judicial  decisions  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  in  every  parish,  and  indissolubly  connected  with  it, 
there  will  be  a  church  ;  and  that  every  church  will  have  its  par- 
ish. This  is  not  strictly  correct.  One  is  not  legally  essential 
to  the  existence  of  the  other.  There  may  be  a  parish  without 
a  church ;  and  there  not  only  may  be,  but  there  are,  many 
churches  not  connected  with  parishes.  Not  only  are  there  such 
churches  connected  with  colleges,  as  suggested  by  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,*  and  by  Chief  Justice  Parker ;  f  there  are  many  such 
churches  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Prob- 
ably the  number  has  largely  increased  since  the  organization 
of  territorial  parishes,  to  which  these  cases  referred,  has  been 
generally  given  up.  They  are  regularly  organized  as  churches, 
with  their  deacons,  and  pastors ;  they  maintain  public  worship, 
by  voluntary  contributions,  in  halls,  or  school-houses,  or  some- 
times in  meeting-houses,  owned  wholly  or  in  part,  by  their  own 
congregations ;  they  own  communion  plate,  and  sometimes 
other  property ;  but  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  con- 
nected with  any  organized  parishes.  That  such  churches  have 
the  same  right  of  organization  and  discipline  as  others,  and 
may,  by  their  officers,  take  and  hold  property  for  religious  uses, 
would  seem  to  be  too  clear  to  be  questioned. 

Still  it  is  true  that,  in  most  cases,  a  church,  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  or  afterwards,  gathers  around  itself  a  congrega- 
tion, which  is  organized  as  a  parish  or  religious  society.  It  is 
in  this  connection,  generally,  that  property  is  held,  and  con- 
tracts are  made.  And  now,  as  formerly,  it  is  in  their  mutual 
relations  and  rights,  generaUy,  that  they  come  under  the  notice 
of  courts  of  law  or  equity.     . 

It  is  also  true,  in  accordance  with  the  cases  previously  cited, 
as  the  law  is  now  settled,  that  when  a  church  is  once  connected 
with  a  legally  organized  parish,  the  bond  is  indissoluble.     The 

•  Stebbint  v.  Jennings.  10  Pick.  (Mast.)  172. 
t  Baker  ▼.  Fales,  16  Mass.  488. 
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parish  may,  indeed,  be  dissolved,  and  cease  to  exist,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  its  members,  or  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
whole  of  them ;  though  not,  necessarily,  by  ceasing  for  several 
years  to  keep  up  its  organization  by  a  choice  of  officers.* 
And  in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  parish,  the  church  may  con- 
nect itself  with  another  or  a  new  parish. f  But  so  long  as  the 
parish  exists,  the  church  can  have  no  legal  existence  except  in 
connection  with  it.  A  separation  of  it  from  the  parish,  by  its 
members,  extinguishes  its  identity.  The  same  persons  may  thus 
form  a  new  church.  But  a  church  afterwards  organized  within 
the  parish,  by  reason  of  its  identity  therewith,  is,  in  law,  the 
same  church.  J  Whether  the  other  churches  will  recognize  it  as 
the  same,  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  them,  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  justice  of 
the  case. 

This  results,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  churches  and  relig- 
ious societies  may,  and  often  do,  receive  gifts  and  legacies  which 
would  fail  of  their  object,  in  case  of  a  separation.  For,  unlike 
joint  stock  companies,  and  business  corporations,  they  hold 
property  in  trust,  not  for  the  members,  but  for  certain  uses,  to 
effectuate  which  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  dissolution.  And 
though  a  church  or  parish  might  distribute  again  among  its 
members,  or  give  to  any  other  person,  money  contributed  by 
them,  or  held  not  for  any  designated  use ;  property  held  for 
such  use  must  be  appropriated  accordingly.  And  if  the  use  is 
a  charitable  or  religious  one,  there  are  appropriate  remedies  in 
equity,  if  seasonably  resorted  to,  to  compel  the  execution  of 
the  trust.  § 

The  deacons  or  minister  hold  the  legal  title  to  property  be- 
longing to  the  church,  in  trust,  for  its  use,  with  no  power  to 
dispose  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  church.  If  it  is  prop- 
erty given  for  the  support  of  public  worship,  the  church,  by  its 
officers,  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  parish.  If  any  other  use,  or 
no  use,  is  designated,  the  parish,  as  such,  has  no  interest  in  it, 
and  the^u^  disponendi  is  entirely  in  the  church.  || 

•  Oakes  v.  Hill,  14  Pick.  (Mass.)  442 ;  Fernald  v.  Lewis,  6  Maine  264. 

t  Tibballs  v.  Baldwin,  1  Gray  (Mass.)  399. 

+  Sawyer  t.  Baldwin,  11  Pick.  (Mass.)  492. 

§  Attorney  General  v.  Federal  Street  Meeting-house,  3  Gray  (Mass.)  1. 

0  Parker  y.  May,  5  Cush.  (Mass.)  336. 
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But  If  the  church  undertakes  to  separate  from  the  parish, 
though  the  pastor,  and  all  the  officers  and  members,  secede,  and 
worship  in  a  different  place,  it  thereby  becomes  a  new  church, 
and  forfeits  all  its  property,  for  whatever  purpose  held,  to  the 
church  which  may  afterwards  be  organized  within  such  parish, 
which,  for  all  civil  purposes,  is  the  same  church.*  The  with- 
drawal of  the  pastor  and  a  portion  of  the  church  to  another 
place  of  worship,  does  not,  of  itself,  constitute  a  secession  that 
will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  property.  It  is  only  evidence 
tending  to  prove  it.  In  any  case  of  controversy,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact,  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  depending  upon  the 
intention  of  those  who  withdraw,  f 

The  property  of  a  parish,  like  that  of  a  church,  is  usually 
held  in  trust,  for  some  specified  use.  Thus,  either  money,  or 
lands,  may  be  held  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  J  So  land 
may  be  held  for  the  use  of  the  pewholders  in  a  church. §  The 
meeting-house,  if  owned  by  the  parish,  is  thus  held,  the  pew- 
holder  having  but  an  easement,  though  he  has  the  right  to  an 
exclusive  possession,  at  least  during  the  time  when  the  house  is 
occupied  for  public  worship.  ||  He  may  therefore  maintain  an 
action  of  trespass  against  any  one  who  disturbs  him  in  his  pos- 
session.lT  The  parish,  however,  may  take  down  the  house,  in 
order  to  rebuild.  If  it  has  become  so  old  and  ruinous  as  to 
render  this  course  necessary,  the  pewholder  is  entitled  to  no  in- 
demnity.** But  if  it  is  taken  down  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or 
convenience,  and  not  of  necessity,  the  pewholder  is  entitled  to 
compensation.! f  Provision  is  probably  now  made  by  statute  for 
such  cases,  in  nearly  all  the  States. 

A  parish  may  abandon  its  meeting-house,  and  build  another, 
without   any  liability  to  indemnify   pewholders,  though   such 

•  Baker  v.  Falea,  16  Mass.  488 ;  Page  t.  Crosby,  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  211. 

t  First  Baptist  Church  ▼.  Rouse,  21  Conn.  161. 

X  Peckham  y.  Harerhill,  19  Pick.  (Mass.)  559;  Richardson  t.  Brown,  5  Oreenl. 
(Me.)  3o5. 

§  Congregational  soc.  ▼.  Waring,  24  Pick.  (Mass.)  304. 

j]  Jackson  t.  Rounseville,  5  Met.  (Mass.)  127. 

n  Shaw  T.  Beveridge,  3  Hill  (N.  Y  )  26 ;  Price  ▼.  Lyon,  14  Conn.  281. 

••  Wentworth  ▼.  Canton,  3  Pick4(Ma8S.)  344;  Howard  ▼.  N.  Bridgewater,  7  Pick. 
137. 

ft  Gay  T.  Baker,  17  Mass.  435;  QortonT.  Had8eU„.9  Cqch.  (Mass.)  508;  Kellogg  t. 
Dickinson.  18  Verm.  266. 
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house  has  not  become  unfit  to  be  used  for  public  worship.  But 
if  the  parish  should  sell  the  house,  the  pewholders  will  be  enti- 
tled to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 

Election  of  Pastor,  If  a  church  is  not  connected  with  a  par- 
ish, its  right  to  choose  its  own  pastor  is  necessarily  exclusive. 
If  it  is  connected  with  an  organized  parish,  either  it  has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  nominate  or  e^ect  its  pastor,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  parish ;  or  the  right  of  election  is  exclusivelj  in 
•  the  parish.  This  depends  upon  the  constitution  or  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  the  church  is  located. 

Notwithstanding  our  forefathers  divided  the  country  into  ter- 
ritorial parishes,  generally  coincident  with  towns,  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  were  taxed  to  support  the  ministry,  they  pro- 
vided by  law,  in  1641,  that  the  church  should  have  the  right  to 
elect  the  pastor.  And  afterwards,  in  1668,  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  of  its  meaning,  it  was  enacted  that,  ^  by  the 
church  is  to  be  meant  such  as  are  in  full  communion  only.*** 
In  this  election  the  town  or  parish  had  no  voice.  It  was  bound 
to  support  the  person  chosen  and  ordained  by  the  church. 

As  the  number  of  persons  increased  who  were  not  members 
of  any  church,  there  must  have  been  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  law.  For  in  1692  an  act  was  padsed  giving  the  right 
to  choose  the  minister  to  ^  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  in 
any  town."  This,  however,  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  for 
the  reason  that  many  of  the  larger  towns  had  been  divided  into 
several  parishes.  And  therefore  in  1693,  it  was  enacted  "that 
each  respective  gathered  church,  in  any  town  or  place  within 
the  province,  shall  have  power  to  choose  its  own  minister ;  and 
the  major  part  of  such  inhabitants  as  do  there  usually  attend 
public  worship,  and  are  by  law  duly  qualified  for  voting  in  town 
affairs,  concurring  with  the  church's  act,  the  person  thus  elected 
and  approved,  accepting  thereof,  and  settling  with  them,  shall 
be  the  minister,'*  etcf 

Under  this  statute  there  were  probably  cases  of  disagreement 
between  churches  and  parishes.  For  in  1695  another  act  was 
passed,  providing  that,  in  case  of  such  disagreement,  the  church 
might  "  call  in  the  help  of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  elders 

•  Colony  Laws,  ch.  89,  sees.  4,  19. 
t  Prorinee  Laws,  ch.  16. 
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and  messengers  of  three  or  five  neighboring  churches,"  to  hear 
and  examine  the  objections  to  the  church's  election.  If  such 
council  approved  of  the  choice  made  by  the  church,  the  person 
so  chosen  was  to  be  the  minister.  If  not,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  proceed  to  another  election',  which  also  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  parish,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  an- 
other council.* 

So  the  law  remained  for  nearly  a  century,  so  long  as  the 
Provincial  government  continued.  But  when  the  government 
was  changed,  by  the  adoption  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion in  1780,  the  right  of  election  was  given  exclusively  to  par- 
ishes. This  was  not  in  consequence  of  ^ny  dissatisfaction  with 
the  law  as  it  had  been.  Indeed,  it  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
known  that  the  law  was  changed  until  many  years  afterwards. 
The  chauge  is  attributed  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  to  the  iqflu- 
ence  of  certain  prominent  members  of  the  Brattle  Street  Society 
in  Boston,  who  were  members  of  the  Convention.  It  seems  to 
have  been  done  without  opposition,  perhaps  without  knowledge 
.  that  any  such  change  was  intended ;  and  from  Massachusetts  it 
has  be^n  adopted  by  the  other  New  England  States.  So  that, 
whenever  a  church  is  connected  with  an  organized  parish,  what- 
ever the  usage  may  be,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  parish 
by-laws,  the  parish  has  the  exclusive  right  to  elect  the  minister, 
without  regard  to  the  action  of  the  church,  f 

In  fact,  however,  there  have  seldom  any  difficulties  grown 
out  of  this  change.  Among  the  Congregationalists,  the  church 
usually  composes  no  small  part  of  the  parish,  so  that  the  two 
bodies  will  rarely,  differ.  The  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
minister  must  necessarily  be  made  by  the  parish.  And  though 
.the  usage  still  continues  for  the  church  to  elect  the  pastor,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  parish,  the  connection  of  the  two 
bodies  is  such,. and  the  identity  of  members  so  great,  that  the 
action  of  the  ope  is  almost  always  satisfactory  to  the  other. 

It  would  be  well,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  any  contro- 

.  versies  betwe^en  parishes   and   churches,  for  the  parish,  in  its 

rules  and  by-laws,  to  provide  for  their  joint  action  upon  all 

suoh  maters  as, are  likely  to  arise.   These  will  embrace  the  call- 

*  Proyince  Laws,  ch.  33. 

t  Baker  t.  Falet,  16  liass.  4B8. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  xxvm.  30 
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ing  and  settlement  of  pastors ;  the  mode  of  providing  for  their 
support ;  the  supply  of  the  pulpit  during  the  sickness  or  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor,  or  during  any  vacancy  in  the  pastorate ; 
and  the  mode,  time,  and  frequency  of  public  worship.  As  all 
parishes  are  authorized  to  adopt  such  rules  and  by-laws,  and 
usually  do  so,  in*  regard  to  their  own  business  proceedings, 
terms  of  membership,  and  other  such  matters,*  they  may  save 
much  difficulty,  possibly,  by  providing  for  all  cases  in  which 
the  action  of  both  the  church  and  the  parish  may  be  required.! 

V.  Ministers  and  Pastobs.  We  have  already  seen 
that  our  forefathers  at  first  established  the  territorial  parish 
system  of  the  English  church,  with  its  illiberal  principle  of 
compulsory  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  We 
have  also  seen  how  that  system  was  gradually  changed  and 
modified  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  freedom,  until  our  present 
system  of  voluntary  religious  societies,  for  the  support  of  which 
no  one  can  be  taxed  without  his  consent,  has  become  universal 
in  this  country.  The  former  was  an  offshoot  of  the  old  Estab- 
lishment. The  latter  is  one  that  has  grown  up  with  the 
progress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by  which  it  has  been 
moulded  into  its  present  form. 

In  regard  to  the  church  and  the  ministry,  if  the  views  of  the 
Pilgrims  were  more  liberal,  they  were  far  more  crude  and  in- 
definite. They  rejected  entirely  the  idea  of  any  ministerial 
office,  other  than  that  of  the  actual  pastor  of  the  local  church. 
Hence,  if  a  pastor  was  dismissed,  he  thereby  ceased  to  be  a 
minister.  And  if  he  was  settled  afterwards  over  another 
church,  he  was  ordained  again  as  before,  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  As  he  was  merely  an  officer  of  the  church,  and  noth- 
ing more,  he  was  not  only  elected,  but  ordained  by  the  church. 
That  this  waa  the  general  usage,  for  at  least  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  colonial  history,  can  not  be  denied ;  though  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  usage  did  not  continue. 

In  theory  they  held  to  several  grades  of  church  officers ;  and 
in  fact  they  had  deacons,  ruling  elders,  and  the  teaching  elder 
or  pastor.     They  sometimes  had  a  teacher  beside  the  pastor. 

•  Taylor  v.  Edson,  6  Cush.  (Mass.)  522. 

t  For  forms,  see  Cong.  Quarterly,  1864,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  330. 
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This  system  of  semi-presbyterianism,  in  the  ruling  eldership, 
prevailed  for  a  long  time.  The  right  of  the  ruling  elders  to 
negative  any  action  of  the  church  wa«  claimed  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  office  was  finally  given  up,  and  the  right  of  the 
body  of  the  members  to  manage  their  own  affairs  was  at  last 
conceded. 

The  early  statutes  speak  of  ruling  elders,  and  teach- 
ing elders.  In  ordaining  their  pastors,  and  their  deacons,  it 
was  the  ruling  elders,  if  there  were  such,  who  performed  the 
ceremony  of  laying  on  hands.  Thus,  out  of  the  theory  that 
each  church  should  have  its  ruling  elders,  and  that  the  pastor 
was  nothing  but  the  mere  local  officer  of  the  church,  there  orig- 
inated usages  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
ordination  of  its  officers,  which  prevailed  for  some  time,  but 
which  were  modified  or  abandoned,  as  experience,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  free  principles,  dictated  from  time  to  time. 

This  fact  is  sometimes  forgotten  when  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  fathers  brought  with  them  into  this  country  the 
germ  of  Congregationalism,  mixed,  indeed,  with  much  that 
they  afterwards  threw  off  as  an  incumbrance.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Their  principles  of  church  government  were  neces- 
sarily theoretical,  and  liable  to  be  modified  by  practical  expe- 
rience. Planted  in  a  new  country,  their  development  was  a 
work  of  time.  So  Congregationalism  began,  when  the  churches 
were  few,  feeble,  and  scattered.  It  has  grown  up  with  them, 
from  a  crude,  indefinite  theory,  changed  from  time  to  time  by 
their  experience  and  wisdom,  until  it  has  become  a  symmetrical, 
orderly,  liberal  system.  Its  best  days  were  not  its  earliest, 
when  it  was  in  its  infancy,  laying  its  foundations,  testing  its 
principles.  It  was  by  this  very  process  that  some  theories  were 
rejected,  and  some  usages  were  abandoned ;  and  it  would  be 
folly  in  us  now  to  take  them  for  our  guides,  rather  than  the 
usages  and  principles  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  are 
commended  to  us  by  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  the  past  hundred 
years. 

Still,  to  understand  the  present,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  past, 
and  trace  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  system  into  its  pres- 
ent form. 

The  Pilgrims  were  led  by  the  evils  which  they  had  seen,  or 
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supposed  thej  had  seen,  resulting  from  a  regular  order  of 
priesthood,  or  clergy,  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches,  to  reject  the  idea  of  any  such  office,  or  any  class  of 
public  religious  teachers.  They  believed  only  in  the  local  pas- 
torate ;  and  they  held  that  each  church  had  the  right  to  elect  its 
own  pastor,  without  dictation  or  advice  from  any  patron,  bishop, 
synod,  presbytery,  or  other  person  or  body  whatever.  But  in 
regard  to  the  office  itself,  and  the  'rights,  duties,  and  powers  of 
the  incun^bent,  there  was  very  little  difference  between  them 
and  the  Established  church. 

The  relation  between  the  pastor  and  the  church  or  parish  was 
not  a  contract  for  service,  for  any  period  of  time,  definite,  or 
indefinite.  It  was  an  office,  to  which  the  incumbent  was 
elected,  and  inducted,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  denomina- 
tion. As  the  pastor  and  minister,  he  I'epresented  the  church 
and  the  parish,  in  both  temporal  and  spiritual  affairs,  the  same 
as  the  parson  or  rector  in  the  English  church. 

*^A  parson,  {ecclesuR  persona^)  is  one  that  hath  ftill  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  of  the  parochial  church.  He  is  called 
the  parson  because  by  his  person  the  church  is  represented ;  and 
he  is,  in  himself,  a  body  corporate,  in  order  to  defend  its  rights 
by  a  perpetual  succession.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  rector, 
or  governor  of  the  church ;  but  the  appellation  of  parson  is  the 
most  legal,  most  beneficial,  and  most  honorable  title  that  a  par- 
ish priest  can  enjoy.  A  parson  has,  during  his  life,  the  free- 
hold in  himself  of  the  parsonage,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and 
other  dues."* 

Such  was  the  English  law ;  and  such,  substantially,  was  the 
pastoral  relation,  as  established  by  the  Congr^ationalists  in  this 
country.  The  Province  was  divided  into  parishes  or  towns,  in 
each  of  which  was  generally  reserved  or  appropriated  one  lot  of 
land,  or  more,  to  the  use  of  the  ministry.  This  was  the  glebe; 
and  upon  it,  usually,  the  parsonage  was  erected.  By  the  star 
tute  of  1754,  previously  cited,  the  ministers  were  each  consti- 
tuted a  body  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  and  holdmg 
such  property  by  a  perpetual  succession,  f      Like  the  English 

•  Blackstone  Com.  384. 

t  Weston  ▼.  Hunt,  2  Mass.  500;  Brown  ▼.  Porter,  10  Mass.  93;  Bueksport  t.  Por- 
ter, 12  Maiae»  i87 ;  Fhwtet  t.  Olark,  9  Cimach  (U.  S.)  292. 
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parson,  he  had  the  freehold  of  such  property  in  himself.  And 
as  the  tenure  of  his  ofSce,  unless  limited  by  special  stipulations, 
was  for  life,  he  had  a  life  estate  in  all  such  lands.*  If  he  was 
dismissed  for  any  cause,  and  the  relation  between  him  and  the 
parish  was  dissolved,  of  course  his  estate  terminated,  and  the 
title  went  to  his  successor. 

And  as  it  was  made  the  imperative  duty  of  every  town  to 
support  the  ministry,  the  taxes  assessed  and  collected  for 
that  purpose  belonged  to  the  settled  minister  for  the  time  being, 
just  as  the  tithes  and  other  dues  belonged  to  the  English  par* 
son.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  law  was  afterwards 
modified  from  time  to  time,  until  all  compulsory  taxation  was 
finally  abolished. 

But  though  the  law  relating  to  the  support  of  the  ministry 
has  been  so  essentially  changed,  the  nature  and  tenure  of  the 
pastoral  office  are  still  substantially  the  same  as  at  the  first.  It 
is  a  public  office,  to  which  the  incumbent  is  to  be  regularly 
elected ;  and  his  rights,  duties,  powers,  and  liabilities,  are  all 
well  defined  by  established  principles  of  law.  As  has  been 
stated,  the  legal  tenure  of  the  office  is  during  life.  There  is  no 
law,  however,  which  prohibits  the  parties  from  making  any  con- 
tract they  please,  when  a  minister  is  settled,  in  regard  to  the 
time  during  which  the  relation  shall  continue,  or  in  regard  to 
the  mode  or  conditions  of  its  dissolution.  In  such  case  the 
contract  is  the  law  by  which  the  parties  are  bound. 

The  salary  of  the  minister  is  entirely  a  matter  of  contract ; 
though  if  he  should  be  settled  without  any  stipulated  sum,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation.  The  usual 
course  is  for  the  parish,  by  a  vote,  to  fix  the  salary  in  advance, 
and  afterwards  from  year  to  year,  if  any  change  is  desired  ;  and 
the  minister  by  accepting  the  call,  and  by  remaining,  is  pre- 
sumed to  assent  to  it.  Unless  the  parties  have  otherwise  stipu- 
lated, by  a  special  contract,  which  they  may  do,t  the  minister 
is  entitled  to  his  salary  until  he  is  dismissed  from  his  office.  If 
he  is  prevented  by  the  parish  from  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office,  that  will  not  defeat  his  right  to  his  salary. :(     The  proper 

*  Avery  y.  Tyringh&m,  3  Mass.  160;  Buir  ▼.  Sandwich,  9  Mass.  277. 
t  Dutch  church  v.  Bradford,  8  Cowen  (N.  Y.)  457. 
t  Thompson  ▼.  Rehoboth,  5  Pick.  (Mass.)  469. 
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course,  in  case  of  difficulty.  Is  for  the  parish  to  take  measures 
to  dissolve  the  relation,  either  with  a  council,  or  without  one, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 

By  the  Colonial  and  Province  laws,,  the  pastor  of  a  church 
connected  with  a  parish  was  in  all  cases  the  minister  of  the 
parish.  Of  the  flock  embraced  within  the  church,  he  was  the 
shepherd,  watching  over  them  in  their  conduct,  instructing,  ad- 
vising, and  if  necessary  reproving,  or  calling  them  to  account. 
Of  the  whole  town  or  parish  he  was  the  religious  teacher,  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  English  church,  the  clergy  constituted  a  ^class  or  order 
of  men,  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  by  ad- 
mission to  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  By  a  canon  of  the 
church,  no  one  was  ordained  until  he  had  received  an  appoint- 
ment or  "presentation,"  over  some  particular  parish.  But  he 
was  ordained  in  such  case,  not  over  such  parish  or  church,  but 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry  generally.  By  "  institution  "  he  was 
invested  with  the  spiritual  or  ministerial  office.  By  "induction  " 
he  was  invested  with  the  temporalities  of  the  particular  parish 
or  church  over  which  he  was  appointed.*  The  ceremony  of  insti- 
tution was  performed  by  the  bishop,  the  neighboring  clergy- 
men also  generally  being  present  in  the  concluding  services,  and 
uniting  in  the  laying  on  of  hands. f 

So  long  as  our  ancestors  rejected  the  idea  of  any  ministerial 
office,  and  held  to  nothing  but  the  local  pastorate,  they  were 
consistent  in  holding,  also,  that  each  church  should  ordain,  as 
well  as  elect,  its  pastor ;  and  that  a  pastor  should  be  ordained 
again,  if  transferred  from  one  church  to  another.  The  right  of 
a  church  to  ordain  "  its  own  officers  "  was  'established  by  law, 
and  was  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Savoy  Confession,  and  in 
the  Cambridge  Platform.  The  early  usage,  with  some  excep- 
tions, conformed  to  this ;  and  though  councils  of  the  neighboring 
churches  were  called,  having  power  even  to  prevent  the  "  ordin- 
ation of  any  teaching  elder,"  or  to^  prohibit  any  one  from 
"  preaching,"^  yet,  if  they  "  approved  "  of  such  ordination,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  usually  performed  by  the  ruling  elders, 
or  if  there  were  none,  by  some  eminent  members  of  the  church. 

•  I  Bum.  Eccl.  153 ;  1  Black.  Com.  390. 

t  Cyclopedia  of  Rel.  Denominations,  Episcopal  eh.,  7.8. 

X  Colony  Laws,  1658,  ch.  39,  sec.  13. 
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This  practice,  however,  soon  began  to  be  departed  from, 
because  the  doctrine  that  was  the  foundation  of  it  was  no  longer 
received  by  the  churches.  The  belief  that  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  recognized  the  ministerial  office,  held  by  a  class  of 
men  publicly  set  apart  to  the  sacred  work,  laboring  in  whatever 
places  they  might  be  called  from  time  to  time,  began  to  pre- 
vail extensively.  This  being  the  case,  though  each  church 
might  ordain  its  own  officers,  it  was  evident  that  no  one  church 
could  ordain  a  man  to  the  ministry  generally.  In  other  words, 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  church,  in  regard  to  the  ministerial 
office,  was  again  received.  And  it  was  believed  that,  as  held 
by  that  church,  though  no  man  ought  to  be  ordained  to  the 
sacred  office  without  at  the  same  time  being  inducted  or  installed 
as  the  pastor  of  some  church,  yet  every  pastor  should  be  or- 
dained as  a  minister  in  the  denomination.  This  could  be  done 
only  by  the  churches  themselves,  acting  in  a  council  called  for 
that  purpose.  And  though  there  has  been,  and  still  may  be, 
much  controversy  on  the  subject,  the  fact  that  both  the  doctrine 
and  the  usage  of  the  churches  were  thus  changed,  before  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  one  will  deny.  An  Inde- 
pendent church  may  ordain  its  own  pastor ;  or,  rather,  it  must 
do  it.  But  a  Congregational  church  can  not  do  it ;  for  it  is  now 
an  established  principle  of  the  denomination,  that  no  one  should 
be  settled  ss  a  pastor  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  ordained  to 
the  ministerial  office,  and,  in  that  relation,  admitted  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  churches.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
churches,  in  a  council.  For  an  ordination,  in  order  to  be  legal- 
ly valid,  must  be  according  to  the  existing  usages  of  the  denom- 
ination to  which  the  minister  belongs.* 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  that  this  can  interfere  with  the  liber- 
ty of  the  churches.  Not  only  may  each  church  become  Inde- 
pendent, and  then  elect  and  ordain  its  own  pastor ;  without  be- 
coming Independent,  its  exclusive  right  to  *^  elect "  its  own  pastor 
is  conceded.  Ordination  always  follows  an  election,  and  would 
be  of  no  force  without  '  an  election.  No  council,  or  other 
church,  ever  claims  even  to  advise  in  regard  to  such  an  election. 
Its  extreme  power  is  merely  a  negative  one,  that  of  saying  to  a 
church :  **  We  can  not  ordain  as  a  minister  the  person  whom 

•  Commonwealth  y.  Spooner,  1  Pick.  (Mase.)  235. 
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you  have  chosen  as  a  pastor."  The  right  of  the  churches  to 
decide  this  question,  no  one  can  doubt.  A  coundl  never  claims 
any  right  to  impose  a  pastor  upon  a  church.  It  must  be 
equally  clear  that  no  church  can  claim  the  right  to  impose  ^ 
minister  upon  the  denomination.  The  cases  of  difference  are 
extremely  rare.  But  when  one  does  occur,  the  church  should 
at  once  accept  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  some  other  person  as  pastor;  or  it  should  become 
Independent,  and  no  longer  claim  the  fellowship  of  the  other 
churches. 

In  an  Independent  church,  no  particular  form  or  ceremony  is 
requisite  in  ordaining  its  pastor.  "  His  acceptance  of  the  call 
and  consequent  entry  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  are  all  that 
we  have  in  this  country  resembling  the  presentation,  admission, 
and  induction  of  the  English  church."*  And,  indeed,  as  be- 
tween a  church  and  its  pastor,  in  any  controversy,  the  same  rule 
would  apply  to  any  church,  whether  Independent  or  not.  The 
call  of  the  one,  and  the  acceptance  and  entry  upon  the  office  by 
the  other,  legally  establishes  the  relation  between  them^  with 
the  usual  mutual  rights  and  obligations  resulting  from  it. 

But  in  order  to  give  one  the  character  and  standing  of  a  min- 
ister in  any  denomination,  or  to  confer  upon  him  the  legal  rights 
of  such  a  minister,  except  as  between  him  and  his  church  or  par- 
ish, he  must  be  ordained  according  to  the  usages  of  such  de- 
nomination. The  statutes  of  different  States  having  given  to 
ordained  ministers  the  power  to  solemnize  marriages  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  exercise  such  power  the  minister  must  have 
been  ordained  in  the  usual  way  practiced  by  the  denomination. f 
And  such  an  ordination  is  always  requisite  to  a  recognition  as  a 
minister  in  regular  standing  in  the  denomination. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  '*a  minister  of  the  Gospel "  is^ 
a  public  religious  teacher,  ordained  and  recognized  as  such 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  denomination  to  which  he  be- 
longs. It  is  not  indispensable  that  he  should  have  authority  to 
administer  the  sacraments ;  for  in  some  denominations  a  large 
part  of  their  ministers  do  liot  have  such  authority. :(     Nor  is  it- 

•  Youngs  V.  Ransom,  31  Barb.  S.  C.  (N.  Y.)  49. 
t  Commonwealth  v.  Spoooer,  ante, 
i  Baldwin  v.  McClinch,  1  Maine,  102. 
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necessary,  in  order  to  make  one  an  **  ordained  minister,"  that  he 
be  ordained  over  any  particular  church  or  society.  For,  in 
most  denominations,  persons  are  sometimes  ordained  to  the 
ministry  generally,  without  being  placed  over  any  church 
or  parish.  This  is  done  occasionally  by  Congregationalists ; 
though  the  practice  is  now  generally  condemned,  except  in 
some  cases,  not  often  occurring,  in  which  there  may  be  some 
special  reason  for  it. 

"  A  stated  and  ordained  minister  "  is  one  who  is  ordained  and 
settled  as  the  pastor  of  some  particular  church,  or  churches.* 

A  "  stated  supply  ^  is  one  who  has  been  previously  ordained, 
and  who  is  temporarily  employed  by  some  church  or  parish, 
without  being  installed.  He  is  sometimes  called  the  "acting 
pastor,"  just  as  one  in  military  or  civil  life  sometimes  acts  in  an 
office  which  he  does  not  hold.  An  acting  pastor  has  no  rights 
as  such,  except  in  regard  to  the  church  by  which  he  is  em- 
ployed. So  far  as  other  churches  are  concerned,  he  has  no 
claim  to  recognition  until  installed,  according  to  the  denomina- 
tional usage. 

The  usage  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  the  settlement 
of  ministers  has  now  been  uniform  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
After  the  church  has  elected  one  to  be  its  pastor,  and  he 
has  been  "called,"  it  invites  a  council  of  "the  neighboring 
churches,"  with  which  it  is  in  fellowship,  to  advise  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  This  was  provided  for  by  statute  as  early  as  1658. 
It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  the  case  of  Baker  v. 
Fales,  that  "this  was  probably  the  origin  of  councils  called  to 
aid  in  the  ordination  of  minister  s  ;  and  it  was  their  business  to 
inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  and  probably 
into  his  theological  creed,  in  order  that  no  new  or  strange  doc- 
trines might  interrupt  the  uniformity  of  faith  then  existing,  and 
thought  to  be  essential. "f  But  this  was  not  the  origin  of  such 
councils ;  for  they  had  been  called  in  such  cases,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  ordination  at  Salem  in  1638  is 
often  referred  to  in  proof  that  churches  ordained  their  own 
pastors.  But  a  council  was  called  in  that  case ;  and  though 
the  members  were  detained  by  a  storm,  they  arrived  in  season 

•  Ligonia  ▼.  Buxton,  2  Mainv,  102. 
1 16  Mu8. 615. 
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to  participate  in  the  closing  services,  and  to  extend  to  the  pas- 
tor the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
now  practiced  among  us. 

When  the  council  approves  of  the  settlement  of  the  person 
elected  as  pastor  of  a  church,  they  so  report  to  the  church.  In 
that  case,  after  advising  with  the  church,  or  its  officers,  they 
proceed  to  ordain  the  candidate  as  a  minister  and  pastor,  or  to 
install  him  as  pastor,  if  he  has  been  previously  ordained ;  and 
in  each  of  those  offices  they  publicly  admit  him  to  the  fellowship 
of  the  churches. 

If  one  is  called  that  has  been  previously  ordained  by  a  coun- 
cil, and  who  is  therefore  already  a  recognized  minister  in  the 
denomination,  it  may  be  asked  why  he  can  not  be  installed  by 
the  church,  or  enter  upon  the  pastorate  without  any  .formal  in- 
stallation. Such  is  the  practice  in  some  denominations.  But 
the  usage  of  the  Congregational  churches  has  always  been  dif- 
ferent. ''The  neighboring  churches,"  from  which  both  law  and 
usage  required  a  council  to  be  called,  have  always  been  con- 
sulted in  cases  of  installation,  as  much  as  in  cases  of  original 
ordination.  The  frequent  changes  of  opinion  among  ministers 
have  proved  the  necessity  for  such  a  rule.  When  a  minister  is 
transferred  from  one  church  to  another  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, his  examination  by  a  council  will  be  generally  a  matter  of 
form.  But  if,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  one  is  called 
from  a  distance,  the  churches  near  where  he  is  to  be  settled 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  what  are  his  qualifications  and 
doctrinal  views,  before  he  is  admitted  to  a  position  which  will 
entitle  him  to  appear  in  their  pulpits,  and  to  receive  the  court- 
esies of  social  intercourse  in  their  families.  Therefore  the 
decision  of  a  council  called  to  install  a  pastor  is  of  the  same 
force  as  the  decision  of  an  ordaining  council. 

The  pastoral  relation,  in  fact,  usually  continues  only  so  long 
as  it  is  satisfactory  to  both  of  the  parties.  J£  it  becomes  other- 
wise, it  is  generally  alike  for  the  interest  of  both  to  have  it  dis- 
solved. But  if  there  are  no  special  stipulations  at  the  time  of 
the  settlement,  limiting  the  time  of  its  continuance,  or  provid- 
ing for  the  conditions  or  mode  of  dissolving  it,  it  may  continue 
during  life,  at  the  option  of  the  pastor,  unless  he  forfeits  it.* 

•  Whitney  y.  Brooklyn,  6  Conn.  495. 
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And  as  there  may  be  some  cases  in  which  a  minister  is  justified 
jn  asserting  and  claiming  his  legal  rights,  or  the  parish  is  justi- 
fied m  claiming  its  rights,  it  is  important  to  understand  what 
they  are. 

There  are  three  grounds  or  causes  of  forfeiture  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  which  are  distinctly  recognized  by  law.  If  either 
one  of  these  exists,  the  church  or  parish  may  dissolve  the  rela- 
tion, whether  the  pastor  consents  or  not,  as  they  all  relate  to 
his  fitness  for  the  place.  Whether  a  council  is  necessary,  to 
examine  and  determine  whether  either  of  the  causes  exists,  will 
depend  upon  circumstances  which  will  be  stated. 

1.  Immoral  or  criminal  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
will  create  a  forfeiture  of  his  office,  and  render  him  liable  to  be 
dismissed  bjr  the  parish.  Any  criminal  conduct  is  sufficient ; 
80  also  is  any  immoral  conduct,  such  as  lying,  intemperance,  or 
unchaste  behavior,  though  not  subject  to  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion.* So  disloyalty  to  the  govenament  was  held  to  be  a  good 
cause  for  dismission,  though  no  illegal  or  criminal  act  was 
charged,  f 

2.  A  wilfnl  neglect  of  duty  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the 
office.  Thus,  a  wilfiil  omission  to  preach,  without  any  sufficient 
excuse,  or  a  refusal  to  administer  the  ordinances,  or  to  perform 
other  usual  and  important  parochial  duties,  is  a  good  cause  for 
dismission.  I 

3.  So  is  an  essential  change  in  doctrinal  belief.  The  change, 
however,  must  be  substantial,  such  as  would  compel  the  par- 
ishioners, if  the  minister  should  remain,  and  preach  his  senti- 
ments, to  hear  doctrines  which  they  do  not  believe.  § 

How  shall  it  be  determined  whether  either  of  these  causes  for 
dismission  exists,  in  any  case? 

In  New  York  the  courts  of  law  will  not  try  any  such  ques- 
tion. They  hold  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  whatever  eccle- 
siastical tribunal  is  provided  in  the  denomination  to  which  the 
minister  belongs.  **  His  obligations  and  duties  partake  so 
largely  of  a  religious  and  moral  character,  and  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  that  an  inquiry 

•Thompson  y.  Behoboth,  6  Pick.  (Mass.)  469. 
t  Faller  y.  Princeton,  cited  in  3  Mass.  183. 
X  Sheldon  y.  Easton,  94  Pick.  (Mass.)  281. 
{  Burr  y.  Sandwich^  .9  M«<«t  W' 
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into  charges  of  misconduct  ought  to  be  of  ecclesiastical  cogniz- 
ance. To  expose  the  infidelity  or  immorality  of  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  on  a  public  trial  before  a  court  and  jury,  in  an  ac- 
tion for  his  salary ;  or  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  soundness* 
of  his  faith  and  religious  opinions  before  a  court  of  justice, 
would  tend  to  produce  unfavorable  impressions  of  religion  upon 
the  public  mind,  and,  in  aggravated  cases,  would  often  scandal- 
ise the  public  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  so  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  society."*  Substantially  the  same  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  Chief  Justice  Hosmer  of  Connecticut.!  But  in 
Massachusetts,  while  it  is  said  that  **an  ecclesiastical  council' 
alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  third  cause  of  forfeiture,"  a  change 
in  doctrinal  belief,  **  and  is  manifestly  the  most  proper  tribunal 
fbr  the  investigation  of  the  other  two  causes,"  yet,  upon  the 
other  two,  ^a  parish  may  act  without  the  intervention  of  a 
council. "$  Until  the  parish  does  act,  by  a  vote  of  dismissal, 
the  minister  is  entitled  to  his  salary.  And  it  is  essential  that 
the  reason  for  the  dismissal  should  be  specifically  stated  by  the 
parish ;  for  no  other  reason  can  be  alleged  or  proved.  § 

So  that,  in  an  action  by  a  minister  for  his  salary,  if  the  par- 
ish allege  a  forfeiture  of  the  office,  and  a  dismission  from  it,  for 
either  of  the  first  two  causes,  the  court  will  try  the  question,  if 
it  has  not  been  submitted  to  a  council.  If  it  has  been  duly 
submitted  to  and  decided  by  a  council,  its  decision  is  conclu- 
sive, and  the  court  will  not  try  the  question  again;  ||  And  the 
third  cause  of  forfeiture  must,  in  all  cases,  be  submitted  to  a 
council,  whose  decision  is  conclusive. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  decision  of  a  coun- 
cil is  conclusive  only  in  civil  suits  between  the  minister  and  the 
parish.  If  a  minister  is  charged  with  crime,  before  a  court  of 
law,  the  question  is  tried  independently ;  and  the  action  of  a 
council  would  not  even  be  admissible  in  evidence. 

Cases  in  which  ministers  are  dismissed  tbv  misconduct  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  Though  changes  are  Sequent,  Mid  pas- 
torates are  often  brief,  the  causes  of  dismission  are  generally 

•  Jones,  Chancellor,  in  Dutch  church  t.  Bradford,  8  Cowen,  (N.  T.)  505. 

t  Whitney  ▼.  Brooklyn,  5  Conn.  414. 

X  Sheldon  v.  Easton,  ante. 

{  ThompRon  v.  Rehoboth,  ante ;  Whitmore  ▼.  Plymouth,  2  Oray  (Mass.)  a9i« 

j)  Ooiiu  Street  Meeting-Houae  ▼.  Pierponn  7  l^^t  ifis. 
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not  auch  as  affect  the  moral  character  of  the  pastor.  He 
resigns  his  office  on  account  of  his  health ;  or  because  of  the 
inability  or  neglect  of  the  parish  to.  pay  his  salary  ;  or  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  been  called  to  some  other  place.  These  and 
other  like  reasons  are  in  most  cases  the  causes  of  dissolving  the 
relation.  It  is  sometimes  done,  by  mutual  consent,  without 
calling  a  council ;  but  such  .a  course  is  irregular,  and  should 
never  be  pursued.  The  action  of  a  council  is  essential  to  the 
subsequent  good  standing  of  the  minister.  If  he  is  dismissed 
without  any  fault  on  his  part,  this  fact  is  always  stated  by  the 
council,  and  he  is  reconmiended  to  the  churches.  A  minister 
dismissed  without  such  reconmiendation  is  liable  to  have  his 
standing  called  in  question. 

YI.  EcxiJSESiASTiGAL  CouKGiLS.  A  council  is  a  meeting  of 
several  designated  churches,  by  their  pastors,  or  delegates,  or 
both,  to  consult,  and  advise  or  determine  upon  some  specific 
matter,  for  which  they  are  called  together  by  letters  missive. 
This  definition  does  not  include  consociations  acting  as.  standing 
councils.  Such  bodies  can  hardly  be  called  Congregational ;  and 
they  have  never  been  generally  approved  in  the  denomination. 

A  council  differs  from  all  conferences,  consociations,  or  con- 
ventions, though  such  bodies  have  sometimes  been  called  coun- 
cils, in  that  it  is  never  called  for  general  purposes,  but  always 
for  some  special  purpose ;  and  also  in  the  fact  that  it  is  never  a 
voluntary  meeting  of  the  churches,  but  is  always  by  an  invita- 
tion from  parties  interested  in  some  particular  question  to  be 
submitted.  It  is  therefore  never  a  standing  or  permanent 
body..  When  it  has  acted  upon  the  matter  for  which  it  is 
called,  its  powers  are  exhausted,  and  it  can  no  longer  exist. 

A  council  may  be  called  by  any  one  of  the  churches,  in  a 
proper  case  for  it ;  or  it  may  be  called  by  any  member  of  a 
church,  in  any  matter  relating  thereto  which  is  proper  for 
a  council ;  or  it  may  be  called  by  any  parish  connected  .with  a 
church. 

Councils  are  of  three  kinds  in  respect  to  the  parties  calling 
them. 

1.  A  council  may  be  called  when  there  is  but  one  party  to 
the  matter  for  a  hearing.     Such  is  a  council  called  to  organize 
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a  church.  The  proposed  members  could  organize  themselves 
into  an  Independent  church.  But  if  they  wish  to  be  organized 
into  a  church  in  fellowship  with  the  other  churches,  they  invite 
them  to  meet  in  a  council  for  that  purpose. 

If  a  portion  of  the  members  of  an  existing  church  should 
desire  to  be  organized  into  a  separate  church,  and  the  parties 
were  not  agreed,  it  could  be  done  only  by  a  mutual  or  an  ex 
parte  council.  But  as  cases  of  this  kind  rarely  occur,  such 
councils  are  usually  called  by  one  party,  composed  of  those 
who  propose  to  be  the  members  of  the  new  church. 

So  a  council  to  ordain  or  install  a  pastor  is  usually  invited 
by  the  church  by  which  he  has  been  called.  The  candidate  is, 
indeed,  interested.  And  as  he  is  consulted  by  the  church,  and 
consents  to  the  proceedings,  he  is  equally  bound  by  the  result. 
But  he  is  not  a  party  to  the  invitation  sent  to  the  churches. 

A  council  to  ordain  one  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  general- 
ly, may  be  called  by  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  by 
any  church  by  which  he  is  employed  as  a  stated  supply.  Or 
perhaps,  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  any 
church  might  call  a  council  for  his  ordination. 

2.  A  mutual  council  is  called  when  there  are  two  parties  to 
the  matter  which  is  to  be  submitted,  aud  they  agree  upon  the 
churches  which  are  to  be  invited. 

3.  If  there  are  two  parties  in  controversy,  in  any  matter 
proper  for  a  council,  and  they  do  not  agree  upon  a  mutual 
council,  either  party  may  call  one  alone,  which  is  an  ex  paite 
council.  ^  But  before  he  can  call  such  a  council,  there  must  be 
an  offer  of  a  mutual  council  to  the  other  party,  and  a  refusal  or 
neglect  to  accept  the  offer.* 

In  mutual  councils,  any  objection  to  any  person  agreed  upon 
as  a  member  is  waived.  And  though  the  parties  would  not 
know  whom  any  church  would  choose  as  a  delegate,  they  would 
be  presumed  to  know  that  the  pastor  would  be  a  delegate  ex 
officio.  They  would  therefore  be  considered  as  agreeing  upon 
the  pastors.  But  in  an  ex  parte  council,  as  the  other  party 
waives  nothing,  the  party  calling  it  is  boutid  to  have  it  com- 
posed of  persons  who  are  impartial.     If,  therefore,  any  member 

•  Thompson  v.  Behoboth,  7  Pick.  (Mass.)  160. 
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has  been  upon  a  previous  council,  or  for  any  other  reason  is  not 
impartial,  the  decision  of  the  council  will  be  declared  invalid.* 

Councils  are  of  two  kinds  in  respect  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  called. 

1.  A  council  may  be  called  for  some  private  matter,  relating 
to  the  proceedings  of  some  church  concerning  one  or  more  of 
its  members.  In  such  cases,  in  which  the  other  churches  have 
no  interest,  the  object  of  the  parties  is  simply  to  obtain  the 
council  and  advice  of  disinterested  persons,  in  whose  judgment 
and  Christian  character  they  have  confidence. 

2.  A  council  may  be  called  for  some  public  matter,  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  or  to  his  conduct,  or  his  doctrinal 
belief;  or  relating  to  the  general  conduct  or  doctrine  of  a 
church.  All  the  other  churches  in  the  denomination  are  inter- 
ested in  such  a  council.  And  it  is  obvious  that  in  regard  to  its 
authority,  and  the  importance  and  efifect  of  its  decision,  these 
two  kinds  of  councils  will  very  greatly  differ. 

The  object  of  councils  of  the  first  class  is  simply  to  restore 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  particular  parties  who  are  at 
variance. 

The  design  of  councils  of  the  second  class,  concerning  mat- 
ters of  a  public  nature,  is  to  maintain  the  purity,  soundness  and 
unity  of  faith,  fellowship,  and  good  order  of  the  churches. 
They  originated,  and  are  continued,  because  of  their  necessity 
for  the  promotion  of  these  objects.  So  long  as  churches  are 
organized,  and  their  pastors  are  settled,  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  neighboring  churches,  they  and  their  pastors 
will  be  likely  to  agree  in  their  polity  and  doctrinal  belief,  and 
there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  a  free  interchange  in  membership, 
ministry  and  worship.  And  therefore,  as  was  said  by  John 
Cotton,  ^*  though  the  church  of  a  particular  congregation  be  the 
first  subject  of  all  church  power  needful  to  be  exercised  within 
itself,  and  consequently  be  independent  from  any  other  church 
or  synod  in  the  use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  safe  and  wholesome  and 
holy  ordinance  of  Christ,  for  such  particular  churches  to  join 
together  in  holy  covenant  and  communion  and  consolation 
among  themselves,  to  administer  all  their  church  affairs  which 
are  of  weighty  and  difficult  common  concernment,  not  without 
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common  consultation  and  consent  of  the  other  churches  about 
them."  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Pilgrims,  which  early 
received  the  sanction  of  the  law.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
as  early  as  1641  it  was  provided  that  no  church  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  such,  unless  the  "neighbor  churches"  were  called, 
and  " approved "  of  its  organization;  and  in  1658  the  ordinar 
tion  of  any  teaching  elder  was  prohibited,  unless  with  the  "  ap- 
probation "  of  three  or  four  of  the  "  neighboring  churches."* 
These  laws,  it  is  true,  are  no  longer  in  force.  But  the  usage 
has  continued  to  this  day ;  and  the  necessity  for  it,  and  its  ben- 
eficial effect,  in  promoting  the  harmony,  fellowship  and  influ- 
ence of  the  churches  are  as  apparent  now  as  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago. 

There  has  always  been  a  striking  analogy  between  the  two 
offices  of  religious  and  secular  teachers.  One  of  the  earliest 
Province  laws  was  "  for  the  support  of  ministers  and  school- 
masters," in  which  contracts  for  the  "settlement  and  mainte- 
nance" of  both  were  confirmed,  f  The  Bible  has  always  been 
used  in  common  schools.  Both  branches  of  learning  have  been 
taught  in  some  of  our  colleges ;  and  parishes  have  always  had 
the  capacity  to  take  and  hold  property  for  the  support  of 
schools.^  It  was  proper,  therefore,  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  examination  of  both  classes  of  teachers.  And 
as,  in  our  common  school  system,  the  proposed  teacher  must 
first  be  examined  by  the  supervisor,  committee,  or  other  offi- 
cers chosen  for  that  purpose,  so  in  the  New  England  system  of 
Congregationalism,  he  who  would  officiate  as  a  public  religious 
teacher  or  minister » is  required  by  usage,  as  formerly  by  law,  to  be 
examined  and  approved  by  a  council  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  is  to  be  ordained  or  installed,  to  ascertain  what 
are  his  qualifications  and  his  doctrinal  belief.  This  is  as  impor- 
tant for  him  as  for  them ;  for  it  is  essentifd  to  his  own  peace,  as 
well  as  usefulness,  that  his  views  should  accord  with  theirs.  If 
it  were  not  so,  there  would  soon  be  discord  in  his  own  society, 
and  opposition  to  him  in  the  other  churches  in  the  vicinity.  No 
minister  should  be  settled  in  whom  the  neighboring  churches 
iiave  not  such  confidence  that,  in  ministerial  exchanges,  and  in 

•  Colony  Laws,  eh.  39.  wets.  1, 13. 

t  FroTince  Laws,  ch.  13, 1692. 

X  Sutton  ▼.  Cole,  3  Pick.  (Mass.)  232 ;  White  t.  Braintree,  13  Met  (Mass.)  M6. 
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social  intercourae,  thej  ean  welcome  him  to  their  pulpits  and 
their  homes  without  distrust  or  fear. 

Nor  is  any  principle  of  Congregationalism,  or  of  religious 
freedom,  violated  in  this*  It  is  but  a  law  and  condition  of  fel- 
lowship, which  no  church  is  bound  to  follow  if  it  prefers  Inde- 
pendency. Its  own  voluntary  assent  is  necessary.  And  in 
giving  its  assent,  it  yields  no  more  than  what  is  indispensable 
to  fellowship  and  good  order.  The  system  of  councils  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  large,  central  judicfttory,  like  a  state 
or  national  Synod,  or  Assembly.  These,  dioogh  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  churches,  might  endanger  or  destroy  their 
liberty.  But  a  system  of  local  councils  can  not.  The  power 
is  merely  temporary  in  each  case,  and  is  divided  and  distributed 
limong  all  the  churches  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  freest  possi- 
ble scope  to  the  popular  will.  The  idea  of  any  danger  to  their 
liberty,  in  thus  using  their  own  powers,  in  their  separate  local- 
ities, is  altogether  unfounded  and  visionary* 

The  danger,  if  any,  is  clearly  in  the  other  direction.  Can- 
didates for  the  ministry,  instead  of  being  rejected  when  they 
shonld  be  admitted,  will,  through  the  timidity  of  councils,  be 
admitted  when  they  ought  to  be  rejected.  Such  has  always 
been  the  tendency.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  only  seca- 
rity  we  have  for  anything  like  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  wor^ 
ship,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  fellowship  and  active 
cooperation  among  the  churches,  is  in  the  authority  and  faith- 
fulness of  councils.  To  oppose  them,  or  to  do  anything 
which  will  weaken  their  mfluence,  or  encourage  a  disregard  for 
their  decisions,  while  it  will  do  nothing  for  the  religious  free- 
dom of  die  churches,  will  do  much  to  break  th^n  into  discord- 
ant fragments,  whose  strength,  instead  of  being  put  forth  in 
united  action  to  save  the  world,  will  be  worse  than  wasted  in 
mutual  dissension  and  strife. 

Culling  a  CofmcU.  A  council  is  called  by  the  invitation 
contained  in  the  letters  missive.  This  i^ould  set  forth  specifi- 
cdHy  the  substance  of  the  matter  to  be  submitted ;  and  it  is,  in 
its  terms,  the  limit  of  the  power  of  the  council.  The  council 
assembles  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other.  An  inquiry  into 
any  other  matter  is,  therefore,  as  irregular  as  it  is  generally 
nsdess  and  improper. 

VOL.  v.— NO.  xxvin.  81 
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The  parties  calling  the  council  must  determine  to  what  par- 
ticular churches  to  send  the  invitation.  There  is  no  absolute 
rule  as  to  locality  or  number.  If,  however,  the  matter  is 
of  a  public  nature,  in  which  the  other  churches  are  interested, 
the  ^*  neighboring  churches,''  as  being  most  directly  interested, 
must  be  invited.  If  a  council,  after  assembling,  should  find 
that  this  rule  had  been  disregarded,  unless  some  good  reason 
could  be  given  for  it,  it  would  probably  decline  to  proceed. 
Or,  if  it  should  proceed,  the  neighboring  churches  would  not 
feel  bound  by  its  action. 

The  invitation  is  sent  to  the  churches.  It  Is  customary  to 
inform  each  church  what  other  churches  are  invited.  This 
practice  is  a  good  one,*  though  not  essential  to  the  legality  of  the 
council.  If  a  church  votes  to  accept  the  invitation,  one  lay 
delegate  is  chosen,  the  pastor  being  a  delegate  ex  officio. 

Sometimes  a  church  invited  has  no  pastor,  but  some  one  is 
preaching  to  the  parish  as  a  ^^  stated  supply,"  and  there  have 
been  many  cases  in  which  he  has  attended  councils  as  ^^  acting 
pastor."  This  practice  is  of  very  doubtful  propriety.  For, 
as  to  the  other  churches,  an  acting  pastor  has  no  claim  to  be 
recognized  as  such.  It  is  only  the  actual  pastor  who  Is  a 
delegate  of  the  church,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  And  a  church 
can  elect  no  one  as  a  delegate  who  is  not  a  member. 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  case,  also,  that,  besides  the  invita- 
tion to  the  churches,  some  prominent  minister  is  invited  by 
name,  who  is  the  pastor  of  some  church,  or,  if  not,  is  con- 
nected with  some  literary  institution,  or  with  some  missionary 
or  other  society.  This  practice  is  also  exceptional.  If  such 
person  is  the  pastor  of  a  church,  there  are  strong  reasons  why 
the  invitation  should  be  sent  to  the  church,  In  which  case  it 
could  also  be  represented  by  a  lay  delegate.  If  the  person  is 
not  a  pastor,  then  he  represents  no  church.  If  councils  should 
be  largely  composed  of  such  persons,  which  may  be  the  case  if 
they  can  be  admitted  at  all,  It  would  subvert  the  very  foundi^ 
tion  on  which  the  whole  system  Is  based.  The  necessity  and 
authority  of  councils  can  be  sustained  on  Congregational  princi- 
ples only  on  the  ground  that  the  members  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  churches  and  sent  by  them. 

If,  in  any  case,  the  parties  calling  a  council  desire  the  attend- 
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ance  of  some  particular  member  of  another  church,  the  sug- 
gestion of  such  wish  would  generally  secure  that  result,  with- 
out violating  the  freedom  of  the  church  in  its  choice. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that,  in  selecting  the 
churches  and  their  pastors  to  be  invited,  the  parties  calling  a 
council  have  no  right  to  invite  any  who  are  not  in  good  stand- 
ing and  fellowship  in  the  denomination ;  and  if  they  should,  the 
invitation  can  give  no  authority  to  any  such  person  to  act  as  a 
member  of  a  council.  The  churches  meet  in  a  council,  not 
simply  because  they  are  invited,  but  because,  if  it  is  for  a  matter 
of  a  public  nature,  in  which  they  have  an  interest,  they  have  a 
right  to  act.  Such  a  council  is  a  representative  body,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  churches,  though  restricted  in  its  action 
to  the  object  for  which  it  is  called.  It  is  the  representative,  as 
well  as  the  guardian,  of  the  fraternity  of  churches,  associated 
in  fellowship.  Therefore  any  one  excluded  from  their  fellow- 
ship, or  not  admitted  to  it,  can  have  no  possible  right,  in 
any  circumstances,  to  act  as  a  member. 

Proceedings  of  Councils.  When  a  council  is  called,  and  as- 
sembles, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  who  are  members.  The 
right  to  do  this  is  inherent  and  indispensable  in  all  such  bodies. 
In  order  to  do  it,  or  to  proceed  to  any  other  business,  an  organ- 
ization is  necessary.  Like  other  deliberative  bodies,  or  judicial 
tribunals  composed  of  several  persons,  a  council  acts  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present. 

In  determining  who  are  members,  the  council  is  restricted 
absolutely  to  the  letters  missive.  It  may  question  the  right  of 
those  appearing  by  virtue  of  such  letters ;  but  it  cannot  give 
any  right  to  others.  It  may  diminish  the  number;  it  can  never 
add  to  it.  All  votes  inviting  other  persons  present  to  act  upon 
the  council  are  simply  void. 

But  if  any  one  claims  to  be  a  member,  as  the  pastor  or 
delegate  of  any  church,  or  as  having  been  invited  by  a  special 
letter  to  himself,  the  council,  in  determining  who  are  members, 
may  question  his  right  to  act.  If  he,  as  a  minister,  has  never 
been  admitted  to,  or  has  been  excluded  from,  the  fellowship  of 
the  churches,  the  invitation  can  give  him  no  authority  to  act. 
So  if  he  appears  as  a  delegate  from  a  church  not  in  regular 
standing  and  fellowship  in  the  denomination,  the  letter  of  invi- 
tation to  6uch  a  church  can  not  give  its  delegate  or  pastor  any 
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right  to  act.  So,  if  the  matter  to  be  subinitted  is  one  of 
controversy  between  contending  parties,  as  a  charge  of  miscon* 
duct  made  by  a  parish  against  its  minister,  and  any  one  present 
is  not  impartial,  unless  die  objection  has  been  waived,  he  has 
no  right  to  act.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  the  right  of  the  coundl 
to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and  declare  that  any  such  person  is  not 
entitled  to  a  seat.  It  is  true,  it  may  have  no  civil  power  to 
enforce  its  decision.  But  it  may  proceed  to  act,  without 
regarding  the  claim  of  such  a  person  to  participate  in  its  delib* 
erations.  Indeed,  in  cases  of  controversy,  it  must  do  so« 
For,  in  9uch  a  case,  the  participation  of  any  one  not  competent 
to  act,  will  render  the  decision  of  the  council  void.*  To  deny 
the  right  of  exclusion,  is  to  deny  any  right  to  act  at  all. 

This  is  in  strict  analogy  to  the  proceedings  of  other  similar 
bodies.  If  an  infant,  alien,  or  other  person  ineligible,  is  chosen 
one  of  a  board  of  civil  officers,  the  others,  being  a  quorum, 
proceed  without  him.  When  a  member  of  a  court  is  incompe- 
tent to  sit  in  any  particular  case,  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
related  to  one  of  the  parties,  or  has  formerly  been  consulted  as 
counsel,  he  retires,  and  his  associates  proceed  without  him.  So 
if  any  one  claiming  to  be  a  member  of  a  convention,  or  of  a 
legislative  body,  is  excluded,  the  remaining  members  proceed. 
A  council,  in  some  respects,  resembles  all  these  bodies,  being 
both  deliberative,  and  judicial.  It  is  not  a  submission  to  an 
arbitration,  in  which  all  the  arbitrators  must  be  present,  and 
act.f  It  is  a  public  body,  established  by  usage,  and  recognized 
by  law ;  and  the  mode  of  calling  it,  and  its  rights,  duties,  and 
powers  have  been  settled  by  many  judicial  decisions. 

It  often  happens  that  some  of  the  churches  invited  are  not 
represented.  If  but  a  minority  of  them  should  be  represented, 
it  is  probable  that  the  delegates  appearing  would  decline  to  act* 
But  if  a  majority  of  the  chmrches  invited  are  represented, 
though  some  of  them  are  not,  they  are  considered  as  constitait*- 
ing  a  quorum ;  and  it  is  the  uniform  usage  for  the  council  in 
such  case  to  proceed. 

Having  determined  who  are  members,  in  regard  to  which 
there  is  seldom  any  question,  the  particular  matter  to  be  sub^ 

*  Thompson  ▼.  Reboboth,  7  Pick.  (Mass.)  160. 
t  Steams  ▼.  Bedfoid,  21  Flek.  (Mms.)  114. 
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ttitted,  as  set  fbrth  in  the  letters  misBiye,  should  be  examined, 
to  see  if  it  is  a  suitable  one  for  a  council.  It  is  true,  each 
ehureh  might  decide  this  question  for  itself,  before  voting  to 
send  delegates.  But,  in  doing  so,  there  could  be  no  concert 
of  aclton  among  the  churches.  It  is  better,  therefore,  for  all 
the  churches  to  respond  to  the  invitation,  leaving  it  for  the 
council  to  determine  all  these  preliminary  questions,  as  it  can 
do,  afto  consultation,  more  intelligently  than  the  several 
churches  could  do  beforehand. 

The  necessity  that  the  council  should  settle  any  question  of 
membership,  and  then  determine  wheth^  the  matter  submitted 
is  a  proper  one  for  a  council,  before  proceeding  to  hear  the  par^ 
ties,  arises  from  the  (act  that  both  of  these  preliminary  ques- 
tions are  alwHys  examined  by  the  court,  before  the  decision  of 
the  council  can  be  received ;  and  in  either  case,  if  any  of  the 
members  were  incompetent,  or  the  matter  was  not  suitable  for  a 
council,  the  decision  will  be  rejected.  **  The  court  look  behind 
the  adjudication ;  and  before  the  result  can  be  received  as  evi- 
dence, or  allowed  to  have  any  validity,  they  will  examine  the 
proceedings  to  ascertain  (1)  whether  there  was  a  suitable  case 
for  the  convocation  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  (2)  and  whether 
the  members  were  properly  selected."* 

Having  completed  its  organization,  and  decided  that  the  case 
b  a  suitable  one  for  its  action,  the  council  proceeds  to  hear  the  * 
parties.  If  the  matter  is  one  of  controversy  between  contend- 
ing parties,  in  which  charges  are  made,  the  hearing  is  a  judicial 
proceeding,  and  should  be  conducted  upon  substantially  the 
same  principles  as  in  courts  of  justice.  The  charges  should  be 
stated  in  writing,  in  order  that  the  party  accused  may  know  to 
what  he  is  called  to  answer.  This  is  also  necessary,  to  enable 
the  council  to  restrict  and  apply  the  evidence,  and  to  determine 
and  0tate  in  their  result  what  the  specific  charges  are,  and 
whether  they  are  proved.  A  council  may  disregard  these  prin- 
ciples, and  proceed  irregularly  or  disorderly ;  but  it  will  do  so 
at  the  risk  of  having  its  decision  pronounced  void. 

If  tiie  matter  to  be  heard  is  not  one  of  controversy,  but  is  a 
question  of  org^ising  a  church,  or  of  ordaining  or  installing  a 

«  Steuns  T.  Bedford,  21  Pick.  (Mm.)  125. 
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pastor,  the  proceedings  may  be  more  informal,  according  to  the 
convenience  of  the  parties,  or  the  discretion  of  the  council. 

After  fully  examining  or  hearing  all  the  persons  or  parties 
interested,  the  council  proceeds  as  a  deliberative  body.  In  this, 
it  is  bound  to  regard  the  rules  and  forms  of  proceedings  gener- 
ally adopted  by  such  bodies.  These  rules  have  received  the 
public  sanction  because  they  tend  to  promote  fairness,  impar- 
tiality, and  justice.  To  disregard  them  would  impair  the  moral 
force  of  the  result  in  all  cases ;  and  in  cases  subject  to  revision 
in  courts  of  law,  it  would  render  the  decision  invalid.  It  is 
indispensable  in  every  case  that  a  council  should  proceed  impar- 
tially. 

After  deliberation,  the  council  decides.  Their  decision  is 
technically  called  **  the  result."  It  should  be  a  decision  of  the 
particular  question  submitted,  and  nothing  more,  nor  less.  It 
should  be  drawn  up  carefully,  and  signed  by  the  moderator  and 
scribe. 

In  all  cases  of  controversy,  in  which  specific  charges  are 
made,  the  council  should  find  distinctly  whether  the  charges 
are  proved.  This  is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  For  if  the  council  finds  that  the  charges  are  proved, 
their  decision  is  conclusive  in  any  civil  suit  between  the  parties. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  council  finds  that  they  are  not 
proved,  the  party  accused  can  not  afterwards  be  harrassed  by 
another  trial,  either  before  another  council,  pr  in  any  civil 
action  between  him  and  his  accusers. 

The  necessity  for  having  both  the  charges,  and  the  decision 
of  the  council,  definite,  and  certain,  was  shown  in  the  case  of 
Sheldon  v.  Easton.*  There  the  council  was  properly  organ- 
ized, and  proceeded  impartially ;  and  it  advised  that  the  pastor- 
al relation  be  dissolved,  for  certain  reasons,  the  principal  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  pastor  ^  had  lost  the  confidence  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  parishioners  in  his  moral  honesty  and  integrity.** 
But  there  were  no  charges  of  dishonesty,  or  of  want  of  integ- 
rity ;  nor  did  the  council  decide  that  he  was  really  guilty  of 
anything  of  the  kind;  but  only  that  his  people  had  ^lost 
confidence  "  in  him  in  these  respects.     The  charges  and  decision 

*  34  Pick.  (Mass.)  281. 
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were  declared  to  be  too  ^  vague  and  general "  to  sustain  a 
dismissal  by  the  parish* 

There  have  been  cases  in  which  councils  have  determined  the 
matters  submitted  to  them,  conditionally;  that  is,  they  have 
advised  certain  things  to  be  done,  upon  certain  conditions. 
This  course  may  be  proper  in  that  class  of  cases  where  their 
decisions  are  merely  advisory,  and  not  legally  binding  upon 
either  party.  In  such  cases,  the  decision  is  not  obligatory 
unless  assented  to  and  ratified  by  both  of  the  parties  ;*  and 
while  a  decision  with  conditions  annexed,  can  do  no  harm,  it 
may  possibly  result  in  an  amicable  adjustment.  But  in  cases 
where  there  are  charges  of  misconduct,  the  council  should 
merely  find  specifically  whether  any  of  them  are  proved,  and 
which,  if  not  all.  In  the  case  of  Thompson  v.  Rehoboth,  there 
were  such  charges,  and  the  council  found  that  **  several "  of 
them  were  proved,  without  specifying  which.  And  it  was  held 
that  parol  evidence  to  show  which  charges  were  proved  was 
inadmissible ;  and  that  the  decision  of  the  council  was  void  for 
uncertainty.! 

Very  few  of  the  cases  that  are  brought  before  councils  are 
such  as  can  afterwards  be  controverted  at  law.  Nearly  all 
councils  are  called  to  organize  churehes,  or  to  ordain  or  install 
pastors,  or  to  act  upon  questions  of  dismission  for  causes  not 
affecting  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  parties.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  particular  form  of  stating  the  question  upon  which 
the  council  is  to  act,  or  its  decision  thereof,  is  a  matter  of  little 
importance. 

After  the  ^  result  ^  is  drawn  up  and  signed,  the  powers  of 
the  council  are  exhausted,  and  it  can  do  nothing  but  adjourn 
without  day.  The  scribe  should  retain  all  the  papers,  with  the 
result,  which  should  be  communicated  to  the  parties  by  a  copy. 
The  original  he  should  keep,  that  he  may  afterwards  be  able  to 
furnish  copies  if  they  should  be  wanted. 

Force  of  the  Decision.  As  a  general  statement,  it  is  often 
said  that  the  decision  of  a  council  is  merely  advisory ;  and  that 
the  parties  are  still  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  advice,  as  they, 
or  either  of  them  may  choose.     This  statement  is  correct,  as 

*  Steams  ▼.  Bedford,  ante. 
1 7  Pick.  160. 
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a|)plied  to  many  councils.     But  there  are  some  ^ases  in  which  it 
is  not  correct ;  'and  it  is  therefore  liable  to  be  misanderstood. 

It  is  true  that  a  council  has  in  no  ease  any  judicial  power,  in 
the  sense  of  giving  to  its  decision  the  charaoter  of  a  judgment, 
that  can  be  enforced.  This  principle  is  clearly  stated  by  Chief 
Justice  Parsons^  in  the  case  of  Burr  v.  Saodwioh,  before 
cited.*  **Our  ancestors  came  into  this  cotmtry  tiimarting  iVom 
the  rod  of  the  hierarchy,  then  in  power  in  the  country  from 
which  they  emigrated.  They  Were  hostile  to  any  coercive 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  disci^ 
pline,  as  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the  churches.  And 
although  synods  were  holden,  and  councils  of  the  churches 
were  convened,  yet  no  compulsory  authority  was  vested  in 
them.'' 

It  is  also  true  that,  when  a  coundl  advises  anything  to  be 
done,  by  either  or  both  of  the  parties,  such  advice  never  has  the 
force  of  an  award  of  arbitrators.  Unless  it  is  afterwards  rati- 
fied and  adopted  by  the  parties,  neither  can  maintnin  any  su^ 
upon  it,  at  law,  or  in  equity,  f  But  though  a  church  may,  in 
most  cases,  disregard  the  advice  of  a  council,  because  it  has  no 
"  coercive  jurisdiction,"  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  decision 
has  not  some  force,  by  which  the  parties  will  be  affected.  For 
when  the  matter  submitted  is  a  public  one,  in  which  the  other 
churches  have  an  interest,  like  the  settlement  of  a  pastor,  if  the 
church  disregards  the  result  of  the  council^  it  thereby  cute  itself 
off  from  any  right  of  fellowship,  and  assumes  the  position  of 
Independency. 

It  will  therefore  be  found  that  the  decisions  of  Councils,  when 
duly  made,  are  of  three  general  classes,  in  respect  to  the  force 
to  be  given  to  them,  and  the  obligation  of  the  parties  to  abide 
by  them. 

1 .  The  first  class  embraces  those  cases  in  which  the  result  is 
purely  advisory,  and  nothing  more.  Thus,  thou^  a  church 
has  exclusive  control  of  all  its  internal  «ffairs,  yet  in  any  case 
of  discipline  or  dissension,  the  parties  may,  as  was  said  by  In- 
crease Mather,  ^  for  the  sake  of  light  and  peace,''  ask  the  ad- 

*  9  Mass  2d5. 

t  Steams  ▼.  Bedford  ante. 
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Tioe  of  the  neighboring  churches.  It  n  their  duty  in  such  case 
to  receive  and  consider  the  advice  in  a  Christian  spirit ;  but  after 
all,  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church,  after  obtaining  all 
the  light  to  be  had,  to  act  aocording  to  its  own  convictions. 
And  if,  in  so  doing,  it  acts  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  conn* 
eil,  its  standing  in  the  denomination,  and  its  right  to  fellowship, 
are  not  impaired.  F<Mr  in  all  these  private  matters,  each  local 
church  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  churches,  and  must 
ahimately  act  and  decide  for  itself. 

2.  The  second  class  is  composed  of  those  cases  which  eon- 
oem  the  fraternity  of  the  churches,  being  of  a  public  nature. 
In  these,  though  a  council  has  no  ^  compulsory  power,"  like  a 
judicial  tribunal,  it  has  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the  denom- 
inational fellowship.  In  this  respect,  its  decision  is  to  be  re* 
garded  as  conclusive,  unless  subsequently  reversed  or  modified 
by  the  action  of  another  council.  For  the  right  of  the  asso- 
ciated chnrches  to  control  their  own  fellowship,  and  to  decide 
for  themselves,  in  every  case,  in  regard  to  the  reasons  for  giv- 
ing or  withholding  it,  results  from  the  plainest  principles  of 
Congregational  freedom.  To  deny  it,  is  to  enslave  the  many 
to  the  few.  To  uphold  it  impairs  the  liberty  of  no  one.  It 
rests  upon  one  of  the  simplest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, of  human  rights ;  the  right  of  every  man  to  choose  his 
own  associates ;  the  right  of  every  voluntary  society  to  deter- 
mine who  may  be  its  members ;  the  right  of  every  association  to 
determine  who  shall  share  its  privileges. 

Of  this  dass  is  a  council  called  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
church.  If  its  advice  is  against  the  organization,  the  persons 
calling  it  are  bound  by  it.  They  may,  indeed,  still  organize 
themselves  into  a  church,  but  it  will  be  Independent.  It  is  only 
when  approved  by  a  council,  that  «  new  church  can  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  t»rotherhood  of  churches,  having  a  right  to  de- 
nominationid  recognition  and  fellowship. 

So  idso  a  council  called  to  ordain  or  install  a  minister,  or 
pastor,  is  one  of  this  class.  K  such  a  council  refuses  to  ordain 
or  install  die  candidate,  the  church  that  has  called  him  is  bound 
by  the  decision.  True,  it  may,  notwithstanding  hie  rejection  by 
the  council,  proceed  itself  to  ordain  or  install  him.  But,  in 
doing  this,  it  proceeds  as  an  Independent  church.    His  rcgeo- 
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tion  bj  a  council  is  an  exclusion  from  church  fellowship ;  and 
the  ministers  and  churches  should  so  regard  it,  by  declining  to 
exchange  with  him,  or  to  admit  him  to  their  pulpits.  The  action 
of  the  church,  if  it  should  ordain  or  install  him,  or  employ  him 
as  a  stated  supply,  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  churches  are  associated  together ;  and  would  re- 
sult in  its  exclusion,  also,  from  the  denomination. 

In  all  cases  of  this  second  class,  another  council  may  be 
called,  if  it  is  desired.  But  as  all  councils  should  be  called 
from  the  neighboring  churches,  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, the  submission  of  the  same  matter  to  a  second  council 
would  generally  be  followed  by  the  same  result. 

3.  The  third  class  includes  all  cases  in  which  charges  of  mis- 
conduct, neglect  of  duty,  or  a  material  change  of  doctrinal 
belief,  are  made  against  a  minister,  as  a  reason  for  his  dismissal. 
It  also  embraces  cases  for  the  dismission  of  a  pastor,  for  reasons 
or  upon  conditions  specified  in  the  terms  of  his  settlement, 
when  any  such  terms  or  conditions  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  at  the  time.  In  all  such  cases,  if  the  council  is  duly 
constituted,  and  proceeds  impartially,  its  decision  is  conclusive, 
and  is  legally,  as  well  as  morally,  binding  upon  the  parties.  A 
second  council  can  not  revise  it ;  **  for  a  minister  ought  to  have 
some  termination  of  his  parochial  disputes ;  and  when  a  question 
has  been  settled  by  the  proper  tribunal,  after  a  fair  hearing  and 
discussion,  it  should  be  at  rest."*  Nor  will  a  court  of  law,  in 
any  civil  suit  between  the  parties,  try  the  question  over  again,  f 
If  the  minister  is  convicted,  the  parish  may  dismiss  him,  and 
be  can  not  impeach  the  correctness  of  the  decision  in  a  suit  for 
his  salary.  If  he  is  acquitted,  the  result  is  equally  conclusive 
against  the  parish. :( 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  the  general  principles  of 
Congregationalism,  as  recognized  by  the  present  usages  of  the 
churches,  and  by  courts  of  law.  In  the  origin  and  history  of 
these  principles,  we  may  trace  their  design  and  tendency  to 
promote  the  union  and  fellowship  of  the  churches,  and  to  secure 
their  highest  freedom.  Despotism  is  not  more  opposed  to  such 
freedom,  then  are  anarchy  and  disorder.     A  people  are  free, 

*  Burr  Y.  Sandwich,  ante. 

t  Dutch  church  ▼.  Bradford,  8  Cow.  (N.  Y.)  457. 

X  Hollifl  St.  Meetiag-hoose  v.  Pieipont,  7  Met.  (Mau.)  495. 
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not  in  being  without  law,  but  in  having  good  laws,  which  they 
hold  sacred  and  inviolable.  And  if,  as  in  this  country,  and 
among  the  Congregational  churches,  we  make  our  own  laws, 
we  ought  to  hold  them  all  the  more  sacred.  If  they  were 
imposed  upon  us  by  external  arbitrary  power,  we  might  have 
some  reason  for  evading  or  disregarding  them  ;  but  as  it  is,  we 
have  no  excuse.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  so  often 
adverted  to  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  churches.  In  this  way,  alone,  can  unity  of  faith,  and 
worship,  and  effort  be  secured.  And  if  these  pages  may  be 
instrumental,  in  any  degree,  in  contributing  to  this  result, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  are  amply  repaid. 


ARTICLE    n. 
THE    SIN    AGAINST    THE    HOLY    GHOST. 

BY  THB  KEY.  HOBATXO  N.  BUKTON,  NEWBURT,  YT. 

A  Sermon  preached   at  Plymouth  church  April  3,  1864.      By 
Rev.  Henry  Wahd  Beecher. 

••Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  All  sine  shall  be  forgiven  unto  tbe  sons  of  men, 
and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme :  But  he  that 
shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in 
danger  of  eternal  damnation :  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean 
spirit."— ifarifc  iii.  28—30. 

In  order  to  any  just  estimate  of  this  sermon,  we  need  a  clear 
statement  of  the  nature  of  this  sin  as  plainly  made  known  to  us 
in  the  word  of  God. 

I.  And  first,  according  to  the  Bible,  this  sin  is  of  a  particu- 
lar and  specific  character,  distinguished  by  its  very  nature  and 
form  from  all  other  sins.  From  all  the  possible  forms  of  sin 
our  Saviour  singles  out  this  alone  and  sets  a  special  mark  upon 
it.  **  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
forgiven  unto  men."  This  language  certainly  discriminates. 
It  shows  us  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  specific 
sin,  differing  in  certain  essential  particulars  from  all  other  sins^ 
and  consequently  in  no  way  to  be  confounded  or  put  into  the 
same  category  with  them. 
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II.  A  second  characteriBtic  of  this  sin  is  that  it  is  specifically 
agaiDSt  the  Holy  Grhost,  not  simply  against  the  Godhead,  but 
against  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity.  Blasphemy  and 
indeed  all  sin  against  the  Father  and  against  the  Son,  can  be 
forgiven,  but  not  this  against  the  Spirit.  By  reason  of  the 
object  against  which  it  is  aimed,  it  is  unpardonable.  But  as  all 
sins  are  against  the  Triune  Grod  and  so  may  be  said  to  be 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Lord  marks  out  this  sin  by  a  third 
unmistakeable  characteristic. 

III.  It  is  a  sin  of  blasphemy,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  of  word 
rather  than  of  deed.  ^  Whosoever  speakeih  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him.**  Or  as  Mark  has  it :  ^  He 
that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  for- 
givness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation;  because  they 
mid^  ^  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit.'  **  It  was  what  they  said  that 
at  once  furnished  an  occasion  for  our  Saviour's  warning  and 
constituted  the  sin  against  which  he  warned  them.  It  was 
blasphemous  language,  an  open  and  verbal  attributing  of  the 
work  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Satanic  agency.    Hence : 

IV.  It  is  a  public,  not  a  secret  sin.  Blasphemy  from  its  very 
nature  can  not  be  secret.  Dr.  Emmons  has  well  said  on  this 
point :  **  When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  committed  this  sin, 
they  spoke  against  the  Holy  Ghost  before  a  multitude  of  peo- 
pie,  with  a  malicious  design  of  sinking  his  character  and  mirac- 
ulous operations  in  the  view  of  the  world.  And  no  man  at  this 
day,  can  be  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  without  blaspheming 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  public,  or  speaking  against  his  peculiar 
operations  in  the  hearing  of  others." 

It  is  this  reviling  die  Spirit  in  publie  that  distinguishes  the 
unpardonable  sin  from  other  sins  against  the  Spirit.  Men  may 
resist,  provoke,,  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit,  and  yet  not  be 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  one  element  in  which  all 
these  forms  of  sin  against  the  Spirit  come  short  of  the  unpar*- 
donaUe  sin,  is  an  open,  malicious,  verbal  ascriptk>n  of  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Satanic  or  other  infernal 
agency.  This  would  imply  a  depravity  from  which  there  is  no 
possible  recovery,  a  guilt  not  expiated  even  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Chrieft,  ' 
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y.  A  final  (^ajracteriBtio,  therefore,  of  this  ein  is  that  it  is 
unpardonable.  He  who  commits  it  stands  without  the  pale  of 
the  divine  forgiveness.  No  change  of  time,  place  or  circum- 
stance can  bring  him  within  the  sphere  of  God's  mercy.  ^He 
hath  never  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the 
world  to  come." 

Having  these  plain  and  undeniable  data  of  the  Scriptures 
before  us,  as  our  criterion  of  judgment,  we  pass  to  a  statement 
of  the  views  advocated  in  the  sermon  under  consideration. 

And  at  the  outset  Mr.  Beecher  informs  us  that  this  sin 
against  the  H0I7  Ghost  is  not  a  specific  sin,  but  a  generic  state 
or  condition  of  the  soul.     This  is  his  language : 

*^  It  18  not  an  action  ;  it  is  a  condition  of  disposition  or  heart  fVom 
which  certain  kinds  of  action  are  developed.  It  is  generic ;  and  like 
all  generic  states,  it  may  to-day  manifest  itself  in  one  way  and  to- 
morrow in  another  way.  •  .  .  It  is  not  an  acute  disease ;  it  is 
a  chronic  state.  ...  It  is  the  sin  of  condition,  of  the  whole 
moral  condition,  and  not  the  sin  of  a  specific  act.  ...  At  first 
sight  the  language  of  the  text  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  single  sin,  a  single  act  that  is  so  criminal,  so  heinous, 
that  God  will  never  forgive  it.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  com- 
mand reads  as  if  the  unpardonable  sin  consisted  in  a  single  and  spe- 
cific act.  This  has  been  the  general  opinion,  and  it  is  yet  the  popular 
impression;  .  .  .  teachers  and  commentators  have  united  in 
teaching  that  there  w«s  some  specific  action  of  wickedness  which 
might  properly  be  called  the  unpardonable  sin." 

Thus  much  in  the  way  of  mere  assertion,  our  reverend  ser- 
monizer  gives  us  in  his  introduction.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
draw  his  doctrine  from  his  text  by  expounding  its  simple  lan- 
guage, but  admits  that  this  is  obviously  against  him,  as  is  the 
almost  universal  exposition  of  it  by  teachers  and  commentators. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  to  the  main  body  of  tlie  sermon.  And 
here  he  entertains  us  with  sundry  rectorical  flourishes  respecting 
the  fearful  depths  of  depravity  to  which  men  may  reduce  them- 
selves and  to  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  actually 
reduced  themselves,  stigmatizing  them,  beyond  what  they  de- 
serve perhaps,  as  the  progressives  and  radicals  of  their  day, 
though  in  this  he  flatly  contradicts  his  own  language  a  few 
months  ago  when  he  said  they,  with  Herod  and  the  devil,  were 
the  conservatives  of  then:  day.     This  state  of  intensified  de- 
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pravity  and  rocky  insensibility  it  is  that  he  again  affirms,  with* 
out  any  proof,  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin.  "We  see,"  he  re- 
marks, "  and  recognize  in  common  life  that  state  of  mind  which 
Christ  denounced  in  the  Pharisees  as  unpardonable.  There  are 
men  that  everybody  gives  up.  There  are  men  whose  families 
even  regard  them  as  incurables."  The  only  scriptural  proof  he 
addresses  to  show  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is  an  incurable 
moral  state,  is  Paul's  description  of  the  condition  of  the  Gentile 
world  as  recorded  in  Rom.  chap.  1st  and  Eph.  chap.  4th  — 
but  with  great  impropriety  as  we  shall  yet  see. 

We  now  have  his  theory  and  all  the  proof  of  it  he  adduces, 
clearly  before  us  ;    upon  which  we  remark  : 

First,  that  it  directly  contradicts  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  unpardonable  sin  as  plainly  given  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

These  make  it  an  act  of  sin,  a  specific  kind  of  sin,  separate 
and  distinct  from  all  other  sins.  He  says  it  is  not  an  act  at 
all,  but  a  state ;  not  specific,  but  generic ;  not  a  single  sin, 
but  a  result  of  all  other  sins. 

The  Scriptures  say  it  is  a  sin  aimed  specially  at  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  from  this  fact  alone  has  peculiar  guilt  attaching 
to  it.  But  with  any  construction  you  may  put  upon  Mr. 
Beecher's  theory,  this  sin  is  no  more  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
than  it  is  against  the  Father  or  the  Son.  It  is  a  result  of  all 
sin,  a  state  or  condition  of  the  soul ;  but  how  can  such  a  result, 
state,  or  condition,  induced  by  all  sins,  be  any  more  against 
one  person  of  the  Trinity  than  another?  This  he  does  not 
deign  to  tell  us.  Indeed  he  argues  that  the  unpardonable  sin  is 
not  specifically  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hear  him :  "  If  it  be 
said  that  this  unpardonable  sin  is  sufficiently  defined  as  being 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  ask,  *  What  is  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost?'  Is  that  a  specific,  or  is  it 
the  carriage  of  a  man's  life  and  disposition  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
anything  that  is  supposed  to  constitute  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  apparently  been  committed  and  recovered  from 
by  men."  Accordingly  he  never  speaks  of  the  unpardonable 
sin  as  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  rather  as  against  conscience, 
our  manhood,  our  sensibilities,  and  the  like. 

Again,  the  unpardonable  sin,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  a  sin 
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of  the  tongue ;  it  is  speaking  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  blas- 
pheming the  Spirit.  Now  speaking,  blaspheming  is  undeniably 
an  act  of  man,  not  a  condition  or  state  of  his  soul.  Undenia^* 
bly,  therefore,  our  sermonizer  is  wide  of  the  truth.  Doubtless 
what  a  man  speaks  springs  out  of  a  state  of  his  heart.  But 
our  Saviour  nowhere  says  that  this  immanent  state  of  the  heart 
is  unpardonable,  but  the  overt  act  which  proceeds  from  it. 

Hence  again,  while  the  word  of  God  represents  this  sin  as 
open,  avowed  and  public,  Mr.  Beecher  represents  it  as  personal 
and  private.  According  to  the  Bible  it  is  an  act  of  speech 
addressed  to  the  public  ear ;  according  to  Mr.  Beecher  it  is  a 
state  of  the  heart  concealed  in  the  individual's  own  breast. 

Again,  Christ  says  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin ;  Mr.  Beecher, 
that  it  is  an  incurable  state.  The  former  says  it  shall  never  be 
forgiven,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come ; 
the  latter,  that  it  is  **  a  state  in  which  a  man's  conscience  be- 
comes so  dead  that  there  is  no  resurrection  from  it  in  this  life.? 
Would  he  by  this  limiting  adjunct  keep  the  way  open  for  for- 
giveness in  some  future  age?  It  is  the  convenient  escape  of  a 
certain  class  of  errorists.  And  if  you  tell  them  the  Saviour 
says  ^*  neither  in  the  world  to  come,"  they  reply  that  this  means 
the  age  to  come,  implying  that  in  some  after  age  there  will  be 
forgiveness  even  for  this  sin. 

Our  second  general  criticism  of  Mr.  Beecher's  theory  is 
that  it  ignores  certain  essential  distinctions  everywhere  recog- 
nized in  the  word  of  God.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  his  theologi- 
cal utterances,  he  utterly  confounds  guilt  or  criminality  with 
depravity,  and  punishment  with  chastisement.  Sin  is  never 
with  him  a  crime  against  God  to  be  expiated,  but  a  disease  of 
man's  soul  to  be  cured.  It  is  a  thing  not  so  much  to  be  pun- 
ished as  corrected.  It  is  an  infirmity  or  weakness,  not  so  prop- 
erly subject  to  the  arbitraments  of  justice  as  to  the  dictates  of 
compassion,  a  sort  of  negative  condition  out  of  which  man 
needs  to  be  brought  by  discipline  and  culture,  and  not  a  posi- 
tive offence  against  God.  And  in  keeping  with  this  view  o£ 
sin,  is  his  view  of  the  atonement.  It  is  only  a  grand  catholi- 
con,  a  universal  panacea,  simply  an  expedient,  or  display  to 
educate  and  impress  men  rather  than  a  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice  to  expiate  their  guilt. 
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Begeneration  is  rdbrm,  edueatioiiy  moral  medication,  and  not 
a  new  birth  by  the  power  of  the  H0I7  Ghost.  Pardon  is  cure 
rather  than  remission,  the  healing  of  a  distempered  moral  na* 
ture  rather  than  the  obliteration  of  guilt.  Mr.  Beecher's  theol<- 
ogy  is  very  consistent  with  itself,  but  is  as  fiur  from  orthodozj 
as  error  is  from  truth. 

This  utter  confusion  of  ideas,  or  rather,  this  heretical  sub* 
Btitudon  of  one  set  of  ideas  in  place  of  another,  runs  through 
the  whole  discourse  we  are  considering*  The  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  not  guilt  before  God,  but  simply  an  incapacity, 
^  a  cessation  of  sensibility,"  ^  a  want  of  spiritual  pulse,"  as  he 
styles  it.  It  is  not  a  positive  crime,  but  a  negative  state.  Its 
injurious  and  offensive  aspect  is  wholly  manwaid,  not  God- 
ward.  It  is  a  hard  nature,  a  benumbed  conscience,  rather  than 
an  offence  against  God  and  a  consequent  expoeedness  to  the 
inflictions  of  divine  justice.  It  is  unpardonable  only  in  the 
sense  of  incurable.  And  this  he  jhtovcs  in  his  usual  way  by 
bare  assertion :  ^  So  far  from  its  being  an  unreasonable  thing  to 
speak  of  unpardonable  sins  in  the  sense  of  an  incurable  moral 
condition,  it  is  eminoatly  reasonable." 

And  as  to  recovery  out  of  a  depraved  moral  condition,  it  is 
all  of  man.  Sinners  are  no  where  pointed  by  him  to  the  aids 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Alluding  to  those  who  have  committed 
the  unpardonable  sin,  near  the  close  of  the  sermon,  he  exclaims, 
^*  How  sad  is  the  thought  of  a  man's  yielding  up  his  manhood ! 
•  •  •  •  if  fomentations  or  any  medicament  would  do  any 
good,  we  would  not  withhold  it ;  but  they  are  dead.  And  so 
we  let  them  be,  and  they  go  to  the  dead  house."  Here  we 
leave  it.  It  is  all  man  and  no  God.  The  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  yielding  up  one's  manhood.  The  guilt  of  it  is  die  in-^ 
jury  done  to  one's  self,  not  to  the  Sfnrit.  The  preventive  of  it 
IS  self-will,  not  the  aids  of  grace.  Beoovery  out  of  a  state 
verging  towards  it  is  by  reformation,  not  regenesation. 

The  theory  of  our  erratic  preacher  utterly  fails  also  to  distin- 
guish between  the  unpardonafale  sin  and  other  sins  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  levels  all  distinctions ;  it  blc^  out  all  discrini<> 
inations  among  sins  so  distinctly  made  in  the  Scriptures.  We 
may  resist,  provoke,  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit ;  but  are  all 
these  unpardonable?    For  aught  that  his  theory  discloses,  tfaej 
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may  be.     But  the  word  of  God  clearly  distingaishes  these  sins 
firom  that  of  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit. 

But  finally,  we  briefly  remark  upon  the  wild  exegesis  of 
our  friend  to  support  his  speculations.  We  haye  already  al- 
luded to  his  veference  to  Paul's  description  of  the  Grentile  world 
i»  given  jn  t^e  1st  chapter  of  Bomans  and  the  4th  .chapter  of 
Ephesianq*  After  quoting  those  passages  he  adds :  ^  Here  is  a 
desoription  of  persons  who  have  committed  the  unpardonable  sin." 
.Is.it  possible  that  this  is  a  true  ipterpretiitipn?  If  it  is,  then 
the  whole  heathen  world  are  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  and 
all  our  toils  and  prayers  to  evangelize  the  heathen  are  a  contest 
against  God. and  an  inexorable  doom  I  How  a  pian  not  wholly 
infatuated  could  so  interpret  Scripture,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  conceive.  It  is  cpntrary  to  all  interpretation  ever  before 
conceived  of  those  passages.  It  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
'Paul's  own  interpretation  and  to  the  whole  drift  of  his  great  ar- 
gument. He  adduces  -these  facts  of  human  sinfulness  with  the 
special  intent  of  showing  that  all  men  need  redemption,  and 
that  this  redemption  from  just  such  sins  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Nor  is  his  exegesis  of  these  passages  wider  of  the  truth  than 
is  that  of  his  text.  He  admits  that  it  obviously  teaches  that 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  specific  act  of  sin,  but  at 
once  assures  us  that  it  can  not  mean  so.  He  reminds  one  of 
the  eccentric  Sterne,  who  once  announced  as  his  text:  ^It.is 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house  of 
-feasting,"  and  opened  upon  it  with  these  words :  **That  I  deny." 
That  Mr.  Beecher  should  perpetually  contradict  himself  is  of 
but  little  consequence.  We  have  got  used  to  that.  But  we 
feel  impelled  to  remonstrate  when  he  flatly  denies  Christ's  own 
words,  and  gives  us  for  pure  doctrine  the  wild  fiincies  of  his 
own  distempered  brain. 

vWm  v.— no.  xxvnz.  82 
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ARTICLE  m. 

MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  AND  LIFE. 
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BT  THB  BEY.  J.  T.  TUCKBH,  HOLUSTON,  MA08. 

1,  Letters  of  Felix  Menddssohn  Bartkoldy  from  1833  to  ISil. 
First  and  Second  Series ;  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Lady  Wallace.   Philadelphia :  Frederick  Leypoldt.    1865. 

2.  Life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bart/toldy  from  the  German  of  W, 
A,  Lampadius.  With  Supplementary  Sketches  by  Julius 
Benedict,  Henry  F.  Chorley,  Ludwig  Rellstab,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, R.  S.  Willis,  and  J.  S.  Dwight.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  William  Leonhard  Gage.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia :   Frederick  Leypoldt.     1865. 

A  BRIEF  notice  of  the  Letters  of  this  eminent  musical  com- 
poser and  director,  some  months  ago,  warmly  but  inadequately 
expressed  our  sense  of  their  beauty  and  value.  Drawn  back  to 
them  again  by  the  lingering  flavor  of  their  first  enjoyment, 
the  re-perusal  of  them  impresses  us  still  more  deeply  with  the 
rare  excellence  of  these  epistolary  effusions,  and  of  the  heart 
which  inspired  them.  The  pleasure  which  they  have  given  us 
leads  us  to  bestow  a  few  more  pages  upon  them,  in  the  wish  to 
put  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  them,  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  wealth  of  genius,  taste  and  human  nobleness 
which  they  contain.  And  yet,  one  shrinks  involuntarily  from 
the  attempt  to  portray  such  a  life  on  any  scale,  with  much  the 
same  feeling  of  the  impossible  as  if  setting  forth  to  describe  the 
peculiar  charms  of  a  water-lily,  or  a  circlet  of  opals. 

Meanwhile,  the  biography  by  his  friend  Lampadius,  and  the 
editorial  addenda  of  the  American  translation,  come  to  our  aid, 
filling  out  the  picture  in  circumstantial  details,  rather  than  add- 
ing very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  man.  Indeed,  without 
the  series  of  correspondence  already  in  our  hands,  we  should 
hardly  feel  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  these  writings :  for 
the  more  recent  publication,  among  us,  is  too  sketchy  to  give  a 
clear  conception  of  Mendelssohn's  true  nature.  Its  general  es- 
timate of  his  character  and  professional  accomplishments  is 
well  made  up  —  the  description  especially  of  his  inimitable  style 
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of  conducting  the  oratorio,  which  the  biographer  gives  us  in 
chapter  sixteen.  Some  of  the  appended  notices  are  good.  But 
we  should  not  value  the  book  very  highly  except  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Letters,  to  which  accordingly  we  shall  mostly  con- 
fine ourselves. 

Mendelssohn  was  of  Jewish  descent  through  a  distinguished 
ancestry  of  that  race  on  the  paternal  side;  and  as  we  have 
wandered  through  these  volumes,  so  full  of  the  personal  quali- 
ties and  characteristics  of  their  author,  the  thought  has  flashed 
upon  us  again  and  again,  that  in  physical  elasticity,  natural  im*^ 
pulses,  and  in  his  innate  and  glorious  love  of  song,  this  young 
Hebrew  was  a  close  copy  of  the  noble  shepherd-boy  of  Bethle- 
hem, afterwards  the  sweet  psalmist  and  heroic  king  of  Israel. 
Artists  said  that  they  had  never  seen  a  more  perfectly  developed 
figure  or  a  more  masculine  beauty.  Athletic  as  a  Greek  gym- 
nast, he  was  an  expert  in  swimming  and  in  the  saddle,  and  his 
pedestrianism  was  equal  to  a  foot-tramp  over  the  roughest 
paths,  and  up  the  highest  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Then  his 
buoyancy  had  the  perpetual  gush  of  a  strong  fountain.  His 
nature  was  all  aglow  with  artistic  and  imaginative  fervor.  At 
eighteen,  he  was  through  his  University  course  at  Berlin,  with 
the  honors  of  an  excellent  classic  and  general  education :  and 
already  he  had  delighted  the  musical  public  with  his  overture  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream^  in  which  he  interprets,  in  a 
bewildering  maze  of  harmony,  the  sparkling,  ethereal  romance 
of  the  great  master  of  English  drama.  This  certainly  was  a 
most  precocious  and  promising  springtime  of  life.  And  to  his 
other  endowments  was  added,  as  the  biographical  sketch  pre- 
liminary to  the  letters  tells  us,  ^*  a  talent  for  improvisation  and 
a  memory  so  wonderful,  that  not  only  could  he  play  almost  all 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  by  heart,  but  he 
could  also  without  hesitation  accompany  a  whole  opera  from 
memory,  provided  he  had  but  seen  the  score  once." 

Mendelssohn's  father  was  a  wealthy  banker  at  Hamburg,  in 
which  city  Felix  was  bom,  February,  1809.  His  grandfather  was 
the  philosopher,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whose  writings  in  meta- 
physics and  divinity  fill  seven  volumes,  and  of  whom  the  New 
American  Cyclopedia  says,  that  ^^no  other  German  author  has 
given  to  philosophical  thought  so  simple  and  noble  an  expres- 
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sion  in  the  form  of  epistles  and  dialogues."  This  andestdrwas  a 
sturdy  adherent  of  Judaisim  to  the  end.  But  the  father  swerved 
into  Lutheranism,  of  which  church  his  mother  was  a  member. 
This  admirable  lady,  gifted  richly  in  intellect  and  in  heart,  was 
of  the  distinguished  family  of  Bartholdy,  a  Jewish  lineage  also, 
but  Protestant  by  adoption  :  whence  the  additional  patronymic 
of  the  musician.  Wealth  and  scholarly  and  social  distinction 
thus  combined  to  favor  the  advent  and  progress  of  the  new 
scion  of  this  house.  If  he  inherited  genius,  he  famishes 
another  example  of  not  transmitting  further  the  brilliant  but 
evanescent  honor. 

His  life  was  not  eventful  save  in  its  professional  triumphs. 
A  prodigy  in  concert  playing  before  he  was  a  dozen  years  old^ 
he  gave  himself  to  musical  composition  as  his  vocation,  with  a 
.passionate  yet  most  calm  and  determined  devotion,  and  speedily 
won  a  popularity  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain  which 
has  no  parallel  to  this  day,  for  the  splendor  of  its  admiring 
homage.  The  readers  of  Charles  Auchester  can  find,  in  its  enthu- 
siastic pages,  with  what  a  blaze  of  light  Mendelssohn's  personal 
as  well  as  artistic  accomplishments  glorified  him  to  English 
eyes.  And  it  was  a  reputation  which  stood  on  a  solid  base. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  claptrap  music-master  in  him.  No 
one  could  labor  more  conscientiously  at  a  work  of.  genuine  inspi- 
ration than  he.  He  did  not  dash  off  his  conceptions  and  leave 
them  there,  because  an  applauding  public  was  satisfied  with  their 
effect.  His  two  great  oratorios  of  Saint  Paul  and  Elijah  were 
each  ftom  seven  to  nine  years  in  preparation ;  and  when  they 
had  been  brought  out  with  an  ovation  of  national  praise  unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  sacred  song,  the  author's  first  thought 
was  to  work  into  them  immediately  the  improvements  which  his 
own  keen  criticism  had  pronounced  necessary,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  uninterested  amateur,  amid  the  thunders  of  applause 
which  greeted  their  performance.  We  hardly  can  recall  an- 
other equal  example  of  independent  self-judgment  and  resolute 
endeavor  afW  absolute  perfection.  Possibly  this  veiy  lim^ 
lobar  et  mora  may  have  made  his  musical  works  less  generally 
.popular ;  there  may  be  an  excess  of  critical  nicety  for  the  most 
universal  appreciation  of  art.  Mendelssohn  wrote  rather  for 
.proficients  in  his  fiivorite  studies,  than  for  the  ordinary  concert 
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room.  His  scores^  as  we  are  told,  ace  considered  among  the 
most  difficult  by  the  profession,  a  crucial  test  which  but  few  of 
ouF  conductors  would  very  bkely  care  to  undergo.  Yet  the 
splendid  success  of  his  compositions  at  the  recent  Musical  Ji'esti- 
Tal  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  showed  that  when 
worthily  performed,  they  are  second  to  none  in  effective  power. 
There  is  a  rare  beauty  in  this  ceaseless  striving  for  a  faultless 
repression  of  one^s  thought,  and  an  equal  value  in  the  lesson 
thus  ftirnished  to  all  who  would  live  through  their  lite*work 
when  Kf^work  here  is  over*  This  is  the  way  in  which  he 
writes  to  a  musical  friend,  after  the  Elijah  had  brought  all  Eng- 
land to  his  feet,  and  won  the  persouial  most  flattering  congratu- 
lations of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert : 

'^  For  the  last  few  days,  however,  I  have  again  begun  to  work 
with  all  my  might  at  my  ^  Elijah,^  and  hope  to  amend  the  greatest 
part  of  what  I  thonght  deficient  in  the  ftrst  performance.  I  have 
qaite  completed  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  (the  widow),  aad  you 
will  certainly  be  pleased  with  the  alterations  —  I  may  well  say  with 
the  improvements.  *  Eliiah'  is  become  &r  more  impressive  and 
mysterious  in  this  part,  the  waut  of  which  was  what  annoyed  me. 
Unluckily  I  never  find  out  this  kind  of  thing  till  fostfc9tumy  and  till 
I  have  improved  it.  I  hope,  too,  to  hit  on  the  true  sense  of  other 
passages  that  we  have  discussed  together,  and  shall  seriously  revise 
all  that  I  did  not  deem  satisfactory ;  so  that  I  hope  to  see  the  whole 
completely  finished  within  a  few  weeks,  and  then  be  able  to  begin 
something  new.** 

For  once,  at  least,  the  world  has  seen  a  full-winged  Pegasus 
who  did  not  refuse  also  to  draw  in  harness.  While  we  are 
thus  looking  into  the  substructure  of  Mendelssohn's  brilliant 
fame,  we  will  develop  a  little  more  fully  his  thoroughly  truth- 
ful spirit  as  an  artist :  his  own  words  are  better  than  any  we 
can  substitute. 

^^  Every  day,  I  am  more  sincerely  anxious  to  write  exactly  as  I 
feel,  and  to  have  even  less  regard  than  ever  to  external  views  ;  and 
when  I  have  composed  a  piece  just  as  it  sprang  from  my  heart,  then 
I  have  done  my  duty  toward  it ;  and  whether  it  brings  hereafter 
fame,  honor,  decorations  or  snuff-boxes,  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  iudiffer* 
•nee  to  me.'' 

There  was  no  affectation  in  this  language  of  the  young  man 
of  twenty-two,  nor  did  he  ever  decline  from  this  ereotness  of 
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sentiment  and  principle,  not  even  when  subsequently  he  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  most  urgent  wishes,  which  became  almost 
imperative  commands,  of  the  king  from  whom  he  had  received 
distinguished  honors,  to  execute  some  musical  commissions 
which  he  could  not  undertake  with  a  clear  professional  (not 
moral)  conscience.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor  to  his  own  art 
which  he  magnified,  and  defended,  and  worked  for  with  the 
chivalric  enthusiasm  of  a  knight-errant  and  a  devotee  combined. 
Writing  afterward  to  a  friend  of  the  legal  faculty  at  Leipzig,  he 
can  see  an  inspiration  to  high  endeavor  in  that  prosaic  science, 
as  well  Bs  in  his  own  : 

"  Where  is  it  that  you  find  beauty  when  I  am  working  at  a  quar- 
tett  or  a  symphony  ?  Merely  in  that  portion  of  myself  that  I  trans- 
fer to  it,  or  can  succeed  in  expressing :  and  you  can  do  this  in  as 
full  a  measure  as  any  man,  in  your  defence  of  a  culprit,  or  in  a  case 
of  libel,  or  in  any  one  thing  that  entirely  engrosses  you,  and  that  is 
the  great  point.  If  you  can  only  give  utterance  to  your  most 
inmost  thoughts,  and  if  these  inmost  thoughts  become  more  and 
more  worthy  of  being  expressed,  ....  all  the  rest  is  indifferent." 

To  this  he  returns  again  and  again,  in  his  irrepressible  zeal 
to  transfer  his  own  intensely  spiritual  conception  of  his  calling 
into  the  souls  of  his  brother  composers ;  now  condemning  as 
utterly  repugnant  to  his  nature  that  "  cold,  soulless  coquetry  in 
music  which  is  in  itself  most  unmusical,  and  yet  so  often 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  singing  and  playing  and  music  of  all 
kinds ; "  and  anon  throwing  off  in  the  rapidity  of  epistolary  talk 
such  profoundly  philosophical  thought  as  the  following,  equally 
adapted  to  every  serious  department  of  human  effort.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  this  was  the  self-imposed  rule  of  life  of  the 
heir  of  immense  wealth,  and  the  idolized  object  of  social  and 
fashionable  adulation,  the  example  becomes  uniquely  impres- 
sive. 

"  The  question  is  then  solely  what  is  felt  and  experienced  within 
a  man's  own  breast,  and  uttered  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  be  it 
grave  or  gay,  bitter  or  sweet  —  character  and  life  are  displayed 
here  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  existence  being  dissipated  aud  wasted 
when  brilliant  and  happy,  or  depressed  and  destroyed  when  the  re- 
verse, there  is  but  one  safeguard  —  to  work  and  to  go  on  working. 
So,  for  your  sake,  I  have  only  one  wish,  that  you  may  bring  to  light 
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what  existo  within  yon,  in  jour  nature  and  feelings,  which  none  save 
yourself  can  know  or  possess.  In  your  works  go  deeper  into  your 
inmost  being,  and  let  them  bear  a  distinct  stamp  ;  let  criticism  and 
intellect  rule  as  much  as  you  please  in  all  outward  questions  and 
forms,  but  in  all  inner  and  original  thought,  the  heart  alone  and  gen- 
uine feeling.  So  work  daily,  hourly  and  unremittingly  —  there  you 
never  can  attain  entire  mastery  or  perfection  ;  no  man  ever  yet  did, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  highest  vocation  of  life." 

An  honest,  sturdy  individualism,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  conceited  self-reliance,  is  an  indispensable  element 
of  decided  success.  To  know  one's  self,  and  to  be  true  to  that 
knowledge,  is  worth  more  than  any  array  of  flattering  retainers, 
in  the  battle  of  life.  So  it  is  not  where  but  how  one  fulfils  his 
task,  which  is  most  important.  Wer  wish  that  uneasy  souls, 
who  spend  half  theu:  vital  energy  in  complaining  that  they  have 
no  suitable  field  in  which  to  do  themselves  justice,  would  fully 
take  in  the  nobleness  of  this  advice  concerning  the  removal  of 
a  friend  to  London,  under  the  idea  that  he  could  exert  a  greater 
power  at  that  centre,  for  high  musical  art,  than  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous place ;  it  might  make  them  more  contented  and  useful 
where  they  are.  If  a  man  cannot  create  a  centre  of  influence 
for  himself,  he  will  not  accomplish  much  in  one  created  for 
him. 

'^The  reformation  and  improvement  of  individual  cities,  even 
were  they  as  important  as  London,  is  in  fact  either  impossible  or 
indifferent ;  but  if  a  man  only  strives  thoroughly  to  perfect  his  own 
being,  and  to  purify  himself  by  degrees  from  all  dross,  in  acting 
thus  he  is  working  for  all  cities  alike  ;  and  if  he  does  so  even  in  a 
village,  his  labors  are  certain  to  make  their  way  into  the  world,  and 
there  to  exercise  their  due  influence." 

These  solid  stepping-stones  are  scattered  freely  along  the 
stream  of  these  clear,  rippling,  sportive  waters  ;  not  interrupt- 
ing the  current  of  easy,  joyous  epistolary  conversation,  never 
reminding  you  of  a  causeway  thrown  up  to  walk  upon,  for  they 
are  invariably  the  suggestion  of  some  natural  and  unsought 
occasion.  These  volumes  are,  in  fact,  a  delightful  miscellany 
of  every  kind  of  topic  which  would  spontaneously  turn  up  in 
the  confidential  intercourse  of  friends.  Mendelssohn's  domestic 
relationships  were  thoroughly  congenial  with  his  disposition. 
His  filial  deference  and  reverence  take  you  back  to  the  tents  of 
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]Vfomre»  An'  older  sfeter,  Fimny,  was  the'  repositorjr  of  his  iiH 
nermost  thoughts.  She  was  herself  a  femimne  counterpart  of 
her  gifted  brother  in  musical  genius,  and  their  studies  in  this  art 
went  on  together,  however  separate  in  place;  to  the  end. 
Other  brothers  made  up  the  family  group,  between^  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  the  entirest  harmony  reigned.  Beyond  these,  a 
numerous  acquaintance  with  the  elite  of  Continental  scholars 
and  artists  imparts  to  this  correspondence  a  charming  zest. 
The  first  series,  trota  1830  to  1832,  is  mostly  occupied  with  a 
leisurely  tour  through  Hungary,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  His 
long  stay  at  Rome  afforded  the  young  musician  the  best  of 
opportuilities  to  study  and  criticize  Italian  music  and  art.  His 
letters  from  that  city,  as  well  as  from'  Florence  and  Naples,  are 
full  of  these  themes,  not  liandled  in  the  ordinary  descriptive 
style  of  cursory  travellers,  but  wrought  over  in  his  own  mind 
and  affections  with  tenderest  sympathy,  yet  with  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  merit  and  its  want.  The  second  series  contains  his 
history  of  musical  composing  and  directing  ftom  1833  to  his' 
sudden  death,  at  tiie  scarcely  meridian  age  of  thirty-eight,  in' 
1847. 

There  is  a  rare  pleasure  in  the  mere  look  of  these  volumes. 
Ton  are  continually  coming  upoii  traces  of  their  author^s  fine 
taste  and  varied  talent,  the  versatility  and  bounding  spring  of 
faSs  spirit,  in  the  snatches  of  song  which  he  sprinkles  along  his 
pages,  showering  them  among  his  correspondents  like  handfuls 
of  pearls :  or,  while  you  are  keeping  his  company  along  his 
Alpine  rambles,  you  turn  the  leaf,  and  his  ready  pencil  has 
drawn  you  the  picturesque  sketch  of  the  mountains  over  which 
be  last  scrambled,  or  the  rude  inn  or  chalet  where  he  was  held 
in  durance  through  some  sudden  storm  and  flood.  His  love  of 
nature  in  every  varying  mood  is  fresh  and  genuine.  His  own 
good  nature  is  imperturbable.  He  had  that  chief  excellence  of  a 
tourist,  to  make  friends  with  every  thing  and  person  that 
might  fall  in  his  way.  Wading  up  to  his  knees  in  the  freshet 
of  a  soaking  rain  of  three  days'  duration,  which  caught  him  at 
Interlaken,  was  not  too  much  for  his  philosophy ;  nor  yet  to 
find  himself  established,  for  the  season,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  lodg- 
ings with  only  a  thin  partition  between  his  rooms  and  a  neighbor 
^  who  has  placed  her  piano  against  the  wall  just  on  the  other 
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side  of  mlne^  and  to-  my  setr^w  ppactlees'  two  hours  a  day,, 
making  every  day  the  same  mistakes,  and  playing  all  Rossini's, 
airs  in  such  a  desperately  slow,  phlegmatic  tempo^  that  I  certain-> 
ly  must  have  played  her  some  malicious  trick,  had  it  not 
occiDrred  to  me  that  edie  was*  probably  at  all  hours  more  tor- 
mented by  my  piano  than  I  by  hers/'  No  wonder  he  could 
tell  his  finend,  the  pastor  Schubring,  ^  no  one  can  say  there  i« 
one  single  person  with  whom  I  Mn  not'  on  friendly  t^'ms,  if. 
they  will  ait  all  permit  me  to*  be  so.''  This  pastor  Schubring*. 
himself  ai  musician ,  was  Mendelssohn's  main  dependence  m 
collecting  and  arranging  suitable  Scripture  texts  for  his  ora- 
torios. When  l^e  wants  more  words,  he  implores  his  clerical 
ally  to  get  down  his  Concordance  and  ransack  the  Bible  for 
more  ef  its  gra^d  and  thriHing  passages.  Sometimes  the  veini 
mna  into  the  amusing,  but  not  designedly  irrevential,  as— ^ 
**May  Elisha  sing  soprano?  or  is  this  inadmissible,  as  in  the 
some  chapt^  he  is  described  as  a* bald  head'?"  This  waa 
only  the  meny-hearted  glee  which  never  let  a  family  birthday 
pass  without  a  tribute  of  music  and  ^istolary  love  to  the  deac 
one  commemorated;  which,  amidst  tears  of  sympathy  when 
bereavements  began  to  thin  their  circle,  must  have  its  play  even 
with  a  grown  up  brother  upon  some  old  remembered  custom  ^- 
^  Had  you  a  cake  decorated  with  lights  ?  •  •  i.  •  Did  you  drink 
chocolate?  were  my  sisters  with  you,  or  you  with  them,  at 
dmner  or  supper?  did  you  think  of  us?  May  God  bless  you, 
my  dear  brother,  on  that  day,  and  on  every  day  of  your  life." 
This  man's  heart  never  outgrew  its  childhood.  His  life  was  so 
bound  up  in  his  frienda,  that  the  sudden  death  of  hiis  beloved 
Fanny  is  supposed  to  have  fatally  precipitated  the  tendency  to 
eerebral  disease,  which  almost  a»  suddenly  terminated  bis  own 
career.  A  happy  marriage  of  his  own  seemed  only  to  c(Mnplete 
and  rivet  the  closer  the  circlet  of  these  home  attaehments.. 

We  miss  all  traces  of  the  professional  depreciation  which  has 
unhappily  come  to  be  considered  almost  inseparable  from  art* 
rivalries.  If  our  author  is  moved  to  unfavorable  judgment  of 
others,  it  is  manifestly  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  with  a  fair 
charity.  He  is  caustie  on  the  French  school  of  music  for  its 
pandermg  to  the  merely  sensuous  tastes  and  passions  of  a  frivol* 
otts  people ;  he  shows  up  the  flashy  Donizetti  for  his  laadness 
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and  cupidity ;  and  justly  enough  in  either  case.  But  how  lov- 
ingly he  praises  and  re-edits  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Bach  ;  how 
chivalrously  he  defends  Mozart.  And  among  his  contempora^ 
ries,  he  takes  such  men  as  Cherubini,  Moscheles,  Rossini , 
Chopin,  Liszt  to  his  bosom,  as  honored  teachers  or  familiar 
friends.  He  was  as  kmd  to  young  composers,  as  Sou  they  was 
to  young  authors,  encouraging,  advising,  bringing  out  to  public 
attention  their  productions,  with  a  fatherly  rather  than  frater- 
nal care.  His  relations  with  his  publishers  were  so  thoroughly 
frank  and  honorable,  that  more  than  once  they  gave  the  works 
of  unknown  beginners  to  the  world  on  his  sole  recommendation. 
He  seemed  almost  to  wish  that  he  might  discover  a  higher 
genius  in  some  one  than  his  own.  If  he  had,  we  do  not  believe 
it  would  have  excited  his  envy.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
charming  in  these  volumes  than  the  intercession  he  set  on  foot 
with  Murray,  the  London  publisher,  to  secure  the  favorable 
mention,  in  his  Handbook  for  Switzerland,  of  a  worthy  guide 
in  depressed  circumstances,  who  had  proved  his  fidelity  to  our 
traveller,  among  the  Alps. 

Were  we  reviewing  a  mere  biography  in  these  laudatory 
terms,  the  reader  might  fairly  conclude  that  either  the  bio- 
grapher or  the  reviewer  had  looked  only  on  the  bright  side  of  a 
very  faultless  character.  But  a  man's  private  correspondence 
is  the  truest  possible  photograph  of  his  nature  and  life :  it  is 
that  life.  And  we  do  not  discover  in  these  letters  any  serious 
drawback  on  the  impressions  thus  given  of  their  author.  Pub- 
lished at  a  later  date,  in  Germany,  than  the  Life  by  Lampadius, 
they  really  compel  no  deduction  from  the  laudatory  verdicts 
rendered  by  that  personal  admirer  and  professional  follower. 
He  had,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  and  the  charm  of 
self-forgetfulness.  We  wish  we  could  give  the  letter  to  his 
brother  Paul,  written  at  Birmingham,  describing  the  magnifi- 
cent reception  and  effect  of  his  Elijah,  in  which  he  seems  to 
think  of  himself  least  of  everybody,  and  relates  the  triumphs 
of  the  evening  as  if  he  had  been  only  an  admiring  spectator. 
We  can  not  detect  the  slightest  flush  of  vanity.  Indeed,  there 
is,  now  and  then,  a  shadow  of  melancholy  reminiscence  falling 
across  the  page,  when  he  is  telling  some  bosom  friend  of  these 
grand  ovations  of  applause  .which  had  become  with  him  a  part 
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of  hia  life.     It  is  almost  as  though  he  hardly  felt  that  his  work 
was  of  enough  utility  to  the  public  to  justify  so  much  attention. 

*'  So  few  traces  remain  of  performances  and  musical  festivals,  and 
all  that  is  personal ;  the  people  indeed  shout  and  applaud,  but  that 
quickly  passes  away  without  leaving  a  vestige  behind,  and  yet  it 
absorbs  as  much  of  one's  life  and  strength  as  heiter  things,  or  per^ 
haps  even  more ;  and  the  evil  of  this  is,  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
come  half  out,  when  you  are  once  in ;  you  must  either  go  on  the 
whole  way,  or  not  at  all.  I  dare  not  even  attempt  to  withdraw,  or  the 
cause  which  I  have  undertaken  will  suffer,  and  yet  I  would  gladly 
see  that  it  was  not  merely  my  cause,  but  considered  a  good  and 
universal  one."  .  ..."  I  felt  just  the  same  in  Blmingham ;  I 
never  made  such  a  decided  effect  with  my  music  as  there,  and  never 
saw  the  public  so  much  or  so  exclusively  occupied  with  myself  individ- 
ually, and  yet  there  is  even  in  this  something  —  what  shall  I  call  it? 
fleeting  and  evanescent,  which  I  find  irksome  and  depressing  rather 
than  cheering." 

Is  this  the  half-suppressed  strain  of  the  minor-keyed  **  vari- 
ety and  vexation"  which  breathes  out  from  so  many  dissatisfied 
souls,  when  the  envied  ** observed  of  all  observers"?  It  at 
least  gives  added  proof  of  the  high  views  of  social  obligation 
which  wrought  in  this  soul,  of  its  sense  of  duty  to  benefit  more 
than  to  entertain  the  world.  Some  questions  start  up  along 
this  record  of  an  illustrious  life  which  we  can  not  altogether  ig- 
nore ;  upon  which  we  are  not  able,  or  do  not  wish,  to  give  judg- 
ment. Some  of  Mendelssohn's  more  religious  friends  argued 
with  him  the  point  of  his  management  of  the  music  at  the 
Boyal  Theatre.  Mendelssohn's  vindication  of  his  doing  this 
was  taken  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  importance  of  reforming 
and  making  not  only  safe  but  beneficial  these  entertainments. 
Concerning  which  we  can  only  say,  that  as  an  American  ques- 
tion, this  experiment  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  wholly  futile. 
Its  German  possibilities  are  beyond  our  knowledge.  But  that 
Mendelssohn  believed  in  them,  and  acted  with  utmost  conscien- 
tiousness in  this  behalf,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  And  was 
this  manliest  of  men  a  Christian?  Certainly,  as  the  chnrch  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  nurtured  would  answer  that  supreme  in- 
quiry. These  letters  are  not  demonstrative  on  this  subject. 
The  biographer,  however,  is  very  outspoken  and  emphatic  con- 
cemmg  it.    The  letters  are  full  of  transparent  sincerity  and 
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tenderest  s^n^aithiesy  with  a  deep  rerevenoe  for  all  sacred  things. 
— ^the  Bible,,  the  church,  the  Grod  and  the  Sayiour  oi  men.. 
But  Mendelssohn  did  not  sympathize  with  what  he  calls  a  piet- 
iatic  religion.  Hie  intensely  active  spirit  could  accept  no  phase, 
of  piety  which  depreciates  human  enterprise  and  zeal  in  all 
wofthy  employnxenta ;  whose  adherents,  ^Mnstead  of  striving  in. 
their  vocation  to  press  on  toward  perfection,  talk  of  a  heavenly 
calling  being  incompartible  wjth  an  earthly  one,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  loving  with  their  whole  heartis  any  human  being,  or 
anything  on  earth.**  What  precisely  he  points  at  by  this,  we 
do  not  know  nor  care  to,  if  it  be  a  portrait  and  not  a  caricature. 
It  is  the  only  instance  that  we  remember  in  these  volumes  of 
anything  which  has  a  tang  of  bitterness  in  it.  We  ean  not  in- 
teUigendy  estimate  its  bearing  on  the  personal  reli^ua  feeling 
of  the  writer,  of  whom  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  ha 
was  not  in  cordial  fellowship  with  the  true  kingdom  of  6od«. 
If  anything  can  be  concluded^  from  a  man's  artistic  creations,  to 
his  character,  we  should  say  that  Mendelssohn's  whole  nature 
was  profoundly  infused  with  the  devotional  spirit  of  prayer  aa 
well  as  praise.  His  biographer  develops  this  feature  of  hiq 
illustrious  subject's  works  with  much  impressiveness.,  That  he 
was  full  of  natural  charity,  purity  and  benevolence  —  forgive* 
ness  of  enemies  he  seems  to  have  had  no  use  for-*-na  <Mie  wilt 
question* 

The  abrupt  termination  of  this  gifted  man's  life  filled  Europe 
with  profoundest  sorrow.  His  cherished  sister  Fanny  had 
fiiUen  under  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  while  attending  a  reheacsal  of 
one  of  her  own  compositions  at  Frankfort.  Mendelssohn  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief;  but  he  still  toiled  on ;  and  when  his 
wife  would  check  his  diligence,  he  would  answer :  "  The  time 
is  not  far  off  when  I  shall  rest ;  I  must  make  the  most  of  the 
time  given  me."  Going  one  evening  in  October  to  the  house 
of  a  friend,  she  sung  to  him  a  song,  at  his  request,  which  he 
had  only  that  night  composed.  **  By  a  strange  coincidence^  this 
song  began  with  these  words;  ** Vanished  has  the  light  of 
day."  While  she  was  singing  it,  its  author  was  seized  with 
vertigo,  was  carried  senseless  to  his  home,  and  after  rallying 
and  sinking  a  few  times»  died  ia  November.    AU  Germwy 
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-mourned  at  fak  fbneral.  The  monarchB  of  Europe  teatified 
their  condoleace  in  letters  to  Us  »widow.  The  people  \9ept  for 
him  as  &r  a  brother* 


AKTICLE    IV. 


"THE    CHRISTIAN    UNITY    SOCIETr." 

mr  TBB  ABV.  ▲.  J.  OOBSOW.  JAMAICA   TLAXK^  MAM. 

Aw  association  bearing  the  name  of  **The  Ohristian  Unity 
Society  "  has  recently  sent  abroad  quite  largely  its  address,  iHi 
constitution  and  its  official  lists.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza* 
'tion  as  avowed  in  its  constitution  is  **to  diffuse  information 
concerning  the  common  faith  and  to  labor  for  a  restoration  of 
the  visible  union  and  communion  of  all  believers.''  Deploring 
the  firct  that  **  Protestantism  has  no  organization,  that  its  count- 
less divisions  and  internal  dissensions  are  made  the  auxiliary  of 
Komanism  and  infidelity,  contributing  to  their  growth  and 
influence  more  than  anything  else,''  the  Society  proposes  to 
seek  to  obviate  these  evils  by  laboring  to  brmg  about  harmony 
among  believers,  or,  to  state  the  case  more  clearly  than  the 
address  has  done,  to  bring  those  Ohristians  who  belong  to  what 
are  commonly  denommated  the  sects  into  acquiescence  and  fel- 
lowship with  her  who  claims  to  be  the  only  truly  apoetlic 
diurch. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  concerning  so  bold  a  proposition : 
What  advantage  does  it  offer  ftom  the  church  in  whose  name  it 
speaks?  What  does  it  concede  to  those  whom  it  addresses? 
What  common  ground  does  it  propose  to  occupy  with  those 
who  have  been  hitherto  so  widely  separated  from  it? 

Looking  carefully  through  the  address  we  find  no  very  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  questions.  True,  it  does  offer  in 
behalf  of  the  church  the  bocm  of  ^* organic  unity"  which  shfe 
professes  alone  to  hold,  allowing  those  who  have  departed  from 
it  to  again  partake  of  its  blessings.  It  Taguely  intimates  that  it 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  Nicene  Creed  the  rallying  point 
of  a*  common  &ith.  But  taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  find  nothing 
'more  or'less  in  ihe  address  than  the  old  oft-repeated  call  for 
the  wanderers  to  return  to  the  mother  church. 
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The  spirit  of  the  address  is  kind  and  concilatoiy,  as  of  course 
it  could  well  afford  to  be.  It  denies  in  words  that  the  unity 
sought  requires  **  absolute  absorption  and  conversion  into  identi- 
ty "  with  the  church—- conformity  and  uniformity  in  all  things ; 
but  clearly  proves  the  same  in  its  arguments.  In  words  it 
pays  an  appreciative  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness of  various  Christian  denominations,  but  in  argument 
declares  their  existence  to  be  an  evil.  In  words  it  seems  to 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  the  work  proposed  that  is  totally  disin- 
terested and  magnanimous ;  in  argument  it  proves  that  its  zeal 
is  for  its  own  church  and  for  the  welfare  of  its  own  dearest 
cause.  All  this  is  natural  enough.  It  does  not  offend.  Only 
the  whole  subject  suggests  certain  difficulties  to  our  mind  that 
the  writer  has  failed  to  solve.  These  we  propose  at  this  time 
to  consider. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  association,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  is  this,  that  non-conformity  in  religion  is  the  great 
evil  of  the  church  and  that  the  highest  success  of  the  Gospel 
can  be  attained  only  in  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  ^'  The  Socie- 
ty," says  the  address,  "  is  the  product  of  a  deep  and  growing 
conviction  that  divisions  existing  among  Christians  are  offensive 
to  God  and  the  greatest  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel." p.  3.  Is  this  assumption  on  which  the  whole  argu- 
ment proceeds  correct  ?    We  believe  not. 

To  advocate  sectarianism  for  its  own  merits  is  of  course  an 
ungracious  task  and  one  which  few  would  like  to  undertake. 
But  we  believe  there  are  deeper  evils  in  the  church  than  this, 
and  notwithstanding  so  high  an  authority  as  Arnold  of  Rugby 
has  pronounced  it  ''the  worst  and  most  mischievous  idol  by 
which  the  church  has  ever  been  plagued,"  we  doubt  if  the  asser- 
tion can  be  supported. 

On  the  contrary  we  believe  that  there  is  much  that  is  good 
and  much  that  calls  for  profound  gratitude  in  the  present  econo- 
my of  an  externally  divided  church.  It  undoubtedly  gives  free 
scope  to  her  varied  and  otherwise  conflicting  activities ;  brings 
harmony  out  of  her  antagonisms,  and  economizes  forces  by 
separating  them,  which  must  else  be  wasted  by  their  own  fric- 
tion.    The  confidence  which  each  denomination  feels  in  its  own 
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Buperiority  inspires  it  with  a  zeal  in  promulgating  its  own  prin- 
ciples, and  this  zeal,  while  it  is  the  vehicle  of  much  that  is 
sectarian  and  transient,  at  the  same  time  under  Grod  carries 
abroad  vastly  more  that  is  vital  and  permanent.  So  that  while 
in  subordinate  things  one  says,  ^^  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another  I 
am  of  ApoUos,"  both  can  say  in  regard  to  the  great  essential 
and  vital  doctrines,  ^  I  am  of  Jesus  Christ ;  "  and  while  each 
wears  the  insignia  of  his  special  corps,  all  march  under  the 
same  banner  against  a  common  foe. 

How  much,  moreover,  the  church  owes  to  the  existence  of 
sects  for  clearness  and  compactness  in  the  statements  of  her 
doctrines ;  how  many  crude  and  unphilosophical  symbols  have 
been  ground  down  and  polished  by  the  attrition  of  controversy ; 
how  much  of  error  and  misconception  have  been  sifted  out  of 
the  creeds  by  polemical  winnowings  and  threshings ;  how  repeat- 
edly have  the  accretions  of  falsehood,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
gather  about  religious  truth,  been  removed  by  the  sharp  antago- 
nisms of  sectarian  strife ;  how  many  ideas,  in  fine  the  most  vi- 
tal and  precious  to  the  church,  have,  humanly  speaking,  been 
kept  alive  by  the  jealous  circumspections  of  the  denominations. 
The  evils  which  result  from.monopoly  of  the  Gospel,  perversions 
of  it  in  the  interest  of  a  single  church,  biased  interpretations 
and  one  sided  expositions  have  unquestionably  been  very  largely 
prevented  by  the  presence  and  watchfulness  of  differing  relig- 
ious orders. 

We  would  not  deny  that  in  its  nature  division  is  an  evil,  and 
that  its  opposite  principle  of  union  ought  to  be  constantly  la- 
bored for  and  prayed  for.  But  taking  the  world  as  it  is  and  as 
it  has  been ;  summing  up  our  indebtedness  to  church  uniform- 
ity on  the  one  hand  and  to  church  diversity  on  the  other,  we  do 
not  deplore  its  existence.  And  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a 
churchman  the  words,  *^  the  enormous  evils  that  spring  from  a 
divided  Christianity,"  produce  no  special  pain  in  our  religious 
sensorium,  and  thrill  us  with  no  special  desire  to  throw  ourselves 
into  ^^  the  motherly  arms  of  the  church." 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  think  how  much  of  blessing  for  the 
world  and  how  much  of  benefit  to  the  church  universal  the 
providence  of  God  has  educed  from  this  very  thing,  we  find  in 
it  one  of  the  profoundest  causes  for  gratitude.      ^*  Christianity," 
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■eaya  Bnnsen,  **  proves  iteelf  to  be  the  religion  of  the  wofld  hy 
its  power  of  surviving  the  inherent  crises  of  development 
through  which  it  has  bad  to  pass."  Yes  and,  we  add,  by  its 
power  of  fully  meeting  those  crises  out  of  its  own  resources ; 
of  fitting  itself  into  all  the  convolutions  of  history ;  of  pushing 
iitself  out  into  the  ever  varying  want  and  woe  of  humanity* 
And  how  has  it  been  able  to  do  this?  By  the  diversity  of  its 
outward  organizations ;  by  its  ability  to  assume  manifold  forms 
of  operation  and  work  successfully  through  them. 

The  rise  of  Methodism  is  an  exact  illustration  of  what  we 
mean.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  at  that  time  the  establishmart 
had  become  so  unwieldy,  so  hampered  with  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical rules  that  she  was  utterly  unable  to  meet  the  prevailing 
demand  for  a  free  and  missionary  Oospel.  If  here  and  there 
-a  preacher  was  to  be  found  who  had  a  true  evangelical  zeal,  his 
jurisdiction  was  so  prescribed  by  the  fences  of  the  church  that 
his  zeal  profited  him  nothing.  When  John  'Berridge  undertodc 
>to  carry  salvation  to  the  poor  and  the  unprivileged  about  him, 
'on  the  ground  that  his  conscience  impelled  him  to  seek  to  preadi 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
^bishop  with  the  rebuke,  ^  as  to  your  conscience  you  know  that 
preaching  out  of  your  parish  is  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the 
church." 

But  providence  met  the  exigency.  Out  of  the  church, 
though  against  her  will  and  in  spite  of  her  opposition,  came 
iforth  that  noble  system  of  itinerancy  which  has  carried  salvation 
-to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  has  continued  until 
^this  day  as  one  of  the  most  potent  of  agencies  for  reclaiming 
'lost  men. 

But  the  churchman  «ees  nothing  in  the  origin  of  this  Society 
*to  rejoice  over.  "All  must  feel,"  says  our  author,  "how  need- 
less and  how  fearfully  mixed  with  wrong  on  both  sides  was 
the  Wesleyani  separation."  p.  9.  Needless,  forsooth  I  No 
'power  on  earth  can  forever  check  a  living  stream  in  its  coarse. 
From  the  very  dams  that  have  restrained  it,  it  will  every  day 
gain  strength  for  the  inevitable  rupture.  So  no  device  of  priest 
or  bishop  can  so  choke  the  life  of  Christianity  in  the  churoh 
as  completely  to  shut  it  ofif  from  those  who- are  panting  for  its 
'bl^sskigs.    It  must  break  out  somewhere,  and  .if  it  becomes 
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irregular  in  its  course  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  attempted  to 
repress  it.  It  is  not  a  wrong  on  both  sides.  If  the  flood  can 
not  flot^  in  the  arteries  of  the  church  because  of  the  pressure  of 
some  human  obstructions,  then  there  must  be  an  anastomosis. 
Vitality  must  be  supplied  to  all  the  members  of  Christ's  body. 

There  is  an  evil  for  which  this  address  proposes  no  panacea^ 
of  which  it  makes  no  mention ;  that  dull  immobility,  that  stag- 
nation of  religious  thought  and  of  religious  life  which  have 
been  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  ecclesiastical  uniformity. 
Against  these,  sectarianism  has  been  in  constant  antagonism 
and  resistance.  And  if  it  had  performed  no  other  office,  this 
were  enough  to  secure  it  from  the  imputation  of  being  an  un- 
mitigated evil. 

When  the  question  comes  between  a  dead  uniformity  and  a 
living  or  even  conflicting  diversity  of  religious  creeds,  it  would 
seem  that  there  could  be  very  little  hesitancy  in  choosing. 
And  yet  we  believe  that  the  first  of  these  conditions  is  the 
alternative  oflered  us  by  this  Society. 

As  though  the  illustration  which  Romanism  has  given  of  a 
Christianity  completely  paralyzed  by  the  clamps  and  con- 
straints of  ritualism  were  not  sufficient,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
repeat  the  experiment ;  to  take  the  faith  of  Christendom  as  it  is 
held  in  solution  by  the  various  sects  and  crystallize  it  about  the 
Thirty-nine  articles  or  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  to  constrain  its  varied 
devotion  into  exact  and  rigidly  defined  channels ;  to  put  all  its 
worship  into  regulation  dress ;  to  compress  its  free  and  plastic 
life  into  concerted  formulas  and  modes ;  to  sacrifice  a  variety 
which  must  inevitably  grow  out  of  a  true  unity  to  a  unity  that 
has  no  variety ;  and  to  call  back  all  the  *'  children  of  the  dis- 
persion" from  their  widely  diflferent  yet  spiritually  accordant 
labors,  and  bid  them  aU  march  to  the  music  and  measure  of  the 
^historic  church.*'  Theoretically  the  proposition  is  untenable 
enough,  but  practically  it  is  even  more  so. 

To  ask  Methodism,  with  its  splendid  record  of  fidelity  to  the 
claims  of  a  missionary  Gospel,  with'  its  noble  history  of  self- 
sacrificing  and  evangelic  labor,  to  come  back  and  be  absorbed 
again  into  the  church  from  which  it  sprung,  abandoning  that 
organism  lyhich,  however  faulty  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  has 
nevertheless  penetrated  a  stratum  of  society  that  the  cumber- 
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some  machinery  of  the  Anglican  church  never  did  and  never 
could  eflectually  reach ;  to  ask  Congregationalism  after  having 
stamped  its  polity  upon  our  rising  institutions  and  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  mould  and  determine  that  noble  republican- 
ism which  we  now  enjoy,  to  return  into  that  church  whose  whole 
genius  and  history  has  been  so  manifestly  on  the  side  of  mon- 
archy, is  to  ask  simply  that  Bomulus  and  Remus,  after  having 
grown  to  manhood  shall  go  back  and  be  suckled  on  that  creed 
which  nourished  them  kindly  enough  in  their  infancy  but  which 
was  never  designed  to  feed  them  in  maturer  life. 

And  this  suggests  another  grave  objection  to  the  the- 
ory of  the  address,  viz.,  that  it  presupposes  the  possibility  of 
a  harmless  return  from  spiritualism  to  ritualism,  an  idea  to 
which  the  teaching  of  history  seems  most  clearly  opposed. 
That  symbols  have  done  much  to  develop  ideas,  that  types 
have  had  a  blessed  mission  in  helping  to  bring  forth  spiritual 
conceptions  and  lead  them  through  adolescence  to  maturity,  is  a 
fact  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  But  to  suppose  that  ideas  that 
have  once  sloughed  off  their  skins  can  be  made  to  crawl  back 
into  them  and  still  maintain  a  healthy  life  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  to  suppose  that  manhood  can  return  to  the  swaddling 
bands  of  infancy,  that  the  church  can  leave  the  more  **  stately 
mansions  '*  into  which  by  discipline  and  training,  by  reforma- 
tions and  revolutions,  providence  has  brought  her,  and  crouch 
down  again  into  her  "low  vaulted  past."  This  much  seems 
certain.  If  Boston  returns  to  Canterbury,  American  individual- 
ism must  go  back  to  Anglican  multitudinism ;  American  liberty 
of  conscience  to  Anglican  absolution.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
blending  the  two  classes  of  ideas,  and  the  latter  does  not  pro- 
•pose  to  yield  to  the  former.  And  if  anything  in  church  history 
seems  plain  it  is  this,  that  movements  in  this  direction  have 
invariably  compromised  the  purity  of  the  church,  bringing  about 
a  decline  in  her  life  corresponding  to  the  regression  in  her  exter- 
nal economy. 

We  believe  we  find  this  principle  perfectly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  church. 

When  on  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  that  flood  of  bar- 
barian races  poured  into  Europe,  threatening  inundation  to  the 
church  as  they  had  done  to  the  Empire,  one  idea  became  promi- 
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nent  in  the  church,  to  convert  these  races  to  Christianity.  And 
BO  she  had  recourse  to  the  means  which,  humanly  speaking, 
seemed  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  result,  viz.,  a  revival  of 
Judaism,  thee  stablishment  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  with  its  num- 
berless ceremonies  and  external  appliances. 

Instead  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  these  people  and  trusting  to 
its  divine  power  to  subdue  their  hearts,  it  was  sought  to  dazzle 
their  senses  and  to  charm  their  imagination.  Clovis  and  his 
savage  Franks  could  not  be  moved  by  any  simply  spiritual 
religion,  and  so  it  was  determined  to  fascinate  them  by  pomp 
and  display.  Being  induced  to  witness  the  worship,  "  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony,"  says  the  historian,  "was  performed  with  the 
utmost  pomp  ;  the  church  was  hung  with  embroidered  tapestry 
and  white  curtains ;  odors  of  incense  like  the  airs  of  paradise 
were  diffused  around;  the  buildings  blazed  with  countless 
lights."  *  Such  were  the  principal  influences  by  which  these 
races  were  wrought  upon. 

What  was  the  result?  The  pagans  were  Christianized  and 
the  church  was  paganized ;  the  fallow  ground  of  barbarism  was 
nominally  broken  up,  but  the  yoke  which  had  been  taken  upon 
the  neck  of  the  church  rested  there,  and  rests  there  still ;  a  step 
had  been  taken  backwards  w^hich  could  not  be  retraced,  and 
overloaded  with  these  human  inventions  and  corrupted  by  this 
infusion  of  unregenerated  life  she  has  been  staggering  onward 
until  now. 

It  will  not  be  easy  therefore,  we  think,  with  the  apostolic 
precept  "  Be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage  " 
before  us,  and  with  the  historic  examples  of  what  a  disregard  of 
that  precept  has  produced  so  clearly  manifest,  to  persuade 
American  Christians  to  abandon  the  spiritual  form  of  religion  as 
maintained  in  the  different  sects,  for  one  that  is  absolutely 
ritualistic  on  the  plea  of  Christian  union. 

Undoubtedly  the  advocates  of  this  reform  would  deny  the 
applicability  of  this  illustration  to  the  case  in  question,  but  we 
believe  that  a  perfectly  candid  examination  of  the  subject  will 
justify  the  parallelism  and  that  whether  we  consider  their  doc- 
trine or  their  practice,  the  similarity  between  the  position  of  the 
two  churches  is  most  striking. 

•  Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  y.  1.,  p.  381. 
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What  are  the  methods  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  pros-? 
elytes  to  Episcopacy  are  at  present  gained,  but  a  repetition  on 
a  smaller  scale  and  in  a  more  quiet  way  of  the  Koman  expedi- 
ent for  converting  the  barbarians  ?  We  believe  that  in  their 
essential  features  the  two  plane  are  identical. 

And  if  it  is  courteous  for  the  author  of  the  discourse  entitled 
*'  Massachusetts  a  field  for  Church  missions/'  to  speak  of  "the 
grim  mask  which  has  been  forced  upon  the  religion  of  our  land" 
.by  the  denominations,  it  is  just  as  courteous  for  us  to  speak  of 
the  rouge  and  cosmetics  by  which  some  have  disguised  the 
meek,  spiritual  features  of  the  Bride  of  Christ  that  she  might 
the  more  successfully  woo  and  win  lovers,  but  which  have  made 
her  a  stranger  to  many  of  her  own  children.  We  can  admit  all 
that  that  distinguished  writer  says,  of  the  influence  which  the 
Episcopal  church  acquires  over  the  multitude  by  these  accessories. 
The  splendor  of  her  "  devotional  uniform,"  the  odor  of  mediaeval 
sanctity  that  exhales  from  her  worship,  the  subdued  and  chast- 
ened tone  of  her  preaching  so  alluring  to  unbelieving  ears,  the 
uplifting  power  of  her  majestic  chants  and  stately  recitations, 
the  delightful  gradation  in  her  way  of  conversion  so  happily  in 
contrast  with  the  abrupt  methods  of  the  sects,  the  lofty  disdain 
with  which  she  frowns  down  for  the  most  part,  all  discussion 
of  national  and  political  questions  in  her  pulpits,  leaving  loyal 
and  disloyal  alike  to  nestle  undisturbed  beneath  the  mantle  of 
her  motherly  charity,  these  things  many  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, constitute  some  of  the  strongest  threads  in  that  net  by 
whose  aid  the  Episcopal  church  is  becoming  such  a  mighty 
"fisher  of  men." 

We  would  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  intimate  that  these 
instrumentalities  are  employed  only  from  policy.  They  who  use 
them  undoubtedly  believe  in  them  most  firmly.  But  we  do  say 
that  it  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  any  church  should  have  such 
au  external  organization  as  renders  it  almost  inevitable  that  it 
will  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  nature,  before  it  does  to  the 
spiritual,  and  charm  the  poetic  sensibilities  before  it  lays  hold 
upon  the  heart.  And  if  the  working  of  the  system  were  not 
modified  and  its  unfavorable  tendencies  held  in  check  by  the 
denominations  which  surround  it,  we  believe  in  all  charity  that 
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the  result  must  be  sadly  damaging  to  the  cause  of  evangelical 
religion. 

And  if  the  practical  evils  of  a  return  to  ritualism  are  great, 
we  believe  that  the  doctrinal  evils  are  still  greater.  It  involves 
a  giving  up  of  that  great  principle  of  a  regenerate  church  mem- 
bership, the  comer  stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  evangelical 
religion  in  this  country,  for  that  which  forms  its  exactly  op- 
posite pole,  incorporation  upon  the  church 'through  the  sacra- 
ments or  baptismal  regeneration. 

We  know  how  strenuously  this  is  denied;  how  constantly 
evangelical  Christians  going  into  the  Episcopal  communion 
are  disarmed  of  their  scruples  on  this  point  by  the  assurance 
that  this  is  an  obsolete  dogma  wholly  inoperative  in  the  actual 
life  of  the  church.  But  the  doctrine  is  in  her  Prayer  Book  and 
however  much  the  church  may  have  been  swayed  away  from  it 
by  the  influence  of  Evangelicism,  when  once  that  influence  is 
removed  she  will  return  to  it  as  inevitably  as  the  deflected 
needle  returns  to  the  pole.  Henry  Melville  has  stated  the 
truth  with  a  frankness  and  precision  for  which  many  outside  his 
own  communion  will  thank  him.  ^  We  really  think,**  he  says, 
^  that  no  fair,  no  straightforward  dealing  can  get  rid  of  the 
conclusion  that  the  church  holds  what  is  called  baptismal  regen- 
eration. You  may  dislike  the  doctrine;  you  may  wish  it 
expunged  from  the  prayer-book ;  but  so  long  as  I  subscribe  to 
that  prayer-book,  and  so  long  as  I  officiate  according  to  the 
forms  of  that  prayer-book,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  be  commonly 
honest  and  yet  deny  that  every  baptized  person  is  on  that 
Account  regenerate."  Sermons,  vol.  L,  p.  355. 

Here  is  the  doctrine  so  plain  that  no  one  can  fail  to  under 
stand  it. 

Regefleration,  instead  of  being  connected  with  man's  conscious 
choice  and  personal  repentance  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  God's 
elective  sovereignity  on  the  other,  is  disencumbered  of  both  these 
Conditions.  Grace  flows  through  the  channel  of  the  church, 
and  every  person  whom  the  priest  chooses  to  put  en  rapport  by 
baptism,  elect  or  non-elect,  unconscious  child  or  unrepentant 
adult,  is  thereby  regenerated.  So  far  as  the  subject  is  con- 
cerned it  is  truly  **  irresistible  grace.**  Just  as  a  piece  of  steel 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  operator^  by  bemg  brought  into  contact 
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with  the  wire  that  connects  with  the  galvanic  battery  becomes^ 
galvanized,  so  the  child,  too  young  to  exercise  repentance  or 
belief  in  Christ,  by  the  hands  of  another  is  put  in  connection 
with  the  church,  and  through  the  church  the  virtue  of  the 
Redeemer  enters  into  him  to  regenerate  and  renew  him.  The 
child  has  no  wish  or  will  in  the  matter.  He  exercises  no 
belief.  He  is  made  a  Christian  without  his  knowledge.  His 
conversion,  to  use  the  words  of  a  defender  of  this  doctrine, 
"antedates  conscious  choice.**  Thus  faith  is  divorced  from 
regeneration.  The  two  are  no  longer  necessarily  connected. 
The  bands  by  which  Christ  wedded  them  in  eternal  union  are 
sundered  by  an  ex-cathedra  verdict. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  gate  through  which  the  tides 
of  irreligion  and  worldliness  have  poured  into  the  state  churches 
of  Europe  till,  in  many  of  them,  the  altar-flame  of  pure  religion 
has  become  almost  quenched,  still  stands  open ;  the  dogma 
which  in  the  Lutheran  church  has  virtually  neutralized  the 
results  of  the  Reformation,  and  which  still  forms  the  ligature  by 
which  she  is  bound  to  rationalism  and  infidelity,  is  yet  in 
vogue ;  the  doctrine  to  which  the  church  of  England  owes  that 
taint  in  her  blood  which  has  lately  broken  out  in  such  alarming 
symptoms,  and  of  which  by  councils  and  excommunications  she 
has  sought  in  vain  to  purge  herself,  still  exists,  and  Christians 
outside  the  church  are  invited  to  accept  it  among  the  blessings 
of  Christian  unity. 

We  have  said  that  a  movement  towards  Episcopacy  is  a 
movement  from  spiritualism  to  ritualism.  We  believe  we  may 
go  still  further  than  this  and  assert  that  it  is  a  movement  from 
Protestantism  towards  Romanism. 

We  know  this  charge  is  often  made,  but  usually  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  that  the  tendency  is  accidental  not  necessary, 
the  result  of  circumstances,  not  of  absolute  affinity.  But  we 
mean  to  speak  of  it  as  something  which  is  logically  inevitable. 

"The  Episcopal  church  Romish?"  asks  Dr.  Huntington, 
with  affected  horror  and  surprise  at  the  imputation.  And  then 
he  proceeds  to  drown  the  presumptuous  charge  with  a  flood  of 
rhetoric  which,  gathered  up  and  reduced  to  the  thickest  possible 
consistency,  gives  only  this  single  argument,  viz.,  that  all  the 
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weapons  used  in  fighting  against  Popery  have  been  drawn  from 
the  armory  of  the  Anglican  church. 

"  If  all  this  be  so,"  he  adds,  "  why  do  these  zealous  boasters 
stultify  themselves  by  continually  ringing  changes  on  that  well- 
worn  saw  of  Popery  in  Episcopacy.  But  more  than  this,  I 
challenge  any  body  of  Christians  to  produce  one  tithe  of  the 
amount  of  printed  standard  authority  for  doctrines  which  are 
anti-papal,  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  can  show  in  her 
Prayer-book  and  Homilies."  [Article  in  Boston  Traveller.'] 
This  may  be  true,  and  we,  on'  the  other  hand,  challenge  any 
body  of  Christians  to  produce  one  tithe  of  the  amount  of  author- 
ity for  doctrines  which  are  papal  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  can  show  in  her  Prayer-book  and  Homilies. 

Let  any  one  read  that  form  of  absolution  found  in  the 
^  Order  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,"  and  he  can  surely  have 
very  little  doubt  on  this  point.  "  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who 
hath  left  power  to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly 
repent  and  believe  in  hira,  of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine 
offences ;  and  by  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  There  is  certainly  an  ominous 
sound  of  Romanism  in  these  words,  and  however  remote  Epis- 
c  )pacy  may  be  at  some  points  from  Popery,  it  touches  here  so 
closely  that  very  many  are  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  place 
of  disjunction.  Probably  many  non-Episcopalians  can  even 
credit  Dr.  Newman  when  he  asserts  that  one  "  might  hold  in 
the  Anglican  church  a  comprecation  with  the  saints  with  Bram- 
hall,  and  the  Mass,  all  but  transubstantiation,  with  Andrews,  or 
with  Hooker  that  transubstantiation  itself  is  not  a  point  for 
churches  to  part  communion  upon,  or  with  Hammond  that  a 
general  council,  truly  such  never  did,  never  shall  err  in  a  mat- 
ter of  faith,  or  with  Bull,  that  man  lost  inward  grace  by  the 
fall,  or  with  Thorndike,  that  penance  is  a  propitiation  for  post- 
baptismal  sin,  or  with  Pearson,  that  the  all  powerful  name  of 
Jesus  is  not  otherwise  given  than  in  the  Catholic  church." 
pp.  135,  137,  Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua. 

Coupling  now  these  facts  of  doctrine  with  what,  e.g.,  was 
recently  witnessed  in  Trinity  church,  New  York,  that  formal 
and  fraternal  recognition  of  the  Russo-Greek  church,  the  tacit 
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avowal,  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  of  that  churdi's  claim  to 
feUowship  with  the  Episcopal,  the  church  that  holds  among  her 
sacraments  penance  and  extreme  unction,  among  her  doctrines 
transubstantiation,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin,  and  among  her  customs  the  virtual  worship  of  relics 
and  crosses  and  images,  and  what  are  we  to  conclude?  That 
the  appeal  from  the  **  Christian  Unity  Society "  under  whose 
auspices,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  movement  just  referred 
to  was  inaugurated,  for  all  Christians  to  unite  against  Popery, 
is  a  summons  to  fight  against  Romanism  or  to  play  into  her 
hands?  a  call,  as  it  professes  to  be,  for  Protestants  to  unite  in 
helping  the  unreformed  ^*  to  throw  off  the  corruption  and  the 
burden  of  the  papacy  "  or  to  again  embrace  these  corruptions 
and  put  themselves  beneath  these  burdens  ? 

For  our  own  part  we  believe,  if  any  ecclesiastical  coalition  is 
demanded,  it  is  one  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  high  church- 
ism  and  thus  to  carry  the  outworks  of  Romanism  before  at- 
tempting lo  attack  its  stronghold ;  and  to  cut  off  the  means 
of  reinforcement  from  the  enemy  before  seeking  to  lay  siege  to 
his  citadel. 

We  now  come  to  the  assumption  on  which  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid  and  that  which  really  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole 
argument,  viz.,  that  the  completeness  or  perfection  of  church 
organization  is  found  only  in  close  adherence  to  the  law  of 
organic  unity,  which  law  Episcopacy  alone  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom has  kept.  '*  In  full  view  of  all  our  own  unworthiness 
as  individuals  and  as  a  church,"  says  the  address,  ^  we  still  claim 
the  right  to  say  to  our  fellow  Christians  that  our  church  does 
offer  something  for  their  consideration  which  is  precious.  Her 
great  gift  is  that  organic  life  of  which  we  speak  and  a  conscien- 
tious regard  for  it.  She  stands  on  a  basis  common  to  Christen- 
dom in  its  best  days  and  to  which  we  believe  that  Christendom 
must  recur.  She  represents  in  short,  the  principle  of  organic 
unity By  organic  unity,  we  mean  a  com- 
mon confession  maintained  in  communion  with  one  another  and 
with  the  church  of  primitive  ages  under  pastors  having  a  com- 
mon origin  and  commission."  p.  16,  7. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  without  bias  on 
this  subject,  a  difficulty  arises  here  at  the  outset^ 
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It  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  organic  unity  if  we  understand  it 
rightly^  that  there  must  be  a  necessary  connection  of  parts. 
Mere  juxtaposition  can  not  constitute  unity,  there  must  be 
some  principle  of  coherence  common  to  all  the  elements  enter* 
ing  into  it.  What  organic  unity  is  there  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth  ?  It  consists  of  strata  composed  of  totally  different  ele- 
ments piled  one  upon  another  by  the  process  of  geological 
formation.  But  it  is  held  together  by  no  common  life ;  it  is 
pervaded  by  no  unifying  principle.  Each  stratum  is  isolated 
and  disconnected. 

Now  the  church,  so  far  as  its  polity  is  concerned,  consists  of 
certain  distinct  historical  layers.  Dr.  Shedd  has  marked  them 
off  thus :  '*  There  is  the  Jewish  church  constitution ;  then  the 
exceedingly  slight  and  almost  invisible  constitution  of  the 
apostolic  church  of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ ;  then  the  more  consolidated  republicanism  of  the  close  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  then  the 
dim  beginnings  of  the  Episcopate,  followed  by  the  established 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  in  the  Western  church,  and  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  bishop  in  the  Eastern ;  then  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  Bomish  pope,  and  the  ecclesiastical  despotism 
of  the  mediaeval  polity ;  then,  since  the  Reformation,  the  revival 
of  all  but  the  last  of  these  forms  of  polity  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Protestant  church,  together  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Papacy  and  the  Patriarchate.''  * 

If  this  classification  be  correct  one  of  two  things  becomes 
necessary  for  the  claimants  of  organic  unity.  To  deny  that 
there  is  a  necessary  connection  between  these  parts  or  to  avow 
it.  K  they  deny  it,  of  course  they  must  abandon  their  claim  to 
organic  unity,  since  the  sum  and  substance  of  that  claim  is  that 
they  are  connected  by  a  regular  unbroken  line  of  succession 
with  the  apostolic  church.  If  they  avow  it,  they  are  driven  to 
confess  an  organic  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
which  lies  nearest  them  in  the  order  of  sequence,  and  to 
acknowedge  that  that  church  constitutes  one  of  the  vertebrte  in 
the  great  spinal  column  of  the  church. 

But  they  will  undoubtedly  deny  that  these  different  forms  of 
church  organization  can  be  traced.     No  matter.     They  aro 

•  Pbllotopbj  of  History,  p.  115. 
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compelled  to  admit  that  the  Romish  church  at  least  lies  between 
them  and  the  apostles,  and  through  that,  in  some  form  or  other, 
their  line  of  continuity  must  be  established. 

Since,  however,  they  profess  to  regard  this  church  as  corrupt 
and  degenerate,  the  inference  is  that  they  hold  it  to  be  only  a 
medium  of  communication  and  not  in  any  sense  a  vital  part  of 
the  succession,  that  they  suppose  that  within  its  decay  and  cor- 
ruption the  germ  of  the  true  organic  unity  was  preserved, 
wrapped  up  like  the  Egyptian  wheat  in  the  swathes  of  the 
mummy,  waiting  for  providence  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
conditions  for  its  growth  and  development.  That  theory  seems 
certainly  to  be  a  philosophical  one  and  one  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  analogies  of  history. 

But  this  hypothesis  being  once  admitted,  why  can  not  those 
denominations  that  have  sprung  from  the  Episcopal  church  and 
who  charge  that  church  with  being  a  perversion  of  the  apostolic, 
rise  up  and  claim  that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  true 
germ  —  the  germ  of  which  Episcopacy  was  the  repository  — 
hence  that  they  have  the  only  true  succession  ?  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  claims  of  the  churchman  ?  If  by  a  legitimate 
process  of  exogenous  growth  they  who  once  constituted  the 
heart  of  Christianity  find  themselves  pushed  outward  to  its  ex- 
terior, into  the  bark  and  tegument  of  mere  formalism,  surely 
they  can  not  complaim  that  there  is  any  thing  anomalous  in  the 
position  of  those  who  have  supplanted  them.  Least  of  all  can 
they  press  with  good  grace  their  own  claim  of  still  constituting 
the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  church. 

Again,  organic  unity  implies  an  identity  of  the  original 
principle  from  beginning  to  end.  A  seed  may  be  reproduced 
ad  infinitum  but  it  can  never  bring  forth  anything  difTerent  in 
kind.  It  may  produce  that  which  is  inferior  or  that  which  is 
superior,  but  never  that  which  is  of  another  species.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  the  wheat  to  become  partially  com,  or  the  com 
partially  wheat.  The  moment  any  foreign  element  enters  into 
combination  with  a  substance  or  principle,  that  moment  that 
substance  or  principle  loses  its  organic  unity.  Hence  the 
claimants  of  organic  unity  in  the  church  must  establish  this  as 
a  fact;  viz.,  that  their  form  of  ordination  has  remained  un- 
changed from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  now,  that  no 
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foreign  element  has  ever  entered  into  combination  \yith  it,  and 
remained  united  with  it. 

But  it  is  a  well  attested  fact,  received  on  the  authority  of 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  in  the  seventh  century  the 
Episcopal  oidination  became  blended  with  the  Presbyterian,  an 
ordination  which  the  churchman  now  declares  to  be  illegitimate. 
From  this  historian  we  learn  that  in  the  year  665,  there  was 
but  a  single  bishop  in  all  Britain  who  had  been  canonically 
ordained.  Nearly  all  the  bishops  were  of  Scottish  ordination 
by  Aidan  and  Finan,  who  came  out  of  the  Culdee  Monastery, 
and  were  nothing  more  than  Presbyters.  Ecc.  Hist.  B.  HI.,  cs. 
3,  4,  28,  etc. 

Baxter  says,  remarking  on  the  testimony  of  Bede :  ^Tou  will 
find  that  the  English  had  a  succession  of  bishops  of  the  Scottish 
presbyter's  ordination,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  Bede  of  any 
scruple  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  course." 

Since  we  thus  have  the  record  not  only  of  the  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  ordination  in  the  English  church,  but  of  its 
pei-petuation,  it  is  clear  that  another  strand  has  become  inter- 
twisted with  the  threefold  cord  of  Episcopacy,  and  we  cannot 
see,  unless  the  church  repudiates  its  own  principle  of  genealogi- 
cal succession,  how  it  can  ever  be  worked  out. 

The  whole  matter  of  organic  unity  and  apostolic  succession 
seems  to  us  exceedingly  dubious  to  say  the  least. 

When  we  see  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  line  distinctly  even 
up  to  the  Eomish  church,  when  within  the  Romish  church  we 
find  at  one  time  three  pontiifs,  each  denouncing  the  others  as 
usurpers  ;  *  contested  elections  and  decrees  of  councils,  render- 
ing null  appointments  already  existing ;  when  we  find  it  con- 
fessed on  all  hands,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  who  the 
first  seven  bishops  of  £ome  were,  it  seems  to  us  absolute  pre- 
sumption for  any  person  on  earth  to  claim  to  be  a  legal  or 
lineal  successor  to  the  apostles. 

And  the  scripture  argument  for  any  such  succession  of  the 
priesthood  is  still  more  unsatisfactory.  As  drawn  out  by 
its  advocates,  it  impresses  one  as  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  forced  interpretation,  two  or  three  texts  being  made 
to  bear  up  the  whole  superstructure  of  argument  against  hun- 

*  Vide  MUman's  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  toI.  IIL,  p«  232. 
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dreds  whose  genius  is  most  obviously  opposed  to  it ;  nine  parts 
of  conclusion  being  found  to  every  one  part  of  premise,  all 
reminding  one  most  forcibly  of  Coleridge's  description  of  such 
interpretations  as  "  smoke-like  wreaths  of  inference,"  or  an 
"  ever-widening  spiral  ergo  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  perhaps 
a  single  text." 

The  boon  therefore  which  is  offered  us  in  organic  unity,  as 
here  defined,  we  are  constrained  to  say  has  no  special  value  or 
preciousness  to  us  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot  appreciate  our 
need  of  it. 

We  see  no  necessity  of  drawing  the  life  which  we  receive 
from  Girist  through  a  channel  so  long  and  tortuous  that  to  ex- 
plore it  is  an  impossible  task,  or  of  tracing  our  descent  from 
his  apostles  through  a  lineage  so  obscure  that  we  can  not  tell 
whether  we  are  sons  or  bastards.  We  believe  in  a  Christ  as 
the  Head  of  the  church  who  lives  and  reigns  forever,  who  not 
only  holds  his  mysterious  union  with  his  church  still  unbroken, 
but  constantly  energizes  and  reinforces  that  church  by  fresh 
infusions  of  his  life  ;  so  that  the  vitality  of  the  children  does  not 
depend  upon  the  vitality  of  their  ancestors.  We  believe  his 
union  with  his  church  is  direct  not  mediate,  a  union  of  incorpor- 
ation not  of  remote  connection.  And  hence  it  matters  little 
whether  we  are  connected  with  the  original  branches  of  the 
True  Vine,  as  long  as  that  Vine  is  capable  of  thrusting  out 
fresh  shoots  alike  for  the  church  and  for  its  ministry. 

Nor  do  we  place  any  special  value  on  the  Christian  unity 
advocated  in  the  pamphlet.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  unity  most  needed.  It  is  not  so  much  a  unity  of  creeds 
that  is  wanted.  The  church  can  not  be  held  together  by  any 
such  paper  tenure.  It  is  not  so  much  a  unity  of  mere  external 
conformity,  that  is  demanded.  For  it  is  impossible  to  make  all 
men.  pull  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  harness.  But  it  is  the  unity 
of  the  spirit,  a  common  life,  holding  together  all  the  separate 
members  of  Christ's  body,  consolidating  all  their  diverse  activi- 
ties, and  harmonizing  more  and  more  their  conflicting  tendencies. 

And  in  spite  of  external  differences,  in  spite  of  sectarian 
walls  and  party  lines,  we  believe  that  that  unity  does  exist, 
underlying  the  manifoldness  of  external  organization  and  shap- 
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ing  what  often  seems  lamentable  discordance,  into  a  steady 
and  disciplined  progress  towards  perfect  oneness  in  Christ. 

Truth  is  one,  and  if  in  its  passage  through  the  hiiman  mind 
it  becomes  refracted,  it  may  be  only  that  by  its  many  colored 
rays  it  may  the  better  comitiend  itself  to  the  varied  wants  and 
capacities  of  mankind,  different  orders  of  the  church  visible, 
holding  forth  and  rendering  conspicuous  the  different  doctrines 
which,  in  the  church  invisible,  are  all  blended  into  unity. 

For  any  one  of  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  church,  there- 
fore, to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  greater  unity  by  setting  forth 
its  own  pattern  and  polity  as  that  which  must  be  conformed  to> 
exactly  or  approximately  by  all,  will  necessarily  be  of  little  use^ 
No  sectarian  plea  against  sectarianism,  no  partizan  tirade 
against  religious  partizanship  will  be  of  any  avail.  But  what- 
ever brings  the  church  into  nearer  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  his  Gospel,  whatever  exalts  into  prominence  the 
central  and  centralizing  truths  of  our  common  faith  will  do 
most  towards  promoting  that  unity  for  which  we  all  hope  and 
pray.  In  the  beautiful  words  of  the  author  of  the  "  Patience 
of  Hope,"  "  the  bosom  of  Christ  is  the  grave,  the  only  grave  of 
religious  acrimony  ;  we  learn  secrets  there  which  render  it  possi- 
ble tbr«  us  to  be  of  one  heart,  if  we  may  not  yet  be  of  one  mind 
with  all  who  lean  upon  it  with  us.  For  slightly  as  we  may 
think  to  heal  long-festering  hurts,  there  is  no  cure  for  religious 
dissension  except  that  of  spiritual  acquaintance  with  God,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus.  To 
acquaint  ourselves  thus  with  God,  is  to  be  at  peace,  for  it  is  to 
learn  how  far  more  strong  than  all  which  separates,  is  that 
which  unites  us  in  him.  So  long  as  the  external  is  more  to  us 
than  the  vital,  the  accidental  dearer  than  the  essential,  so  long, 
in  short,  as  we  are  more  churchmen,  more  Protestants,  more 
anything  than  Christians,  religious  acerbity  will  continue.'' 
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ARTICLE    V. 

SHORT    SERMONS. 

**  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth. — Rom,  x.  4. 

To  make  known  the  way  of  salvation  is  the  end  for  which  the 
Gospel  is  preached.  Yet  how  few  that  hear  understand.  All  his 
life  long  a  man  will  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  when 
he  comes  to  die  be  unable  to  give  any  good  account  of  the  ground  of 
his  hope.  It  is,  that  he  prays,  or  that  God  is  good,  or  that  he  has 
always  done  his  best.  What  he  has  to  do  with  the  law  which  he 
has  transgressed,  or  with  Christ  that  died,  he  can  not  tell.  The  text 
declares  it, 

I.     The  perfect  righteousness  of  the  law  is  required  of  every  man, 

1.  This  is  evident  from  its  nature.  It  is  moral ;  the  moral  law 
of  God.  It  requires  that  they  whom  God  has  created  in  his  own 
image  do  right;  that  they  be  pure,  upright,  holy,  perfect.  Its 
claims  are  based  upon  its  nature,  and  the  nature  and  relations  of 
those  whom  it  commands.  They  may  destroy  their  own  power  to 
obey ;  nevertheless  it  abides,  immutable,  like  its  Author ;  it  was 
proclaimed  at  Mount  Sinai  and  has  never  been  repealed. 

2.  Christ  re-aiiirmed  it  with  emphasis  in  his  ministry.  *  As  he 
came  expressly  to  save  men,  its  claims  will  be  abated  now  if  ever. 
But  what  does  he  say?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  binding  for- 
ever. "  For  verily  I  say  unto  you.  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  ful- 
filled." With  still  more  fearful  emphasis  Paul  ^'  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  law  to  do  them." 

II.  How  are  these  immutable  demands  of  God's  perfect  law  to  be 
met?     Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness. 

1.  By  his  death  he  made  atonement  for  transgression.  There 
was  a  full  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  violated  law.  Christ  was 
our  substitute,  endured  the  penalty  of  our  transgressions,  bore  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 

2.  By  his  life  in  the  flesh  he  provided  for  us  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness. This  was  no  less  necessary  than  his  death  to  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  God's  law, 

S.  The  benefits  of  Christ's  life  and  death  are   imputed  to  us 
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through  our  faith.  To  every  one  that  believeth  he  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness,  and  to  none  others.  '^  He  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

1.  The  subject  illustrates  the  infinite,  everlasting  obligation  of 
the  redeemed  to  Christ.  ''  Washed,  sanctified,  justified."  All  by 
Christ. 

2.  Shows  us  what  will  be  the  burden  of  the  everlasting  song. 
"  Thou  wast  slain  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God."  '^  Blessing, 
honor,  glory,  power  1 " 


"  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Zaccheus,  make  haste,  and  come  down  :  for  to-day  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house.  And  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  and  received 
him  joyfully." — Luke  xix.  5,  6. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  New  Testament  which  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  myth,  the  account  of  Zaccheus  assuredly  does.  Our 
Lord,  having  just  wrought  one  of  his  most  impressive  miracles,  is 
passing  through  Jericho,  attended  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. A  well-known  citizen  of  the  place,  of  mean  personal  appear- 
ance and  still  meaner  calling  and  reputation,  a  deputy  Jew  publican, 
despised  and  scorned  by  all  good  and  respectable  men,  yet  of  great 
wealth,  has  conceived,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a  desire  to  see 
Jesus,  and  failing  in  his  attempt,  by  reason  of  his  small  stature  and 
the  closeness  of  the  throng,  he  climbs  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  by  the 
roadside  in  advance,  and  observes  .carefully  the  form  and  counte- 
nance of  the  Son  of  man  as  he  comes  near.  Jesus  sees  him,  reads 
with  omniscient  eye,  what  is  passing  in  his  heart,  addresses  him 
kindly,  and  with  his  own  peculiar  wisdom,  and  goes  with  him, 
overjoyed  at  the  unexpected  honor  to  his  house,  while  the  aston- 
ished multitude  scoffs.  Zaccheus,  up  to  this  very  day  the  rapacious 
and  proscribed  chief  of  the  publicans,  stands  up  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  and  of  his  own  household,  and  declares  his  intention  to  make 
restitution  fourfold  to  any  he  may  have  wronged  in  the  collection  of 
taxes,  and  not  this  only,  but  to  give  one  half  of  all  his  wealth  to  the 
poor.  In  this  way  he  will  manifest  his  attachment  to  the  Saviour. 
That  it  is  no  sudden  fit  of  enthusiasm,  or  temporary  excitement,  is 
made  certain  by  the  fact  that  Christ  commends  his  conduct  and  pro- 
nounces him  a  genuine  disciple,  this  very  day  brought  into  the 
kingdom.     The  history  conveys  lessons  of  great  value. 

1.  We  should  obey  every  secret  impulse  to  come  near  to  Christ. 
This  is  felt,  often,  amid  the  press  of  worldly  thoughts  and  pursuits 
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and  company  and  pleasures.  Let  it  be  heeded  without  delay.  It 
may  be  a  gracious  visltatioo,  and  the  last. 

2.  The  readiness  of  Christ  to  come  to  us  exceeds  all  our  ezpectih 
tions.  Moved  by  a  new  and  strange  impulse,  we  turn  aside  ft^m 
the  crowd  if,  haply,  we  may  catch  a  glimpse-  of  his  face,  or  heair  his 
Toice,  and,  lo,  he  comes  home  with  us  to  our  house  and  our  heart. 

8.  The  favor  of  Jesus  Christ  fills  the  heart  with  abounding  joy. 
Into  what  a  happy  man  is  Zaccheus  transformed  in  a  single  hoar ! 
The  possession  of  all  his  wealth  never  imparted  to  him  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  finds  in  giving  half  of  it  away. 

4.  The  grace  of  God  makes  a  man  upright.  The  covetous, 
grasping,  close-fisted  man  may  join  the  church,  may  pray,  exhort, 
and  pour  out,  in  a  dreary  stream,  his  tongue  philanthrophy,  which 
neither  warms  nor  feeds  a  single  soul,  but  he  is  not  a  Christian. 

5.  The  Gospel  awakens  and  the  Master  approves  a  large  liberality. 
Zaccheus  did  no  wrong  to  his  children,  though  he  may  have  had  half 
a  score.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  the  best  thing  to  promote  their 
worldly  prosperity,  and  their  souls'  salvation.  His  example  is  not 
our  rule  ;  but  the  prevailing  liberality  of  our  day  falls  very  far  short 
of  proving  that  salvation  is  come  to  the  house. 


ARTICLE    VL 
LITERARY   NOTICES. 


1. — Annals  of  the  American  PulpU ;  or  Commemorative  Notices  of 
Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  the  Various  Denomina- 
tions, with  Historical  Introductions.  By  William  B.  Spragce, 
D.D.  Volume-  VHI.  Unitarian  Congregational,  pp.  xxv,  578. 
New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1865. 

Substantially  this  is  a  gallery  of  Unitarian  clergymen  done  by 
surviving  friends  and  mostly  of  the  same  religious  sect.  This  plan 
discovers  its  advantages  in  the  present  volume  even  more  obviously 
than  in  its  predecessors.  While  it  gives  great  variety  and  vivacity 
to  these  sketches,  throwing  just  the  light  upon  the  successive  pio* 
tures  which  best  brings  out  their  distinctive  features,  it  shifls,  as  is 
simply  right,  the  responsibility  for  opinions  and  judgments  concern- 
ing the  various  matters  involved  from  the  editor  to  the  respective 
writers  of  these  memorials.  Dr.  Sprague  has  thus  been  able  to 
give  free  scope  to  these  gentlemen  to  vindicate  and  eulogize  their 
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departed  friends,  without  at  all  lending  his  sanction  to  their  ver- 
dicts. Equally,  that  denomination  can  have  no  ground  to  charge 
a  misrepresentation  of  individual  opinions  and  of  general  character 
and  influence,  as  it  is  made  essentially  its  own  hiographer.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  Doctor's  work, 
in  these  pages,  has  been  merely  to  arrange  other  people's  manu- 
scripts for  the  press.  Besides  the  immense  labor  of  finding  and 
Betting  in  motion  these  subsidiary  pens,  he  has  had  the  herculean 
task  of  methodizing,  balancing,  supplementing  the  whole  mass  of 
material.  Several  of  the  sketches  in  each  volume  are  entirely  his 
own,  and  generally  the  substratum  of  biographical  facts  has  been 
furnished  from  his  inexhaustible  antiquarianism. 

The  great  literary  and  historical  merit  of  this  whole  series  of 
massive  volumes  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  commendation 
We  shall,  instead  of  this,  give  the  rest  of  our  space  to  some  special 
points  of  interest  in  this  volume. 

One  thing,  which  at  once  arrests  the  reader,  is  the  difference,  we 
,  had  almost  said,  toto  codo^  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  Unitari- 
anism.  The  catalogue  of  these  founders  of  that  church  begins  with 
Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham,  1717 :  and  the  first  half  of  its  eighty  names 
takes  up  the  lives  of  men  who,  to-day,  would  find  themselves  house- 
less and  homeless  in  the  churches  which  here  are  polishing  their 
sepulchres.  Their  dissent  from  the  Westminster  Catechism,  which 
many  of  them  taught  in  their  schools  through  life,  was  almost  en- 
tirely limited  to  difficulties  concerning  the  Divine  Trinity,  and  the 
electing  purpose  of  God.  They  called  themselves  High  Arians  on 
the  former  point,  and  Arminians  on  the  latter.  Here  and  there  one, 
like  Chauncy,  denied  the  eternity  of  future  punishments.  But  of 
this  eminent  controversialist,  it  is  here  written  by  a  personal  friend, 
tha^  '^  he  possessed  and  enjoyed  a  firm  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
truth  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  impossibility  of 
their  having  been  written  but  by  the  supernatural  inspiration  of 
God."  Dr.  Henry  Cummings  taught  Christ's  ^^  voluntary  humilia- 
tion and  death,  when  he  made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,"  and 
**  had  no  sympathy  with  any  system  that  does  not  recognize  the 
mediation  of  Christ  as  the  grand  feature  of  the  Christian  economy." 
Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  did  not  think  it  wrong  to  sing  praises  to  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier ;  he  gave  his 
*^  ready  assent "  to  the  doctrine  of  ^'  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Ghost"  as  "  the  one  living  and  true  God,"  and  adds:  "  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Socinians  reject  such  kind  of  language,  and  disavow 
the  notion  of  a  Trinity  in  any  form  ;  not  now  to  say  anything  of  the 
atonement  which  they  universally  deny,  but  which  those  I  am  defend 
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ing  as  strenuously  maintain."  p.  81.  Dr.  Ripley  of  Concord,  re- 
minds his  hearers,  in  a  half  century  sermon,  that  he  had  fully 
preached  ^'  the  early  apostasy  of  man,  moral  human  depravity, 
regeneration  ....  and  the  need  of  Divine  influence  to  effect  that 
change  ;  justification  through  faith  in  Christ  to  all  who  repent  and 
obey  the  Gospel ;  Jesus  Christ,  ....  the  meritorious  agent  and 
medium  of  mercy  to  penitent  sinners ;  ....  a  judgment  to  come 
by  the  Son  of  God,  when  the  wicked  will  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  and  the  righteous  into  life  eternal.''  p.  115.  Dr.  Jdin 
Reed  says  that,  beside  all  else,  Christ's  death  was  ^^  requisite  as  an 
atoning  sacrifice.  His  precious  blood  was  the  price  of  our  redemp- 
tion  As  Mediator,  be  suffered  and  died  for  our  offences. 

He  exchanged  his  own  innocent,  meritorious  life  for  our  guilty, 
forfeited  lives.  The  iniquities  of  us  all  were  laid  upon  him.  He 
bore  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree, 
that  we  might  be  pardoned  and  acquitted."  p.  146.  We  have  heard 
this  denied  within  two  months,  in  an  Orthodox  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation. Dr.  Howard  of  Springfield,  ^'  held  to  the  doctrine  of  atone-  • 
ment,  in  the  sense  of  propitiation  or  expiation,  with  the  utmost 
tenacity."  He  defended  a  ^'  vicarious"  atonement,  p.  184 ;  and  to 
the  author  of  a  sermon  denying  this,  he  wrote,  after  strongly  stating 
this  Scriptural  doctrine :  '^  is  not  the  author  of  such  a  sermon  guilty 
of  deep,  deep,  deep  ingratitude  to  Him  who  loved  us  with  a  love 
stronger  than  death ;  and,  when  we  were  enemies,  gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  us  ?  "  p.  184. 

What  would  such  men  have  done  in  the  late  Unitarian  Conven- 
tion at  New  York?  In  one  point,  however,  we  trace  a  resem- 
blance. These  early  "liberals"  as  even  then  they  called  them- 
selves, had  about  the  same  horror  of  Creeds  as  their  present 
posterity.  They  repudiated  them,  and  thus  opened  one  wide  door 
to  the  utterly  antichristian  position  of  the  van  of  Unitarianism 
to-day. 

-  They  denied  the  Athanasian  statement  of  the  Trinity,  and  chiefly 
for  this  were  regarded  as  heretical.  It  has  occurred  to  us  whether 
the  admission  of  that  doctrine,  with  the  rejection  of  a  true  and 
proper  atonement  for  sin,  is  enough  to  save  the  orthodoxy  of  a  man 
now?  Did  the  Fathers  make  that,  rather  than  this,  "  the  article  of 
a  standing  or  falling  church  ?  "  How  much  is  the  confession  of  the 
Trinity  worth,  with  the  denial  of  Christ's  vicarious  expiation  for 
human  sin? 

We  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  great  personal  and  literary 
accomplishments  of  a  series  of  young  preachers  who,  from  about  the 
year  1812,  mostly  occupied  the  pulpits  of  Boston  and  its  environs. 
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and  would  appear  to  liave  been  the  objects  of  an  almost  idolatrous 
popularity  among  their  adherents.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  conclude 
respecting  the  real  sympathy  of  most  of  them  with  the  Gospel,  the 
story  told  by  Toplady  (III,  328,)  of  an  eminent  divine  of  his  day, 
would  nearly  express  the  result.  "  Do  not  tell  me  of  St.  Paul, 
madam  "  (said  the  clergyman  :)  '4t  would  have  been  happy  for  the 
Christian  church,  if  St.  Paul  had  never  wrote  a  line  of  his  epistles.'* 
This  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  sparkles  with  clerical  faceticR . 
Old  Dr.  Gay  of  Hingham  missed  some  of  his  hay  of  nights.  At 
length,  he  took  a  dark  lantern,  and  so  planted  himself  as  to  detect 
the  thief.  He  came,  in  due  time ;  went  into  the  bam ;  came  out 
with  a  back  load  of  hay,  when  the  Doctor  stepped  up  behind  and 
thrust  the  candle  right  into  the  bundle,  setting  it  into  a  bright  blaze. 
The  man  ran  for  his  life,  never  mistrusting  the  cause  of  his  discom- 
fiture. In  a  day  or  two,  he  came  and  confessed  his  theft  to  the 
Doctor  saying  that  the  Lord  had  sent  fire  from  heaven  and  burned 
his  ill-gotten  plunder,  and  promised  never  again  to  break  the 
eighth  commandment.  The  Doctor  never  let  him  know  who  set 
him  afire.  Dr.  West's  singers  got  into  a  musical  fuss,  and  threat- 
ened not  to  perform  their  part  of  the  Sunday  service.  Up  rose  the 
Doctor  the  next  Lord's  day  morning  and  read  the  hymn,  saying 
emphatically,  that  they  would  begin  with  the  second  stanza : 

'*  Let  those  refuse  to  sing 
Who  never  knew  our  God." 

The  hymn  was  sung.  This  same  New  Bedford  pastor  had  a  tall 
helpmeet  named  Experience.  Haused  to  say  that  he  had  ^'  learned 
from  long  Experience  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  be  married."  Dr. 
Gad  Hitchcock  of  Pembroke  was  a  character.  Overtaking  a  sailor 
on  the  road  to  Boston,  the  Doctor  asked  him  if  he  could  box  the 
compass.  The  sailor  did  it.  "  Now,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  reverse 
it."  This  was  promptly  done.  The  sailor  then  inquired  after  his 
occupation,  and  finding  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  asked  him  to 
repeat  certain  texts  of  Scripture.  The  Doctor  repeated  them. 
**  Now,"  said  the  sailor,  *'  reverse  them."  The  Doctor  confessed  that 
he  was  weathered  on  that  tack ;  and  used  to  repeat  the  jok6  with 
great  glee.  Dr.  Chauncey's  habits  were  most  methodical.  ^'At 
twelve  o'clock,  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  only  one  in  twenty- 
four  hours."  The  first  time  a  prayer  was  made,  so  it  is  said,  at 
a  funeral  in  Boston,  was  by  Dr.  Chauncey  at  Dr.  Mayhew's  burial, 
so  jealous  were  our  ancestors  of  any  approach  to  Popish  practices. 

But  we  must  stop,  only  advising  our  intelligent  readers  to  procure 
these  volumes,  and  turn  them  over  leisurely  when  they  want  a  high 
inteUectual  treat.     The  letters  which  they  contain  constitute  a  mass 
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of  epistolary  literature  unmatched  in  it«  kind,  by  any  similar  collec- 
tion in  our  language. 

2.  —  History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  WoUey  to  the  death  of 
Elisabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Frottde,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Two  vols.  pp.  447,  501.  New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner  &  Co.     [Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.]     1865. 

How  would  Robert  Hall  have  rejoiced  in  such  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful books  as  these.  That  great  preacher  and  orator  would  suffer  no 
discourse  of  his  to  be  published  except  on  the  best  paper  and  in 
large,  clear  type,  believing  that  this  would  have  much  to  do  with  his 
literary  reputation.  If  this  be  the  test,  Mr.  Fronde's  reputation  is 
safe ,  for  more  elegant  volumes  than  these  the  Elzevirs  themselves 
never  sent  forth  of  their  best  Angoul^me  paper.  It  is  only  just  to 
say  that  this  new  History  of  England  is  worthy  of  the  form  in 
which  it  appears.  It  is  a  work  of  rare  ability.  The  author  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  doing  what,  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  first 
volume,  he  says  is  so  difficult :  '^  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  a 
time  in  which  for  centuries  the  European  world  grew  upon  a  single 
type."  He  makes  us  the  delighted  companions  of  his  travels 
through  oft-explored  regions,  finding  for  us  many  a  rich  picture 
which  others  had  passed  by,  or  exhibited  in  a  light  so  different  that 
it  was  not  the  same.  He  shakes  the  dust  from  old  chronicles,  and 
reads  to  us  with  the  captivating  simplicity  of  the  most  humble  and 
ingenuous  inquirer  after  truth,  passages  out  of  state  records  or  famil- 
iar letters  which  possess  the  charm  at  once  of  romantic  personal 
narration,  and  grave  historic  evid#nce  in  scenes  of  deepest  tragic 
interest,  where  kings  and  queens  and  prelates  and  courtiers  are  the 
actors.  He  never  offends  us  by  the  loud  voice  or  the  positive  air  of 
the  partisan  or  the  polemic ;  seems  to  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
truth ;  weighs  testimony  with  the  candor  and  the  carefulness  of  a 
judge ;  is  cautious  and  almost  sorrowful  in  admitting  conclusions 
which  leave  a  stain  on  reputations  hitherto  without  spot,  and 
differs,  because  he  must,  with  eminent  authorities  whose  verdict  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  the  world  in  general,  have  been  content  to 
accept.  It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Froude  distrusts  the 
innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn,  where  the  confiicting  character  of  the 
testimony  makes  a  very  positive  decision  in  either  direction  rather 
difficult,  as  we  must  believe.  But  that  he  should  put  himself  forth 
in  these  volumes  as  the  bold  defender  of  Henry  has  awakened  no 
little  astonishment,  and  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  he  leaves  the 
character  of  Anne  blackened  all  over  with  deepest  guilt. 

In  the  Feudal  System  our  author  finds  a  beautiful  and  beneficent 
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arrangement,  kings  and  lords  being  nursing  fathers,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple children.  Of  Catholicism  he  says;  Vol.  1.  p.  323.  "Excom- 
munication was,  in  real  earnest,  the  death  of  the  soul,  at  a  time 
when  communion  with  the  church  was  the  only  means  bj  which  the 
soul  could  be  made  partaker  of  the  divine  life  ;  and  it  was  a  noble 
thing  to  believe  that  there  was  something  worse  for  a  man  tlian  legal 
penalties  on  his  person  or  on  his  mortal  body ;  it  was  beautiful  to 
recognize  in  an  active  living  form,  that  the  heaviest  ill  which  could 
befall  a  man  was  to  be  cnt  off  from  God.  But  it  is  only  for  periods 
that  humanity  can  endure  the  atmosphere  of  these  high  altitudes  of 
morality." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  our  readers  that,  with  all  the  beauty  of 
his  rich  literary  culture,  the  captivating  simplicity  of  his  style,  and 
his  apparent  ingenuousness  and  love  of  truth,  we  do  not  regard  the 
author  of  the  "  Nemesis  of  Faith  '*  and  brilliant  quandam  contribu- 
tor to  the  pages  of  the  Westminster  Beview  as  a  safe  guide  in  matters 
of  religious  belief.  We  presume  this  issue  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
remaining  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude's  History.  These  volumes, 
extending  to  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Henry's  hasty 
marriage  to  Jane  Seymour,  were  first  published  in  England  in  1856, 
and  the  8rd  and  4th  in  1858. 

8  —  JEKstary  of  Cangregati-oncdiam  from  dbcntt  A.  D.  250  to  the 
Present  Time,  In  continuation  of  the  account  of  the  origin  and 
earliest  History  of  this  system  of  church  polity  contained  in  *^  A 
View  of  Congregationalism."  By  George  Fukchard.  Second 
Edition.  Rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  Vols.  I.,  II.  pp.  562, 
519.  New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     1865. 

Ik  these  two  elegant  volumes  from  the  Riverside  Fress,  to  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  a  third,  we  have  the  well  digested  fruits  of 
long  and  patient  research  in  a  most  interesting  and  important  de- 
partment of  History.  The  work  is  as  candid  and  impartial  as  it  is 
discriminating  and  thorough.  There  is  no  attempt  to  build  up  a 
theory  on  slender  foundations  or  no  foundations  at  all ;  bold  assump- 
tion for  historical  fact,  or  shallow  and  ridiculous  misinterpreta- 
tion of  Scripture ;  no  forcing  of  broad  conclusions  from  invisible 
premises.  The  author  has  shown,  with  singular  ability,  and  with  a 
true  philosophical  insight  in  the  use  of  his  materials,  that  the  simple 
scriptural  and  primitive  polity  has  never  ceased  out  of  the  earth ; 
but  that,  when  driven  from  the  city  by  the  pride  of  hierarchies  c  r 
the  wicked  ambition  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  it  has  taken 
refuge,  like  the  faith  with  whieh  it  has  been  allied,  ^'  in  deserts  and 
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in  TDooDtains,  and  in  dens  and  cav'es  of  the  earth."  In  every  age 
and  country  it  has  lifled  up  a  protestant  Toice  against  corruption, 
and  has  held  fast  the  simple  institutions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles : 
this,  oftentimes  amid  poverty  and  proscription  and  disgrace  and  per- 
secution. Such  in  the  early  centuries,  were  the  Novations,  the 
Donatists,  the  Luciferians  and  the  Pauliciaus ;  and  in  more  recent 
times  the  Waldenses  and  Albigecses,  Wickliffe  and  his  poor  Lollards 
and  the  Puritans  in  the  days  of  James  and  Elisabeth. 

Along  with  the  history  of  Congregationalism  we  have,  necessari- 
ly, an  exhibition  of  the  contemporary  sects,  often  the  dominant 
church  powers.  If  in  connection  with  these  there  is,  almost  as  a 
rule,  priestly  assumption  and  lordly  pride,  with  the  not  infrequent 
bursting  forth  of  the  spirit  of  bitter,  relentless  persecution,  this  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  author,  but,  assuredly,  it  is  suggestive  as  to 
where  lies  the  truth  in  this  great  matter  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

We  think  there  is  a  lack  of  fulness  in  the  author's  statement  of 
the  nature  and  prerogatives  of  councils,  on  page  2.  We  regard  this 
as  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  Our  own  very  decided  views 
in  relation  to  it  are  presented  in  the  article  in  our  present  number  on 
Congregational  Polity,  Usages  and  Law. 

These  volumes  are  worthy  of  the  beautiful  form  in  which  they 
appear.  That  they  will  be  very  extensively  read,  and  will  strength- 
en mightily  the  conviction  of  the  divine  appointment  and  transcen- 
dent value  of  our  simple  Congregational  order  and  discipline  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  doubt. 

4. — Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  By  William  Forstth,  M.A., 
Q.C.,  &c.,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  364,  341.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Kew  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  [Boston  :  Lee  & 
Shepard.]     1866. 

WnH  excellent  judgment  and  literary  taste,  the  author  gives  us  a 
clear,  compact,  living  biography  of  this  old  Roman,  as  an  indefati- 
gable student,  a  hard  working  lawyer,  a  matchless  orator,  an  eager 
and  not  always  successful  politician,  a  country  gentleman,  a  brilliant 
man  of  letters,  a  husband,  father,  friend.  The  work  is  variously 
and  intensely  interesting.  The  writer,  an  eminent  jurisconsult,  por- 
trays this  great  lumin&ry  of  his  own  profession  with  a  manifest  de- 
sire to  "  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice."  It  is 
most  instructive  to  see  so  clearly  how  such  a  man  was  formed  to 
wield  such  power,  and  live  so  long  in  the  world's  admiration.  It  is 
fascinating  to  follow  him  through  his  perilous  career,  and  sad  unut- 
terably to  look  in  upon  the  social  and  public  viciousness  which  made 
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the  Rome  of  his  day  a  foulest  sewer  of  utter  prostilution  to  reeking 
and  reckless  sin. 

•  Cicero,  in  comparison  with  the  most  eminent  even  of  his  co- 
senators  and  citizens,  was  not  onlj  a  respectable,  but  an  exemplary 
moralist.  While  they  befouled  themselves  with  bribery,  perjury, 
licentiousness,  spoliation,  bestial  excesses  which  may  not  be  named, 
the  worst  than  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  excessively  self- 
conceited,  and  a  political  trimmer*  This  made  him  inconsistent 
with  himself,  and,  toward  the  end,  kept  him  in  a  feverish  vacillation 
between  the  patronage  of  the  rivals,  Caesar  and  Fompey,  as  a  choice 
of  protectors  from  obviously  hastening  dangers.  He  was  a  conserv- 
ative constitutionalist,  wedded  to  historic  precedents  and  traditions, 
averse  to  change.  But  the  Republic  was  worn  out.  There  was  no 
life,  only  rotten  deaths  in  the  lion's  skin.  A  wretched,  '^  fishpond '' 
aristocracy  was  trembling  before  a  vicious,  lawless,  encroaching 
populace ;  and  Caesar  was  on  the  road  to  grasp  both,  and  the  whole 
nationality,  in  his  strong  hand.  But  when  the  final  moments 
arrived,  and  Rome  was  in  her  agony,  Cicero  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  crisis,  and  showed  a  courage  in  denouncing  Anthony  which 
he  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  to  Caesar. 

This  imperatorial  leader  does  not  fare  so  well  in  Mr.  Forsyth's 
treatment,  as  in  Merrivale's  and  especially,  Louis  Napoleon's.  His 
intentions  and  true  historic  verdict  is  the  qucesiio  vexaiissima  of  the 
critics.  Certainly,  he  was  a  great,  bad  man  personally.  And  if 
his  political  creed  had  but  the  one  article  in  it,  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, he  was  no  worse  than  his  chief  compeers.  But  we  keep  this 
issue  open.  Meantime,  scholars  and  all  intelligent  readers  will  pe- 
ruse with  keen  delight  these  pictures  of  ancient  life.  The  accounts 
given  here  of  the  circumstantial  details  of  Cicero's  immortal  ora- 
tions— for  what,  how,  where,  they  wer6  delivered,  are  fresh  and 
graphic.  The  citations  from  his  letters  are  full  of  light  upon  the 
private  life  of  their  author  and  his  friends.  The  sketches  of  ^uch 
men  as  Verres,  Cataline,  Clodius,  Milo,  Marc  Anthony,  besides 
others  more  famous,  make  us  acquainted  with  them  almost  as  we 
know  our  own  contemporaries.  This  work  will  doubtless  become 
the  standard  Life  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  ancients,  save  one ; 
and,  in  varied  learning  and  accomplishment,  by  far  the  superior  of 
the  two. 
6. — Sermona  of  Rev.  C.  H,  Spurgeon.  Freached  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Tabernacle,  London.  Eighth  Series.  12mo.  pp.  380. 
New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1865. 
The  day  is  passed  for  the  criticism  which  attempted  to  snuff  out 
Mr.  Spurgeon  by  suggesting  the  insertion  of  an  I  after  the  second 
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letter  of  his  name.  There  are  six  or  eight  thousand  intelligeDt  per- 
sons in  the  city  of  London,  who  are  pleased  to  listen  to  his  discourses 
year  afler  year.  He  has  not  won  the  place  of  an  elegant  or  learned 
Christian  orator ;  he  has  not  sought  it.  He  has  won  the  first  place 
as  a  popular  and  powerful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  stands  to- 
day as  the  centre  of  a  most  effective  organization  for  training 
preachers  of  his  own  stamp,  and  for  missionary  work  amidst  the 
millions  of  the  ignorant  and  debased  population  of  the  British 
metropolis.  There  is  not  a  clerical  dignitary  in  the  British  Islands 
who  is  wielding  so  much  personal  influence  as  this  preacher  at  the 
new  Tabernacle. 

This  volume  contains  nineteen  sermons  of  the  same  direct,  fresh, 
salient,  colloquial  stamp  as  its  predecessors ;  enforced  with  a  vigor- 
ous, home-thrusting  logic,  pricking  along  their  way  with  many  a 
spear  point  of  sharp  allusion  to  current  interests,  and  ever  and  anon 
gushing  out  in  warm  emotion.  The  famous  sermon  on  ^^  Baptismal 
Regeneration  "  is  here,  and  another  entitled,  '^  Children  brought  to 
Christ,  not  to  the  Font."  We  fully  agree  tliat  neither  children  or 
adults  are  brought  to  Christ  savingly  through  the  font  or  the  river 
or  any  other  sort  of  baptistry.  Mr.  S.  has  made  this  plain  enough  ; 
but  his  argument  will  not  reverse  the  right  of  the  children  of  believ- 
ers to  be  dedicated  to  God  by  water,  so  long  as  the  Abrahamic 
Covenant  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Christian  church.  We 
take  our  doctrinal  exceptions  to  Mr.  S.'s  statements  here  and  there ; 
and  at  the  same  time  bid  him  God-speed  in  publishing  a  living  Chris- 
tianity to  this  growingly  formalistic  age. 

6. —  Beasofi  t»  Religion,    By  Fbedkrio  Henrt  Hedge.     12mo. 
pp.  462.     Boston  :   Walker,  Fuller  &  Co.     1865. 

The  Unitarian  sect  has  no  more  active  and  elastic  intellect  at  its 
command  than  that  of  this  prolific  writer.  He  is  a  sort  of  flying 
artillery  to  that  body  of  rationalizing  thinkers.  We  never  read 
him  without  a  sense  of  mental  stimulation,  and  also  of  regret  that 
his  fine  powers  and  culture  are  not  at  the  service  of  gospel  Chris- 
tianity. He  does  not  seem  to  be  settled  upon  a  fixed  doctrinal  basis, 
but  often  takes  positions  which  appear  to  be  almost  as  wide  of  the 
received  dogmas  of  his  own  church  as  of  ours.  He  swoops  about  in 
the  firmament  on  a  strong,  unsteady  wing,  seeking  rest  like  Noah's 
raven,  above  the  deluge.  This  volume  is  a  valuable  commentary 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  reason  to  elaborate  sound 
religious  truth,  in  the  loftier  connections  of  it,  without  a  firm  belief  in 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  full  of  intellectual 
life  and  beauty,  and  contaios  many  admirable  thoughts.   It  should 
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be  read  as  an  authentic  expose  of  current   LiberRlistic  theology  and 
religious  philosophy,  of  the  most  respectable  type. 

7.  — Essays,  Historical  and  Biographical,  Politically  Social,  Literaryi 
and  Scientific,  By  Hugh  Miller.  Edited  with  a  Preface  by 
Peter  Bayne.    12mo.  pp.  501.    Boston  :  Gould  <&  Lincoln.    1865. 

Hugh  Miller  is  still  a  marvel  t6  us.  So  versatile,  graceful,  able 
and  prolific  a  peo  is  not  often  taken  in  hand.  His  works  follow 
each  other  through  the  press  as  if  he  were  still  living  and  writing. 
Nor  was  all  the  best  wine  served  first.  This  new  volume  will 
amply  repay  the  literary  and  general  student.  Here  are  essays 
worthy  of  the  Spectator  or  Rambler,  in  style  and  substance.  It  is 
a  great  compliment  to  the  newspaper  press  when  a  volume  of  such 
articles  can  be  gathered  from  its  columns.  And  what  pleases  us 
much  in  them,  is  their  practical  and  profitable  as  well  as  deeply 
interesting  nature.  This  publishing  house  have  added  a  worthy  vol- 
ume to  their  so  uniformly  good  list. 

8.  —  Christianity  and  Statesmanship,  vnth  Kindred  Topics,  By 
William  Hague,  D.D.  Xew  and  enlarged  Edition.  12mo.  pp. 
xvi,  414.     Boston :   Gould  &  Lincoln.     1865. 

No  themes  are  so  deep  and  far  reaching  as  those  which  legiti- 
mately come  under  this  title.  As  time  rolls  on  and  civilization 
advances,  new  applications  of  Christian  truth  to  social  and  public 
affairs  are  continually  claiming  attention.  The  author  of  this  vol- 
ume has  addressed  himself  to  the  discussion  of  these  topics  with 
equal  earnestness  and  ability.  Several  of  these  essays  grew  out  of 
the  conflict  of  thought  incident  upon  our  great  struggle  with  South- 
ern absolutism.  Others  of  them  are  of  a  more  general  character. 
Dr.  Hague  brings  to  his  aid  a  clear,  vigorous  style,  good  taste,  a 
warm  sympathy  with  things  around  him,  a  serviceable  knowledge  or 
history,  and  a  catholic  spirit.  This  book  is  timely,  and  of  perman- 
ent value. 

9. — Our  Country :  Its  Trials  and  its  Triumph,  A  series  of  Dis- 
courses suggested  by  the  varying  events  of  the  War  for  the  Union. 
By  George  Peck,  D.  D.  12mo.  pp.  300.  New  York :  Carl- 
ton &  Porter.     [Boston  :  J.  P.  Magee.]     1865. 

Some  thousandb  of  sermons,  lying  in  manuscript  in  our  pastors^ 
studies,  might  but  never  will  tell,  in  print,  the  history  of  the  past 
four  years.  They  sprung  into  life  from  the  heail  and  brain  of  the 
watchmen  on  our  Zion's  walls,  as  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  mighty 
conflict  called  for  a  pulpit  recognition  and  discussion  of  the  stirring 
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alternations  of  defeat  and  triumph.  Could  they  be  published  and 
read,  they  would  tell,  in  most  positive  terms,  how  thoroughly  true 
our  Northern  pulpits  have  mostly  been  to  the  good  cause.  But  they 
have  been  heard,  and  have  powerfully  helped  to  nerve  the  nation  to 
its  heroic  and  gigantic  work.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  one 
man's  contributions  to  these  not  political  but  military  and  national 
discourses.  They  are  outspoken,  radical,  rather  loosely  jointed  in 
spots,  in  a  word,  good  Methodist  preaching  on  the  popular  topics  of 
the  day. 

10. — ZuLw'Land  ;   or^  Life  among    the   Zulu  Kafirs  of  Natal  and 
Zulu  Landy  South  Africa.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  largely 
from  Original  Photographs.     By  Rev.  Lewis  Grout.     For  fifteen 
years  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  South  Africa,  author 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language,  and  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  American  Oriental  Society.     12mo.  pp.  851.     Presby- 
terian Publication  Committee,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Grout  brings  the  good  qualifications  to  bear  in  producing 
this  book,  namely,  experience,  observation,  judgment  in  the  use  of 
materials,  ability  to  make  the  record  and  a  hearty  good  will  in  his 
work.     In  this  volume  we  have  a  lively  outline  of  South  African 
History,  its  state  as  seen  by  the  early  voyagers,  its  natural  features, 
its  fauna  and  flora^  climate,  early  settlements,  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  there,  the  native  tribes  with  their  government,  social  life, 
superstitions,  matrimonial  customs,  business  enterprise  and  Chris- 
tian Missions.     The  book  is  full  of  facts,  incidents  and  sketches,  all 
drawn  with  a  lively  pen   and  full  of  instruction.     Reckoning  the 
volumes  on  Africa  that  a  few  years  have  produced,  this  abused  and 
neglected  land  is  now  a  fascinating  and  prolific  field  for  authorship. 

11. — The  Istzulu.  A  Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language j  accom' 
panied  mih  a  Historical  Introduction^  also  with  on  Appendix.  By 
Rev.  Lewis  Grout,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  vii.  432.  May  &  Davis, 
Natal.     Triibner  &  Co.,  London.     1858. 

In  1846  the  author,  being  about  to  leave  New  England  for  the 
Zulus  as  a  Missionary,  desired  to  study  their  language  in  this 
country.  In  his  search  for  materials,  "  a  few  Kafir  words  from  the 
writings  of  travellers,  in  defective  orthography,  and  a  few  remarks 
and  examples  in  Kay's  Researches,"  were  the  meagre  result  of  his 
gleaning.  Nor  was  his  success  much  more  on  his  arrival  at  Natal. 
Boyce's  Grammar  of  fifty  manuscript  pages,  and  a  grammatical  out- 
line by  Dr.  Adams  were  all.  In  the  intervals  of  arduous  missionary 
labor  between  1853  and  1859  this  work  was  prepared.     Of  the  diffi- 
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culties  in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise  we  can  form  but  feeble 
conceptions,  nor  are  we  competent  to  criticise  the  production  itself. 
It  is  one  of  those  many  missionary  tributes  to  civilization,  com- 
merce, science  and  Christianity,  offered  quietly  in  the  modesty  of 
our  religion,  but  of  vast  moment  in  the  progress  of  the  age.  In 
writing  out  the  Zulu  language,  Mr.  Grout  has  adopted  with  some 
new  and  necessary  diacritical  marks,  the  Universal  Alphabet  of  Dr. 
Lepsius,  now  quite  generally  approbated  by  the  leading  Missionary 
Societies. 

12. — Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or  Year  Book  of  Facts  in 
Science  and  Art  for  1865.  Edited  by  Dated  A.  Wells,  A.  M., 
M.  D.     12mo.    pp.  870.     Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1865. 

All  that  has  been  done,  and  something  that  has  been  attempted 
and  not  done,  during  a  twelvemonth,  in  the  physical  departments  of 
knowledge,  wiU  be  found  in  these  crowded  pages.  Petroleum  and 
pre-adamic  human  fossils,  shooting  stars  and  submarine  torpedoes, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  are  here  on  an  airing  in  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  infancy,  or  the  full  suits  of  grown  up  age.  These  neces- 
sarily condensed  papers  are  not  necessarily  dry  reading,  as  that  on 
Music,  and  some  of  the  experiments  upon  Light,  demonstrate.  It  is 
a  marvellously  curious  and  instructive  record,  piling  up  new  proofs 
that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  yet  dreamed 
of  in  anybody's  philosophy. 

18. — Life  in  Heaven.     By  the  author  of  "Heaven  our  Home,"  and 

"Meet  for  Heaven."     Boston:    Roberts  Brothers.      12mo.   pp. 

273.     1865. 

.  Books  upon  heaven  are  useful  as  they  tend  to  prepare  us  for  its 

pure  service   and  worship :    they  are  the  reverse  of  this  as  they 

merely  stimulate  and  attempt  to  gratify  curiosity  concerning  the 

special  life  of  that  world  of  glory.     There  is  much  in  this  author's 

works  upon  this  subject  which  subserves  the  first  of  these  ends  :  too 

much,  in  our  judgment  which  is  overwrought,  fanciful,  speculative 

respecting  the  social  laws  of  that  "  undiscovered  country."     We  are 

not  sure  but  excessive  reading  of  this  kind  fosters  a  sentimental 

rather  than   a  vigorous  piety,  a  dreamy  rather  than  a  wakeful, 

watchful  habit  of  soul. 

14.  —  Autumn  Leaves.  By  Samuel  Jackson  Gardner.  16mo, 
pp.  301.     New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton.     1865. 

A  lascELLANT  ou  topics  common  and  uncommon,  in  prose  and  . 
versej  a  reprint  we  should  judge  of  various  magazine  and  newspaper 
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articles,  with  perhaps  some  juvenile  compositions.  Almost  any 
taste  or  fancy  would  find  something  among  these  seventy  topics  to 
interest  and  instruct. 

15. — The  Hittd  of  Horner^  rendered  into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
Edward  Earl  of  Derby.  In  two  volumes.  12mo.  pp.  440, 
457.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  [Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.]     1865. 

The  elegant  leisure  of  a  British  nobleman  has  given  the  literary 
public  this  successful  translation  of  the  old  bard  ^'  of  Scio*s  rocky 
isle."  University  culture  thus  survives  the  wear  and  tear  of  politi- 
cal life,  gracing  the  brow  of  the  active,  hard-working  statesman  with 
the  more  enduring  academic  wreath.  This  version  of  Homer  occu- 
pies a  place  between  the  free  flowing  paraphrase  of  Pope,  and  the 
severely  literal  and  dry  translation  by  Cowper.  It  is  graceful, 
energetic,  idiomatic,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  the  strength  and 
fire  of  the  Homeric  numbers  as  is  perhaps  attainable  in  our  English 
tongue.  We  much  prefer  its  blank  verse  to  either  the  rhymed  meas- 
ure of  Pope  or  the  English  hexameter.  And  yet,  we  do  not  despair 
of  something  better  than  any  thing  thus  far  accomplished  in  this 
line.  If  Mr.  Tennyson  would  but  do  the  whole  Iliad  in  the  style  of 
the  Fragment  at  the  end  of  his  Enoch  Arden,  our  wishes  would  be 
well  satisfied.  There  is  a  lack  of  care  in  making  this  reprint.  ■  It 
is  a  wonder  to  see  how  an  old  book  like  this  holds  on  to  the  human 
heart,  stirring  its  depths  with  an  ever  fresh  power,  while  the  critics 
are  yet  debating  whether  there  ever  was  a  Trojan  war,  or  whether 
its  great  poet  ever  had  an  individual  existence.  These  volumes 
i,re  in  the  faultlessly  beautiful  style  of  the  Cambridge  press — a 
luxury  of  paper,  type,  and  form. 

16. — A  Commentary  on  the  hordes  ^Prayer,  By  Rev.  H.  Denton, 
M.  A.  Edited  and  Enlarged  by  Rev.  Henry  J.  Fox,  M.  A. 
16mo.  pp.  208.  New  York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  [Boston:  J.  P. 
Magee.]     1865. 

Tins  is  a  Commentary  only  in  the  sense  of  a  general  exposition. 
It  attempts  no  minute  exegesis,  but  explains  the  text  in  a  devout 
and  edifying  way.  We  do  not  see  how  it  fills  the  vacancy  suggested 
by  the  American  Editor :  "  There  have  been  numerous  volumes  of 
sermons,  discourses,  lectures,  etc.,  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  published  in 
this  Country,  but  nothing,  to  the  best  of  the  Editor's  knowledge,  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  Commentary."  Something  in  the  exhaustive 
form  of  the  treatment  of  this  Prayer  in  Tholuck's  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount "  would  supply  this  want  —  not  this  volume.  The  author 
contends  for  the  canonicity  of  the  doxology  which  closes  these  peti- 
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tions.     He  uniformly  speUs  the  word  "  daily  "  —  dayly^  for  which 
we  find  no  authority. 

17. —  Companion  Poets  for  the  People.  Illustrated.  Boston  :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Longfellow  and  Tennyson.  1865. 
Thb  compilers  and  publishers  of  this  new  series  of  what  must  be  a 
popular  favorite,  have  made  an  excellent  beginning  of  it  in  these  po- 
ems by  Longfellow  and  Tennyson.  The  idea  is  most  commendable. 
Cheap  literature  of  this  high  character  is  the  only  means  of  crowd- 
ing out  from  our  railway  book-stalls,  onr  periodical  depots,  and  sim- 
ilar marts,  the  wretched  dime  trash  which  is  now  filling  them,  as  the 
frogs  filled  the  bread-troughs  of  Egypt.  Similar  selections  from  other 
standard  authors  will  follow.  Let  the  publishers  have  a  generous 
patronage. 

18. —  The  Work  of  Preaching  Christ.  A  Charge.  By  Charles 
Pettit  McIlyaine,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  2d  Edition.  16mo.  pp.  72. 
New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.     1864. 

In  compliance  with  the  venerable  bishop's  request,  we  have  read 
through  this  treatise.  It  lays  down  what  is  not,  and  what  is  preach- 
ing Christ,  with  gospel  simplicity,  Calvinistic  soundness,  and  Chris- 
tian devoutness.  It  is  old  truth  well  put  for  present  use.  A  fair 
interpretation  of  its  positions  will  give  the  pulpit  latitude  enough  to 
cover  all  legitimate  demands,  and  will  hold  it,  by  a  strong  cord,  to 
the  cross  and  throne  of  the  One  Mediator. 

19. — Idyls  of  Battle  and  Poems  of  the  Behellion.  By  Howard  Gltn- 
i>ON,  (Laura  Redden.)  16mo.  pp.  152.  New  York;  Hurd 
&  Houghton.     1864. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  variously  our  national  struggle  has 
enlisted  authorship.  Almost  every  department  of  literature  shows 
the  crimson  tinge  of  our  confiict.*  The  poet  has  felt  the  movement, 
and  causes  and  effects,  principles,  facts,  incidents,  struggles,  sacri- 
fices and  heroism,  have  gone  on  the  indelible  record  of  the  Muse. 
This  volume  of  fifty  three  fugitive  productions  has  much  of  the  true 
grace,  inspiration  and  lofty  genius  of  the  poet.  Some  of  its  pas- 
sages possess  rare  beauty,  and  are  sent  forth  in  most  worthy  dress 
by  its  popular  publishing  house. 

20. — A  Year  in  China :  and  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Imprisonment j 
when  homeward  boundj  on  hoard  the  rebel  pirate  Florida,  By  Mrs. 
H.  DwiGHT  Williams,  author  of  "  Voices  from  the  Silent  Land." 
With  an  Introductory  note  by  William  Cullen  Bryant.    16  mo.  pp. 
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862.     New  York :     Hurd  &  HoaghtOB.     [Boston :     Nichols  A 

Noyes.]     1864. 

A  voyage  to  China,  with  lively  sketches  of  a  great  many  ports  be- 
tween, wanderings  there,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  seen, 
heard  and  felt  among  the  Celestials  graphically  shown,  and  in  return- 
ing, a  capture  by  the  rebels — all  this  good  material  for  a  most  inter- 
esting book  is  well  used  and  will  richly  repay  thti  reading. 


AETICLE  Vn. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


The  Nationai.  Congregational  Council.  It  is  a  rare  com- 
mendation of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  that  it  can  take  care  of  itself. 
It  has  not  needed  stated  Convocations  of  the  churches,  a  Book  for 
uniformity  in  doctrine  and  government,  and  Courts  upper  and  lower. 
So  in  keeping  has  it  been  with  the  Scriptures,  the  genius  of  our 
democratic  government,  and  the  common  sense  of  an  intelligent  con- 
stituency, that  it  has  lived  without  nursing,  spread  without  guidance! 
and  both  grown  strong  itself  and  with  its  overplus  of  vigor  built  up 
rival  polities. 

It  need  not,  therefore,  seem  strange  that  the  late  Boston  Council 
is  only  the  third  national  one  in  the  history  of  this  continent.  In 
1648  the  Council  meeting  in  Cambridge  adopted  a  platform  of  church 
government  and  the  Westminster  Catechism  as  its  creed.  In  1680, 
a  similar  Council  at  Boston  reaffirmed  this  polity  and  faith,  for  sub- 
stance, while  adopting  the  Savoy  Confession  of  1658.  And  now, 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  years,  Congregational- 
ism regathers  itself.  Its  three  thousand  churches  assemble  by  del- 
egates from  the  shores  of  our  two  ooeans  and  the  wide  domain 
between. 

It  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  that  we  held  to  the  same 
creed  and  platform  that  our  Puritan  fathers  rejoiced  in.  Despite  the 
attempted  innovations  of  some  within  our  order,  and  the  evil  proph- 
ecies of  some  without,  the  old  Catechism  of  Westminster  and  Cam- 
bridge is  re-adopted  as  our  symbol  with  hardly  a  dissenting 
vote ;  indeed,  to  be  exact  to  the  fact,  with  only  one  dissenting. 
Afler  the  announcement  of  the  creed  of  our  denomination,  there 
follows  the  declaration  of  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  on  which  we  can 
cooperate  with  other  evangelical  bodies  in  the  common  work.  No 
one  can  justly  confound  this  with  our  doctrinal  symbol.  With  rare 
unanimity  the  Council  declared  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Congre- 
gationalists  to  be  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  1648 
and  the  Boston  Confession  of  1680,  which  two  are  identical  for  sub- 
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stance,  and  almost  so  in  words.      A  similar  unanimity  received  the 
new  draft  of  our  polity. 

These  two  great  points  taking  but  little  of  the  time  of  a  unani- 
mous body,  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Council  were  turned  toward 
those  great  works  that  the  providence  of  God  now  most  signally 
imposes  on  the  church.  The  vast  West  and  South  open  to  us  with 
their  .waving  harvests,  and  the  fields  were  estimated  in  their  extent, 
their  necessities  were  recounted,  and  the  means  to  meet  them  were 
devised  and  arranged.  The  questions  of  founding  and  supporting 
colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  bringing  young  men  forward 
into  the  ministry,  and  evangelizing  the  vast  regions  opened  to  us  by 
the  war  and  by  most  extensive  new  settlements,  together  with  the 
great  wants  of  the  freedmen,  engrossed  the  most  of  the  time  and  in- 
terest of  the  Council.  To  meet  these  necessities  and  occupy  these 
openings  of  Providence,  estimates  and  appropriations  of  sevBU  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  made,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand more  to  build  and  endow  a  Congregational  House  in  Boston. 

We  mark  the  fact  that  the  Council  comes  in  a  series  of  great 
events  and  demands.  It  comes  in  at  a  crisis  among  the  centuries 
and  providences.  The  war  and  its  success,  the  refounding  of  the 
government,  the  destruction  of  slavery,  the  meeting  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  waves  of  immigration  in  our  immense  interior,  and  the 
enlarged  resources  and  benevolence  of  our  churches,  were  a  series  of 
events  that  called  for  a  national  Council  of  our  denomination.  The 
times  demanded  concerted  action  and  consolidated  strength,  and  it  is 
with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  start  off  in  the  sublime  work 
that  God  now  gives  us,  in  the  old  Westminster  faith,  tbat  has  done 
so  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  land,  and  with  the  regathered 
and  well-digested  Congregational  polity  of  the  Fathers.  Our  won- 
der and  joy  are  that  there  was  no  appreciable  demand  for  anything 
Dew  in  doctrine  or  in  church  government.  We  are  a  unit,  and  our 
field  is  continental. 

Sanctiores  aures  plebis  quam  corda  sunt  sacebdotuh.  The 
ears  of  the  people  are  more  pious  than  the  hearts  of  the  preachers. 
So  says  Hilary  of  the  Arian  clergy  who  used  the  phraseology  of  the 
Nicene  creed  while  they  rejected  its  doctrine.  Compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  orthodox  formula  for  substance  of  doctrine,  if  they 
would  retain  their  livings  on  orthodox  foundations,  they  adroitly  used 
the  words  of  t}ie  old  faith,  while  their  less  learned  but  godly  hearers 
had  no  conception  of  the  new  and  perverting  ideas  that  their  preach- 
ers thrust  under  the  words.  An  old  policy,  but  not  abandoned. 
In  the  great  division  in  the  orthodox  church  in  Massachusetts,  which 
the  last  seventy  years  have  been  accomplishing,  the  Arian,  Pelagian 
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and  Arminian  preachers  shrewdly  continued  the  use  of  evangelical 
phrases.  And  now  the  use  of  certain  terms,  originating  in  and 
properly  defined  only  by  a  pure  faith,  is  no  proof  that  one  is  of  a 
pure  faith.  The  hearers  may  be  content  because  their  ears  hear 
with  the  old  meaning,  while  their  preachers  utter  the  phrases 
with  a  new  meaning.  Depravity,  atonement,  regeneration,  justifica- 
tion, and  like  leading  terms,  are  familiar  and  eadly  uttered  at  e(^am- 
inations  for  licensure,  ordination  and  elsewhere,  when  an  inquiry, 
close  and  sometimes  unpleasant,  occasionally  makes  the  discovery  of 
new  wine  in  old  bottles.  Terms,  names  and  labels  are  very  valuable 
for  certain  purposes.  The  civil  law  protecta  accepted  and  well  known 
trade-marks ;  the  moral  law  should  do  the  same  in  theological 
wares.  There  is  a  growing  elasticity,  we  do  not  say  duplicity,  to 
theological  language,  and  so  the  injunction  of  the  great  Teacher  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important :  "  Take  heed  what  ye  hear.** 

Public  Speaking.  We  are  a  great  imposition  on  ourselves* 
Our  American  habits  of  speech-making  at  every  social  gathering 
have  become  a  kind  of  impertinence  and  nuisance.  We  gather  for 
a  ramble,  a  promenade,  a  chat,  and  before  we  are  aware  of  it  we 
have  spoiled  the  occasion  by  an  organized  category  of  resolutions 
and  speeches.  The  school  examination  is  run  into  twilight  and  dul- 
ness  by  ^'  a  few  remarks."  The  Selectmen  are  hanging  a  new  gate 
to  the  pound,  and  John  Buncombe,  Esq.,  is  called  up  for  a  speech. 
He  is  eloquent  about  Bunker  Hill,  stray  cattle  and  a  law  against 
canker  worms.  He  expects  a  nomination  for  the  Legislature. 
Seven  hundred  children  are  having  a  jolly  and  pleasant  time  at  a 
pic-nic,  and  suddenly  they  are  hushed  and  marshalled  to  hear  a  half 
dozen  '^  addresses."  It  is  worse  than  a  thunder  shower  for  the  little 
ones.  We  meet  in  convention  to  do  some  specified  business,  and  a 
few  '^  prominent  members"  are  like  fishes,  with  their  mouths  open 
half  the  time.  They  seem  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
that  unfortunate  line  of  Watts  ; 

"  My  tongue,  the  glory  of  my  frame.^' 

How  often  in  public  gatherings  have  we  wished  for  an  Isaiah  for 
moderator,  that  he  might  say  to  these  men  of  easy  knee  and  tongue : 
''  Your  strength  is  to  sit  still.'*  Public  talking  has  become  a  vice, 
and  is  ruining  our  social  life.  In  some  common  schools  they  evea 
compel  the  girls  ^^  to  appear  in  public  on  the  stage,**  so  far  has  this 
mania  for  speech-making  carried  us.  We  wish  that  many  of  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace  would  learn  to  do  more  and  say  less  about 
it,  and  vastly  less  about  themselves. 
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ARTICLE   I. 
HICKOK'S    RATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY. 

BT  EZEKIBL  RU88SLL,  D.D.,  EAST  BANDOLPH,  MASS. 

Rational  Psychology ;  or  the  Subjective  Idea  and  Objective  Law 
of  all  Intelligence.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Union 
College.  New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.  Boston  : 
Brown  &  Taggard. 

No  treatise  on  mental  philosophy,  in  any  of  its  departments, 
can  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  theologian  and  the  scholar, 
unless  the  imbecility  of  its  discussions  and  the  triteness  of  its 
topics  make  it  absolutely  worthless  and  vain.  No  treatise, 
especially,  that  exhibits  mental  power,  while  it  pursues,  or  pro- 
fesses to  pursue  things  as  yet  unattempted  in  the  regions  of 
thought,  can  be  without  interest  to  the  religious  teacher,  who 
has  to  do  with  mind  in  so  many  of  the  forms  of  its  most  impor- 
tant developments.  Success  or  failure  in  the  efforts  bestowed 
in  any  such  case,  when  the  grounds  of  the  one  or  of  the  other 
are  clearly  apprehended,  awakens  thought,  imparts  lessons  and 
makes  what  really  lies  within  the  reach  of  human  ken,  not  more 
dingy  and  obscure  in  its  outlines,  but  more  distinct  and  palpa- 
ble to  the  appreheilsion.  The  author  of  the  Rational  Psychol- 
ogy inteiids,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subjective  idea  and  objective 
law  of  all  intelligence,  as  he  assures  us,  no  middle  flight ;  for 
it  is  not  his  purpose  to  ascertain  simply  what  isy  and  the  law 
which  regulates  the  phenomena  in  any  sphere  of  inquiry,  but 
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he  18  to  ascend  above  all  academies,  and  porches  and  mounts, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  and  determine  at  once  not  simplj 
what  is,  and  the  law  by  induction  that  regulates  the  phenomena, 
but  what  must  be,  by  a  light  that  beams  from  the  mental 
sphere  itself,  the  empyrean  of  the  pure  and  immutable  reason. 
That  this  is  a  somewhat  lofty  assumption,  can  not  be  denied. 
It  has  certainly  in  some  small,  if  not  large  degree,  the  air  of 
pretension;  and  if  expectations  awakened  by  such  enunciated 
claims  should  not  be  all  realized,  we  suppose  it  would  not 
be  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  world,  that  action  has 
failed  to  correspond  to  a  high  sounding  manifesto.  There  is  no 
need  of  suppressing  it,  for  the  author  himself  of  the  Rational 
Psychology  makes  no  efforts  at  concealment,  that  in  his  view, 
all  past  labors  in  this  field  of  the  science  of  mind,  are  now 
superceded,  and  what  has  been  hitherto  chaos  and  emptiness 
and  desolation  in  the  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  under  the 
touch  of  his  omnific  reason,  is  reduced  to  order  and  beauty ; 
light  streams  through  all  its  realms ;  darkness  and  doubt  have 
taken  their  everlasting  flight,  though  here  and  there  one  only  of 
the  sons  of  men  have  shouted,  and  perhaps  but  a  single  one  of 
the  foolish  schools  have  bowed  and  sung  the  new  creation. 

We  suppose  that  when  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  eat  through  a  shoulder  of  mutton  to  know  whether  it 
was  tainted  or  not,  he  may  have  felt  a  little  gruff,  or  been 
mantled  with  a  kind  of  sardonic  smile,  as  when  in  his  great 
dictionary  he  solemnly  defined  oats  to  be  a  grain  which  in  Eng- 
land is  generally  given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the 
people.  We  certainly  would  set  down  nothing  here  in  malice, 
or  under  the  impulse  of  an  unthinking  prejudice,  while  we  fully 
believe  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  review  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  devour  the  whole  shoulder  in  order  to  have  a  true  flavor 
of  the  viands  served  up  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  unaware,  however,  of  the  high  estimate  that  has 
been  placed  upon  these  excogitations  of  Dr.  Hickok.  The 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  of  April,  1859,  must  surely  have  felt  no  small 
degree  of  enlargement  of  some  kind,  otherwise  it  could  not 
have  delivered  itself  in  panegyrics  and  supplications  as  it  did  in 
its  review  of  these  oracles  from  the  subjective  sphere.  The 
writer  of  that  review,  after  representing  the  ratioual  psychol- 
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ogy  and  cosmology  as  the  highest  and  most  permanent  type 
of  American  thinking,  and  predicting  that  if  ever  American 
philosophy  is  to  have  a  history,  the  course  of  its  stream 
and  the  bulk  of  its  waters  can  appear  in  no  other  channel  than 
the  one  indicated  by  Dr.  Hickok,  thus  concludes  the- grateful 
strain :  "  It  now  remains  for  the  author  of  this  philosophy  to 
give  a  theology  whose  principles  shall  be  as  absolute  as  those 
which  prevail  in  the  works  before  us.** 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  principles,  positions,  or  doc- 
trines of  this  new  oracle  in  the  field  of  psychological  inquiry  ? 

1.  Its  assumptions  in  reference  to  what  constitutes  the  true 
method  of  science,  if  not  a  novelty  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
is  here,  as  we  think,  made  an  absurdity  too  palpable  to  bear 
repetition.  We  have  been  accustomed,  in  our  processes  of 
generalization  and  discovery,  to  collect  and  arrange  facts,  and 
upon  a  close  inspection  of  all  the  phenomena  within  the  range 
of  a  careful  observation,  to  infer  the  law  that  underlies  and  con- 
trols their  development.  It  is  this  method  that  has  carried  the 
science  of  modern  chemistry  to  such  a  height  of  perfection,  that 
is  advancing  every  department  of  natural  history  at  the  present 
moment  with  a  rapidity  of  progress  never  before  attained. 
Modem  astronomy  could  not  have  been  what  it  is  today,  had 
any  other  method  been  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  those 
illinutable  fields  of  space  that  have  been  compelled  to  pour  on 
our  vision  their  wonders  by  the  power  of  our  great  reflectors. 
Physiology  and  a  genuine  science  of  medicine  have  never  made 
any  progress  in  any  of  the  periods  of  the  world's  history  by  the 
the  adoption  of  a  different  process  of  inquiry.  Indeed  the  de- 
partment of  human  inquiry  can  not  be  named,  even  psychol- 
ogy itself,  in  which  a  genuine  progress  has  been  made,  save  in 
the  inductive  or  the  analytic  method.  But  this  author  assures 
us,  that  if  we  would  attain  any  thing  that  really  constitutes 
science,  all  our  processes  of  inquiry  must  be  remodelled,  and 
not  remodelled  merely,  but  reversed  and  abandoned.  Hence  in 
almoert  the  beginning  of  his  book  in  telling  us  what  rational 
psychology  is,  he  aflSrms  "  that  in  the  science  of  psychology  it 
is  assumed  that  we  pass  from  the  facts  of  experience  wholly  be- 
yond it,  and  seek  for  the  rationale  of  experience  itself  in  the 
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necessary  and  universal  principles  which  must  be  conditional  for 
all  facts  of  a  possible  experience." 

We  must  first  determine  how  an  experience  can  be  from  those 
a  priori  conditions  which  render  all  the  functions  of  an  intellect- 
ual agency  intelligible.  We  seek  to  determine,  "  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  experience  to  be  from  those  a  priori  conditions,  that 
underlie  experience  itself."  The  question  with  this  author  has 
no  reference  to  what  is,  what  are  the  facts  in  perception,  in  the 
tmderstanding,  nay  in  the  reason  itself,  but  what  is  the  sub- 
jective idea  of  the  reason,  of  the  understanding  and  of  all  sen- 
sation, so  that  we  may  kuow  that  either  are  possibilities  and  be 
able  to  affirm  of  it  all,  not  that  it  is,  not  that  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
consciousness  merely,  but  that  it  must  be.  In  other  words 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  science  in  psychology  or  in  astronomy 
or  in  any  department  of  human  inquiry  until  the  subjective  idea 
unfolds  itself  in  the  objective  law  and  affirms  of  it  all,  not  that 
it  simply  is,  but  that  it  must  be. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Kepler  had  some  ideas  of 
the  science  of  astronomy,  and  that  he  did  something  to  advance 
this  science.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  his  observa- 
tions on  the  orbit  of  Mars,  which  enabled  him  to  demonstrate 
that  its  orbit  was  an  elipse,  with  the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci,  and 
that  the  same  was  true  of  all  the  orbits  of  the  other  planets 
also,  was  in  fact  his  first  great  step  in  his  truly  scientific  dis- 
coveries. It  has  been  supposed  that  a  second  great  step  was 
taken  by  him,  and  taken  scientifically  too,  when  he  had  demon- 
strated that  the  radius  vector,  or  the  straight  line  joining  the 
sun  and  Mars  described  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  that  the 
same  is  true  of  all  the  planets  in  the  solar  system.  And  fur- 
ther still,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  made  some  slight  ap- 
proximation to  a  little  science,  when  he  announced  the  law  that 
the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  proportional 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  tlie  sun.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  these  three  great  laws  of  planetary  mo- 
tion were  not  only  discovered  as  facts,  but  demonstrated  by  a 
process  of  thinking  or  of  reasoning  that  place  them  forever  in 
the  rank  of  scientific  truth.  But  no,  says  our  philosopher  to  all 
this.  This  is  mere  formal  astronomy.  There  were  seven  ob- 
servations on  the  orbit  of  Mars,  before  its  elliptical  character 
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was  determined.  How  many  before  the  other  laws  were  demon- 
strated, we  do  not  know.  These  were  results  of  experience. 
All  this  is  empirical  knowledge.  In  this  process,  through 
experience,  we  are  competent  to  affirm  that  so  the  solar  sys- 
tem is.  So  are  the  appearances,  movements,  so  are  the  satellites 
and  such  are  their  relations  to  their  primaries.  Such  are  the 
apparent  changes  of  figure  and  of  place  in  some,  and  the  occa- 
sional transits  or  occultations  of  others.  The  sun  is  apparently 
in  the  centre,  though  this  is  not  certain,  as  its  subjective  idea 
and  objective  law  ha^e  not  by  supposition  been  yet  found.  The 
planets  appear  to  move  in  orbits  around  it,  with  the  direction, 
distance  and  time  of  periodical  revolution  accurately  determined. 

Indeed  a  diagram  of  the  whole  material  heavens  and  earth 
may  be  thus  made  from  the  results  of  experience  alone ;  but  it 
will  be  empirical  knowledge ;  it  will  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
cognition.  There  will  be  in  it  all  no  science.  In  this  state  of 
things,  all  that  can  be  affirmed  of  it,  is,  so  the  solar  system  is 
or  appears  to  be.  "  But,"  now  says  our  author,  "  if  on  the 
other  hand,  beyond  experience,  we  may  somehow  attain  to  the 
cognition  of  an  invisible  force,  which  must  work  through  the 
system,  directly  as  the  quantity  of  matter  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  distance,  we  shall  be  competent  to  take  this  as  an 
a  priori  principle,  determining  experience  itself  and  quite  inde- 
pendently of  all  observation  may  affirm  so  the  solar  system 
must  be."    . 

Now  the  supposition,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  that  there  can 
be  a  conflict  between  the  facts  of  experience  or  of  observation 
in  this  way  and  what  is  here  called  the  a  priori  principle  or 
force  of  gravity,  which  controls,  shapes  or  directs  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  is  absurd,  and  equally  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  cognition,  this  subjective  idea,  this  a  priori  prin- 
ciple, necessary  and  universal  though  it  be,  can  ever  be  reached 
by  the  human  mind  in  any  other  method  than  by  the  tentative, 
empirical  or  experimental  process  of  inquiry;  or  in  other 
words,  by  tlie  changeless  method  of  induction.  In  reference 
to  mathematical  science,  all  know  that  its  truths  are  necessary 
and  universal.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  whether  lying 
in  a  diagram  before  you  on  your  table,  on  the  fields  of  the 
earth,  or  on  the  plains  of  the  firmament,  can  never  be  less  or 
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more  than  two  right  angles.  But  this  truth  was  reached,  like 
all  others  in  the  field  of  demonstration,  by  a  succession  of  judg- 
ments that  ultimately  resolved  themselves  into  axioms  or  first 
truths,  that  admit  of  no  proof  or  demonstration. 

We  admit,  therefore,  that  there  are  necessary  and  universal 
truths,  that  the  whole  field  of  the  pure  mathematics  is  of  this 
character,  and  that  it  is  true  of  all  those  branches  of  philosophy 
where  these  results  are  affirmed  by  the  processes  of  a  rigid 
demonstration.  But  that  the  method  in  which  these  results  are 
reached  is  a  priori ;  that  it  depends  first  on  a  subjective  idea  as 
affirmed  by  the  author  of  this  book,  we  sh^l  deny  and  continue 
to  deny  so  long  as  assertion  is  not  proof,  or  declamation  argu- 
ment. 

2.  But,  again,  the  position  which  this  treatise  assumes  In 
reference  to  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  perception  itself  must, 
so  far  as  its  influence  goes,  throw  scepticism  and  doubt  into  the 
whole  region  of  philosophy  and  morals.  It  has  always  been 
admitted  that  the  connection  between  the  external  world  and 
the  universe  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  human  bosom,  is 
unknown.  There  have  always  been  effi)rts,  since  man  began  to 
reason  and  philosophize,  to  fathom  this  hitherto  unsounded 
depth,  and  leave  the  problem  of  this  connection  no  longer 
unsolved.  What  resemblance  is  there  between  the  picture  of  a 
landscape  inverted  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  the  thought 
of  a  landscape  ?  Why  is  not  the  thought  itself,  or  the  sensa- 
tion inverted?  What  is  the  proof  that  perception  itself  in  this 
case  is  not  an  illusion,  as  we  know  the  erect  position  of  all  the 
objects  of  vision  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  these  pictures  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye  itself?  So  in  the  sense  of  smell,  what  resem- 
blance is  there  between  the  sensation  of  fragrance  and  the 
particles  of  matter  from  the  rose  that  impinge  on  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  give  rise  in  the  consciousness  to  the  fact  of  fra- 
grance? Do  we  see  the  objects  themselves  directly  in  vision? 
Do  we  perceive  them  at  once  in  taste  and  smell  and  touch,  and 
hear  any  thing  but  the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphec^  in  sound  ? 

Now  some  of  these  questions  have  only  to  be  propounded  to 
reveal  at  once  the  state  of  human  knowledge  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  perception  or  the  reality  of  an  external  world.  How  do 
we  perceive  at  all?  The  question  has  been  often  asked,  and  the 
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theory  of  occasional  and  eflScient  causes  introduced  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  picture  inverted  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  of  the 
tree,  the  landscape  or  a  friend,  is  the  occasional  cause  of  these 
respective  sensations,  that  is,  no  cause  at  all,  while  God  here 
interposes  and  by  a  direct  eflSciency  produces  in  the  mind  the 
sensation  of  the  tree,  the  landscape  or  the  friend.  Thus,  we 
do  not  know  whether  there  be  any  tree,  or  landscape,  or  friend 
at  all ;  for  God  can  just  as  well  impress  on  the  mind  the  sensa- 
tions of  these  objects  without  the  pictures  on  the  retina,  or 
without  the  organ  of  vision  itself  as  with  them,  for,  by  the  sup- 
position, they  have  no  eflScacy,  no  efficiency  in  the  production 
of  the  mental  phenomena  of  sensation.  What  is  true  of  vis- 
ion in  this  way,  is  equally  true  of  all  the  five  senses. 

Again,  the  old  theory  of  perception  that  obtained  from  the 
days^of  Aristotle  and  passed  unquestioned  by  Locke  till  the 
time  of  Reid,  only  made  the  darkness  on  this  question  equally, 
if  not  still  more  visible.  In  sensation  the  mind  perceives  no 
object  that  is  external  to  itself,  but  only  images,  forms,  species, 
phantasms  or  representations  which  impinge  on  the  organs  of 
sense  as  on  the  retina  in  vision,  the  olfactories  in  smell,  the 
tympanum  in  hearing,  and  in  some  unknown  way  are  conveyed 
along  the  nerves  to  the  throne  of  the  invisible  thinking  person- 
ality within.  This  theory  our  author  on  the  whole,  rather  fa- 
vors, as  it  subserves  most  effectually  the  ends  which  he  pro- 
poses to  accomplish.  Of  the  truth  of  this  theory  of  perception 
there  never  was  any  proof.  It  never  shed  any  light,  or 
bridged  this  chasm  of  inquiry.  It  was  hypothesis  only,  with- 
out even  the  figment  of  a  vision  or  a  dream  for  its  support. 
The  philosophy  of  common  sense,  which  has  supervened  upon 
these  images,  forms,  species,  phantasms,  or  representations  that 
so  long  cast  their  shadows  on  the  empire  of  mind  itself,  has 
won  only  a  negative  triumph  in  explaining  this  theory  of  per- 
ception while  it  leaves  the  process  itself  unexplained,  or  the 
problem  unsolved.  We  suppose  that  the  keenest  and  most 
exhaustive  analysis  of  this  subject  in  our  language  is-  that  of 
Sir  Thoma^  Brown,  in  which  the  muscular  organs  are  shown 
to  play  such  a  part  in  the  phenomena  of  sensation  and  in  linking 
together  the  upiverse  that  is  above  and  around  us  with  the 
universe  of  thought  and  feeling  within.     Yet  the  problem,  it 
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is  admitted,  remains  without  solution  unless  it  be  true  as  Dr. 
Hickock  affirms,  that  the  ponderous  gates  to  this  inner  temple  of 
the  mind,  on  golden  hinges  turning,  are  now  laid  open  by  the 
touch  of  his  powerful  hand.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  the  sources, 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  question,  of  the  two  opposite 
tendencies  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  the  philosophical 
thinking  of  the  world.  If  the  mind  perceives  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  representative  the  objects  of  an  external  world,  or 
if  it  knows  'absolutely  nothing  save  the  fact  in  its  own  con- 
sciousness, then  the  step  to  an  absolute  idealism  is  short  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  universe  but  ideas.  Berkley  and 
Hegel  themselves,  are  nothing  but  ideas,  and  Dr.  Hickok 
and  his  book  are  only  representations,  images,  ideas  or  phan- 
tasms dancing  among  the  imaginary  nothings  of  this  nether 
world.  After  all,  there  are  no  fields  of  broom  corn  on  the 
Mohawk,  or  cabbage  patches  on  the  Hudson.  And  the  bare- 
footed boy  that  stubs  his  toes,  walks  over  a  carpet  of  chestnut 
burs  or  into  a  bed  of  Canada  thistles,  will  have  to  console  him- 
self with  Dr.  Hickok,  that  his  very  lively  sensations  are  nothing 
but  the  purest  idealism,  unless  he  adopts  his  theory  of  the  sub- 
jective idea  and  the  objective  law  of  all  intellegence  of  stubbed 
toes,  chestnut  burs  and  Canada  thistles.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  thought  in  any  form  be  nothing  more  than  a  transformed 
sensation,  and  sensation  be  nothing  more  than  some  material 
image,  or  representation  of  matter  itself,  then,  of  course  there 
is  nothing  in  this  universe  but  matter,  and  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  materialism  is  demonstrated.  Horace  Mann  was  in 
the  right,  and  his  statue  is  justly  placed  in  the  State  House 
yard.  Such  are  the  two  tendencies.  Idealism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  materialism  of  the  school  of  Hobbs  and  Compte 
on  the  other.  Now  it  is  the  conviction  of  universal  conscious- 
ness, that  we  perceive  immediately  the  external  objects  them- 
selves. This  is  in  conformity  with  the  philosophy  of  the  school 
of  the  common  sense.  It  has  been  taught  from  the  days  of 
Eoid  and  Stewart  and  Brown,  and  no  mortal,  tilF  he  has  be- 
come a  philosopher  and  written  a  book,  has  ever  called  it  in 
question.  Now  hear  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter  from 
Dr.  Hickok,  the  Apollo  of  the  transcendental  sphere.*     When 

«  Page  42. 
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the  unexamined  convictions  of  consciousness,  as  direct  for  tha 
immediate  perception  of  an  outer  world,  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  a  philosophical  investigation,  the  demonstration  comes  out 
full,  round,  clear,  that  all  such  immediate  knowledge  is  impos- 
sible. No  body  knows  that  there  is  any  such  being  as  Dr. 
Hickok,  or  thing  as  his  book,  though  they  may  think  and  be- 
lieve fully  that  they  have  seen  both.  The  demonstration,  he 
assures  us,  comes  out  full,  round  and  clear  that  all  such  imme- 
diate knowledge  is  impossible.  Who  knows,  then,  that  there 
is  any  such  person  as  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  that  there  has  been 
any  rebellion  in  these  United  States,  or  battles  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  Antietam  or  Gettysburg,  or  fall  of  Charleston  or  of 
Richmond?  Is  not  the  boy  in  the  briars  and  brambles,  after 
all,  mistaken  as  to  any  immediate  action  of  the  external  world 
on  his  sensational  susceptibilities  ? 

Under  the  test  of  the  philosophical  investigation  to  which 
things  are  brought  in  this  book,  the  demonstration  comes  out 
full,  round  and  clear,  that  all  such  immediate  knowledge  is 
impossible.  The  very  sensation,  continues  the  author  of  this 
celestial  philosophy,  through  which  the  knowledge  is  given,  is 
wholly  mental,  and  at  the  most  can  be  determined  as  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  object,  and  not  that  it  is  that  object  itself.  At 
the  most,  then,  it  is  only  a  representative  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  of  a  rebel  army  facing  Generals  Grant  and  Hooker 
at  Chattanooga  and  Richmond ;  it  is  wholly  mental.  It  is  dem- 
onstration, full,  round,  clear.  It  is  not  possible  to  affirm  be- 
yond the  immediateness  of  the  organic  sensation ;  and  all  that 
can  directly  be  known  is,  that  the  mind  has  such  sensations, 
and  this  it  may  deem  to  be  a  perception  of  an  outward 
object ;  but  the  reason  attains  the  irrefragable  conclusion  that 
the  sensation  only,  and  not  the  object  as  external,  can  be  imme- 
diately in  the  consciousness. 

A  demonstration  of  reason  thus  concludes  directly  against 
the  testimony  of  universal  consciousness.  They  are  each  inde- 
pendent sources  of  human  knowledge ;  unhesitating  conviction 
must  follow  a  clear  decision  of  either ;  and  yet  here  they  openly 
and  flatly  contradict  each  other.  The  nature  of  man  as  intelli- 
gent stands  out  a  self-contradiction.  From  the  very  light 
which  is  within  us,  we  are  made  to  conclude  that  light  itself  is 
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darkness,  and  thus  all  grouud  for  knowledge  in  any  way  is  self- 
annihilated.  And  now  where  are  we  as  intelligent  beings? 
Consciousness  contradicts  reason ;  the  reason  belies  conscious- 
ness, and  thus  all  ground  for  knowledge  in  any  way  is  self- 
annihilated.  If  all  this  be  so,  then  the  world  must  be  very 
much  indebted  to  our  philosopher  for  this  information,  and 
yet  in  conformity  with  his  own  showing,  if  this  light  from 
the  transcendental  sphere,  revealing  the  mighty  realm  of  Contra- 
dictions and  darkness  in  the  human  mind,  should  become  a  sen- 
sational phenomenon  among  men,  it  would  be  wholly  mental  and 
at  the  most  can  not  be  determined  as  having  any  objective  real- 
ity or  ground.  It  is  not  possible  to  afErm  any  thing  of  this 
conflict,  or  darkness  beyond  the  immediateness  of  the  organic 
sensation.  If  it  be,  as  our  author  affirms,  a  universal  scep- 
ticism must  reign  in  the  whole  realm  of  philosophy  and  morals. 
From  this  position,  sustained  by  the  author,  this  result  must 
issue  without  the  possibility  of  an  escape. 

3.  At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  advert  to  an- 
other fact  which  the  perusal  of  this  work  forces  on  the  attention. 
It  studiously  ignores  all  that  has  usually  been  classed  under  the 
general  designation  of  mental  intuitions,  primitive  beliefs  or  ulti- 
mate facts  in  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind.  It  has  been 
cheerfully  conceded  that  sensation  does  not  give  the  idea  of  per-, 
sonal  existence,  does  not  give  the  Ego  and  non  EgOy  the  me  and 
not  me,  but  that  it  springs  into  being  as  the  condition  of 
thought  itself.  In  the  same  way  the  reality  of  an  external 
world  rises  on  the  thoughts,  of  personal  identity,  the  idea  of 
cause,  of  an  immutable  distinction  between  matter  and  mind, 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  matter  as  the  resting  place  of  cer- 
tain qualities  or  properties  that  affect  the  organs  of  sense,  ex- 
tension, figure,  solidity,  divisibility,  color,  weight,  etc.,  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  a  mental  substance,  the  abode  in  which 
thought  and  feeling  and  all  the  activities  of  the  mind  inhere ; 
also  the  ideas  of  time  and  space  which  are  infinite  in  extent, 
and  carry  with  them  the  conviction  of  necessity  and  univer- 
sality. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  our  mental  powers  in  this  way  are 
conditioned  in  their  exercise,  and  that  these  limitations  or  con- 
ditions give  rise  to  an  important  class  of  our  ideas,  designated 
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mental  intuitions.  The  characteristics  of  these  intuitions  have 
been  marked  with  a  precision  that  leaves  nothing  in  this  field  of 
inquiry  to  be  supplied.  McCosh,  therefore,  in  his  discussion  - 
of  them,  has  only  obscured  and  mangled  the  language  of  Brown 
without  making  them  any  more  clear  or  palpable  to  the  appre- 
hension. Brown  has  defined  a  mental  intuition  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  three  inseparable  characteristics.  Every  con- 
viction that  possesses  these  characteristics  is  a  primary  belief, 
an  ultimate  fact,  a  mental  intuition  beyond  which  all  inquiry  is 
utterly  useless  and  vain.  Every  such  conviction  is  irresistible, 
immediate  and  universal.  A  man  cannot  disbelieve  in  his  own 
existence,  if  he  would,  in  his  own  personal  identity  and  moral 
responsibility  for  any  act  of  crhne  committed  last  week,  month, 
year,  or  years  since.  He  cannot  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of 
cause  and  efiect,  of  substance  material  and  spiritual,  of  time 
and  space,  and  the  existence  of  an  external  world  arrayed  in 
grandeur  and  garnished  with  beauty.  The  mind  does  cognize 
the  infinite  as  well  as  the  finite,  the  unconditioned  of  which  the 
infinite  and  the  absolute  are  but  the  species. 

It  is  said  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  his  famous  article  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  that  the  human  mind  can 
not  cognize  the  unconditioned,  can  not  know  the  infinite,  can 
have  no  cognition  of  the  absolute,  and  therefore,  God  himself 
can  not  be  known  by  the  human  mind  except  by  pure  faith, 
that  is  not  known  at  all ;  and  hence  the  current  of  scepticism 
that  is  following  in  the  wake  of  these  speculations.  We  can 
know,  he  says,  only  the  finite,  the  limited.  If  we  must  use 
the  term  here  employed,  we  can  have  a  cognition  only  of  what 
is  conditioned,  finite,  in  relation,  dependent.  But  we  can 
have  a  cognition  of  a  mile  in  length,  ten  miles,  perhaps  more. 
But  who  has  a  cognition  of  the  distance  of  the  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  or  the  enor- 
mous distances  of  those  orbs  in  the  realms  of  space,  whose  light 
has  not  reached  us  though  it  has  travelled  since  the  fair  morn- 
ing, wten  over  our  own  creation,  the  angels  of  God  shouted 
and  the  morning  stars  sung.  All  this  is  finite  and  Sir  William 
admits  that  we  can  have  a  cognition,  or  that  our  knowledge  of 
it  is  real,  reliable.  But  if  it  be  real,  reliable,  it  is  not  exhaus- 
tive in  reference  to  the  finite  itself,  and  therefore,  ought  to  be, 
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according  to  this  theory,  nay  must  be,  a  matter  of  pure  faith. 
The  truth  is,  we  can  have  a  cognition  of  God  which  is  just  as 
real,  reliable,  as  we  have  of  the  orbs  of  heaven  in  their  respec- 
tive distances  from  the  sun.  Our  cognition  in  either  case,  is 
not  exhaustive,  but  it  is  a  knowledge  that  is  absolute,  real,  and 
not  a  matter  of  faith  in  any  sense.  The  whole  cope  of  heaven 
can  be  condensed  and  mirrored  forth  from  a  rain-drop,  and  so 
the  God  of  heaven  in  all  the  elements  of  his  mental  and  moral 
nature,  can  be  seen  and  known  in  the  creature  man.  Froni 
the  rain-drop,  man,  the  mental  and  moral  image  of  the  "  King 
eternal,  immortal  and  invisible,"  is  reflected  in  all  its  elements, 
so  that  man  himself  has  of  it  a  cognition,  as  absolute,  real  and 
reliable,  as  he  has  of  his  intimate  friend  and  acquaintance. 
These  mental  intuitions  lead  the  mind  upward  to  the  infinite 
and  absolute  Creator,  attributing  causality  and  personality, 
investing  at  once  the  Godhead  with  all  that  is  matchless  in  por- 
tion and  glory.  But  all  this  is  utterly  ignored  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  our  author,  in  order  that  the  reason,  whose  functions 
he  would  exalt  in  our  mental  economy,  may  fill  the  throne. 

4.  On  this  power,  faculty  or  function  of  the  human  mind, 
the  author  bestows  his  attention  and  expends  all  the  force  of 
his  energies.  Its  place  in  his  system  should  be  surveyed  and 
the  prerogatives  claimed  for  this  transcendent  power,  that  is 
to  illumine  the  palpable  obscure  in  the  mental  firmament,  can- 
vassed. Says  Prof.  Seeley,  a  particular  friend  of  the  author  and 
an  expounder  of  his  theory :  **  In  distinction  from  the  faculty 
which  can  afiSrm  one  thing  because  of  another,  and  which,  in 
that  it  must  stand  something  under  every  aflSrmation,  is  pro- 
perly termed  the  understanding.  Dr.  Hickok  recognizes  in 
the  human  intellect  a  far  loftier  capacity,  whose  province  it  is  to 
behold  the  truth  by  an  immediate  insight  and  in  its  absolute 
and  self-affirming  ground.  This  higher  faculty,  in  that  it, 
through  the  visible  symbol,  can  read  t.he  truth  invisible  to  any 
eye  of  the  sense,  or  the  understanding,  is  fitly  named  the 
reason."  This  distinction  between  the  reason  and  understand- 
ing, says  this  disciple  of  the  philosopher,  is  fundamental  in  his 
thinking,  and  that  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
means  no  more  with  him  than  that  distinction  in  similar  terms 
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which  is  so  prominent  in  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
he  might  have  added  Coleridge  and  some  others. 

Dr.  Hickok's  doctrine  of  the  reason,  therefore,  according  to 
his  expounders,  differs  from  that  of  all  others.  It  is  his  own,  and 
has  nothing  like  it  in  the  heavens  above,  nor  the  earth  beneath. 
All  this  will  be  conceded.  At  least,  we  shall  hot  dispute  it. 
In  his  views,  this  is  a  faculty  which  differs  as  truly  in  kind  and 
not  merely  in  variety  or  degree  from  all  others,  as  that  which 
is  truly  spiritual  in  man,  differs  from  the  animal  part  of  his 
nature.  Tliis  ought  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the 
great  light  that  is  to  be  shed  on  our  paths  from  the  philosoph- 
ical Elysium  itself.  Enceladus  is  about  to  change  his  sides 
and  of  course  ^tna  itself  and  all  Trinacria,  if  not  the  world, 
may  be  expected  to  be  moved.  The  nature  of  man,  says  the 
writer  of  this  book,  as  intelligent,  stands  out  a  **  self-contradic- 
tion," and  the  truth  of  an  intellectual  nature  is  itself  a  false- 
hood. 

The  Rational  Psychology,  therefore,  begins  by  questioning 
all  experience,  all  consciousness,  and  even  calls  in  question  the 
full,  round,  clear  demonstrations  of  reason  herself,  for  the  sub- 
jective idea  of  reason  itself,  must  be  sought  in  some  a  prion 
Serbonian  bog  or  ground,  or  chaos  bottomless.  We  do  not  yet 
know  that  sense  or  reason  or  experience  is  possible.  Here 
then  the  beginning  is  to  be  made.  The  pure  reason,  even 
before  she  knows  the  possibility  of  her  own  existerice,  beholds, 
''an  eternal  principle  as  if  before  all  worlds  or  minds  were 
made."*  The  principle,  says  Dr.  Hickok,  must  be  an  ulti- 
mate truth,  which,  in  the  insight  of  the  reason,  is  given  as 
having  in  itself  necessity  and  universality  and  which  is  condi- 
tioned by  no  power,  but  must  condition  all  power.  It  is  thus  no 
fact  or  thing  made,  but  an  eternal  truth  which  in  the  reason 
determines  how  things  must  be  made.  Reason  itself,  therefore, 
is  not  created,  not  made,  is  an  ultimate  truth,  an  eternal  princi- 
ple having  in  itself  necessity  and  universality,  is  conditioned 
by  no  power  not  even  that  of  God  himself,  but  must  condition 
all  power,  even  that  of  ''  Him  who  is  and  was  and  is  to  come." 

How  does  this  lofty  capacity  which  is  to  itself  its  own  light, 
independent,  unconditioned  essence,   itself  a  bright  effluence, 

•Page  78. 
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increate,  operate  in  the  exhibition  of  its  subjective  powers  to 
our  world?  We  can  give  here  only  a  very  brief  outline  of 
what  18  said  to  be  the  method  of  its  action. 

In  the  psychology  of  Kant,  Cousin  and  Coleridge,  time  and 
space  are  ideas  of  the  pure  reason.  We  can,  for  example,  im- 
agine the  book  we  hold  in  our  hand  not  to  exist,  the  chair,  the 
table  and  every  thing  in  the  room  not  to  exist,  but  we  can  not 
conceive  of  the  non-existence  of  the  space  that  is  fenced  off  by 
the  walls  of  the  enclosure.  In  this  way  we  may  suppose  the 
house  itself  not  to  exist,  the  earth  itself  not  to  be,  and  all  the 
orbs  of  heaven  to  have  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  annihilation  ;  but 
we  can  not  conceive  of  the  non-existence  of  the  space  in  which 
they  roll.  This  is  designated  a  truth  of  reason.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary conviction  of  the  mind.  It  is  universal,  infinite.  It  is  not 
a  truth  of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  reason  in  distinction 
from  the  understanding  or  the  discursive  power  of  judging. 

In  the  same  way,  in  a  succession  of  events  or  of  phenomena, 
there  arises  the  idea  of  time.  You  can  suppose  the  succession 
of  events  not  to  exist,  but  you  can  not  conceive  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  time  in  which  the  events  themselves  transpired,  or 
the  phenomena  occurred.  Time,  therefore,  is  the  place  of 
events  as  space  is  the  place  for  matter  in  all  its  forms.  They 
are  both  ideas  of  the  reason.  They  are  both  necessary,  uni- 
versal, infinite.  Adam  Clark  assumes  that  time  and  space  are 
attributes,  qualities,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  subject  in 
which  they  inhere,  and  that  the  subject  itself,  therefore,  is  the 
infinite  God.  This  constitutes  the  famous  a  priori  argument 
for  the  Divine  existence,  which,  after  all,  leaves  the  whole  ques- 
tion resting  on  a  groundless  assumption.  For  there  is  no  proof 
that  time  and  space  are  properties  or  qualities  of  any  thing 
whatsover.  These  philosophers,  who  have  admitted  thus  much, 
in  reference  to  the  faculty  of  reason  in  distinction  from  the 
understanding,  have  never  claimed  for  it  what  is  now  affirmed 
of  it  in  the  treatise  before  us.  These  characteristics  of  it,  as 
now  affirmed,  are  original,  and  the  author  of  this  system  is 
fairly  entitled  to  all  the  honors  of  the  distinction,  if  distinction 
it  be. 

The  subjective  idea  of  reason  in  its  development  pf  form, 
which  means,  of  course,  the  limits  of  extension  in  matter,  ac- 
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cordlijg  to  our  author  begins  in  this  way.  And  let  no  man,  if 
he  have  any  tears,  be  lavish  with  them  now,  or  be  startled  as 
this  Mercury  of  the  reason  binds  on  his  winged  sandals  and  de- 
scends to  the  peaks  of  the  Atlas,  or  as  this  Raphael  of  reason 
from  the  highest  heaven,  comes  down  and  appears  to  the 
philosophers  of  earth,  like  "  another  mom  risen  on  mid-noon/' 
The  reason  has  activities  of  its  own,  says  our  author.  In  the 
spontaneity  of  its  own  functions,  it  moves  through  the  void  in 
pure  space,  constantly  within  the  intuition,  but  let  no  one  ask 
what  this  means,  and  is  thus  perpetually  and  directly  beheld  in 
all  its  progress.  Well,  this  agency,  this  activity,  this  sponta- 
neity of  the  pure  reason,  in  this  field  of  space,  in  its  primitive 
intuition,  makes  a  point,  takes  a  stand  in  this  idea  of  space, 
occupies  a  point  in  the  intuition.  The  void,  says  the  author,  is 
no  longer  empty.  The  elfzevTzXarrttv  power  is  now  at  work 
and  will  soon  have  things  in  shape  as  to  these  forms.  This 
agency,  activity  in  spontaneity,  moves  backwards  and  forwards, 
takes  new  positions,  assumes  new  points,  all  in  this  field  of 
intuition,  in  this  realm  of  infinite  space  which  is  diversity  itself, 
because  any  number  of  points  can  be  taken  in  it.  This 
agency  brings  the  diverse  points  taken  into  conjunction,  and 
makes  its  own  pathway  precise  and  plain  by  collecting  into 
itself  the  points  of  a  continuous  contiguity.  Here,  then,  is  a 
definite  real  form  or  product  of  this  activity  of  the  reason,  this 
agency  in  spontaneity.  This  is  the  starting  point  in  the  sub- 
jective sphere,  says  our  author.  Here  a  definite  real  form,  a 
mathematical  line,  appears.  And  this  line  formed  all  other 
lines  and  surfaces  spring  at  once  into  being  in  the  region  of 
pure  space  in  ideas,  and  thus  become  the  a  priori j  or  subjective 
ground  of  all  possible  forms  which  fill  the  fields  of  space  with 
their  crowded  exhibitions.  The  same  is  asserted  also  of  time, 
which  we  will  not  here  repeat.  The  assertion  is,  that  in  the 
primitive  intuition  of  pure  space  and  time,  nothing  is  conjoined, 
and  thus  no  product  can  be  cognized,  because  nothing  is 
produced.  Such  possible  product  is  the  result  of  the  construc- 
tive agency  of  the  eternal  principle  itself,  the  form  producing 
faculty  and  must  be  effected  by  conjunction. 

The  elements  of  an  a  priori  operation  of  conjunction  are  these. 
In  the  first  place,  the  conjunction  itself  occurs  after  this  manner. 
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The  Intuition  makes  point  one,  and  one,  and  one  in  space  and 
time,  but  this  is  no  product.  But  one  and  one  are  two,  and 
two  and  one  are  three,  and  so  on,  forming  a  conjunction  in  the 
transcendental,  subjective  sphere,  and  this  conjunction  possess- 
ing the  elements  of  unity  in  diversity,  unity  in  plurality,  unity 
in  totality,  and  unity  in  quantity,  becomes  the  primitive  ele- 
ments of  all  possible  forms  or  the  subjective  idea  of  all  possible 
forms  in  pure  space  and  time.  Here  we  have  the  subjective 
idea  of  the  objective  law  of  all  intelligence  of  possible  forms  in 
time  and  space.  Then,  there  is  superadded  to  this,  distinction, 
reality,  particularity,  peculiarity,  quality,  unity  of  self-con- 
sciousness in  order  to  complete  the  subjective  in  the  empirical 
intuitive,  or  in  order  to  realize  the  subjective  idea  of  forms  in 
space  and  time  by  anything  objective  or  separate  from  the 
mind  itself.  All  this  is  necessary,  and  more'  which  we  will  not 
here  detail,  in  order  to  know  what  shape  a  world  can  be  in,  a 
house  built,  a  fort  constructed,  men  made  upright  in  position, 
how  a  cravat  or  a  stock  can  be  fitted,  a  shoe  made,  or  a  bonnet 
or  a  piece  of  crinoline  can  be  fashioned  and  worn.  All  this 
must  be  done  to  know  that  there  can  be  in  mathematics  sugh 
figures  as  triangles,  squares,  parallelograms,  prisms,  cones, 
pyramids,  cylinders,  spheres  and  cubes,  etc.  All  this  speaks 
for  itself  and  gives  a  glimpse,  though  a  feeble  one  it  is  admitted, 
of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  subjective  or  transcendental 
sphere. 

We  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  this  process  of  inquiry 
is  carried  through  all  the  forms  of  sensation,  all  the  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding  and  of  this  lofty  reasoning  power 
itself.  It  spreads  a  bolder  wing  and  enters  the  secret  places  of 
creation  itself  and  dares  to  lay  its  hand  on  what  it  conceives  to 
be  the  process  in  which  matter  itself  and  the  worlds  were  made. 
Matter,  it  declares,  is  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the  infinite 
God  in  counteraction.  This  of  course  will  seem  strange  lan- 
guage to  be  employed  on  such  a  theme.  How  can  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Deity  ever  be  placed  in  counteraction  ?  We  are  to 
remember  that  reason  in  this  system  is  invested  with  lofty 
ftinctions.  It  is  an  eternal  principle,  itself  absolute,  necessary, 
universal,  unconditioned,  while  it  conditions  and  limits  all  things 
else,  even  the  Being  who  speaks  and  it  is  done,  who  commands 
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and  it  stands  fast.  Of  course  Grod  himself  may  come  in 
counteraction  with  such  a  power  and  whenever  he  does,  is  the 
declaration  of  this  philosopher,  the  result  is  the  creation  of 
matter,  and  of  all  things  else  in  conformity  with  the  subjective 
idea,  the  eternal  forms  and  patterns  and  archetypes,  that  are 
given  in  the  reason  itself.  Illustrations  are  given  in  the 
volume  before  us  of  the  cosmogony  of  worlds,  which  resembles 
to  our  apprehension  the  Monbodo  theory  of  man  developed 
from  a  tadpole.  After  the  melting  of  the  pencils  of  ice  that  are 
given  to  illustrate  the  generation  of  matter  and  the  thousand 
forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur  it  assumes,  we  (*ould  not  really 
tell  ourselves,  though  others  may  be  more  fortunate,  whether 
we  were,  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  while  we  were  very 
sure  that  we  were  not  in  the  third  heavens.  To  us  we  confess, 
its  arrogance  seemed  matched  only  by  its  presumption,  and  its 
daring  only  by  its  absurdity.  Yet  the  style  of  composition 
throughout  this  work,  in  its  diction,  is  pure,  chaste,  classic, 
if  you  please,  elegant,  tasteful,  and  is  eminently  suited  to  philo- 
sophical discussions. 

The  treatise  itself  must  have  exacted  from  the  author  a  trib- 
ute of  thinking  and  of  toil  in  writing,  that  must  have  been 
sometimes  a  severe  ordeal  to  flesh  and  to  spirit.  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  study  of  the  choicest  years  of  a  life,  and  its  fruit 
ought  to  have  been  nutritive  to  thought,  useful  in  marking  the 
true  courses  of  philosophic  investigations,  and  not  subversive, 
as  it  is «  of  the  very  foundations  of  scientific  knowledge  in  all 
the  departments  of  moral  and  religious  inquiry.  It  treats  with 
utter  contempt  all  the  treatises  on  natural  theology  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  regards  them  not  merely  as  worthless,  but  as  mis- 
leading the  human  mind  in  reference  to  the  true  methods  of  a 
sound  and  rational  investigation.  All  the  Paleys,  therefore, 
and  the  writers  of  the  Bridge  water  Treatises,  would  have 
spared  their  labors  doubtless,  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  this 
modem  philosophizer  and  opened  their  eyes  on  the  sun  of  the 
pure  and  rational  psychology. 
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ARTICLE  n. 
THREE  THOUSAND  MILES  UP  THE  MISSOURI. 

BT  V.  BARR0V8,  ESQ.,   DAYBNPORT,  IOWA. 

OtJB  wanderings  last  year  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  our  safe 
return  to  the  States,  as  published  in  the  March  and  May  num- 
bers of  this  Review  for  the  current  year,  were  made  by  the  over- 
land route.  This  year,  not  only  for  a  variety  of  scenery  and  a 
more  comfortable  passage,  but  for  safety  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions, we  made  the  trip  by  steamer  on  the  Missouri  River  to 
Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  navigation,  and  thence  across  the 
country  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  Virginia  City  in  Mon- 
tana Territory,  the  place  of  our  destination. 

Our  company  was  a  pleasant  one,  made  up  of  a  few  ladies 
going  out  to  join  their  husbands  in  the  mining  districts,  making 
in  all  a  company  of  about  forty,  including  some  children.  We 
had  under  our  special  charge  four  of  these  ladies  and  some 
children,  just  enough  to  establish  a  responsibility  in  travelling 
a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  consuming  three 
or  four  months  of  time,  and  passing  through  a  country  infested 
with  bands  of  guerillas  and  Indians. 

Ample  stores  being  laid  in  for  so  long  a  voyage  through  an 
uninhabited  country,  we  left  St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  March,  1865,  on  the  steamer  Bertrand,  receiving  the 
silent  adieus  and  last  sad  looks  of  friends  as  they  stood  upon  the 
shore,  to  see  our  little  pioneer  band  cast  off  for  the  long  and 
dangerous  trip. 

More  than  sixty  years  ago  a  similar  scene  was  enacted  upon 
the  same  spot  by  the  intrepid  and  fearless  explorers,  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark,  with  their  hardy  band,  the  £rst  navigators  of 
this  river.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  miles,  the 
country  was  then  unknown  to  them,  but  with  their  Mackinaw 
boats  and  light  batteaux,  they  entered  on  their  toilsome  journeyi 
yet  with  many  doubts  and  fears. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  morning  for  us,  and  but  for  the 
parting  scene  all  on  board  was  full  of  life  and  hope.  Our  little 
Bertrand  glided  away  from  friends  and  home  like  a  thing  of  life. 
A  voyage  to  Europe  is  of  common  occurrence)  and  the  track  of 
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the  ocean  is  wide  and  free  from  rocks  and  quicksands,  but  this 
inland  steaming  of  three  or  four  months  upon  the  crooked , 
muddjy  snaggy,  boiling  Missouri,  is  full  of  hazard,  tiresome, 
and  almost  endless  in  its  passage. 

We  simply  propose  in  this  paper  to  give  incidents  by  the 
way,  a  description  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Indians  who  in- 
habit the  country  through  which  we  pass,  its  military  and 
trading  posts,  and  some  thoughts  on  the  geological  features  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  our  noble  river  begins  its  life.  As 
it  will  serve  our  convenience,  so  it  may  somewhat  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  reader  if  we  allow  our  narrative  to  take  a  little 
of  the  journal  form  and  of  the  present  tense  in  statement. 

Except  in'  very  high  water,  the  Missouri  is  not  navigated  at 
night,  steamers  generally  tying  up  to  the  shore.  The  chan- 
nel is  constantly  changing  and  the  banks  continually  falling  in. 
The  pilot  of  last  year  is  obliged  to  seek  a  new  channel  this 
year,  and  often  compelled  in  low  water  to  make  his  soundings 
from  the  small  boat,  and  feel  his  way  over  new  grounds  and 
into  new  depths. 

We  passed  the  town  of  Lexington  to-day,  March  2 2d,  lo- 
cated on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  once  a  beautiful, 
thriving  city.  It  was  partially  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  by  a  raid  on  it  from  Price  and  his  army.  A  severe  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  which  the  Union  troops  were  compelled  to 
retire.  Many  valuable  houses  were  burned,  and  the  town' 
nearly  destroyed. 

This  portion  of  the. river  is  now  infested  with  bands  of  guer- 
illas, who  are  nightly  committing  depredations  on  the  settlers, 
driving  off  their  stock,  and  robbing  and  murdering  the  citizens. 
Fears  are  entertained  of  an  attack  on  our  boat,  and  we  are  on 
the  constant  watch  against  surprise,  anchoring  out  in  the  stream 
at  night,  and  keeping  up  a  strong  guard.  Our  passengers  are 
all  well  armed,  and  the  boat  has  forty  Enfield  rifles  well  loaded, 
a  thoilsand  rounds  of  ammunition  and  a  small  cannon,  furnished 
us  from  the  State  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  as  a  protection  against 
guerillas  and  Indians. 

A  few  hours  brings  us  to  Leavenworth  City,  a  beautiful  and 
growing  place  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the  river,  two  and  a  half 
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miles  below  old  Fort  Leavenworth,  one  of  the  first  military 
posts  on  this  river. 

The  willows,  the  first  monitors  of  spring,  just  begin  to  show 
their  buds,  and  the  gently  sloping  bluffs  around  Leavenworth 
are  putting  on  their  green  attire  from  the  .early  sprouting  of  the 
blue  grass.  Stem  winter  has  cast  off  her  snowy  mantle,  and 
spring,  the  most  joyous  season  of  the  year,  is  just  beginning 
to  awaken  from  her  long  slumber.  We  can  now  come  on  deck, 
look  about  into  the  early  dawn  and  drink  in  the  beauties  of  the 
wakening  day.  It  is  true  the  blue  bird  has  not  come,  and  the 
songsters  of  the  forest  have  not  begun  their  glad  notes,  but  we 
can  inhale  the  freshness  of  nature,  and  quaff  with  delight  the 
first  breeze  of  spring. 

Passing  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of  that  river,  with  some 
little  towns  upon  either  side,  we  come  to  St.  Joseph,  a  flourish- 
ing city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  connected  with  the 
Mississippi  by  railway  to  Hannibal  and  Quincy.  This  place 
was  once  a  great  outfitting  post  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  and 
overland  California  emigrants,  the  fur  trade,  etc.  It  contains 
many  fine  buildings  both  public  and  private,  with  a  population 
of  some  six  thousand. 

Coilncil  Bluffs,  a  place  of  some  five  thousand  inhabitants  on 
the  Iowa  side  of  the  river,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  land- 
ing, greets  us  on  the  30th  of  March.  This  was  the  old  Mor- 
mon town  of  Kanesville,  and  is  now  a  very  thriving  city,  having 
a  large  farming  country  around  it,  well  settled. 

Omaha  is  located  across  the  river  about  five  miles  above,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  situated  towns  on  the  Missouri  Kiver  for  fii- 
ture  prospects.  Its  position  in  regard  to  the  great  western 
thoroughfare  is  good,  being  on  a  direct  line  with  Chicago,  Da- 
vepport,  DesMoines,  Council  Bluffs,  Fort  Kearny,  Salt  Lake 
and  California.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  commences  here, 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  which  is  to  be  finished  by  the  1st 
of  July,  1866.  Omaha  now  contains  about  five  thousand  in- 
habitants and  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade,  not  only  with  its 
home  population  but  with  the  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Montana 
mines  and  Salt  Lake. 

This  place  we  leave  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  March 
and  tie  up  our  boat  at  the  little  town  of  Florence,  Nebraska, 
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the  8ame  night.  This  is  the  remaing  of  an  old  Mormon  town, 
called  Winter  Quarters  by  them,  it  being  the  place  of  gathering 
for  that  body,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  plains  for  Great  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  home  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

We  left  here  at  daylight,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  about  fifty  five  miles  above  by  water  and  twenty 
two  by  land,  our  boat,  the  new  and  pretty  little  Bertrand, 
struck  a  snag  on  her  larboard  side  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
went  down  in  twelve  feet  water.  The  most  of  the  passengers  at 
the  time  were  lounging  on  their  berths,  or  sitting  about  the  boat, 
reading  and  conversing.  Thus  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  our 
peaceful  little  home  was  changed  into  fright,  confusion,  and  al. 
most  despair,  our  plans  for  the  future  were  all  changed,  and 
each  was  eager  to  save  himself  from  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
Missouri.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  we  were  sailing 
along  with  hopes  of  a  quick  passage,  not  even  dreaming  of  dis- 
aster, but  in  five  minutes,  some  had  lost  their  all,  and  others  such 
articles  as  were  indispensable  for  the  trip. 

The  Missouri  River,  from  its  constant  changes  in  its  channel 
and  the  caving  of  its  banks,  carrying  with  it  trees  whose  roots 
soon  become  fastened  in  the  sands  on  the  bottom,  is  a  river  of 
snags.  The  tops  of  the  trees  are  soon  worn  and  broken  so 
that  they  become  pointed,  and  always  lying  with  the  current, 
they  are  elevated  in  general  to  the  surface.  Sometimes  the 
whole  tree  becomes  submerged  and  out  of  sight.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  one  that  the  Bertrand  struck.  It  was  a  sub- 
mergexi  log.  The  scene  on  board  for  a  time  was  very  exciting. 
Ignorant  of  the  depth  of  water  in  which  the  boat  lay,  and  the 
depth  to  which  she  might  go,  all  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
She  soon  struck  bottom  and  commenced  to  careen  over  into  deep 
water,  when  the  chairs,  tables  and  other  furniture  of  the  cabin 
were  thrown  to  one  side ;  glass  ware,  crockery,  skylight  windows, 
and  glass  doors  of  the  cabin  were  broken  as  the  creaking,  labor- 
ing vessel  was  parting  and  straining  her  timbers  in  rolling  over. 
The  screams  of  women  and  cries  of  children  for  a  time  passed 
description,  and  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  who  have 
experienced  such  a  disaster.  Many  jumped  overboard  and 
swam  for  the  shore,  others  made  their  way  as  best  they  could 
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for  the  hurricane  deck  and  pilot  house,  while  others  stood  in 
mute  despair 9  speechless  and  powerless. 

The  scene  was  soon  over^  and  the  boat  rested  on  a  ridge  of 
sand  in  water  twelve  feet  deep  and  running  off  into  twenty  feet 
on  the  starboard  side,  being  about  thirty  feet  from  the  shore. 

The  boat's  yawl  was  got  ready  immediately  after  she  struck, 
and  a  line  made  fast  on  the  shore,  when  it  returned  and  com* 
menced  taking  off  the  passengers,  who  had  gathered  upon  the 
bow  of  the  boat.  The  gang  planks  were  soon  floated  to  the 
stern,  and  a  staging  made  from  the  guards  of  the  ladies'  cabin 
to  the  shore,  when  all  were  taken  off  in  safety,  and  landed  on 
a  sandy  beach,  four  miles  from  any  inhabitants  or  shelter. 

We  were  on  the  west,  or  Nebraska  side  of  the  river.  The 
little  town  of  De  Soto  was  some  five  miles  distant.  A  runner 
was  sent  for  teams  to  convey  the  passengers  to  a  place  of  shelter 
for  the  night,  while  others  were  soon  engaged  in  erecting  tem- 
porary shelter  for  such  as  were  obliged  to  remain. 

A  few  of  the  ladies  and  children  were  sent  off  before  night, 
but  the  greater  number  of  the  passengers  remained  upon  the 
ground.  The  crew  of  the  boat  were  soon  at  work  removing 
freight  from  the  wreck,  out  of  which  the  walls  of  rooms  twenty 
feet  square  were  soon  made  and  covered  with  tarpaulings.  Car- 
pets and  furniture  of  the  boat  were  brought  on  shore,  and  bed- 
ding from  the  state  rooms,  some  stoves  set  up,  and  the  people 
made  comfortable  for  the  night. 

The  cook  house,   being  on  the  boiler  deck,  was  not  sub-  ^ 
merged,  and  its  stove  and  fixtures  soon  erected  on  shore  and  in 
full  operation.     There  were  ample  boat-stores   saved,  and   a 
good  supper  was  smoking  upon  our  dining  table  before  the  sun 

No  goods  stored  on  the  boiler  deck  or  in  the  ladies'  cabin 
were  wet,  except  such  as  rolled  off  when  the  boat  careened ; 
but  the  freight  on  the  main  deck,  and  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  mostly  groceries,  was  nearly  a 
total  loss.  The  boat,  valued  at  forty  thousand  dollars,  was 
partially  insured,  and  the  freight  generally.  All  was  turned 
over  to  the  Underwriters  on  Insurance,  who  must  have  lost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

In  about  five  days,  the  steamer  U.  S.  Grant,  belonging  to 
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the  Bame  company  which  owned  the  Bertrand,  came  along,  and 
all  who  could,  and  desired,  were  reshipped  on  her  for  Fort 
Benton,  with  such  of  their  effects  as  were  saved  from  oar  unfor- 
tunate boat.      She  became  a  perfect  wreck. 

We  returned  to  Omaha  with  the  ladies  and  children  in  our 
charge,  where  they  remained  with  friends  until  we  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  purchased  another  stock  of  goods,  and  shipped  them 
on  the  steamer  fioanoke,  with  nearly  the  same  officers  and  crew 
that  were  on  the  Bertrand.  She  left  St.  Louis  on  the  2d  of 
May,  and  on  the  13th  we  all  took  passage  again  at  Omaha  for 
Fort  Benton. 

On  this  boat  we  have  some  thirty  passengers,  with  a  freight 
of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

We  passed  the  wreck  of  the  Bertrand  this  afternoon,  May 
14th,  and  also  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Cora,  snagged  five 
days  since,  and  a  total  loss ;  though  no  lives  were  sacrificed. 

We  passed  the  wreck  of  another  steamer  to-day,  the.  15th, 
the  E.  O.  Stanard,  snagged  yesterday,  and  took  off  some  of  the 
passengers,  of  which  she  had  about  forty.  Also  passed  the  B. 
P.  Converse  with  shaft  broken,  thirty  days  out  from  St.  Louis, 
bound  for  the  Mountains.  These  boats  were  all  bound  for  Fort 
Benton  with  heavy  freights  and  passengers.  Boats  sunk  in  the 
Missouri  generally  become  a  total  loss,  as  they  fill  so  quick  with 
sand  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  them. 

We  are  now  in  the  worst  portion  of  the  Missouri  river  for 
navigation.  From  Omaha  to  Sioux  City,  or  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Sioux  River,  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  the 
river  spreads  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  varying  in  width 
irom  a  quarter  to  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  one  to  twenty  miles 
between  its  main  bluffa.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  its  channel 
narrow  and  full  of  snags.  When  once  above  this  section  we 
are  comparatively  safe  from  snags,  and  the  scenery  on  its  banks 
grows  more  interesting. 

One  day  more  brings  us  to  Blackbird's  Hill,  a  beautiful  point 
of  bluff  on  the  Nebraska  side  of  the  river.  It  is  in  the  general 
range  of  the  shore  bluffs,  but  rounded  up  about  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  level,  and  overlooks  the  Missouri  River 
for  miles.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  grave  of  a  noted  chief  of  the 
Omaha  Indians,  called  Blackbird.     By  bis  own  command  he 
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was  buried  there,  sitting  on  his  favorite  war  horse,  which  was 
enclosed  alive  in  the  grave  of  his  cruel  master.  It  was  an  act 
of  barbarism  on  the  part  of  Blackbird  to  exact  of  his  tribe  such 
a  deed  at  his  death  ;  but  the  wily  chief  had  something  more  in 
mind  than  Indian  superstition.  It  was  in  keeping,  too,  with  the 
many  bloody  acts  of  his  whole  wicked  life. 

The  legendary  history  of  this  chief  is  obtained  mostly  from 
traders  and  trappers,  and  is  endorsed  by  some  of  the  patriarchs 
of  the  tribe  now  living,  who  have  become  civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized. There  are  several  versions  of  the  story,  but  all  tend, 
in  th^  main,  to  the  same  end.  Blackbird  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  man  of  ambition,  cruelty  and  blood,  fond  of  pow- 
er, intrigue  and  full  of  subtlety,  and  would  resort  to  any  means 
however  wicked  to  accomplish  his  ends.  Whether  his  chief- 
tamship  was  hereditary  or  not,  he  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
his  power  and  influence  over  his  tribe  in  opposition  to  his  polit- 
ical enemies.  He  resorted  therefore  to  the  scheme  of  playing 
upon  the  superstitions  of  his  race,  and  turned  prophet,  pro- 
claiming himself  in  communication  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
professing  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  great  Kitch-a-Manitou 
of  the  Red  Man.  He  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  trad- 
ers, and  learned  much  from  them,  who  are  in  general  unscru- 
pulous and  unprincipled,  to  further  his  designs  to  maintain  his 
power.  He  was  taught  the  nature  and  use  of  poison  and  learn- 
ed to  use  it,  so  that  when  his  mandate  was  disobeyed,  or  his 
views  interfered  with  by  aspiring  men  of  his  tribe,  their  death 
was  prophecied,  and  it  was  always  sure  to  take  plaoe,  and  often 
at  the  time  and  plaoe  foretold  by  him.  Thus  he  became  re- 
nowned, was  reverenced  by  his  tribe,  and  feared  by  his  enemies, 
reigning  with  savage  tyranny  over  them  until  his  death,  in  old 
age.  It  is  said  that  he  administered  a  dose  of  arsenic  to  the 
very  man  who  had  taught  him  its  use.  His  ambition  for  power 
and  his  love  of  fame  never  left  him,  and  when  his  aged  foot- 
steps were  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  prophecied  his 
own  death,  appointing  the  day,  and  summoning  his  whole  tribe 
to  witness  his  demise,  and  assist  at  his  burial.  The  day  arrived 
and  with  it  came  sickness  and  sudden  death.  The  directions 
given  by  him  as  to  his  burial  were  faithfully  performed  by  his 
tribe.     The  place  selected  by  him  was  the  beautiful  rounded 
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bluff  we  are  now  pasaing,  rising  aboye  the  general  range  nearly 
three  hundred  feet. 

The  tribe  of  the  Omahas  assembled  at  the  chiefs  wigwam, 
situated  in  a  little  yallej  near  by,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  Indian  superstition  they  slowly  bore  the  remains  of 
their  tyrant  chief  up  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hill  of  death,  fol- 
lowed by  his  milk-white  steed  of  noble  bearing,  richly  capar- 
isoned for  the  sacrifice.  Amid  the  wailings  and  deep  lamenta- 
tions of  his  people,  they  brought  him  to  his  place  of  rest. 

The  warriors  and  principal  men  of  his  tribe  now  approached 
to  decorate  the  body  and  prepare  the  horse  for  his  living  grave. 
The  palms  of  their  hands  were  painted  over  with  vermillion,  and 
stamped  on  the  snowy  sides  of  the  passive  and  innocent  victim, 
the  totem  of  the  chief  was  inscribed  on  the  breast  of  the  horse 
in  rude  but  meaning  characters.  The  scalps,  taken  in  war, 
were  fiutened  to  the  bits  of  his  bridle,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  Indian  war  horse  were  attached  to  the  unsuspecting  beas- 
that  now  stood  fast^ied  to  a  stake  on  the  top  of  the  mound. 

The  lifeless  form  of  the  chieftain,  dressed  in  full  warrior  cost 
tume,  was  next  placed  on  his  back,  and  made  fast  by  the  fibrous 
strings  of  the  bass  wood.  His  bow  and  his  arrow  were  place, 
in  one  hand,  while  his  shield  and  quiver  were  slung  across  his 
shoulder.  His  pipe  and  medicine  bag  were  placed  in  his  left 
hand,  with  the  flint  and  steel,  that  he  might  smoke  on  his  way 
to  the  good  hunting  grounds. 

A  pouch  of  dried  buffalo  meat  was  hung  to  the  saddle  bow, 
that  he  might  not  be  hungry  on  his  way.  On  his  head  waved 
the  glossy  plumes  of  the  bald  eagle,  while  his  leggings  and  moc- 
casons  were  wrought  in  most  exquisite  skill,  with  the  colored 
quills  of  the  porcupine  and  the  finest  fibres  of  the  Indian  moss 
tress.  Thus  prepared,  the  ceremony  of  burial  commenced.  A 
wall  of  turf  and  rock  was  built  up  around  the  unsuspecting  ani- 
mal and  night  and  the  solemn  work  went  on,  until  the  light  of 
day  was  shut  out  from  the  doomed  victim  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. The  work  was  completed,  and  the  noble  war  horse  left 
to  die  by  starvation,  bearing  his  barbarous  master  in  dumb  and 
dismal  silence,  to  gratify  a  vain  ambition,  and  leave  a  name  that 
should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  great.  We  visited  this 
spot  many  years  ago,  when  the  story  was  told  us ;  and  while  the 
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remains  were  yet  fresh  and  yisible.  To  this  day  the  Omahas 
keep  the  place  sacred  by  a  white  flag  raised  on  the  top  of  the 
mound,  showing  the  last  resting-place  of  the  great  chief,  Black- 
bird. 

This  tribe  of  Indians  still  occupy  a  strip  of  land  along  the 
river  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  ten  wide.  Their  village  and 
mission  grounds  are  but  a  short  distance  from  the  mound.  They 
number  about  one  thousand,  are  somewhat  civilized,  and  have  a 
school  and  church.  Fifty  children  are  allowed  instruction  at 
the  mission  school,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination.  This  is  called  the 
Omaha  Reserve. 

The  Ponka  Indians,  about  a  thousand  in  number  and  now 
living  upon  a  reserve  some  two  hundred  miles  above  on  this 
river,  were  once  a  part  of  this  tribe ;  but,  owing  to  some  diffi- 
culty, a  division  was  had,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  followed 
the  chief  Ponka. 

The  Winnebago  Indians,  originally  from  Illinois,  then  settled 
on  the  Neutral  Grounds  of  Iowa,  from  which  they  were  removed 
to  Blue  Earth  River,  Minnesota,  are  now  living  with  the  Oma* 
has.  At  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  massacre  by  the  Annuity 
Sioux,  the  Winnebagoes  were  supposed  to  sympathize  with 
them,  and  the  settlers  becoming  suspicious,  they  were  removed 
with  the  Sioux  to  their  Reserve  one  hundred  miles  above  Fort 
Randall. 

They  became  dissatisfied  in  living  with  the  Sioux,  and  a  del- 
egation visited  the  Omahas  last  fall,  when  arrangements  were 
made  between  them  for  a  permanent  residence,  subject  however 
to  the  sanction  of  Government.  We  met  the  last  emigration 
of  them  this  day,  about  twelve  canoe  loads,  on  their  way  to  the 
Omaha  Reserve. 

These  several  tribes  have  had  their  numbers  so  diminished  by 
wars  with  the  Sioux,  the  Pawnees  and  other  tribes,  that  they 
can  no  longer  venture  out  to  hunt  the  buffalo  and  other  game, 
and  are  compelled  more  from  the  force  of  circumstances  than 
the  love  of  it,  to  adopt  civilized  life,  and  the  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture for  a  living.  We  knew  the  Winnebagoes  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  their  mission  and  school  were  flourishing 
under  the  superinteadence  of  the  Rev.  David  Lowry  at  Fort 
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Atkinson  on  Turkey  River,  Iowa,  and  are  compelled  to  say  that 
their  improvement,  as  a  tribe,  in  civilized  life,  is  truly  dis-^ 
couraging. 

We  passed  to-day,  May  18th,  Sargent's  Bluffs,  located  above 
the  mouth  of  Little  Soldier  River,  and  just  below  Floyed's 
River. 

One  of  the  most  elevated  and  picturesque  of  this  range  of 
bluff*^  has  become  noted  as  the  spot  where  Sergeant  Floyed,  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  up  this  river,  was  buried,  and  is  known 
as  Floyed's  Grave.  It  is  upon  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  and  only  five  miles  below  Sioux  City. 

In  1803,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  border  settle- 
ments of  Missouri  extended  but  little  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  St.  Charles  was  an  out-poet,  Lewis  and  Clark  were 
sent  by  our  Government  to  explore  the  Missouri  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Columbia  Kver  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  an  undertaking  at  that  day  considered  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  at  this  place  that  Sergeant  Floyed,  one 
of  the  company,  died,  and  the  body  was  carried  to  the  top  of 
this  bluff"  and  buried.  In  1855,  while  on  an  exploring  tour 
in  the  North  West,  we  visited  this  spot,  and  found  the  cedar 
post  yet  standing  that  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave. 
Though  somewhat  decayed,  we  hewed  off  portions  that  were 
sound,  and  preserved  them  as  relics,  showing  the  durability  of 
the  red  cedar,  it  being  fifty  two  years  old.  The  entry  upon  the 
journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the  occasion  was  that  Sergeant 
Floyed  was  a  ''  worthy  man  and  a  faithful  soldier.^  Fifty  long 
years  have  rolled  away  smce  he  was  laid  in  his  lonely  grave 
amid  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness,  with  no  human  voice  to 
break  the  dismal  silence,  or  speak  the  name  of  the  sleeper  on 
this  beautiful  bluff. 

Of  how  little  importance  was  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  considered  at  the  time,  even  by  our  Government ;  and 
how  poorly  rewarded'  for  all  their  trials  and  sufferings  by  the 
old  fogy  administration  of  that  day.  Government  even  refused 
to  publish  an  account  of  the  expedition,  and  copies  of  it  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  public  or  private  library.  Never 
was  an  expedition  made  that  opened  up  to  the  world  an  un- 
known country  of  such  vital  importance  aa  thia«    It  revealed 
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the  numeroufl  tribes  of  Indians  and  their  condition,  never  be- 
fore known,  and  rivers  and  mountains  that  have  since  become 
renowned  and  valuable  for  their  mineral  wealth.    . 

The  description  of  country  through  which  they  passed  is  so 
accurate  and  definite  that  none  can  mistake  their  great  land- 
marks, especially  on  the  Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Madison  and  Wisdom  Rivers.  Some  of  the  more  aged  moun- 
tain Indians  well  remember  them,  as  being  the  first  white»men 
that  ever  visited  their  country,  and  point  out  with  certainty  the 
places  of  their  encampment,  show  medals  and  presents  given 
them.  The  names  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  other  officers  of  the 
expedition  are  borne  by  many  a  Flat  Head  warrior,  a  Black- 
foot  brave,  or  a  chieftain  Crow. 

Sioux  Gty  is  a  village  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  in  Iowa.  This  place  was  commenced  in 
1853.  The  establishment  of  a  U.  S.  Land  office  here  gave  it  a 
start,  and  being  made  the  terminus  of  the  Dubuque  and  Pacific 
Bailroad,  it  has  become  a  place  of  importance,  enjoying  a 
good  trade  from  a  rich  and  agricultural  country  around  it,  and 
it  is  destined  to  be  a  point  of  interest.  Three  miles  above  here 
the  Big  Sioux  River  enters  on  the  right,  the  separating  line 
between  Iowa  and  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  into  which  we  now 
enter.  Here  we  leave  civilization,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and 
enter  on  our  journey  almost  anew,  dependent  on  our  own 
resources,  cutting  our  own  wood  and  hunting  our  own  channel. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  River  coming  in  on  the  east, 
we  find  at  the  mouth  of  i|;  a  small  settlement  just  begun*. 

On  the  21st  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Yancton,  the  capital  of 
Dakota  Territory,  prettily  situated  on  high  rolling  prairie,  with 
some  three  hundred  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country.  The  river  bottom  here  begins  to  contract, 
and  bluffs,  from  one  to  three  hundred  feet  rise  on  both  sides, 
with  many  green  and  beautiful  slopes.  In  places  indications  of 
coal  appear.  Lignite  crops  out,  with  shale  and  slate,  and  the 
cretaceous  formations  appear  which  are  to  be  seen  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  But  few  Indians  are  to  be  seen,  as  we  pass  along 
through  their  country.  The  river  is  becoming  quite  free  from 
snags,  and  the  change  fi'om  the  monotony  of  the  river  below,  to 
the  more  shapely  and  less  snaggy  stream  here,  gives  us  much 
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pleasure.  We  see  a  few  settlers'  cabins  dotting  the  shores «  but 
they  are  very  scarce.  The  river  banks  and  islands  are  well 
timbered ;  but  all  with  the  never  failing  cotton-wood,  A  few 
stunted  cedars  grow  on  the  rocky  bluffs ;  but  no  oak,  hickory, 
or  other  hard  wood  is  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  river  as 
yet. 

We  are  now  in  the  country  of  the  Yancton  Sioux  Indians,  a 
few  of  whom  we  saw  last  evening  while  taking  in  wood.  These 
are  the  best  dressed  Indians,  the  most  intelligent,  athletic  and 
cleanly  that  we  have  yet  seen,  except  at  the  Omaha  Mission. 
It  is  a  disheartening  truth,  and  humiliating,  too,  that  so  soon  as 
we  find  the  Indian  on  his  own  soil,  away  from  the  haunts  and 
vices  of  the  white  man,  we  see  more  of  that  nobleness  of  char- 
acter, of  that  original  dignity,  cleanliness  of  person,  and  moral 
tone  attributed  to  him  by  the  true  historian. 

We  passed  the  site  for  a  town  to  be  called  Niobrarah  this 
morning.  May  23d,  some  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
river  by  that  name.  Three  or  four  houses  had  been  erected, 
and  the  speculation  seems  to  have  died  out.  Some  soldiers  were 
encamped  there,  probably  on  a  march.  The  Niobrarah  Kiver, 
or  Sunning  Water,  a  stream  of  about  eight  rods  in  width,  com- 
ing into  the  Missouri  from  the  west,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Bising  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  Black  Hills,  it  traverses  a 
rich  and  level  country,  with  good  timber,  and  said  to  be  well 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  Ponka  Indians  live  on  a 
Keserve  about  forty  miles  up  this  river.  They  were  once  a  part 
*of  the  Omahas. 

The  Agency  of  the  Yancton  Sioux  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  IVIr.  Conger,  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  being  their  agent. 
There  are  about  twenty-three  hundred  of  this  band,  many  of 
whom  are  encamped  here.  They  are  peaceable  and  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  whites,  and  are  said  not  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  Minnesota  massacre  as  they  were  charged  to  have 
been.  The  agency  is  fortified,  and  has  a  few  soldiers  to  keqp 
the  post. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Bandall  in  the  afternoon,  and  spent  an 
hour  or  more.  This  is  a  fortified  military  post  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  built  in  1856  and  1857,  and  was  in  comr 
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tnand  of  the  lamented  Gten.  Lyon  at  one  time.  It  is  well 
located  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  slightly  elevated  plateau 
of  ground,  with  a  grove  of  dmber  in  front.  It  is  now  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Pollock,  with  five  companies  of  Iowa  sol- 
diers. On  our  arrival,  soldiers  and  Indians  thronged  the  land- 
ing, eager  for  war  news,  newspapers  or  any  thing  to  break  the 
monotony  of  camp  life.  There  are  no  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try, no  amusements  for  the  soldier,  and  he  becomes  like  the 
savage,  listless  and  lazy,  stupefied  with  sleep  and  tobacco,  long- 
ing for  his  release  trom  service,  and  the  sweets  of  home  and 
friends. 

The  navigation  of  this  river  is  far  more  difficult  than  we  at 
first  apprehended.  It  seems  different  from  any  other  on  the 
continent,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  Its  channel  is  everywhere, 
and  nowhere,  shifted  and  turned  in  every  direction,  or  spread 
over  the  whole  area. 

How  unlike  the  clear,  smooth,  placid  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  a  known  and  unchanging  channel.  For  hours  and 
even  days  we  are  compelled  to  spar  and  work  the  vessel  over 
bars  formed  in  a  night,  and  ride  in  constant  fear  of  snags  and 
sand  bars. 

The  color  of  the  water  is  like  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee, 
with  sugar  and  cream  In  it.  Its  density  and  opacity  may 
be  readily  imagined,  when  the  fact  is  stated  that  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver placed  in  a  glass  of  its  water  can  not  be  seen  through 
an  inch  of  the  liquid ;  and  this  not  at  a  time  of  rise  or  freshet, 
but  when  it  is  in  ordinary  condition.  Yet  it  is  considered  good 
and  healthy.  It  settles  readily  by  throwing  in  a  handful  of 
meal,  flour  or  alum.  Filterers  are  generally  used  on  all  the 
steamers  that  navigate  this  river,  and  when  the  water  is  once 
settled  it  is  clear,  sweet  and  palatable. 

We  have  been  passing  to-day,  the  24th,  a  range  of  hlutb 
about  one  hundred  feet  high,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river, 
and  are  in  general  almost  perpendicular,  showing  the  strata 
of  their  composition  very  plainly.  The  boat  landed  at  several 
of  them,  giving  us  ample  time  for  examination.  They  sre 
of  the  cretaceous  formation  but  exhibit  strata  of  gypsum,  run- 
ning for  miles,  and  in  some  places  cropping  out  in  large  quanti- 
ties.    It  is  found  in  broad  foliated  plates,  and  in  the  alabaster 
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fonn  of  compact  masses.  None  of  the  colored  varieties,,  as 
yet,  have  been  found,  but  some  very  pure  white  specimens. 
The  vein  exposed  here  is  very  thin,  not  sufficient  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ornamental  articles,  but  of  a  purity  equal  to  much  of 
the  alabaster  used  at  the  present  day. 

Indications  of  coal  are  good.  Lignite,  slate  and  shale  have 
been  plenty  for  a  hundred  miles  back.  Mica  is  found  in  abun- 
dance along  the  bluffs  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  White 
River,  which  we  pass  to-day.  The  weather  has  become  settled, 
and  is  quite  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  with  cool  nights 
and  mornings.  But  little  game  appears  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  yet,  and  but  few  Indians  are  seen.  A  few  cat-fish  are 
taken  at  night,  the  only  fish  that  inhabit  this  river.  We  are 
now  in  the  latitude  of  44  degrees  20  minutes. 

We  have  been  for  the  last  four  days,  or  since  the  24th, 
laying  up  waiting  for  the  river  to  rise,  being  unable  to  get  over 
sand  bars ;  but  this  evening  we  arrived  at  Fort  Thompson, 
formerly  called  Usher's  Landing.  This  little  military  post 
was  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  1863,  on  lands  set 
apart  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  future  residence  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  of  Minnesota,  the  Santee  or  Annuity  band,  that 
were  engaged  in  the  massacre  of  the  whites  in  that  Territory  in 
August,  1862.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  an 
agent  here  to  select  lands,  with  instructions  to  locate  them  with- 
in one  hundred  miles  of  Fort  Randall,  which  was  done  on  a 
beautiful  rich  bottom,  just  above  the  mouth  of  Crow  Creek. 

The  fort  is  a  stockade,  enclosing  four  hundred  feet  square, 
made  of  red  cedar  posts  fifteen  feet  in  height  set  in  the  ground, 
with  bastions  made  of  logs  two  stories  high,  and  mounted  with 
cannon.  The  post  is  kept  by  one  company  of  soldiers,  and  the 
agency,  the  mission,  sutler  and  trader,  form  the  white  popula- 
tion, while  there  are  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. 

These  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  Santee,  or  Annuity  Sioux, 
who  were  taken  prisoners  by  Gen.  Sully,  after  the  massacre. 
Three  hundred  and  ten  of  their  head  warriors  were  condemned 
to  be  hung  for  this  brutal  outrage,  thirty-eight  of  whom  paid 
the  penalty  on  the  gallows  at  Mankato,  Minnesota,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862.  The  balance  of  the  condemned  Indians  were  sent  to 
Camp  McClellan,  Davenport,  Iowa,  in  May,  1863,  where  they ' 
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8till  are,  having  their  punishment  commuted  from  death  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  by  President  Lincoln.  The  remnants  of 
the  band  taken  were  composed  of  their  old  men,  friendly  In- 
dians, the  women  and  children  of  the  tribe. 

The  Winnebagoes,  who  were  settled  at  the  time  of  the  massa- 
cre, on  Blue  Earth  River,  Minnesota,  near  these  Sioux,  were 
supposed  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  removed  here  at  the 
same  time,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  their  location,  a  part 
of  them  descended  the  river  last  fall  and  settled  on  the  Omaha 
Beserve,  below  Sioux  City,  with  consent  of  that  tribe ;  the 
balance  of  these  Indians  we  met  a  few  days  since  on  their  way 
down,  in  twelve  canoes,  with  men,  women  and  children,  dogs, 
bales  and  bundles,  piled  up  until  it  seemed  impossible  that  their 
frail  barks  could  navigate  such  a  stream,  with  such  a  load. 
They  landed,  while  our  steamer  passed,  for  fear  of  accident. 

The  mission  and  school  of  this  band  of  the  Sioux  is  the 
same  that  was  established  among  them  in  Minnesota,  by  Dr* 
Williamson,  and  is  now  under  the  care  and  superintendency 
here  of  his  son,  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Williamson.  There  are  about 
seventy-five  scholars,  and  the  mission  is  doing  well. 

The  river  has  changed  much  lately,  there  being  a  rise,  and 
sand  bars  and  snags  having  disappeared,  we  plough  our  way 
against  a  stiff  current  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour.  The 
country  seems  to  have  changed  altogether  since  we  left  Fort 
Bandall.  We  are  passing  now  some  beautiful  sloping  bluffs, 
and  the  river  is  inclined  to  keep  within  its  banks. 

Death  has  followed  and  overtaken  us  here  in  the  wilderness. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Orr,  a  passenger,  died  last  night,  June  1st,  of  con- 
sumption. He  was  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  St.  Louis.  His  disease  was  hereditary,  and  for  ten 
years  he  had  suffered,  and  seen  many  of  his  relatives  laid  away 
in  the  grave  by  the  same  disease.  Although  he  cherished  no 
hopes  of  recovery,  he  thought  a  removal  to  the  mountains  with 
his  family  of  four  children  might  be  of  benefit  to  them,  and  he 
undertook  the  task,  with  but  little  hope  of  living  to  get  there. 
His  wife  has  brothers  living  on  Hell  Gate  Biver,  and  will  meet 
the  bereaved  family  at  Fort  Benton.  We  buried  him  this 
morning  on  a  beautiful  headland,  formed  by  a  junction  of  the 
Big  Chienne  Biver  with  the  Missouri.     It  was  a  solemn  ooca- 
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sion  for  the  passengers  of  the  Roanoke,  and  truly  afflicting  to 
her,  who  had  for  many  years  watched  with  care  and  tenderness  , 
the  declining  health  of  her  beloved  husband.  His  mental  facul- 
ties were  bright  and  clear,  even  until  death,  reflecting  through 
all  his  sufferings  the  beauties  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
had  long  professed.  The  boat  landed,  a  grave  was  dug  on  a 
beautiful  rounded  bluff,  and  we  laid  him  in  his  last  resting  place, 
trusting  that  in  the  bright  morning  of  the  resurrection  he  will 
not  be  forgotten,  although  his  grave  is  in  the  wilderness,  far 
away  from  civilization. 

We  passed  old  Port  Pierre  yesterday,  one  of  the  first  trading 
posts  built  by  the  American  Fur  Company  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation, 
and  once  did  an  immense  business  in  the  fur  trade  with  the  dif- 
ferent bands  of  these  Indians..  It  is  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
river,  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  considered  the 
half-way  post  to  the  mountains.  It  has  recently  been  aban- 
doned. Its  location  is  beautiful,  on  a  plain  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  with  green  sloping  bluffs,  and  has  been 
the  theatre  of  some  very  exciting  events. 

Here  gathered  the  Indians  from  all  the  various  bands  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Sioux,  that  extends  from  the  Mississippi 
on  the  east  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  to 
sell  their  peltries  and  furs. 

The  strength  and  power  of  this  tribe  are  not  generally  known. 
There  are  upwards  of  forty  bands,  each  having  a  chief,  yet  all 
acknowledging  one  superior,  to  whom  all  are  subject.  There 
are  two  grand  divisions  of  this  nation  of  Indians,  called  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Sioux.  The  former  have  do- 
minion over  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  latter  over  the 
Missouri  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  is  not, 
probably,  a  finer  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  continent  in  athletic 
proportions,  dress,  and  moral  principles,  when  found  in  their 
native  wilds.  They  abound  in  horses,  and  are  great  hunters. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  the  amount  of  skins  and  furs  produced 
by  them  in  one  year.  Take  for  instance  the  year  1848,  when 
buffalo  and  other  game  were  plenty.  There  were  received  at 
the  warehouses  in  St.  Louis,  shipped  by  the  Fur  Company,  one 
iiundred  and.  ten  thousand  buffalo  robes,  and  twenty  thousand 
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elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  beaver,  mink,  otter,  martin,  and  foxy 
and  twenty-five  thousand  buffalo  tongues.  ^ 

The  buffalo  have  been  thinned  in  numbers  by  the  constant 
drain  upon  them,  and  still  more  by  their  onward  march  towards 
the  setting  sun,  the  vanguard  of  that  dwindling  army,  the  Ked 
Man,  whose  destiny  is  to  follow  their  trail,  and  whose  sure  fate 
is  that  of  the  buffalo,  for  both  flee  alike  before  the  march  of  civ- 
ilization. For  nearly  tliirty  years  spent  in  the  West,  we  have 
come  more  or  less  in  coutact  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  vast  plains  lying  about  and  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  their  life,  history, 
and  destiny  have  been  subjects  of  deep  and  painful  study.  A 
once  powerful  nation  spread  over  a  vast  territory,  their  history 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  investigation,  and  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
barbarism,  and  now  their  national  existence  has  almost  expired ; 
nearly  their  entire  domain  has  been  vn'ested  from  them  by  the 
hand  of  civilized  man  within  the  space  of  three  hundred  years ; 
and  ten  millions  of  these  sons  of  the  forest  now  sleep  in  graves 
made  by  the  firewater,. the  bayonet,  the  small-pox,  and  other 
evils  communicated  to  them  by  the  enlightened  pale-faces. 

Their  misfortunes  and  calamities,  from  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  are  but  one  continued  tale  of  woe,  lamen- 
tation and  death  I  The  renmants  of  the  race,  with  all  their  rich 
legendary  lore,  must  pass  forever  into  oblivion.  The  sufiferings 
and  death  of  this  unhappy  and  ill-fated  people  must  be 
lost.  No  true  record  can  ever  be  known,  and  the  last  dying 
victims  of  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  white  man  will  soon 
leave  their  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  the  Pacific,  an  extinct  and 
unknown  race. 

It  is  a  sad  and  most  humiliating  thought  that  these  were  the 
men  who  met  and  welcomed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  on  the  Bock  of 
Old  Plymouth,  and  in  their  destitution,  fed  them  with  '^ears  of 
green  com  and  with  pemican.''  Is  he  a  savage,  and  do  my 
readers  recount  the  many  murders  and  bloody  massacres  com- 
mitted on  the  white  man  ?  Does  he  call  up  the  prejudices  and 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Indian  towards  him  ?  Who  made  him  so,  and 
why  should  he  not  be  I  His  lodge  was  once  a  peaceful  and  happy 
home.  No  cares  or  anxiety  crossed  its  threshold.  He  wandered  in 
security  through  bis  nivtive  foreat,  and  over  the  vast  plain,  and 
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knei^,  nor  felt  the  withering  touch  of  the  white  man*  He  wor- 
shipped at  the  shriDe  of  nature*8  Qtxl,  and  trusted  in  earnest, 
simple  faith  to  the  teachings  of  the  Manitou  of  the  Red  Man. 
He  bowed  with  meek  submission  to  the  dealings  of  the  Great 
Spirit  with  him.  When  afflicted,  he  blackened  his  face,  and 
without  food  **went  mourning  many  days."  His  home  was  an 
Eden  uncontamiuated  and  untouched  by  the  rude  hand  of  the 
white  man ;  and  he  lived,  and  loved,  the  being  that  God  made 
him  in  his  own,  his  sweet  forest  home. 

But  the  paradise  of  the  Indian  is  broken  up*  The  vile  and 
the  unprincipled,  the  avaricious  and  the  strong  entered  his 
abode  with  the  emblem  of  peace  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
the  poison  that  has  tainted  all  his  race. 

The  lied  Man  fell.  His  native  pride  and  dignity  forsook 
him.  His  oountry  was  torn  from  him.  His  wives  and  his  daugh- 
ters were  debased  before  his  face.  His  senses,  his  manhood, 
his  soul  became  deadened  to  all  that  was  great,  noble  and  good 
in  his  nature,  and  when  at  times  he  awoke  from  the  transition, 
it  was  under  a  burning  sense  of  injury,  shame  and  injustice ; 
and  he  became  the  cruel,  revengeful,  murderous  creature  that 
he  is.  His  children  inherit  it,  and  his  children's  children  will 
be  taught  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  that  same  hatred  engen- 
dered by  the  race  will  continue  until  they  no  longer  exist. 

Does  any  one  accuse  the  Indian  of  stoidsm  or  indifference, 
or  that  he  is  incapable  of  affection,  and  the  finer  feelings  of  our 
nature?  We  have  seen  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  caresses 
bestowed  by  the  lover  on  the  person  of  his  loved  one.  We  have 
seen  the  devoted  wife  weep  with  bitter  anguish  over  the  sick  and 
dying  husband ;  and  the  fond  mother  prepare  the  dead  bcidy  of 
her  offspring  for  its  aerial  tomb  with  all  the  genuine  grief  and 
sorrow  so  often  exhibited  in  civilized  life.  When  she  had 
wrapped  the  babe  in  its  blanket,  and  enclosed  it  in  its  little 
bark  coffin,  she  would  bend  low  the  limbs  of  the  willow  tree, 
fasten  the  precious  charge  to  the  swinging  bough,  and  then  sit 
down  and  lament  in  silence  and  alone  the  loss  of  her  darling 
child.  ,  And  day  by  day  she  would  carry  fresh  morsels  of  food, 
with  the  fairest  flowers  of  her  native  prairie,  and  lay  them  on 
the  breast  of  her  departed  offspring. 

Nor  is  this  grief  too  soon  assuaged.     Long  months  and  years 
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will  pass,  and  in  the  annual  wanderings  of  the  tribe,  the  fond 
mother  will  find  the  last  sad  relics  of  her  little  one,  and  weep 
afresh  over  its  early  grave. 

Do  you  ask,  is  the  Indian  a  man,  and  does  he  comprehend 
bis  being  and  his  God  ?  History  points  to  many  who  have  be- 
come renowned  as  warriors  and  chieftains,  and  many  that  have 
been  good  men,  with  intellects  clear  and  bright. 

Since  the  days  of  Samoset  at  old  Plymouth,  the  system  of 
removing  the  Indians  farther  back  has  been  going  on  steadily, 
but  surely,  until  the  increase  of  population  of  the  whites  has  has- 
tened their  exit,  and  the  great  drama  will  soon  be  closed.  The 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  no  longer  be  the  abode  of  the 
8a\age.  The  Anglo-Saxon  will  soon  possess  it,  and  on  the 
giddy  heights  of  that  great  barrier  between  the  two  oceans,  the 
last  relics  of  a  once  powerful  people  will  appear  like  the  with- 
ered oaks  of  their  native  forest,  and  view  their  destiny  in  the 
waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Our  Government  promises  largely  through  their  Agents  in 
treaties  made  with  this  people ;  but  those  promises  are  not  ful- 
filled, and  well  may  the  Indian  call  us  **  forked  tongues,"  and 
say  that  "  we  march  In  winding  tracks  "  to  obtain  our  object. 

**Like  serpents,"  said  the  great  chief  Blackhawk,  in  his 
famous  speech,  **  they  have  glided  in  among  us  ;  they  have  taken 
possession  of  our  hearth-stones ;  the  deer  and  the  oppossum 
have  disappeared  at  their  approach ;  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
misery.     The  very  contact  with  the  whites  has  poisoned  us." 

We  have  now  spent  the  first  week  in  June,  and  have  been 
passing  through  a  prairie  country  for  several  days,  entirely  des- 
titute of  timber  except  a  very  limited  growth  of  Cottonwood, 
with  some  ash,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  leaving  our  chance 
very  poor  for  wood  to  supply  the  boat.  From  our  steamer,  the 
soil  looks  good,  having  a  short  growth  of  vegetation,  but  on 
examination  is  found  to  be  a  kind  of  hard  baked  marl,  without 
moisture,  and  on  inquiry  of  some  Indian  traders  on  board,  who 
have  lived  long  in  this  country,  we  learn  that  it  seldom  rains 
here  from  April  to  November.  The  grass  is  now  becoming  dry 
and  dead.  This  is  said  to  be  the  character  of  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  Dakota  Territory. 
We  have  passed  the  mouths  of  the  Moreau  and  Grand  Rivers, 
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and  the  Cannon  Ball,  and  are  at  Fort  Rice,  from  whence  we  send 
you  our  sketches  by  the  steamer  Silver  Lake,  which  bears 
us  company  to  the  Fort,  loaded  with  Government  stores ;  she 
returns  immediately  to  St.  Louis.  We  are  now  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  six  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  but  little  game.  The  buffalo  have 
gone  back  to  the  hills,  and  will  remain  there  until  the  little 
streams  dry  up,  when  they  will  return  to  the  Missouri.  A  few 
only  have  been  seen,  and  no  Indians,  as  they  are  upon  the  trail 
of  the  buffalo.  But  few  birds  inhabit  this  region,  of  any  kind. 
Large  bands  of  antelope  are  constantly  seen,  but  bound  away 
at  our  approach.  The  only  song  of  the  feathered  tribe  that  has 
greeted  our  ears  in  this  far-off  land  has  been  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  whip-poor-will,  whose  homelike  song  is  ever  loved,  in 
every  land.  Its  familiar  voice  awakens  a  thousand  pleasing 
memories.  It  comes  near  to  us  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  our 
childhood,  at  the  old  ancestral  cottage  in  New  England,  as  if  to 
remind  us  of  the  sweet  days  of  our  youth,  of  associations  long 
since  departed,  and  memories  saddened  by  the  rude  hand  of  time. 

So  far  are  we  now  from  the  Mississippi,  and  yet  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  miles  from  Fort  Benton,  our  desti- 
nation, and  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri.  When 
we  have  gone  farther  and  seen  more,  we  may  have  more  to  say. 
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chanios'  Association,  Lowell.  The  volume  is  printed  sumptu- 
ously on  tinted  and  laid  paper  at  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  and  is  a  luxury  in  the  way  of  mechanical  execution. 
We  rejoice  in  the  new  era  in  book  making  which  has  dawned 
.  upon  us  in  these  later  days.  Our  eyes  rejoice.  No  more 
painful  pages,  we  would  gladly  believe,  of  fine  type  and  blurred 
printing.  A  lasting  farewell  to  the  volumes  in  which,  for 
economy's  sake,  the  long  treatises  of  the  fathers  in  Science,  Phi- 
losophy and  Theology,  the  latter  especially,  have  been  packed  in 
fine  print  upon  thin  paper.  Poor  economy  it  was.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  long  ago  swore  our  Quaker  oath  that  we  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  and  have  kept  it. 

The  object  of  these  lectures  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  delivered  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  on  the  G-raham  founda- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  title,  **  Or  Proofs  of  God's  Plan  in  the 
Atmosphere  and  its  Elements."  It  is  also'  thus  stated  in  the 
first  lecture ;  **  It  will  be  my  object,  in  the  present  course  of 
lectures,  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  noble  purposes  of  the 
founder  by  developing  before  you  the  illustrations  of  the  wis- 
dom, goodness  and  power  of  God,  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  constitution  of  matter.**  This  work  the  author  has 
accomplished  in  a  most  interesting  and  highly  satisfisictory 
manner,  making  a  volume  which  is  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  natural  theology. 

The  first  Lecture  consists  of  a  **  statement  of  the  case,"  by 
way  of  introduction,  and  "Testimony  of  the  Atmosphere  in 
part."  In  the  statement  of  the  case,  Professor  Cooke  sets  forth 
the  truth,  that  though  physical  science  has  in  time  past,  through 
the  elation  of  success  while  yet  in  the  period  of  its  youth,  been 
somewhat  proud  and  arrogant,  and  usurped  the  authority 
which  was  not  its  due,  it  must  yet  be  and  prove  itself  in  har- 
mony with  faith  and  a  handmaid  of  religion,  and  that  the 
church  certainly  can  have  no  reason  for  alarm  from  its  investi- 
gations and  accomplishments.  And  we  may  add  that  no  good 
man  ought  to  feel  alarm  at  any  of  the  pretensions  of  science. 
For,  as  we  have  always  seen  that  that  which  was  not  properly 
founded  in  truth  has  come  to  the  ground  in  time  past,  so  we 
may  be  sure  it  will  be  in  time  to  come.  No  falsehood  can  live* 
No  edifice   of  untruth,   however   sustained  in  appearance  by 
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science;  can  long  stand.   .  It  is  only  truth  which  abides  the  test 
of  time.     Meanwhile,  "fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers." 

He  also  lays  down  the  principle  correctly  and  with  discrimin- 
ation, that  while  natural  theology  is  no  substitute  for  a  faith 
based  on  a  supernatural  revelation,  it  is  yet  the  logical  basis  of 
such  a  faith.  It  is  the  necessary  basis  of  Christianity.  The 
Christian  revelation  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  God.  It 
assumes  it.  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  That  revelation  is  based  on  a  belief  in  God's  being 
which  already  exists  in  the  mind  of  man.* 

While,  however,  the  Bible  never  undertakes  the  proof  of  the 
being  of  God,  it  points  to  the  sources  of  that  proof;  and  in  so 
doing  evidently  would  have  men  study  the  testimonies,  and  bring 
them  forth  from  the  storehouses  of  nature  and  the  universe. 
**  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork."  If  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  then  their  testimony  is  to  be  considered.  Men  are  to  look 
through  science  for  that  proof  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God  which  revelation  assumes.  For  the  best  of  reasons,  then, 
the  church  should  entertain  no  fear  nor  jealousy  of  science. 
At  the  hands  of  finite  men,  and  men  sometimes  of  unsanctified 
and  irreverent  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  given  forth  an 
uncertain  sound.  But  ultimately  it  must  sound  with  strong 
tone  harmonious  with  revelation. 

In  the  Testimony  of  the  Atmosphere,  commenced  in  the  first 
and  continued  through  the  second  lecture,  Professor  Cooke 
begins  the  presentation  of  the  argument  of  special  adaptations, 
which  be  continues  by  illustrations  from  the  facts,  and  later 
discoveries  especially,  of  Chemistry,  through  seven  lectures. 

The  argument  from  special  adaptations  i&  that  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  works  on  natural  theology,  and  is  the  same 
with  that  condensed  by  Dugald  Stewart  into  the  two  proposi- 
tions, that  "Everything  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a 
cause,"  and  "  a  combination  of  means  conspiring  to  a  particular 
end,  implies  intelligence" ;  including  the  truth  put  into  these 

*We  should  prefer  to  say  not  based  upon  a  belief  already  existing ;  but,  addressed 
to  mind  prepared  by  constitution  to  accept  and  maintain  the  idea  as  a  truth  when 
suggested.  The  Bible  can  go  upon  this  truth  unproved ;  because  the  human  mind  is  so 
oootitwtod  by  lu  author  that  it  qan  not  b«t  aooept  the  idea  of  God  as  a  truth. 
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propositions  by  Reid  :  "  Design  may  be  traced  from  its  eJBTects ;  *' 
and,  "there  are  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe."  What  is 
the  force  of  this  argument  ?  This  :  Suppose  on  some  morning 
walk  you  find  youreelf  upon  the  wharf.  A  ship  is  freighting 
with  an  assorted  cargo  for  some  distant  port,  and  on  the  wharf 
are  many  varieties  of  manufacture,  and  articles  for  different 
use  and  convenience.  There  are  different  articles  manufactured 
of  iron.  Side  by  side  are  heavy  anchors  with  their  monstrous 
flukes  designed  to  hold  ships  safely  at  rest  in  storm  and  in  calm ; 
and  carpenters'  tools,  fitted  with  keen  edge  to  hew  and  plane, 
make  smooth  surfaces  and  nice  joints;  and  cooking  stoves,  with 
their  various  culinary  utensils ;  and  sewing  machines,  with  their 
simple  yet  wonderful  contrivances  of  needle,  cogwheel  and 
shuttle.  Here  is  this  common  and  homely,  but  most  useful  of 
all  metals,  in  these  various  forms  adapted  to  different  purposes. 
What  do  you  say  of  these  different  adaptations?  That  it 
required  not  only  mechanical  power  and  skill  to  make  them ; 
but  intelligent  mind,  and  more  or  less  of  benevolent  or  selfish 
motive  to  contrive  and  shape  them  for  their  different  ends. 
The  shaping  of  the  anchor  to  take  hold  with  its  strong  flukes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  ponderous  machinery  which 
molded  and  forged  it,  required  intelligent  mind.  There 
was  an  end  foreseen,  a  result  to  accomplish.  So  with  the  car- 
penters' tools,  the  stove  and  its  utensils,  and  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. The  material  is  one ;  but  in  its  different  shapes  it  is 
adapted  to  different  uses.  Mind  could  only  foresee  those  uses, 
and  govern  in  shaping  the  metal  differently  in  view  of  them. 
So  if  one  were  to  enter  a  machine  shop,  and  see  on  the  one 
hand  iron  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  locomotive,  and  on  the 
other  into  the  form  of  a  stationary  engine.  It  is  mind 
only,  intelligence,  will,  and  more  or  less  of  benevolent  or 
selfish  purpose,  which  determines  the  different  forms  which  the 
metal  takes,  and  that  according  to  a  final  cause. 

So  with  the  atmosphere  or  water  or  metals,  anything 
which  exists  in  nature  with  a  use  and  for  an  end.  We  know  in 
the  previous  cases  that  mind  has  presided  as  the  originating 
and  producing  power  for  the  sake  of  the  end  ;  we  are  convinced 
that  it  must  be  so  in  the  latter.  It  is  an  argument  of  analogy, 
but  the  very  strongest  of  arguments  for  all  that.     Considering 
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a  tree  with  its  fruits,  or  the  soil  with  Its  different  qualities,  or 
any  gas  with  its  peculiar  characteristics  and  end  which  it  fulfils, 
a  man  would  no  more  be  able  to  admit  that  either  existed  by  . 
chance  and  without  any  originating  intelligence  and  will,  than 
that  the  locomotive,  thundering  by  on  the  railway  with  its 
ponderous  train  of  cars,  or  the  sewing  machine,  put  in  motion 
by  the  sewing  woman's  foot,  and  doing  the  work  of  many  fin- 
gers at  once,  was  a  growth  and  an  existence  of  mere  accident, 
independent  of  any  power  of  reason  and  will.  It  is  as  strong 
an  argument  as  is  possible.  It  is  different  in  kind,  indeed, 
from  the  so-called  demonstrative  of  mathematics  ;  different,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  but  we  affirm  that  it  is  equally  valid 
and  valuable.  Professor  Cooke  at  the  commencement  of  his 
eighth  lecture,  remarks : 

"  We  have  read  together  one  brief  chapter  of  that  evidence  of  de- 
sign with  which  the  book  of  nature  is  filled,  and  I  can  not  but  trust 
that  we  have  gained  from  our  study  nobler  conceptions  and  more  en- 
larged views  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Every  one  who  accepts  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation  will 
rejoice  to  find  how  beautifully  and  how  entirely  the  facts  of  science 
confirm  its  great  fundamental  truths.  But  have  not  these  evidences 
of  nature  a  greater  value  even  than  this  ?  Do  they  not  prove,  inde- 
pendently of  all  revelation,  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  omnipotent 
first  cause,  at  least  so  far  as  there  is  any  moral  certainty  in  the 
world?  I  am  persuaded  that  they  do,  and  I  believe  that  they  fur- 
nish the  only  logical  ground  on  which  a  system  of  revealed  religion 
can  be  based." 

We  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that  they  do  prove  the 
existence  of  a  wise  and  omnipotent  First  Cause.  There  are 
different  kinds  and  degrees  of  argument ;  but  what  U  proved 
by  one  is  as  much  proved  as  that  which  is  proved  by  another. 
It  is  as  great  misfortune  that  demonstrative  reasoning,  which 
belongs  strictly  to  the  domain  of  pure  mathematics,  should  be 
exalted  into  a  place  of  preference  and  respect  as  a  kind  of  rea- 
soning—  as  being  of  a  better  and  more  certain  sort  than  any 
other — as  it  is  foolish  for  any  one  to  ask  for  its  methods  where 
only  other  methods  can  be  employed,  and  to  refuse  conviction 
and  belief  because  its  methods  can  not  be  employed.  A  man 
.has  just  as  good  ground  for  belief  in  his  senses  when  he  feels 
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•  pain,  and  in  the  general  testimony  of  the  newspaper  press  as  to 
the  current  news,  as  if  he  could  sit  down  and  demonstrate  a 
headache  or  twinge  in  the  pleura  by  a  process  in  geometry ;  or 
the  fail  of  Kichmond  by  the  integration  of  a  formula  in  cal- 
culus. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of  Professor  G>oke'B  elab- 
orate and  beautiful  *^  Testimonies/' 

First,  in  the  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  is  a  vast  ocean  of 
matter  enveloping  the  globe,  extendmg  to  an  indefinite  height 
above  our  heads,  a  height  of  many  miles,  so  fluid  and  subtile 
that  it  accommodates  itself  to  all  inequalities,  pervades  all  po- 
rous substances,  and  presents,  ordinarily,  but  an  imperceptible 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  bodies.  All  objects  are  immersed 
in  this  ocean  of  air,  and  all  the  vital  processes  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  are  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  real  matter, 
as  real  as  the  timbers  of  our  dwellings,  and  the  rocky  walls  of 
their  foundations ;  yet  so  fluid  and  yielding  that  the  crystal 
snow  flowers  descend  through  it,  and  gently  rest  upon  the 
ground  unbroken ;  the  spider  hangs  out  the  gossamer  lines  of 
bis  web  in  its  currents  with  security,  and  we  move  through  it 
without  feeling  its  presence.  It  is  firm  enough  to  sustain  the 
wings  of  the  lark  and  the  eagle  in  their  flight,  and  drive  the 
deepest  laden  ship  through  the  waters  on  its  voyage,  and  yet 
the  tiniest  insect  is  not  detained  in  its  flight.  To  keep  it  from 
dashing  off  into  space  from  the  centrifugal  motion  of  the 
earth,  or  through  rarefaction  by  the  sun's  heat,  it  is  bound 
down  to  the  surface  with  a  force  of  gravitation  equal  to  a  press- 
ure of  fifteen  pounds  upon  every  square  inch.  A  greater 
pressure  rests  upon  the  area  upon  which  any  ordinary  building 
of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  stands,  from  the  atmosphere,  than 
from  the  building  itself.  This  is  to  keep  it  in  place,  yet  it  does 
not  prevent  the  minutest  seed  from  thrusting  its  shoot  out  of  the 
soil,  nor  make  a  medium  too  dense  for  the  blossoming  of  the 
most  fragile  flower.  It  bears  necessarily  upon  every  man  of 
ordinary  size  with  a  weight  of  sixteen  tons ;  yet  with  such  bal- 
ance and  compensation  that  he  is  never  aware  of  it,  and  can 
sustain  the  burden  as  well  when  worn  out  with  the  weakness 
and  languor  of  disease  as  when  in  the  vigor  of  health.  How 
great  the  force  is  which  is  required  to  restrain  the  expansive,  and 
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counteract  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the  atmosphere,  few  per- 
sons have  an  adequate  conception,  because  of  the  nicely  ad- 
justed balancing  of  these  forces.  We  are  obliged  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  experiment  to  render  their  effects  evident.  The  world 
never  dreamed  of  their  existence  until  within  two  hundred  years, 
the  time  of  the  discovery  that  ^  nature  did  not  abhor  a  vacuum 
above  ten  meters,"  as  Galileo  said  to  the  Florentine  pump  mak- 
ers, and  that  water  could  not  be  made  to  rise  by  pump-suction, 
so*called,  more  than  thirty  two  or  three  feet* 

"  The  attempt  to  grasp  it "  —  the  conception  of  the  mighty  force 
exerted  in  holding  the  atmosphere  in  its  place  all  the  world  round  — 
*^  only  exposes  oar  weakness,  and  yet  this  force,  immense  as  it  is,  is 
so  delicately  balanced  by  the  sweet  influences  of  the  sunbeam,  that 
it  does  not  so  much  as  shake  the  aspen  leaf  or  break  the  gossamer. 
If  we  believe  no  more  than  this,  that  the  world  was  once  created  by 
God,  what  must  be  the  power  and  wisdom  of  a  Being  who  could 
appoint  these  mighty  forces  and  adjust  them  with  such  perfect  pre- 
cision !  But  if  we  also  believe  that  these  forces  are  direct  emana- 
tions of  Divine  Power,  that  it  is  God  himself  who  with  his  own 
right  hand  holds  the  atmosphere  in  its  place,  and  appoints  it-s  bounds, 
then  all  nature  assumes  a  more  glorious  aspect,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  indeed  surrounded  by  the  Divine  Presence."    p.  26. 

The  air  is  the  immediate  means  and  instrument  of  organic 
life.  Given  the  organic  constitution  of  the  human  body  —  this 
mechanism  and  system  of  combined  materials  and  organs,  to 
have  life,  to  be  possessed  as  a  habitation  by  a  spirit,  to  grow,  be 
sustained,  and  then  decay,  and  the  blood  as  the  life-bearing 
current  to  be  purified  and  renewed  each  moment  by  some  sub- 
tle agent  from  without,  and  the  lungs  as  the  instrument,  a  ves- 
sel of  network  so  fine  that  the  molecules  of  blood  can  not  escape 
and  yet  the  particles  of  a  more  subtle  fluid  can  enter ;  what 
more  perfectly  adapted  as  the  vehicle  of  the  blood's  renovation 
and  purifying  than  the  air?  The  blood's  renovator  and  purifier 
is  oxygen,  an  element  so  strong  in  its  affinity  for  other  substan- 
ces, for  the  very  substances  of  which  the  human  body  is  consti- 
tuted, and  so  fierce  and  vigorous  in  its  combination,  as  to  con- 
sume wood  and  even  metah  with  the  bright  flame  and  white 
heat  of  intense  combustion,  and  yet  it  never  attacks  the  throat 
through  which  it  constantly  passes,  nor  assails  the  delicate  net- 
work of  the  lungs  with  scorching  corrosion.     P'or,  in  the  air,  it 
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18  held  diluted  in  the  embrace  of  the  neutral  torpid  nitrogen. 
Every  time  we  breathe,  the  lungs  are  distended,  the  air  flows  in, 
compelled  by  pressure  to  fill  every  crevice  and  vacant  place, 
gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  receives  in  return  a  load 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  by  respiration  it  carries  forth.  What 
more  beautiful  and  surprising  arrangement  could  there  be  than 
this,  and  what  more  demonstrative  of  a  wonderful  intelligence 
and  skill  in  the  adaptation  ? 

While  the  air  is  the  medium  of  this  vital  process  in  the  lungs, 
or  what  serves  for  lungs  in  every  animal  organization,  insects 
in  the  air,  worms  in  the  ground,  and  fish  and  polypes  in  the  sea 
as  well  as  man,  bird,  and  beast  on  land,  it  is  the  medium  of  a 
reverse  vital  process  with  the  plant.  The  plant  needs  carbon 
for  its  purposes  of  life.  Almost  all  its  substance  is  carbon. 
The  leaves  are  its  lungs,  and  kept  at  work  by  the  force  of  the 
sunbeam  they  are  constantly  drinking  in  the  carbonic  acid 
breathed  out  of  the  myriad  lungs  of  the  animal  world,  and  dis- 
charged from  all  the  chimnies  of  human  dwellings,  and  pouring 
out  in  immense  quantities  from  every  manufacturer's  forge  and 
furnace,  and  the  lime  burner's  kiln.  The  air  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  carbonic  acid  to  every  leaf  of  tree  and  blade  of  grass,  and 
it  receives  again  the  oxygen,  which,  the  plants  retaining  only  the 
carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  is  remitted  for  animal  use  again. 
And  thus  through  the  atmosphere,  as  the  shuttle  of  the  great 
loom,  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  are  playing  to  and  fro  between 
the  two  great  kingdoms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  What 
an  arrangement  for  compensation  and  preserving  the  balance  of 
things.  Is  it  the  work  of  blind  insensate  forces,  or  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  skill  residing  in  a  personal  willing  intelligence  ? 

The  atmosphere  holds  a  beautiful  relation  to  light.  It  is 
owing  to  the  atmosphere,  in  the  first  place,  that  light  is  equally 
diffused,  that  it  finds  its  way  into  places,  even  deep  caverns  in 
the  earth,  which  are  not  directly  accessible  to  the  sun's  rays,  and 
that  it  is  retained  and  we  are  not  left  suddenly  in  darkness  when 
the  sun  sets,  and  that  the  morning  sunrise  is  not  a  sudden  burst 
from  the  darkness  of  midnight  into  the  brightness  of  noonday. 
The  atmosphere  has  the  power  of  refracting  light,  that  is,  of 
turning  it  out  of  its  course,  as  has  water,  glass,  and  every  other 
transparent  medium.     By  this  means  some   of  the  sun's  rays 
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reach  us  over  the  horizon  before  the  sun  himself  rises  above  it ; 
and  some  of  his  rays  linger  behind  when  he  has  sunk  below  the 
horizon  in  the  west.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  does  not 
account  for  the  diffusion  of  light  where  his  rays  can  not  directly 
come.  We  call  the  air  transparent.  It  is  not  wholly  so.  If 
it  were,  every  ray  from  distant  objects  would  come  to  us,  and 
the  remote  features  of  a  landscape  would  not  be  indistinct. 
Each  particle  of  the  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  which  the  atmosphere  consists,  is  a  reflector.  Air  is  material, 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  as  much  as  iron  or  stone,  and  though  its 
particles  are  so  wonderfully  arranged  thai  they  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rays  of  light,  to  use  the  language  of  the  old  theory, 
or  to  say  better  in  the  language  of  the  new,  they  transmit  the 
mode  of  motion  which  constitutes  light,  yet  each  particle  reflects 
a  minute  portion  of  the  light,  or  communicates  the  mode  of 
motion  anew,  in  new  directi6ns ;  and  thus  literally  the  air  is 
filled  with  light,  and  literally  holds  and  retains  it  after  the  sun 
is  out  of  sight.  For  this  reason  our  dwellings  are  not  dark, 
except  where  the  sun  streams  directly  in,  or  the  walls  reflect, 
and  when  we  look  around  it  is  not  everywhere  dark  except  as 
objects  catch  ^nd  reflect  the  rays.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  air  as  it  is  rarified  becomes  less  capable  of  retaining  light* 
**  On  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,"  where  the  air  is  much  rarer  than  at 
the  sea  level,  *^  the  sky  has  a  blackish  hue,  and  the  stars  are  seen 
at  mid-day.  The  glare  of  the  direct  light  is  unsupportable  to 
the  eye,  and  even  the  reflection  from  the  snow  blisters  the  un- 
protected skin,  while  at  the  same  time  the  contrast  between 
light  and  shade,  unnaturally  increased,  gives  to  aU  near  objects 
a  peculiar  and  ghastly  aspect."  p.  38.  By  reason  of  this 
wonderful  constitution  of  the  air,  thus  again  nicely  and  most 
beneficently  adjusted  to  the  wants  of  man,  the  light  can  not  be 
anywhere  confined,  or  from  any  place  shut  out.  Where  air  can 
pass,  light  will  pass  with  it,  and  not  even  bars  or  bolts  can 
wholly  exclude  it  from  the  prisoner's  dungeon. 

Professor  Cooke  seems  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
varied  tints  of  the  sunset  sky.  He  says,  *Mt  is  probable  that 
the  simset  tints  arise  from  the  changes  in  the  white  light  of  the 
sun  caused  by  an  unequal  absorption  of  its  different  colored  rays 
during  their    transmission   through    the  atmosphere.      Here, 
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again,  the  vapor  in  the  air  ia  suppoeed  to  be  the  active  agent, 
and  the  theory  is,  that  the  tintd  are  produced  while  the  vapor  is 
condensing  into  clouds,  a  change  which  naturally  occurs  at  sun* 
set.  But  this  is  a  mere  theory,  and  our  whole  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  is  very  imperfect."  p.  39.  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  experiment  with  the  glass  prism  which  gives  us 
the  solar  spectrum,  affords  us  the  true  explanation*  The  at- 
mosphere refracts  the  sun's  light.  It  moreover  varies  in  densi- 
ty ;  is  most  dense  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  grows  less 
dense  as  its  attitude  increases,  till  at  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles  it  is  so  rare  that  its  effects  in  astronomical  observations  are 
inappreciable.  Now,  in  respect  to  our  zenith,  the  sun's  light 
after  it  is  set  enters  the  atmosphere  obliquely,  and  the  body  of 
air  inclosed  between  planes  extending  from  our  eye  to  the  hori- 
zon and  the  Iin||it  of  the  atmosphere  beyond,  and  to  the  zenith, 
is  exactly  a  prism  made  of  air,  and  filled  with  the  solar  spec- 
trum on  a  large  scale,  every  color  being  there  of  a  clear  even- 
ing, from  the  red  at  the  bottom  or  horizon,  which  is  the  ray 
of  light  least  refracted,  to  the  blue  in  the  zenith,  which  is  most 
refracted  by  the  power  of  the  prism.  Any  clear  evening, 
where  one  has  a  distant  horizon,  as  from  a  hill  or  across  low, 
level  lands,  one  can  test  this  for  himself.  The  air  of  the  west- 
ern sky  seems  filled  with  the  various  colored  light  of  a  vast 
solar  spectrum,  simply  because  the  air  through  which  come  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun,  acts  as  a  prism.  And  when  a  cloud 
sails  athwart  the  scene  catching  the  rays  again,  again  they  are 
refracted,  and  the  red  and  gold  and  purple  are  bent  down  to 
our  vision.  The  cloud  exerts  again  and  in  its  degree  a  pris- 
matic power.*  But  however  it  may  be,  in  all  this  there  is  to 
be  observed  a  remarkable  adjustment  and  adaptation  of  this 
element  to  the  moral  and  cstlietic  constitution  of  man.  And  in 
the  same  line  is  to  be  noted  the  beauty  which  is  conferred  upon 
the  landscape  from  the  color  of  the  atmosphere.  Not  being 
perfectly  transparent  the  atmosphere  has  color.  It  is  a  delicate 
blue.  Look  up  into  the  sky.  What  a  glorious  dome  of  ultra- 
marine is  chiselled  by  the  sweeping  limit  of  the  vision,  as  if  a 

*  We  do  not  forget  the  ftiet,  so  freqaently  remarked  in  its  wonderful  exhibitions 
among  the  Alps  by  Professor  Tyndal,  that  vapor  plays  a  great  part  in  the  coloration 
of  light  in  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  that  what  as  said  above  ol  the  clouds  can 
be  but  a  part  of  the  truth. 
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solid  concave  of  pure  lapis  lazuli  I  Now  look  away  over  the 
broad  laudscape.  See  how  the  distinctness  of  the  foreground 
diminishes  as  the  line  of  vision  recedes.  The  hills  and  fields 
and  woods  of  the  middle  ground  are  hung  with  a  gossamer  veil 
of  silvery  gray ;  and  the  mountains  behind  are  but  tinted  with 
blue ;  while  those  on  the  horizon  are  a  decided  blue.  What  is 
the  atmosphere?  It  is  what  the  artists  call  aerial  perspective ; 
and  any  picture  wanting  it,  is  bold,  staring  and  harsh.  How 
every  feature  here  is  softened.  It  is  an  adaptation  to  our  sense 
of  the  beautiful.  Was  it  one  and  the  same  hand  which  formed 
the  eye  and  fashioned  the  faculty  by  which  we  have  a  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  and  which  formed  the  atmosphere,  or  was  it  not? 
The  Testimonies  of  Oxygen*  The  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  as  follows : 

Oxygen 20.61 

Nitrogen -        77.95 

Carbonic  Acid       ...••••  .04 

Aqueous  Vapor  (average) l.iO 

Nitric  Acid  ....        traces 
Ammonia      ....  " 

Carburetted  Hydrogen  .  *• 

100.00 
This  is  the  result  of  analysis  made  by  chemists  hundreds  of 
times,  and  in  every  variety  of  climate  and  region.  These  ele- 
ments, however,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  not  chemically 
combined  in  the  atmosphere.  They  are  only  mixed.  The  va- 
por is  one  thing,  and  may  be  subtracted  from  the  air ;  and  the 
oxygen  another,  and  may  likewise  be  subtracted.  In  fact,  oxy- 
gen is  the  vital  element ;  only,  being  too  strong  in  its  purity,  it 
is  diluted  with  nitrogen.  The  only  oj£ce  of  nitrogen  in  the 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  that  of  a  diluent. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygen  perhaps,  in  view  of 
its  uses  in  respiration,  is  that  it  can  not  be  reduced  to  a  liquid 
or  solid  state  by  any  amount  of  pressure,  or  degree  of  natural  or 
artificial  cold  to  which  it  can  be,  or  at  least  has  as  yet  been, 
subjected.  Almost  all  the  other  aeriform  substances  can  be  re- 
duced to  either  a  liquid  or  a  solid  form  by  pressure  or  cold. 
But  oxygen  has  been  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  in- 
tense cold  and  a  pressure  of  over  forty  five  thousand  pounds  on 
a  8<juare  inch  without  prodociiig  a  change  in  its  condition.   This 
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18  the  more  remarkable,  and  is  seen  to  be  expressly  an  adapta- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  an  atmosphere  for  breathing,  when 
we  consider  how  readily  oxygen  enters  into  chemical  combina- 
tion, and  this  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's  solid 
crust.  Mr.  Cooke  calls  it  the  "  world-builder."  The  solid  rocks 
consist  chiefly  of  oxygen,  reduced  to  that  solid  state  by  the  force 
of  what  we  call,  in  our  ignorance,  its  chemical  affinity.  All 
the  water  of  the  globe  is  oxygen  in  combination  with  hydrogen. 
It  easily  forms  a  solid  or  a  liquid,  yet  in  its  pure  state,  or  as 
diluted  with  nitrogen  for  the  purposes  of  vitality,  it  can  by  no 
means  yet  invented  be  reduced  to  either  condition.  Suppose 
that  like  aqueous  vapor,  which  is  one  of  the  constant  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  could  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  by  a  fall 
of  the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  or  rendered  a  solid  like  ice? 
Think  of  the  wide  variations  of  temperature  whfch  exist  on  the 
globe,  but  neither  oxygen  nor  nitrogen. suffer  any  change  of 
condition.  They  persistently  retain  their  aeriform  condition  in 
them  all.  Prof.  Cooke  gives  a  fine  illustration  of  force  in  na- 
ture in  this  connection : 

''  Bememberiug  that  twenty  ton's  pressure  on  a  square  inch  are 
not  sufficient  to  reduce  oxygen  to  a  liquid  condition,  consider  what 
must  be  the  strength  of  that  force  which  holds  it  thus  imprisoned 
[in  water,  the  organic  substances  of  our  bodies  and  of  plants,  and  in 
rocks].  In  this  tumbler  of  water  there  are  no  less  than  six  cubic 
feet  of  oxygen  gas,  condensed  to  a  liquid  condition,  and  held  there 
by  the  continuous  action  of  a  force  which  can  be  measured  only  by 
hundreds  of  tons  pressure.  We  call  the  force  chemical  affinity  ;  but 
who  shall  measure  its  power  ?  Who  but  He  who  could  make  with 
such  a  subtle  material  the  rocks,  with  which  He  '  laid  the  founda^ 
tions  of  the  earth,'  and  the  waters  which  roll  over  its  surface  ?" 

Oxygen  is  heavier  than  nitrogen,  one  cubic  foot  weighing 
about  seventy  grains,  (73.3)  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  nitro- 
gen. Since,  then,  the  atmosphere  is  merely  a  mechanical  muc- 
ture,  why  do  not  the  gases  obey  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  the 
denser  settle  at  the  bottom  ?  Because  as  gases  they  are  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  diffusing  through  each  other,  as 
other  forms  of  matter  have  not.  Suppose  this  property  of 
diffusion  non-existent,  or  the  force  by  which  it  is  secured  less. 
Then  would  not  only  the  atmosphere  be  unfitted  for  the  pur- 
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poees  of  organic  life  by  separation  of  its  gases »  but  for  manj 
other  important  functions,  for  instance,  of  transmitting  sound. 
Sound  is  by  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  uniform* 
ity  and  constancy  are  secured,  as  must  be  at  onCe  seen,  by 
the  uniformity  of  the  vibrations.  But  this  uniformity  could 
not  exist  in  a  medium  of  varying  density.  The  constancy  of 
pitch  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon.  Passing  through  an  un* 
varying  medium,  the  sound  would  arrive  at  the  ear  with  a  very 
different  tone  from  that  with  which  it  was  formed.  We  should 
thus  never  have  known  the  beauties  of  music,  the  sweet  tones, 
' '  melodies,  and  harmonies  of  voice  and  instrument  in  song. 
^  Whenever,  therefore,  you  may  be  next  enjoying  the  grand  Pas- 
toral Symphony  of  Beethoven  or  the  Requiem  of  Mozart,  recall 
the  careful  adjustment  of  forces  by  which  alone  these  magnificent 
creations  of  genius  were  rendered  possible,  and  you  can  not  fail 
to  recognize  in  this  simple  law  of  nature  the  same  hand  which 
first  strung  the  lyre  and  made  the  soul  of  man  responsive  to  its 
seven  notes." 

Oxygen  is  without  either  odor  or  taste ;  very  essential,  these 
negative  qualities,  to  our  comfort  and  well  being.  Suppose  it 
were  like  sulphurated  hydrogen?  It  is  ordinarily  very  inactive 
too,  though  so  strong  in  its  affinities  and  violent  in  its  action 
when  obeying  its  affinities.  Combining  with  carbon  in  the  form 
of  wood  or  coal  it  acts  with  the  greatest  vigor,  consuming  the 
wood  or  coal  in  combustion,  and  throwing  out  great  light  and 
heat.  In  pure  oxygen  a  steel  spring  burns,  i.  e.,  is  attacked 
by  the  oxygen  and  oxidized,  with  intense  light  and  heat. 
Edged  by  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid,  it  assails  wood, 
metals,  clothing  and  flesh  with  great  fury.  But  in  the  atmoa- 
phere,  merely  ^diluted  with  nitrogen,  or  even  when  pure,  it 
bathes  innocently  the  frailest  flower,  and  subserves  only  the  pur- 
poses of  life  and  strength  to  the  finest  animal  tissue.  It  scorches 
no  man's  throat  as  it  is  poured  to  and  fro  in  breathing,  nor  tickles 
his  larynx  to  a  cough,  nor  bites  with  its  sharp  tooth  one  of  the 
meshes  of  the  network  of  the  lungs. 

Heat  is  a  mode  of  motion.  Yet  the  coursing  to  and  fro  of  the 
crimson  flood  in  our  veins  is  not  sufficient  at  all  times  to  keep 
us  warm.  Nor,  superadded,  that  other  process  of  slow  com- 
bustion which  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  blood 
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is  constantly  going  on  within  us.  We  need  fires.  We  need 
them  also  for  the  processes  of  all  arts.  And  a  kind  hand  has 
reared  the  forests,  and  stored  the  beds  of  coal.  What  is  fire? 
What  the  blazing  flames  on  the  hearth,  the  glowing  action  in  the 
grate,  the  furious  burning  in  the  furnace,  and  the  gentle  flame 
of  the  candle?  All  one-r— simply  the  chemical  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  different  substances.  For 
the  great  supply  of  heat  required,  these  substances  are  made 
very  abundant,  oxygen  is  endowed  with  a  strong  affinity  for 
them,  and  fitted  to  combine  readily,  and  give  out  heat  in  the 
process.  But  oxygen  laves  all  our  dwellings,  without  and 
within,  and  every  most  delicate  and  beautiful  ornament  of  wood 
or  paper,  or  other  combustible  article  we  possess.  Why  are 
they  not  burned  ?  What  stands  guard  over  every  combustible 
material  and  says  to  the  oxygen,  thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  farther?  Simply  a  few  degrees  of  temperature.  One  sub- 
stance must  be  raised  to  a  red  heat,  another  to  a  white,  etc.,  be- 
fore the  vigorous  oxidization  called  burning  can  commence. 
We  may  therefore  build  fires  in  our  dwellings,  in  fire-places  and 
grates  and  furnaces  which  are  themselves  combustible,  and  not 
bum  them  down.  We  may  casually  touch  a  burning  coal  even 
to  the  wood  work  of  those  dwellings  and  not  set  them  on  fire. 
And  yet  this  process  of  combustion  is  so  necessary  on  every 
hand,  necessary  for  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  conduct 
of  the  unceasing  processes  of  growth  and  change,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  the  balance  of  conditions,  that  it  must  be  going 
on  at  every  temperature.  So  it  is.  This  vigorous  eater,  this 
fearful  devourer,  consuming  whole  cities  in  a  few  hours,  which 
would  seem  to  need  but  a  taste  to  whet  its  tiger  appetite  and  set 
it  upon  its  destructive  work,  is  everywhere  eating  away  noise- 
lessly and  almost  imperceptibly.  The  rusting  of  every  iron  im- 
plement, the  tarnishing  of  every  metal  ornament,  the  weather- 
stain  of  every  board,  the  gradual  wearing  out  of  every  coat  of 
paint,  and  the  slow  decay  of  the  prostrate  monarch  of  the  for- 
est, is  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  the  same  process  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  parlor  grate,  combustion — oxygen 
slowly  eating  away  what  under  slight  differing  conditions  it 
would  consume  with  such  fury. 
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^^To  think  that  Hhis,  the  strongest  of  the  chemiaal  elements, 
which,  although  a  permanent  gas,  forms  more  than  one  half  of  the 
solid  earth,  and  is  endowed  with  such  mighty  affinities  that  it  is  re- 
tained securely  in  this  solid  state,  could  have  been  so  shorn  of  its 
energies  as  not  to  singe  the  down  of  the  gossamer,  and  yet  so  tem- 
pered that  its  powers  may  be  evoked  at  the  will  of  man  and  made 
subservient  to  his  wants !  To  me  the  double  condition  of  oxygen  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature.  I  ponder  over  it 
again  and  again,  with  increasing  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  skill 
of  the  Infinite  Designer,  who  has  been  able  to  unite  in  the  same 
element  perfect  mildness  and  immeasurable  power.  It  seems  as  if 
the  millennium  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  were  prefigured  in  the  atmos- 
phere, ^The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard 
shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the 
failing  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'" 

The  Testimonies  of  Water.  Water  exhibits  adaptations  in  a 
more  wonderful  manner  even  than  oxygen*  This  is  the 
liquid  of  the  globe  —  the  only  natural  liquid,  if  we  except 
certain  transient  products  of  volcanic  action.  *' Moreover, 
it  is  in  constant  circulation,  and,  like  the  blood  in  our  bod* 
ies,  is  the  medium  through  which  nourishment  is  conveyed 
to  all  parts  of  organized  nature,  and  its  life  sustained.*'  Pro- 
fessor Cooke  in  speaking  of  oxygen,  says  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  so  far  as  we  can  examine  it,  is  like  a  burnt  cinder,  the 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  surrounding  it  being  merely  the  residuum 
left  after  the  general  conflagration — lefl  because  there  was 
nothing  more  to  burn.  The  water  too,  as  well  as  the  rocks,  is  a 
residuum  of  the  conflagration.  Water  is  always  the  result  of 
combustion,  a  combustion  where  hydrogen  Is  the  element  with 
which  oxygen  combines.  And  when  Professor  Cooke  tells  us 
that  a  tumbler  of  water  represents  six  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  and 
that  one  cubic  foot  of  water  represents  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred cubic  feet  of  the  two  gases  together,  and  then  think  what 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  water,  we  can  judge  what  im- 
mense quantities  of  these  gases  were  in  existence  In  that  form- 
less and  void  state  which  preceded,  in  geologic  history,  the  pe- 
riod of  condensation  and  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

This  vast  amount  of  water  was  to  be.  All  vegetable  and 
animal  life  was  to  be  as  much  dependent  upon  Its  uses  as  upon 
air  and  oxygen.     The  ocean  beds  are  therefore  hollowed  out, 
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or,  rather,  the  dry  land  is  so  made  to  t^^ar  as  to  leave  these 
immense  water  trenches.  And  there  it  is  safely  stored,  out  of 
man's  way,  and  threatening  him  with  no  danger  except  he  tempts 
it.  How,  now,  shall  it  be  conveyed  upon  the  land?  What 
is  to  prevent  every  land,  warm  or  cold,  from  becoming  parched 
and  dry,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  life  ?  Where  are  the  vehicles 
for  its  conveyance,  or  what  the  apparatus  with  which  it  is  to  be 
raised  and  diffused  ?  Here  it  is,  all  wonderfully  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. Simplicity  is  the  highest  attainment  of  invention  and  intel- 
ligence. Water  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  vaporization ; 
i.  e.,  at  all  those  degrees  of  temperature  at  which  it  exists  in  a 
liquid  state,  it  assumes  more  or  less  a  gaseous  form.  It  mounts 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  thus  as  an  atmosphere  is 
borne  in  currents  wherever  currents  of  atmosphere  go.  How 
does  it  descend?  Not  always  as  a  vapor  or  mist  again,  which 
would  continually  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the 
higher  colder  regions  it  is  condensed  into  drops,  and  falls  as 
rain ;  and  how  violent  soever  the  shower  or  storm,  yet  how 
rarely  is  harmed  the  feeblest  organism  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Suppose  it  condensed  and  fell  in  large  bodies. 

So  the  circulation  of  the  world  is  maintained*  Vapors  rise 
from  the  ocean.  In  the  swift  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
by  diffusion,  they  are  borne  everywhere.  In  the  cold  uppet 
regions  clouds  are  formed,  and  from  them  fall,  in  summer,  rain, 
in  winter,  snow.  The  atmosphere  is  ever  moist.  The  ground 
is  watered ;  the  springs  are  filled ;  the  brooks  empty  into  the 
rivers,  and  the  rivers  pour  themselves  into  the  ocean,  a  ceaseless 
round.  In  the  moistened  atmosphere,  vegetable  life  is  kept 
fresh  and  plump,  and  preserved  from  the  undue  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays.  In  some  climes  where,  from  the  meteorological 
peculiarities,  rains  fall  only  at  stated  seasons,  the  moisture  always 
pervading  the  atmosphere  is  deposited  abundantly  as  dew, 
according  to  a  simple  arrangement  by  which,  as  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  withdrawn  at  night,  and  the  warm  soil  tends  to  give  up 
its  heat  to  the  overlying  atmosphere,  each  spire  of  grass,  pointed 
twig,  and  roughened  surface  become  condensers  and  receivers 
of  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Why  is  the  ice  pitcher 
covered  with  drops  of  water  in  summer?  Nop  because  water 
exudes,  for  it  can  not ;  but  because  the  surface  of  the  pitcher. 
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having  been  made  artificially  colder  than  the  snrrounding  air, 
condenses  the  moisture  upon  itself. 

In  the  winter — how  wonderfiil  —  when  by  reason  of  the 
8un*s  declination  his  heat  is  greatly  withdrawn,  and  the  ground 
would  be  frozen  deeply  and  vegetation  suffer,  the  rain  becomes 
snow.  In  the  cold  of  our  winter  skies,  the  watery  atoms  mar- 
shal themselves  into  delicate  crystalline  forms,  and  come  down 
softly,  covering  the  earth  with  a  thick  mantle  of  white  wool, 
which  both  reflects  the  sun's  rays  and  protects  the  soil  beneath 
by  preventing  the  heat  of  the  earth  from  radiating.  In  north- 
em  New  England  heavy  snows  often  fell  in  the  autumn  .before 
die  ground  is  nearly  frozen,  and  remain  till  spring,  when  melt- 
ing rapidly  they  restore  the  ground  to  the  farmer  ready  almost 
at  once  for  the  plough. 

In  the  fall  of  rain  there  is  a  mark  of  nice  adjustment  in  the 
fact  that  the  .density  of  the  atmosphere,  being  what  it  is,  pre- 
sents a  resistance  for  the  falling  rain  drops  to  overcome.  Were 
Mt  not  so,  every  drop  would  strike  the  ground  like  a  leaden 
shot,  and  vegetable  life  would  be  destroyed  by  the  very  means 
taken  to  preserve  it.  Also  if  the  air  were  a  much  rarer  medium 
than  now,  water  would  burst  into  vapor  suddenly  upon  slight 
increase  of  temperature,  and  of  course  as  suddenly  fell  with  the 
opposite  change. 

We  know  that  water  is  a  most  useful  and  imperatively  neces- 
sary article  in  life.  We  can  conceive  what  inconvenience  would 
arise  in  a  dwelling  deprived  of  it  for  a  single  day.  How  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  one  meal.  How  impossible  to  quench  one's 
thirst,  even  though  there  be  at  hand  all  liquids  which  are 
brewed  and  concocted  for  drink.  We  can  even  understand 
why  the  traveller  in  the  desert,  the  last  drop  in  his  water-keg 
or  leathern  bottle  long  since  exhausted,  should  be  ready  to  offer 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars,  everything  possessed,  for 
one  single  cup  of  the  refreshing,  }ife-su8taining  liquid.  But 
we  suspect  few  know  to  what  a  degree  water  enters  as  a  con- 
stituent into  their  own  bodily  organizations,  or  into  the  organ- 
ization of  vegetables.  The  physical  man  has  been  described  by 
one  writer  as  consisting  of  merely  a  few  pounds  of  solid  matter 
distributed  through  six  pailfuls  of  water,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
no  less  than  four-fifths  of  these  bodies  of  ours  are  made  up  of 
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water.  In  some  of  the  lower  formations  of  animal  life,  the 
proportion  of  water  is  much  greater.  From  a  large  sun  fish 
found  on  our  coast,  weighing  thirty  pounds,  Professor  Agassiz 
obtained  only  two  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  solid  matter. 

Of  water,  plums  contain  75  per  cent.,  potatoes  75  per  cent*, 
apples  80  per  cent.,  carrots  83  per  cent.,  turnips  90  per  cent., 
watermelons  94  per  cent.,  cucumbers  97  per  cent. 

Glance  now  at  the  wonderfully  various  adaptations  of  this 
'  element.  Begin  with  the  sea,  fitted  to  be  the  home  of  all  the 
variety  of  marine  fi&una,  the  distributer  of  heat,  equalizer  of 
climates,  and  the  highway  of  the  world's  commerce ;  having  a 
highly  intellectual  value  in  this  respect,  stimulating  man  to 
labor  and  invention  to  overcome  the  barrier  it  presents,  and 
make  it  a  conquest  to  human  mind  and  will. 

Follow  it  in  the  cloud,  exciting  our  delight  by  its  gorgeous 
beauty  in  the  morning  or  the  evening  sky,  or  when  sailing  in  * 
fleecy  whiteness  athwart  the  azure  of  a  clear  summer's  after- 
noon, or  subduing  us  to  stillness  and  reverence,  perhaps  fear  - 
and  awe,  when  burstmg  with  violence  in  storm  upon  our  dwell- 
ing ;  in  the  falling  rain  and  snow,  or  gathered  dew  and  frost ; 
in  the  silent  soil  among  the  roots  of  giant  trees,  matted  grass, 
and  tiny  flowers ;  to  the  fountains  where  man  and  beast  may 
quench  their  thirst ;  in  streams  which  drain  the  land,  purify  the 
country,  turn  machinery,  add  beauty  to  the  landscape,  and, 
before  pouring  again  into  the  sea,  are  performing  a  part  of  the 
slow  work  of  ages  in  bringing  about  geologic  change.  What  a 
course  I  What  varied  forms ;  what  manifold  accomplishment ; 
and  with  what  ease,  exactness,  comfort  and  delight  to  sentient 
beings. 

We  will  not  follow  Professor  Cooke  in  the  path  he  opens  so 
well  and  beautifully  any  further.  He  continues  through  the 
testimonies  of  qarbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  and  closes,  in  his 
ninth  and  tenth  lectures,  with  a  presentation  of  the  argument 
from  general  plan,  and  a  few  words  upon  the  necessary  limita- 
tioms  of  scientific  and  religious  thought.  We  were  led  to 
expect  more  upon  this  latter  topic,  and  pressed  through  the 
volume  on  first  perusal  to  this  point  with  lively  expectation. 
Perhaps  we  were  looking  for  more  than  we  had  any  right,  from 
the  fact  that  this  has  akeady  been  a  prominent  topic  in  religious 
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philofiophj.  However  that  may  be,  these  pages  have  proved 
unsatisfactorj ;  but  we  must  add,  the  only  unsatisfactory  part 
of  the  volume. 

We  briefly  add  the  following : 

1.  We  conceive  that  Professor  Cooke  in  this  volume  erects 
a  perfect  argument  against  pantheism.  Pantheism  identifies 
nature  or  the  universe,  in  its  totality,  with  God.  It  makes  all 
that  exists  objectively,  merely  a  manifestation,  forjn  of  develop- 
ment, mode  of  being  in  part,  of  a  subjective,  infinite  force,  or 
world-soul.  All  the  separate  parts  and  individualities  are  only 
special  and  local  developments  of  the  great  One.  The  person- 
ality of  God  is  destroyed,  because  there  is  no  personal  will, 
no  individual  intelligence,  aside  from  man's.  Man  is  the  highest 
form  of  development  and  manifestation  the  world'-soul  makes. 
We  understand  the  pantheist  to  say,  the  choragus  of  pantheism 
in  this  country  has  said,  that  he  knows  and  that^he  recognizes 
no  higher  form  of  Deity  than  himself.  In  his  philosophy,  cre- 
ation is  but  the  varied  development  of  this  one  great,  central, 
and  at  the  same  time  universal  force,  blind,  unintelligent, 
unwilling  force.  It  is  ever  struggling  toward  the  highest  form 
of  development,  and  man  is  the  highest  yet  attained.  We 
can  not  say,  "^Judaus  credtU.^  The  Jew  never  could.  The  best 
we  can  say  is,  Stultus  credcU.  None  but  those  described  by 
the  apostle  Paul,  Rom.  i.  28,  ever  can.  We  should  find  it 
at  the  outset,  infinitely  more  difficult  to  accept  the  premises  of 
pantheism,  than  the  premises  of  the  Christian  religion,  inde- 
pendent of  revelation  and  natural  theology.  But  as  we  say, 
we  conceive  that  in  this  volume  is  presented  a  perfect  argument 
against  pantheism.  We  conceive  it  to  prove,  with  a  certainty 
equal  to  demonstration,  a  personal  God.  It  leads  the  mind 
along  paths  where  it  must  believe,  if  it  may  believe  anything, 
that  there  are  on  every  hand  proofs  of  an  intelligent,  willing, 
designing  force,  acting  with  creative  and  controlling  power. 
It  brings  the  mind  into  the  presence  of  law,  wonderfully  rami- 
ified,  networked,  sometimes  in  action  in  full  force ;  but  more 
often  greatly  modified  and  adapted  with  other  law,  which,  as 
the  human  mind  is  constituted,  necessitates,  in  our  view,  the 
belief  in  a  personal  will  and  intelligence  residing  in  the  origin- 
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ating  and  all-tinderljing  force.      Professor  Cooke  himself  puts 
it  well : 

"  What  is  the  primary  cause  of  motion?  If  we  can  explain  the 
simplest  case  of  motion,  we  have  solved  the  problem  for  the  nniverse. 
Take  for  example,  a  boy's  ball  moving  through  the  air  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  well-directed  blow.  Do  we  not  know  something  of  the 
cause  of  that  motion  ?  Is  it  not  connected  with  the  muscular  con- 
traction of  the  boy's  arm,  produced  by  his  will?  Is  not  his  volition, 
acting  mysteriously  on  matter,  at  least  the  .occasion  of  the  motion  ? 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  will  does  not  create  the  motion.  The 
ball  is  impelled  by  a  portion  of  that  energy  in  nature  which  man  can 
neither  increase  nor  diminish.  But  still,  the  boy's  will  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  motion.  It  has  opened  the  channel  through  which  the 
^ergy  of  nature  has  flowed  to  produce  the  specifk:  result  which  the 
boy  desired.  So,  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  man  is  able  to  come 
down,  as  it  were,  upon  nature,  and  to  introduce  a  new  condition  into 
the  chain  of  causation.  Place  the  point  of  contact  as  far  back  as 
you  please,  theorize  about  the  subject  as  you  may,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains the  same.  Our  will  does  act  on  matter,  and  does  act  to  pro- 
duce most  efficient  results.  Here  is  energy  exerted  of  whose  cause 
we  have  the  consciousness  within  ourselves,  and,  if  the  analogy  is 
^orth  anything,  it  points  to  but  one  conclusion  —  namely,  that  mo- 
tion is  always  the  manifestation  of  will.  .  .  .  According  to  this 
view,  the  energy  which  sustains  the  universe  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  law  of  conservation  is  only  the  manifestation  of  His  immutable 
being  —  ^  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.' " 

2.  It  presents  an  equally  perfect  argument  against  material- 
ism. Pantheism  and  materialism  are  different  as  philosophies, 
but  identical  as  theologies.  In  materialism  there  is  no  other 
God  than  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature.  They  rest  back  in  no 
personal,  intelligent,  originating,  and  ever  conserving  will  pnd 
power.  The  universe  is  self-existent,  self-directed.  Organiza- 
tion, sensation,  intellection,  arise  from  the  modification  of  mat- 
ter. Does  the  pursuit  of  science,  do  its  investigations  tend  to 
materialism?  So  many  in  the  church  have  feared  and  believed, 
but  without  reason.  Properly  all  such  study  must  lead  where 
this  volume  shows  it  to  lead,  to  the  recognition  of  spiritual  ex- 
istencjB  as  the  primal  cause  and  conserving  power  of  all  mat^ 
rial  existence.  The  more  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter  are 
ascertained,  the  more  nearly  is  an  approach  made  to  spirit  and 
will.     And  science  will  one  day  prove  what  inspiration  has  de- 
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dared :  ^  The  invisible  things  of  Him  fVom  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  God-head/'  And  we  be- 
lieve for  ourselves  that  the  new  discoveries  which  have  led  to  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces  con- 
stitute a  long  stride  on  the  part  of  science  in  the  direction  of 
revelation. 

8.  It  is  manifest,  then,  what  part  natural  theology  sustains 
in  the  present  attitude  of  the  great  conflict.  It  is  to  gather 
from  new  fields,  the  fields  which  it  is  the  work  of  science  to 
daily  open,  new  proofs  and  testimonies  in  behalf  of  revealed 
religion.  We  repeat,  revelation  does  not  prove  the  existence  of 
God  or  his  attributes.  It  assumes  them.  It  is  left  to  natural 
theology  to  prove  them,  and  as  Professor  Cooke  remarks,  nat- 
ural theology  furnishes  the  logical  basis  on  which  the  whole 
scheme  of  revealed  religion  given  us  in  the  Bible  rests. 

4.  There  is  imperative  need  that  the  clergy  now  and  ever 
keep  in  the  front  rank  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  scientific 
as  well  as  all  other.  They  can  not  always  be  personal  investi- 
gators. It  is  not  intended  that  every  man  should  be,  in  any 
other  department  than  his  own.  But  die  results  of  original  in- 
vestigation are  always  at  his  hand,  as  in  this  comely  volume. 
And  we  have  to  thank  the  author  that  in  it  he  has  placed  such 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry,  not  only  for  the  work  of 
direct  proof,  but  for  that  of  illustrating  revealed  truth  and  throw- 
ing light  upon  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  It  is  a  volume  affording 
material,  fact,  "  the  stuff  argument  is  made  of,"  as  our  vener- 
ated Professor  in  homiletics  used  to  say.  And  we  are  mis- 
taken if  men  in  these  times,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  are 
not  peculiarly  ready  to  hear  that  preaching  which  consists  of  or 
is  based  upon  plain,  solid,  convincing  argument.  And  we  sub- 
mit that  the  pulpit  has  sustained  the  loss  of  power  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  which  it  now  exhibits,  from  the  fact  that  the  min- 
istry, in  sermon  making,  have  too  much  left  the  paths  of  sub* 
stantial  reasoning  and  dealing  with  great  facts  and  most  weighty 
truths  with  their  issues,  for  mere  oratory  and  effect.  Let  the 
times  of  plain  sound  reasoning,  and  appeals  made  to  the  oon- 
scienoe  and  heart  through  common  sense  return,  and  let  us  see 
if  there  is  not  in  our  churches  and  communities  at  large  a  r^ 
vival  of  the  former  power  of  religion. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
MAKSH'S    MAN    AND    NATURE. 

BT  THB  BEY.  I.  F.  HOLTON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Man  and  Nature  ;  or^  Phyiical  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human 
Action.  By  Georqe  P.  IMabsh.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner.     1864. 

It  is  for  man  to  make  a  paradise  or  a  purgatory  of  the  globe 
on  which  he  dwells.  And  this  is  not  merely  trae  within  the 
narrow  limits  occapied  by  a  single  family  and  subject  to  the 
control  of  an  individual  proprietor.  There  is  a  slower,  wider 
impression  made  on  the  face  of  a  kingdom  by  the  occupancy  of 
a  nation  for  successive  ages.  This  impression  is  wont  to  be  the 
seal  of  desolation,  a  desolation  such  as  nothing  but  the 
hand  of  creative  Omnipotence  would  seem  capable  of  producing. 

For  illustration  of  this,  go  to  the  original  home  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  native  home  of  the  horse,  the  ox  and  the  sheep ; 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  rice ;  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum, 
the  fig,  the  melon,  the  vine  and  the  olive,  where  the  plantain, 
the  greatest  of  all  herbs,  and  the  most  fruitful  of  all  God's 
gifts  to  man,  once  reared  its  tall,  juicy  column.  What  remains 
of  that  blissful  land  ?  Can  these  vast  solitudes  of  naked  rock 
and  dry  ravine  be  the  cradle  of  the  human  race?  Surely,  this 
desert  can  never  have  blossomed  as  the  rose,  and  teemed  with  a 
dense,  busy  and  prosperous  population !  But  look  again  :  in 
this  desolate  waste  rise  lofty  columns,  and  at  their  base  lie 
masses  of  sculptured  marble,  mingled  fragments  of  architrave 
and  cornice  and  foundation  and  pediment.  Stupendous  ruins 
of  nameless  cities  bear  witness  to  an  ancient  fertility  unexcelled 
by  the  most  favored  spot  on  earth.  Here,  in  wealth  and  luxury 
and  pride  dwelt  a  people  forgotten  before  the  birth  of  history. 
Their  memorial  is  perished  with  them,  and  their  land  is  an 
astonishment  for  barrenness.     What  has  wrought  the  change? 

Man  alone  of  all  created  beings  is  capable  of  achieving  a 
desolation  like  this.  No  other,  living  or  extinct,  could  make 
any  abiding  impression  on  the  face  of  nature.  Before  his 
advent  all  nature  was  in  equilibrium.     The  lichen  corroded  the 
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solid  rock,  and  drew  thence  its  food.  It  decayed,  and  its  dust 
was  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  other  plants.  On  these  fed  ani- 
mals, themselves  the  food  for  other  animals.  The  proportionate 
numbers  of  rival  species  depended  on  the  favoring  or  adverse 
influences  of  climate.  As  food  became  more  abundant  the 
eaters  multiplied;  with  any  diminution  of  supply  dependant 
races  decreased.  True,  the  beaver  converted  the  rivulet  into  a 
pond,  and  built  there  his  city ;  but  nature  in  time  filled  his  pond 
with  sediment,  it  became  a  flat  marsh ;  its  inhabitants  built  in  a 
new  location,  and  again  trees  waved  where  trees  had  waved 
centuries  before.  The  coral-polypes  are  a  seeming  exception  to 
this  principle ;  but  their  operation  is  so  slow  and  so  vast  as  to 
deserve  a  place  among  geologic  agencies  tending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  globe*  « 

Thus  all  nature  stands  balanced  in  equipoise  till  man,  her 
lord,  is  brought  upon  the  scene.  His  maker  and  hers  has  given 
him  dominion  over  her.  For  his  occupancy  uncounted  ages 
have  been  preparing  the  earth,  and  he  comes  to  subdue  it.  He 
finds  it,  with  fewer  exceptions  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose,,  cov- 
ered with  forest.  Tall  columns  lift  the  vegetation  far  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Vines  ascend  them,  contend  for  their 
share  of  air  and  light,  and  often  ungratefully  destroy  the  means 
whereby  they  climbed.  Down  in  the  shade  below  may  live  a 
few  shrubs  and  herbs.  But  all,  the  herb,  the  shrub,  the  vine, 
and  the  tree  agree  in  one  respect :  they  expend  almost  all  their 
power  in  prolonging  and  extending  their  individual  existence. 
Were  the  powers  of  any  one  of  them  diverted  to  the  elaboration 
of  some  generous  fruit  or  seed  or  bulb,  stored  with  abundant 
nutriment,  its  selfish  rivals  would  overpower  it  and  exterminate 
it.  The  forest,  then,  is  no  place  for  the  date,  the  cocoa,  the 
bread-fruit,  nor  for  the  cereal  grasses ;  neither  can  man,  nor 
the  animals  of  his  chase  subsist  in  its  depths.  So  that  were 
the  primitive  condition  of  man  the  savage  state,  as  some  most 
falsely  imagine,  the  forest  never  was  his  home.  Degraded  to  a 
savage,  he  dwells  within  its  skirts  where  it  borders  on  plains  of 
grass  and  bodies  of  water,  but  never  far  within. 

Such  being  the  case,  when  man  proceeds  to  subdue  his  do- 
main, he  of  necessity  begins  by  lifting  up  his  axe  upon  the  thick 
trees.     The  space  they  occupied  he  fills  with  the  plants  he 
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brought  with  him  from  the  verge  of  Eden,  having  added  maize, 
and  the  potato  and  a  very  few  others  to  his  primitive  stock. 
With  these  he  feeds  himself  and  his  dependant  animals.  He 
wages  a  war  of  extermination  against  every  other  animal  and 
plant,  found  within  his  territory,  or  near  it,  even  including  too 
often  such  animals  as  aid  him  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies 
of  his  crops.  The  quantity  or  weight  of  animal  life  within  his 
domain  is  infinitely  greater  than  when  it  was  in  a  natural  state. 
He  tolerates  but  two  carnivora,  and  them  only  to  help  him  hold 
in  subjection  other  animals  or  to  destroy  them.  Man  thus  trans- 
forms the  whole  face  of  nature.  Will  any  unsought  changes 
attend  upon  those  he  brings  about  with  his  industrious  toil? 
And  if  so,  what  changes? 

Here  is  a  question  of  incalculable  moiifent,  but  one  which 
no  inquirer  seems  ever  to  have  set  himself  to  answer  so  thor- 
oughly as  Mr.  Marsh  in  his  Man  and  Nature.  Led,  apparently, 
by  the  extreme  importance  of  this  subject  to  posterity,  he  has 
gone  back  to  the  general  question  :  What  power  man  has  over 
nature,  and  what  permanent  changes,  designed,  or  undesigned, 
he  is  capable  of  impressing  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  To  this 
task  he  has  brought  a  treasure  of  careful  observation  in  many 
lands,  and  of  extensive  reading  in  many  tongues,  neglecting 
nothing  that  might  even  incidentally  throw  light  upon  it.  His 
theme  embraces  not  only  the  clearing  of  forests,  but  the  fencing 
out  the  sea,  and  confining  rivers  to  their  beds  by  embank- 
ments, the  fixing  of  moving  sands,  cutting  canals,  and  boring 
artesian  wells  in  the  desert. 

But  though  this  range  of  topics  gives  the  work  the  completeness 
of  a  scientific  treatise,  the  central  and  moving  idea  of  the  work 
is  the  ruin  caused  by  the  destruction  of  forests.  And  to  Amer- 
icans this  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  importance.  We  trust  we  shall 
be  excused,  therefore,  if  we  examine  it  to  the  comparative  neg- 
lect of  others. 

But  let  us  go  back  even  one  step  farther  than  the  Vermontese 
sage  has  gone,  and  inquire  whether  there  is  any  power  in  damp 
or  wet  soil  to  attract  moisture  from  the  clouds.  No  scientific 
theory  to  prove  or  explain  the  existence  of  any  such  power  is 
like  to  be  satisfactory.  Deposition  from  the  clouds  would  seem 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  soil  finr  beneath 
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them.  But  yet  we  more  naturally  anticipate  the  fall  of  rain  on 
ground  already  moistened  with  repeated  showers.  Farmers 
say  that  the  ^^  heart  of  the  drouth  is  broken  "  when  the  ground 
has  once  become  really  wet.  There  are  seasons  when  different 
portions  of  the  same  county  are  quite  unequally  favored,'  one 
being  parched  continually,  while  the  other  receives  numerous 
showers.  Rains,  too,  are  said  to  follow  the  course  of  streams ; 
that  is,  to  moisten  the  ground  adjoining  them  to  the  e:solusion 
of  regions  on  either  side. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  soil  of  the  forest 
is  far  more  damp  than  that  of  the  cleared  land.  Some  causes 
of  this  are  obvious.  The  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  the  two 
great  drying  agencies,  are  mechanically  impeded.  The  drops  of 
rain  are  broken,  and  fall  with  less  force,  and  are  more  readily 
drunk  in  by  the  decayed  leaves  than  by  naked  soil.  Further, 
as  in  warm  weather  the  woods  are  cooler  than  the  open  country, 
moist  air  circulating  through  deposits  some  of  its  moisture  there. 
Again,  in  the  woods  the  ground  freezes  less,  snow  lies  longer 
and  till  after  the  ground  thaws,  and  the  water,  instead  of  run- 
nmg  off"  in  torrents,  is  absorbed  on  the  spot,  and  contributes  to 
the  dampness  of  the  soil. 

So  much  for  the  action  of  a  forest  as  mere  dead  matter.  But 
it  is,  in  reality,  a  mass  of  living  organisms.  How  do  vital 
forces  affect  the  moisture  of  the  soil  ?  This  question  involves 
others  on  which  vegetable  physiologists  are  not  agreed ;  nor  do 
our  views  of  them  coincide  entirely  with  those  of  Mr.  Marsh. 
None  doubt  that  the  roots  of  plants  absorb  water  holding 
mineral  matter  in  solution,  and  that  the  leaves  extract  carbon 
from  the  air,  and  exhale  water.  Most  believe  that  at  some 
times  leaves  absorb  water  from  the  air,  but  this  is  not  true  to 
any  great  extent ;  for  they  will  not  at  the  same  time  imbibe 
and  emit  it,  and  in  daylight  the  emission  appears  to  be  continu- 
ous. But  that  trees  transmit  water  to  the  ground  through  their 
roots  (p.  174),  is  not  only  unsupported  by  evidence,  but  con- 
trary to  all  probability.  It  is  not  known  "  that  there  is  a  cur'- 
rent  of  sap  toward  the  roots,"  there  being  unquestionably  at  the 
same  time  a  progress  of  crude  sap  in  the  contrary  direction, 
and  by  the  same  medium.  The  leaves  combine  water  from  the 
root  and  carbon  from  the  air  into  organic  matter,  and  this  is 
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difiiieed  even  to  the  roots.  How  ?  By  a  reflux  of  liquid  ?  Non 
constat.  The  cellulose,  or  sugar,  may  pass  from  particle  to 
particle  of  water  by  diffusion,  or  osmose.  Gravitation  would 
generally  aid,  for  the  leaves  are  normally  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant,  and  the  elaborated  sap  is  heavier  than  the  crude.  On 
the  whole,  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  action  of  vegetation  draws 
a  vast  amount  of  water  from  the  ground,  and  throws  it  into  the 
air,  but  still,  far  less  than  what  the  forest  saves  to  the  ground 
from  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  forest  serves  to  moderate  the  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  while  it  is  above  freezing.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  act  of  freezing  liberates  heat.  Now  it 
seems  (p.  162)  that  the  open  ground  may  freeze  seven  times  as 
deep  as  that  in  the  forest.  So  far  the  woodd  tend  to  exaggerate 
extreme  cold.  But  Mr.  Marsh's  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
influence  of  trees  as*  living  organisms  on  the  temperature,  though 
curious  and  interesting,  are  foreign  to  his  purpose ;  for  any 
possible  amount  they  might  throw  out  or  withdraw,  would  be 
but  an  infinitesimal  as  affecting  climate.  Nor  need  he  in 
ascertaining  the  sign  and  amount  of  that  infinitesimal,  have 
speculated  so  finely.  If  it  be  true  thnt  in  flowering  heat  is 
evolved,  it  need  not  surprise  us,  as  carbonic  acid  is  also  thrown 
off*,  and  the  course  of  vegetation  is  reversed.  Still,  the  quantity 
of  heat  disengaged  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  rarely  detected. 
But  the  tree  keeps  its  own  ledger :  as  much  heat  as  there  is 
latent  in  the  stem,  the  branches  and  the  root,  just  so  much  is 
the  excess  that  it  has  in  all  its  life  drawn  in  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun  over  and  above  what  it  may  have  in  any  way  evolved. 
But  all  this  heat  is  surrendered  again  when  it  is  burned  in  the 
kitchen  fire,  under  the  steam-boiler,  or  in  a  conflagration  of  the 
forest :  and  just  as  surely  is  all  this  heat  returned  in  the  process 
of  decay,  which  is  therefore  called  eremacausis*  —  slow  com- 
bustion. 

But  when  the  wood  is  buried  below  decay,  to  be  converted 
into  coal  in  Aiture  ages,  its  heat  is  lost  to  this  generation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  burning  of  the  coal  and  kerosene  taken  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  is  restoring  to  the  atmosphere  heat  lost 

*The  derivation  of  Bremacausis  is  wrongly  given  in  Uie  last  edition  of  Webster : 
il^ifioi  signifies  slowly. 
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to  it  ages  aince,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  actually  increases  the 
mean  temperature  of  this  century.  As  to  what  is  copied  from 
Meguscher  concerning  the  specific  heat  of  trees,  a  temperature 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  we  would  find  it  in  a  living 
animal  (p.  157),  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  act  of 
growth  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  living  tree,  but  to  a  de* 
gree  inappreciable  to  the  most  delicate  instrument  that  can  be 
imagined. 

Observations  can  do  little  towards  showing  the  effect  of 
clearing  off  the  forest  upon  either  the  mean  or  the  extremes  of 
temperature.  Local  effects  from  removing  patches  of  wood, 
and  thus  admitting  the  north  wind  or  the  south  will,  of  course, 
occur  everywhere ;  but  if  our  winters  are  becoming  milder,  as 
some  imagine,  no  instrument  has  shown  it.  Observations  began 
so  lately,  and  they  vary  so  with  the  position  of  the  instruments, 
that  they  show,  as  yet,  no  secular  changes,  either  in  tempera- 
ture or  moisture. 

The  removal  of  forests  plainly  influences  springs  and  streams. 
The  snow  that  falls  in  the  woods  mostly  sinks  into  the  ground 
and  feeds  springs.  Much  of  that  which  falls  on  cleared  land 
and  melts  while  the  earth  is  still  frozen  goes  to  swell  the  spring 
floods.  In  the  same  way  the  rain  that  falls  on  cleared  ground  is 
detained  less,  and  more  passes  off  in  floods.  Hence  none  can 
doubt  that,  as  a  country  becomes  cleared,  its  springs  must  disap- 
pear and  its  streams  become  more  variable  in  volume.  Springs 
may  be  re-established  by  allowing  the  wood  again  to  grow.  **I 
remember  one  case,"  says  Mr.  Marsh,  (p.  197),  **  where  a  small 
mountain  spring  which  disappeared  soon  after  clearing  the 
ground  where  it  rose,  was  recovered  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  by  simply  allowing  the  bushes  and  young  trees  to  grow  up 
on  a  rocky  knoll  not  more  than  half  an  acre  in  extent  immedi- 
ately above  it,  and  has  since  continued  to -flow  uninterrupt- 
edly.'* 

But  the  next  question,  whether  the  amount  of  rain  is 
diminished  by  clearing  the  country  of  its  forests,  is  not  so  easy 
to  answer ;  and  yet  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance. 
Undoubted  facts  on  this  point  we  have  none :  opinions  and  the- 
ories are  numerous,  mostly  tending  to  favor  the  idea  that  the 
diminution  of  the  forest  diminishes  the  amount  of  rain.     When 
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the  wind  drives  a  cloud,  mist  or  fog  agamet  a  tree,  no  one  doubts 
that  the  water  is  arretted.  But  when  the  cloud  is  above  the 
forest  ?  Now  if  we  knew  that  moist  ground  could  draw  rain  from 
clouds  far  above  it,  or  if  we  had  reliable  observations  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  or  anything  else  but  conflicting  opinions  and  dis- 
puted facts,  it  were  better  than  it  is.  Still  the  great  mass  of 
opinion  and  evidence  is  all  on  one  side.  Clave,  Boussaingault, 
Blanqui,  Schacht,  Coultas,  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschell,  Hohenstein, 
Barth,  Asbjornsen,  Babinet,  Monestier-Savignat  and  Mignet 
are  cited,  and  **  numerous  other  authorities  might  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  forests  tend,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain latitudes  and  at  certain  seasons,  to  produce  rain  ;  but  though 
the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  are  very  plau- 
sible, not  to  say  convincing,  their  opinions  are  rather  a  priori 
conclusions  of  observation  from  general  meteorological  laws, 
than  deductions  from  facts,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  se 
little  direct  evidence  on  the  subject."  p.  193. 

Perhaps  the  best  direct  evidence  is  that  afforded  by  Lake  Va- 
lencia, west  of  Caracas,  in  Venezuela.  It  has  no  outlet,  and 
maintains  itself  of  such  size  as  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
rain  that  falls  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Aragua.  As  it  became 
settled,  the  lake  diminished :  an  island  on  which  stood  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Cabrera  became  a  peninsula,  and  new  islands 
appeared.  In  the  war  of  independence  this  region  was  almost 
depopulated  and  plantations  again  became  forest.  The  result 
could  have  been  anticipated :  the  water  rose  again  till  the  lake 
had  acquired  sufficient  surface  to  evaporate  the  increased  amount 
of  rain.  p.  202. 

In  countries  peculiarly  exposed  to  damage  from  hail  it  is  uni- 
versally believed  that  this  scourge  is  rendered  more  destructive 
by  cutting  down  the  forest,  p.  140.  If  this  be  true,  it  would 
certainly  not  be  strange  if  the  same  agency  that  prevents  hail 
might  induce  rain.  And  if  this  be  so,  if  rains  have  been  in- 
duced in  Egypt  by  the  recent  extensive  plantations  of  trees,  if 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  are  the  direct  result  of  human  devastations, 
is  there  any  region  between  the  polar  circles  of  which  we  need 
absolutely  despair?  **The  hard  palate  and  tongue  and  strong 
teeth  and  jaws'*  of  the  camel  keep  down  all  vegetation  of  the 
desert  save  the  bitter  colycinth,  the  poisonous  foxglove  and  per- 
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haps  the  tamarisk."  (p.  132).  Who  can  tell  but,  in  a  more 
populous  age  of  the  world,  cactus  hedges  may  complete  the 
work  that  artesian  wells  have  begun,  and  Sahara  itself  become  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  land? 

Other  and  dire  results  of  the  destruction  of  forests  are  not 
doubtful.  The  roots  of  the  trees  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  re- 
tard the  rush  of  the  water  to  the  streams.  Bemove  them  and 
often  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  assume  a  new  shape.  Deep 
gullies  with  innumerable  ramifications  run  down  to  the  streams 
in  the  Tallies.  The  side  of  these  are  very  steep  and  at  length 
cover  the  whole  area  of  the  denuded  land.  Each  drop  of  rain 
falls  on  a  steep  inclined  plane  and  rolls  instantly  down  into  the 
bed  of  a  miniature  torrent.  Hardly  is  the  ground  wet,  before 
ten  thousand  of  these  little  affluents  have  united  into  a  formid- 
able torrent  that  thunders  down  to  the  stream  below,  bearing 
with  it  earth,  gravel,  shingle  and  even  enormous  rocks.  Other 
torrents  join  in  the  mischief.  The  stream  passes  all  bounds. 
Bridges,  dams  and  mills  are  swept  away.  Soon  the  water  sub* 
sides  leaving  vast  fertile  meadows  covered  with  sterility. 

No  mere  theory  or  vague  statements  are  sufficient  to  duly  im- 
press the  extent  of  this  evil  upon  those  who  have  laid  them- 
selves open  to  it  so  recklessly  as  the  farmers  of  New  England. 
The  astounding  results  in  the  remote  East  also  become  more 
credible  after  considering  what  is  now  passing  in  the  southeast 
of  France.  We  therefore  quote  somewhat  at  large  from  Blan* 
qui,  as  dted  by  A£r.  Marsh.  He  is  speaking  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  about  midway  between  Geneva  and  the 
Mediterranean : 

"  If  you  overlook  from  an  eminence  one  of  these  landscapes  fur- 
rowed with  so  many  ravines,  it  presents  only  images  of  desolation 
and  death.  Vast  deposits  of  flinty  pebbles,  many  feet  in  thickness, 
which  have  rolled  down  and  spread  far  over  the  plain,  surround 
large  trees,  bury  even  their  tops,  and  rise  above  them,  leaving  to 
the  husbandman  no  longer  a  ray  of  hope.  One  can  imagine  no  sad- 
der  spectacle  than  the  deep  fissures  in  the  flanks  of  the  mountains, 
which  seem  to  have  burst  forth  in  eruption  to  cover  the  plains  with 
their  ruins.  These  gorges,  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  which 
cracks  and  shivers  to  fragments  the  very  rocks,  and  of  the  rain  which 
sweeps  them  down,  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  while  the  beds  of  the  torrents  issuing  from  them  are  some 
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timea  raised  several  feet  in  a  single  year  by  the  debris,  so  thai  they 
reach  thelevelof  the  bridges,  which,  of  courseware  then  carried  off.  The 
torrent  beds  are  recognized  at  a  great  distance,  as  they  issue  from  the 
mountains,  and  they  spread  themselves  over  the  low  grounds,  in  fan- 
shaped  expansions  like  a  mantle  of  stone,  sometimes  ten  thousand 
feet  wide,  rising  high  at  the  centre,  and  curving  toward  the  circum- 
ference till  their  lower  edges  meet  the  plain. 

"  Such  is  their  aspect  in  dry  weather.  But  no  tongue  can  give  an 
adequate  description  of  their  devastations  in  one  of  those  sudden 
floods  which  resemble,  in  almost  none  of  their  phenonema,  the  action 
of  ordinary  river  water.  They  are  now  no  longer  overflowing  brooks, 
but  .real  seas,  tumbling  down  in  cataracts,  a^d  rolling  before  them 
blocks  of  stone,  which  are  hurled  forward  by  the  shock  of  the  waves 
like  balls  shot  out  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Sometimes  ridges 
of  pebbles  are  driven  down  when  the  transporting  torrent  does  not 
rise  high  enough  to  show  itself,  and  then  the  movement  is  accom- 
panied with  a  roar  louder  than  the  crash  .of  thunder.  A  furious 
wind  precedes  the  rushing  water  and  announces  its  approach. 
Then  comes  a  violent  eruption,  followed  by  a  flow  of  muddy  waves, 
and  after  a  few  hours  all  returns  to  the  dreary  silence  which  at  periods 
of  rest  marks  these  abodes  of  desolation. 

^^  This  is  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  scourge  of  the  Alps.  Its 
devastations  are  increasing  with  the  progress  of  elearing,  and  are 
every  day  turning  a  portion  of  our  frontier  departments  into  barrpn 
wastes. 

''  The  unfortunate  passion  for  clearing  manifested  itself  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  French  Revolution,  and  has  much  increased  under  the 
•  pressure  of  immediate  want.  It  has  now  reached  an  extreme  point, 
and  must  be  speedily  checked,  or  the  last  inhabitant  will  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  when  the  last  tree  falls. 

^^  The  elements  of  destruction  are  increasing  in  violence.  Rivers 
might  be  mentioned  whose  beds  have  been  raised  ten  feet  in  a  single 
year.  The  devastation  advances  in  geometrical  progression  as  the 
higher  slopes  are  bared  of  their  wood,  and  the  '  ruin  from  above,'  to 
use  the  words  of  a  peasant,  '  helps  to  hasten  the  desolation  below^' 

^^  The  Alps  of  Provence  present  a  terrible  aspect.  In  the  more 
equable  climate  of  Northern  France  one  can  form  no  conception  of 
those  parched  mountain  gorges  where  not  even  a  bush  can  be  found  to 
shelter  a  bird,  where,  at  most,  the  wanderer  sees  in  summer  here  and 
there  a  withered  lavender,  where  all  the  springs  are  dried  up,  and 
where  a  dead  silence,  hardly  broken  by  even  the  hum  of  an  insect, 
prevails.  But  if  a  storm  bursts  forth,  masses  of  water  suddenly 
shoot  from  the  mountain  heights  into  the  shattered  gulfs,  waste  with- 
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out  irrigating,  deluge  without  even  refreshing  the  soil  they  overflow  in 
their  swift  descent,  and  leave  it  more  seared  than  it  was  from  want 
of  moisture.  Man  at  last  retires  from  the  fearful  desert,  and  I  have, 
the  present  season,  found  not  a  living  sool  in  districts  where  I  re- 
member to  have  enjoyed  hospitality  thirty  years  ago/'  pp.  244 — 246* 
Again  on  page  242 :  '^  Between  Grenoble  [in  Is6re]  and  Brian9on 
[Hautes  Alpes]  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bomanche,  many  villages  are  so 
destitute  of  wood  that  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  baking 
their  bread  with  sun-dried  cowdung,  and  even  this  they  can  afford  to 
do  bnt  once  a  year.  This  bread  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  be  cut 
only  with  an  axe,  and  I  have  myself  seen  a  loaf  of  bread  in  Septem- 
ber at  the  kneading  of  which  I  was  present  the  January  previous." 

The  extent  of  these  desolations,  even  a  hundred  years  ago, 
may  be  seen  from  a  citation  from  Ribbe  on  page  239  : 

**  Commune  of  Barles,  1707 :  Two  hills  have  become  connected  by 
land  slides  and  have  formed  a  lake  which  covers  the  best  part  of  the 
soil.  1746  :  New  slides  buried  twenty  houses  composing  a  village, 
no  trace  of  which  is  left ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  land  has  disap- 
peared. 

"  Monans,  1724 :  Deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  and  no  longer  culti- 
vated. 

^^Gueydan,  1760:  It  appears  by  records  that  the  best  grounds 
have  been  swept  off  since  1756,  and  that  ravines  occupy  their  place. 

Digue,  1762 :  The  river  Bleone  has  destroyed  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  territory. 

*'  Malmaison,  1768 :  The  inhabitants  have  emigrated,  all  their  fields 
having  been  lost." 

Now.  it  must  be  noted  that  the  scene  of  this  ruin  was,  up  to 
the  close  of  the  fift;eenth  century,  well-wooded,  protected  from 
erosion  by  ardficiid  barriers  of  rock ;  and,  in  point  of  soil  and 
dimate,  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  on  earth. 

The  causes  of  this  desolation,  the  world  over,  is  set  down 
by  our  author,  in  a  great  degree,  to  oppression,  monarchical, 
feudal  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  next  to  these,  the  ravages  of  war. 
The  operation  of  these  causes  is  somewhat  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Land.  A  large  part  of  the  fuel  of  Jerusalen^,  we  are 
told,  is  of  the  roots  of  olive  trees,  dug  chiefly  from  groves  that 
disappeared  before  the  memory  of  man.  The  forest  laws  of 
mediaeval  France  are  an  especial  abhorrence  of  the  son  of  the 
Gkeen  Mountains.    In  one  case,  this  seems  to  have  been  exas- 
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perated  by  a  brutal  pun  that  the  phQoBopher  seems  not  to  have 
detected  in  Bonnemdre.  ^  The  death  of  a  hare  was  a  hanging 
matter,  the  murder  of  a  plover  a  capital  crime.  Death  was 
inflicted  on  those  who  spread  nets  for  pigeons ;  wretches  who 
had  drawn  a  bow  upon  a  stag  were  to  be  tied  to  the  animal 
alive,  and  among  the  seigniours  it  was  a  standing  excuse  for 
having  killed  game  on  forbidden  ground  that  they  aimed  at  a 
serf.'*  p.  281.  Now  it  may  be  that  cervicide  was  surer  of 
punishment  than  servicide ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  with  these 
jesting  worthies  cerf  meant  a  stag,  and  terf  a  bondman,  charity 
bids  us  give  them  credit  for  a  grim  joke  at  the  expense  of  these 
same  murderous  laws.  We  commend  these  usages  of  the 
ancien  regime  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  maintain  that 
each  generation  of  the  world  is  more  wicked  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Still,  a  better  government  will  not  always  protect  the  forests. 
The  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  gave  licence  to  the  wood- 
cutter. Free  governments  are  not  as  efficient  as  is  desirable. 
It  is  astonishing  to  a  republican,  that  the  royal  forests  of  France 
yield  a  greater  profit  under  official  management  than  those 
which  are  private  property  and  managed  by  their  owners.  But 
then  these  officials  are  not  appointed  to  the  charge  of  national 
property  merely  because  they  are  fit  for  no  other  business. 
The  lands  of  our  own  national  domain  are  plundered  without 
scruple  even  by  men  who  consider  themselves  honest. 

K,  then,  we  are  to  rely  largely  on  in<}ividual  interest  for  the  ^ 
maintenance  of  sufficient  forest  to  keep  our  country  from 
becoming  a  desert,  It  is  well  to  enqube  what  profits  can  be 
drawn  from  woodlands.  This,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  managing  them.  Our  common  way  is  to  make  of  them 
a  cattle-walk  till  the  wood  is  wanted,  and  then  cut  them  down, 
and  sow  the  ground  to  wheat.  Or,  if  it  is  not  to  be  converted 
into  a  field  or  pasture,  the  dead  trees  are  cut  out  and  such  living 
ones  as  necessity  or  fancy  shall  dictate.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
in  Europe.  There  arboriculture  is  a  science,  and  its  various 
schemes  are  amply  discussed.  Mr.  Marsh  has  added  much  to 
the  value  of  his  book  by  devoting  a  dozen  pages  to  this  neg- 
lected topic. 

We  can  pause  to  speak  of  but  two  systems,  the  tallis  or 
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coppice,  and  the  futaie  or  full-growth  systems.  The  coppice  is 
cut  over  clean  after  a  growth  of  between  fifteen  and  forty  years. 
Of  course  this  system  makes  no  large  timber  and,  as  all  the 
new  wood  is  from  old  roots,  it  ultimately  loses  its  vigor. 

^^  The  former  mode  of  treating  the  futaie,  called  the  garden  sys- 
tem,was  to  cut  the  trees  individually  as  they  arrived  at  maturity,  but, 
in  the  best  regulated  forests,  this  practice  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
German  method,  which  embraces  not  only  the  securing  the  largest 
immediate  profit  but  the  replanting  of  the  forest,  and  the  care  of  the 
young  growth.  This  is  efiected  in  the  case  of  a  forest,  whether  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  regular  management,  by 
three  operations.  The  first  of  these  consists  in  felling  about  one 
third  of  the  wood,  in  such  way  as  to  leave  convenient  spaces  for  the 
growth  of  young  trees.  The  remaining  two  thirds  are  relied  upon 
to  replant  the  vacancies  by  natural  sowing  which  they  seldom  or 
never  fail  to  do.  The  seedlings  are  watched,  are  thinned  out  when 
too  dense,  the  ill-formed  atid  sickly,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  value, 
and  the  shrubs  and  thorns  which  might  otherwise  choke  or  too  closely 
shade  them,  are  pulled  up  ;  when  they  have  attained  sufficient  strength 
and  development  of  foliage  to  bear  or  to  require  more  light  and  air, 
the  second  step  is  taken  by  removing  a  suitable  proportion  of  the  old 
trees  which  had  been  spared  at  the  first  cutting ;  and  when,  finally 
they  are  hardened  enough  to  bear  frost  and  sun  without  other  protec- 
tion than  that  which  they  mutually  give  to  each  other,  the  remainder 
of  the  original  forest  is  felled  and  the  wood  now  consists  wholly  of 
young  and  vigorous  trees.  This  result  is  obtained  afler  about  twenty 
years.  At  convenient  periods  afterwards,  the  unhealthy  stocks  and 
those  injured  by  wind  and  other  accidents  are  removed,  and  in  some 
instances  the  growth  of  the  remainder  is  promoted  by  irrigation  and 
fertilizing  applications.  When  the  forest  is  approaching  to  maturity, 
the  original  processes  already  described  are  repeated ;  and  as,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  extensive  forest,  they  would  take  place  in  difierent 
zones,  it  would  afibrd  indefinitely  an  annual  crop  of  firewood  and 
timber."  pp.  318— «21. 

What  the  author  says  about  terracing  ground  for  the  growth 
of  trees,  and  the  application  of  irrigation  and  manures,  need 
not  be  repeated  here,  as  we  can  hardly  expect  to  see  these  pre- 
cautions taken  in  the  New  World  in  our  day. 

What  are  the  profits  of  a  well-regulated  woodland  ?  This  is 
an  interesting  question  with  us  in  more  than  a  mere  financial 
point  of  view.     K  there  is  danger  that  our  country  will  go  to 
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niin  bodQj  by  the  denudation  of  its  forests,  we  would  be  glad 
to  assure  ourselves  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  rise  of  prioe 
of  wood,  with  the  natural  diminution  in  the  rates  of  interest, 
and  improvements  in  arboriculture,  would  restore  to  our  dry  and 
rocky  hills  their  waving  honors,  resuscitate  the  dried  fountains, 
and  replace  the  stony  beds  of  torrents,  with  trout-brooks,  and 
mill-streams.  So  we  turn  with  no  little  solicitude  to  the  sta^- 
tistics  on  page  327  : 

"  The  planter  of  a  wood  must  be  actuated  by  higher  motives  than 
those  of  an  investment  the  profits  of  which  consist  in  direct  pecu- 
niary gain  to  himself  or  even  to  his  posterity ;  for  if,  in  rare  cases, 
an  artificial  forest  may,  in  two  or  three  generations,  more  than  re- 
pay its  original  cost,  still,  in  general,  the  value  of  its  timber  will  not 
return  the  capital  expended  and  the  interest  accrued.**' 

Small  encouragement  this  for  the  replanting  of  the  land  that 
we  have  wantonly  stripped  of  its  natural  covering  and,  too 
often,  of  the  very  soil  itself.  But  something  must  be  done. 
The  full  effects  of  our  fathers'  transgressions  are  not  yet  mani- 
fest, for  we  are  assured  that  in  those  portions  of  New  England 
where  the  proportion  of  wood  has  not  decreased  for  a  century, 
the  desiccation  of  the  soil,  and  the  decrease  of  springs  and 
streams  have  not  ceased.  We  are  wasting  our  heritage,  living 
on  the  principal  and  leaving  a  desolation  to  posterity.  In  the 
energetic  language  of  Mr.  Marsh,  (p.  55,)  *'we  are,  even  now, 
breaking  up  the  floors  and  wainscoting  and  window-frames  of 
our  dwelling  for  fuel  to  warm  our  bodies  and  seethe  our  pot- 
tage.^'  The  most  tyrannical  administration  of  arbitrary  power 
has  proved  inadequate  to  the  protection  of  the  forests  of  Eu- 
rope :  we  well  know  how  weak  our  laws  are  against  every  thing 

"*  According  to  Clav^  (Etudes,  p.  159,)  the  net  revenue  from  the  forests  of  the 
State  in  France,  making  no  allowance  for  the  interest  on  the  capital  represented  by 
the  forest,  is  two  dollars  per  acre.  In  Saxony  it  is  about  the  same,  though  the  cost 
of  administration  is  twice  as  much  as  in  France ;  in  Wiirtemberg  it  is  about  a  dollar 
an  acre ;  and  in  Prussia,  where  half  the  income  is  consumed  in  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration, it  sinks  to  less  than  half  a  dollar Taking  into  account  the 

capital  invested  in  forest  land,  and  adding  interest  upon  it,  Pressler  calculates  that  a 
pine  wood,  managed  with  a  view  to  felling  it  when  eighty  years  old,  would  yield  only 
one  eighth  of  one, per  cent,  annual  profit;  a  fir  wood,  at  one  hundred  years,  one 
sixth  of  one  per  cent. ;  a  beech  wood,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  one  fourth  of 
one  per  cent.  The  same  author  (p.  335),  gives  the  net  income  of  the  New  Forest  in 
England,  over  and  above  expenses,  interest  not  computed,  at  twenty  five  cents  per 
aere  only.  In  America,  where  no  expense  is  bestowed  upon  the  woods,  the  annual 
growth  would  be  generally  estimated  much  higher." 
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that  our  worst  men  do  not  admit  to  be  crime.  No  one  thing 
that  we  can  think  of  would  do  more  to  arrest  the  evil  than  the 
publication  of  "  Man  and  Nature."  Many  things  that  we  very 
well  know  have  no  controlling  effect  on  us,  and  among  them 
might  be  the  consequences  of  excessive  wood-cutting.  ".  Wood* 
man,  spare  that  tree  I  "  is  mere  matter  of  song ;  but  the  sterti 
picture  Mr.  Marsh  holds  up  to  us  cannot  £eu1  to  produce  a  good 
impression. 

Still,  let  law  do  what  law  can.  Something  may  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  taxation.  If  a  citizen  i<«  cherishing  a  piece 
of  wood  that  yields  him  an  annual  return  of  ^  one  eighth  of 
one  per  cent "  on  the  capital  invested,  but  which  is  of  priceless 
value  to  lovers  of  green  fields,  cool  springs,  and  equable 
streams ;  let  us  not  tax  him  as  if  hoarding  land  for  speculation. 
Nothing,  we  imagine,  will  be  done  efficiently  in  any  State 
while  the  highways  are  pastured.  Let  the  States  that  forbid 
this  practice  put  a  high  minimum  valuation  upon  all  lands  used 
for  pasturage  or  tillage,  assess  wood  land  only  in  proportion  to 
the  value  that  can  annually  be  taken  off  of  it,  without  deteriorat- 
ing the  property,  and  further  lay  an  income-tax  on  stripping  the 
land  of  its  timber,  and  the  evil  will  have  culminated.  The 
three  immediate  enemies  to  the  forest  are  the  teeth  of  domestic 
animals,  the  axe  and  the  devouring  element ;  and  the  last  sel- 
dom can  go  where  the  others  have  not  preceded ;  or,  if  that 
shall  happen  in  some  excessively  dry  season,  as  at  Miramichi 
in  1825,  in  twenty-five  years  the  waste  is  "thickly  covered 
again  with  trees  of  fair  dimensions,  except  where  cultivation 
and  pasturage  keep  down  the  forest  growth."  p.  28.  Were 
man,  the  exterminator,  exterminated,  there  would  not  be,  in  a 
century  after,  a  woodless  acre  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it 
might  be  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  chiliad  or  two  the  Great 
American  Desert,  the  Occidental  Sahara,  would  be  covered 
with  lofty  trees,  and  in  the  Jornada  del  Muerte  murmuring 
streams  would  refresh  the  prey  of  the  pun^ia  and  the  jaguar. 

And  can  not  civilized,  enlightened  man  cease  his  suicidal 
folly  and  make  amends  for  it  so  far  as  to  accomplish  all  that 
unaided  nature  would  do  ?  Perhaps  there  shall  yet  come  a  good 
time  for  our  land  when  we  shall  no  longer  depend  on  idlers  and 
vagabonds  to  select  our  candidates  for  office.     If  so,  we  may 
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hope  for  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  how  arid,  how  sterile, 
and  how  steep  a  surface  it  is  possible  to  cover  with  forest. 

"  No  agencies  now  known  to  man  and  directed  bj  him,''  sajs  onr 
anther,  (p.  45,)  '^  seem  adequate  to  the  reducing  of  great  Alpine  pre- 
cipices to  such  slopes  as  would  enable  them  to  support  a  vegetable 
(l)thing,  or  to  the  covering  of  large  extents  of  denuded  rock  with 
earth,  and  planting  upon  them  a  forest  growth.  But  among  the 
mysteries  which  science  is  yet  to  reveal,  there  may  be  still  undis- 
covered methods  of  accomplishing  even  grander,  wonders  than  these. 
Mechanical  philosophers  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  accumu-  . 
lating  and  treasuring  up  for  human  use  some  of  the  greater  natural 
forces,  which  the  action  of  the  elements  puts  forth  with  such  aston- 
ishing energy.  Could  we  gather,  and  bind,  and  make  subservient 
to  our  control,  the  power  which  a  West  Indian  hurricane  exerts 
through  a  small  area  in  one  continuous  blast,  or  the  momentum  ex- 
pended by  the  waves,  in  a  tempestuous  winter,  upon  the  breakwater 
at  Cherbourg,  or  the  lifting  power  of  the  tide  for  a  month  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  the  pressure  of  a  square  mile  of  sea 
water  at  the  depth  of  five  thousand  fathoms,*  or  a  moment  of  the 
might  of  an  earthquake  or  a  volcano,  our  age — which  moves  no 
mountains  and  casts  them  into  the  sea  by  faith  alone — ^might  hope 
to  scarp  the  rugged  walls  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  and  Mount 
Taurus,  robe  them  once  more  in  a  vegetation  as  rich  as  their  pristine 
woods,  and  turn  their  wasting  torrents  into  refreshing  streams." 

But  are  there  not  powers  of  nature  now  applicable  by  us  that 
may  effect  the  desired  changes  ?  Geologists  suppose  that  the 
Alps  were  once  higher,  steeper  and  barer  than  they  will  ever 
be  agun.  We  know  not  that  the  intervention  of  creative 
power  was  necessary  to  grade  them  down  and  clothe  their  steep 
slopes.  The  botanist  has  not  yet  searched  through  all  the  flora 
of  the  earth  in  quest  of  the  plants  most  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Nay,  should  the  selection  be  left  to  nature,  and  it  be 
required  of  man  only  that  he  and  his  overgrown  family  of 
domesticated  animals  should  not  interfere  with  her  operations, 
all  she  asks  is  time.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  man  stand  neu- 
tral. He  has  wrought  the  desolation,  let  him  do  his  utmost  to 
repair  it.  Once  really  intent  on  the  problem,  we  think  he  will 
solve  it. 

Grant  that  to  convert  the  centre  of  our  continent  into  habita- 

*  We  beliere  this  pressure  can  not  be  called  a  **  force  put  forth." 
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ble  land  would  cost  the  nation  more  than  it  would  sell  for ;  is 
it  money  thrown  away  ?  Holland  recovered  the  bed  of  Haar- 
lem lake,  some  forty  odd  thousand  acres,  to  agriculture  at  a 
pecuniary  loss  of  a  half  million  dollars  and  interest.  But  it 
was  not  money  lost.     Mr.  Marsh  wisely  observes,  (p.  351), 

^^The  excess  of  governmental  expenditure  over  the  receipts,  if 
employed  in  constructing  ships  of  war  or  fortifications  would  have 
added  little  to  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  the  increase 
of  territory,  the  multiplication  of  homes  and  firesides  which  the 
people  have  an  interest  in  defending,  and  the  augmentation  of  agri- 
cultural resources  constitute  a  stronger  bulwark  against  foreign  inva- 
sion than  a  ship  of  the  line  or  a  fortress  armed  with  a  hundred  can- 
non." 

If  this  be  true  of  a  lake  of  placid  water  changed  to  farms, 
how  much  more  true  would  it  be  of  a  desert  ? 

We  have  given  to  this  one  topic  a  space  quite  disproportion- 
ate to  what  it  occupies  in  the  book ;  but  in  its  real  importance 
it  is  disproportionate  in  the  opposite  sense.  The  other  matters 
in  the  book  can  better  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  They  do 
not  come  home  so  much  to  our  own  business  and  bosoms. 

Man's  sovereignty  over  nature  is  exercised  mainly  over  ani- 
mals, plants  and  other  moving  bodies  whose  motions  he  can  to 
a  degree  control  and  direct.  These  last  are  only  water  and 
sand.  Leaving  the  organic  world,  our  author  proceeds  to 
man's  ameliorating  his  abode  by  his  management  of  the  water. 
He  dykes  the  rivers  to  confine  them  to  their  beds,  and  old  ocean 
to  dispossess  him  of  a  part  of  his.  The  pumping  out  of  Haar- 
lem lake,  a  body  of  water  fifteen  miles  long  by  seven  wide  *— 
the  great  Leeghwater  engine  driving  eleven  pumps,  each  throw- 
ing 1585  gallons  (more  than  fifty  barrels)  per  stroke  —  this 
seems  the  utmost  human  achievement  yet.  The  improvement  of 
the  Tuscan  sea-coast  added  more  to  human  happiness  still.  The 
Etruscans  kept  the  country  drained  and  healthy  till  conquered 
by  Rome.  Afterwards  the  forests  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  the 
improvements  were  neglected.  It  became  and  continued  to  be 
a  pestilential  region  till,  in  1827,  a  work  of  amelioration  com- 
menced which  reduced  the  annual  cases  of  fever  from  35,629 
to  9,200  in  1844 :  the  work  is  still  in  progress. 

Irrigation  is  more  extensively  practiced  over  the  world  than  we 
would  at  first  suppose.     We  are  informed  that  it  yields  products 
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of  an  inferior  quality,  is  hostile  to  a  subdivision  of  property 
and  exposes  the  agriculturist  to  oppression,  favoritism  and 
wrong  from  the  administrators  of  the  water.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  practice  should  extend,  as  it  will  and  must* 

Drainage  tends  to  aggravate  torrents  by  facilitating  the  rapid 
escape  of  the  rain  that  falls  on  the  land,  but  otherwise  is  of 
permanent,  incalculable  service. 

Canals  for  navigation  not  only  affect  all  human  agencies  in 
the  region  through  which  they  pass  and  those  which  they  con- 
nect ;  but  introduce  into  one  region  the  water-plants  and  ani- 
mals native  to  another. 

We  are  rather  amazed  at  the  author^s  idea  of  the  extent 
of  subterranean  streams  and  reservoirs.  The  success  of  arte- 
sian wells,  (wells  from  which  the  water  rises  to  or  above  the 
level  of  the  ground) ,  implies  at  least  a  bed  of  gravel,  or  crev- 
ices of  rock  filled  with  water,  but  not  necessarily  natural  aque- 
ducts and  cisterns.  Still,  our  utmost  ideas  may  fall  short  of 
the  reality.  Mr.  Marsh,  (p.  436,)  speaks  of  "underground 
rivers,  like  those  in  the  great  caves  of  Kentucky,  which  may 
gush  up  in  fresh-water  currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  Carribean 
Sea,  or  rise  to  the  light  of  day  in  the  far-off  peninsula  of 
Florida." 

Most  certainly  the  mill  streams  of  Argostoli,  in  the  island 
of  Cephalonia,  are  a  great  curiosity,  streams  of  sea-water  that 
fall  into  cavities  in  the  earth.  One  has  a  width  of  "  five  feet 
and  a  half  and  a  depth  of  a  foot :  the  water  pOurs  rapidly 
through  the  canal  into  an  irregular  depression,  and  forms  a 
pool,  the  surface  of  which  is  three  or  four  feet  below  the  adja- 
cent soil,  and  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  the  pool  it  escapes  through  several  holes  and 
clefts  in  the  rocks  and  has  not  been  seen  to  emerge  else  where. ** 
p.  434.  The  bay  of  Argostoli  is  like  that  of  Fundyin  shape 
and  direction ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  accurate  observations  made 
there  have  not  included  the  tides  and  winds.  If  the  streams 
flow  with  all  winds  and  at  all  tides,  they  furnish  a  hard  problem 
to  solve. 

But  what  is  an  artesian  well  ?  The  original  well  at  Artois 
was  bored,  was  of  small  diameter,  and  the  water  flowed  out  at 
the  top.  Bored  wells  from  which  the  water  is  drawn  in  a  tubu- 
lar bucket  are  not  uncommon  at  the  West.     Exactly  the  reverse 
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of  these  are  wells  dug  by  the  Moors  ^  in  the  Lybian  desert 
bordering  upon  the  cultivated  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  * 
"  square  shafts  lined  with  a  frame-work  of  palm  tree  stems." 
**The  wells  so  constructed,  although  not  technically  artesian 
wells,  answer  the  same  purpose ;  for  the  water  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  flows  over  it  as  from  a  spring : "  p.  443.  Though 
Webster  says  ^  they  are  usually  of  small  diameter  and  of  great 
depth,**  we  would  (with  Mr.  Marsh's  permission)  assign  the 
self-flowing  property  as  the  one  which  makes  the  well  techni- 
cally artesian.  ^  The  French  have  bored  a  large  number  of  arte- 
sian wells  in  the  Algerian  desert  within  a  few  years.  .  •  If 
the  supply  of  water  shall  prove  adequate  to  the  indefinite  ezten- 
tion  of  the  system,  it  is  probably  destined  to  produce  a  greater 
geographical  transformation  than  has  ever  been  effected  by  any 
scheme  of  human  improvement."  pp.  444,  5. 

Few  of  our  readers  have  seen  enough  of  moving  sands, 
particularly  of  sands  moved  by  the  wind,  to  feel  a  particular 
interest  in  Mr.  Marsh's  fifth  chapter.  Many  of  them  have 
never  even  seen  a  dune.  Some  may  not  know  how  with  slow, 
remorseless  progress  it  may  overwhelm  a  village,  and  after 
hiding  it  from  the  light  of  day  for  centuries  at  length  leave  it  in 
the  rear,  a  well  preserved  relic  of  antiquity.  Sand,  we  are 
told,  never  flies,  but  hops;  it  never  overwhelms  caravans. 
The  roots  of  .various  plants  will  hold  sand  stationary.  The 
ailanthus  has  proved  invaluable  for  this  purpose  in  the  steppes' 
near  Odessa.  A  dune  well  fixed  on  the  sea-shore  is  a  cherished 
boon  to  those  whose  lands  are  by  it  protected  fi^m  spray  and 
flying  sand.  But  the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit  lays  open  the 
whole  hill,  if  neglcted,  to  the  attacks  of  the  wind  which  may 
spread  it  in  desolation  over  the  land  to  the  leeward. 

Mr.  Marsh  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  projected  or  pos- 
sible geographic  changes.  Lowering  Lake  Superior,  drawing 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Illinois,  and  from  Niagara 
Biver  into  the  vaUey  of  the  Genesee  come  nearest  to  us  of  all 
these.  Ellett's  scheme  of  a  reservoir  to  remedy  the  low  water 
of  the  Ohio,  seems  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  He  certainly 
can  never  have  seen  it.  The  cutting  of  the  Isthmuses  of  Darien, 
Suez,  Corinth  and  Gallipoli,  letting  water  into  the  Dead  and 
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Caspian  Seas,  and  the  draining  of  the  Zuider  Zee  are  among 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  rest. 

We  do  not  reach  the  conclusion  of  this  book  without  regret. 
We  rarely  come  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
a  work  of  this  kind,  certainly  not  to  esteem  him  so,  by  the 
mere  perusal  of  a  treatise.  Mr.  Marsh  has  represented  his 
country  abroad  and  we  fear  he  has  been  an  exceptional  case 
among  our  diplomatists.  To  speak  English  better  or  worse,  to 
be  good  on  the  stump,  to  have  aided  efficiently  in  electing  the 
president,  and  to  have  powerful  influences  at  his  control,  have 
too  often  been  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  prerequisites  to  a  for- 
eign mission.  We  thank  our  Executive  for  a  man  with  an  open 
eye,  an  open  heart,  and  an  open  hand.  While  not  deeply 
versed  in  scientific  lore,  he  commands  the  respect  and  attention 
of  scientific  men.  The  obiter  dictaoS  the  book  show  a  wide  range 
of  thought  and  arrest  attention.  The  education  of  the  eye,  the 
use  of  tobacco,  the  conscience  of  corporations,  bird-murder, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  all  welcome  to  the  space  they  occupy. 

There  js  no  paragraph  in  the  whole  book  that  has  puzzled  us 
more  than  the  following  from  page  68  :  ^  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  found  among  the  unquestionably  indigenous  plants  of 
tropical  America,  monocotyledons  only,  all  the  dicotyledons  of 
those  extensive  regions  having  been  probably  introduced  after 
the  colonization  of  the  New  World  by  Spain."  All  the  trees  of 
the  untrodden  forests  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  the 
Mac  dalena  and  the  Cauca  introduced  I  All  the  cacti  and  the 
passion-flowers,  the  potato  (p.  73,)  and  tobacco  (p.  63,)  na- 
tives of  the  Old  World  1  Clearly  some  other  words  should  have 
stood  in  the  place  of  nwnocotyledom  and  dicotyledons y  but  what? 
Conjecture  is  here  utterly  at  fault. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  this  interesting  book  without  a 
glance  at  the  future.  The  area  of  cultivable  wilds  in  the  tem- 
perate zones  is  rapidly  diminishing.  In  a  very  few  years  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  capable  of  agricultural  im- 
provements will  be  scattered  over  with  farms.  Not  much 
longer  will  desirable  locations  in  virgin  soil  invite  the  emigrant 
from  the  teeming  hives  of  Europe.  Though  some  baleful  secret 
influence  seems  to  have  diminished  greatly  the  fecundity  of 
Christian  and  refined  families  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within 
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the  last  fifty  years,  still  the  population  of  the  worM  has  never 
increased  so  rapidly  as  now.  And,  unless  some  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate  shall  prevail,  the  ratio  of  increment  shall 
itself  increase  till  a  million  a  day  shall  be  the  normal  augmen- 
tation of  the  population  of  our  globe.  Where  shall  this  multi- 
tude that  no  man  can  number  find  homes  ?  We  would  invite 
Mr.  Marsh's  attention  to  the  low,  miasmatic,  but  fertile,  lands 
within  the  tropics.  So  strong  is  nature  there  that  man  has 
made  no  visible  progress  towards  the  mastery.  But  were  these 
regions  occupied  by  a  population  of  several  hundred  to  the 
square  mile,  and  every  square  yard  thoroughly  subdued,  all  the 
boundless  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Niger  would  become 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Is  there  any  other  respect,  save  a 
dense  though  barbarous  population,  in  which  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Irawady  now  excel  them?  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  world  could  be  maintained  by  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  alone.  And  if  so  be  that  knowledge  and  virtue  shall 
increase  with  increasing  numbers,  that  wise  human  agencies 
shall  have  repured  all  the  damage  done  to  the  fair  face  of  nature 
by  human  folly,  and  the  ravages  of  sin  be  all  done  away  by  the 
j»reaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  how  glo- 
nous  will  be  the'  wmplete  history  of  our  globe ;  ruined,  rav- 
aged, wasted  and  almost  destroyed  by  sm,  and  then  restored, 
beautified  and  made  aU  glorious  by  salvation  ! 


ARTICLE  V. 
THOU  WILT  NOT  LEAVE  MY  SOUL  IN  HELL. 

BT  S.  8.  BAB«TOW,  D.  I>.,  XBSKB,  XTBW  HAMP8MIBX. 

Hebrew:   5l»ci  "^TDM   af^mfcb"^S 
•  I  •       ■  I  -       -1  -     I    •«  • 

Septuagint :  dn  obx  i^xaTaXe{<ff€t^  rijv  (pox^jv  fioo  sl^  J^iyv. 

Apostles*  Creed :  He  descended  into  HeU. 

Volumes  of  lore  have  been  written  upon  these  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  upon  **  the  creed  "  in  different  ages  of  the  church ; 
as  if  the  whole  value  of  Christ's  coming  depended  upon,  his 
having  **  descended  into  hell  to  liberate  tKe  souls ''  of  those  there 
confined. 
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Bat  this  clause  was  not  in  ^  the  creed  "  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era*  Neither  Irenmus  nor  Origen 
nor  TertuUian  seem  to  have  ever  heard  of  this  phraseology ; 
nor  was  it  expressed  in  the  creeds  that  were  put  forth  at  £phe- 
sus  or  Cbalcedon,  Sardis  or  Antioeh ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  though  he  there  put  forth  a 
creed  for  their  consideration.  Nor  was  it  in  that  which  was 
presented  to  Pope  Julius  by  Marcellus. 

But  it  was  adopted  by  the  church  at  Aquileia  somewhere 
about  A.  D.  4OO9  and  yet  it  was  not  as  now,  "He  descended 
into  hell,"  but  "descendit  in  inferna,"  or  **ad  infemum/' 
This  is  the  general  reading  of  the  ancient  MSS. 

It  was  afterward  found  in  the  Roman  creed  about  A.  D. 
785  ;  for  it  was  then  urged  by  Etherius  against  an  antagonist ; 
though  some  say  that  it  was  more  anciently  in  the  creed  falsely 
attributed  to  Athanasius.  It  was  in  the  creed  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  633,  and  it  has  been  held  sacred  firom 
that  time  to  the  present. 

And  yet  there  bare  been  great  discrepancies  as  to  the  mean«» 
ing  of  the  phraseology.  Some  have  nuide  it  mean  ^  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth,"  as  in  the  words  of  Paul  in  Eph.  iv.  9. 
Several  passages  of  Scripture  have  been  thought  to  contain  the 
same  doctrine;  especially  that  in  I.  Peter,  xiii.  19:  "For 
Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  by  the 
Spirit ;  by  which  also  he.  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison."  But  plainly  this  passage  has  no  bearing  upon  the  sub* 
ject ;  for  it  merely  asserts  that  Christ  by  the  Spirit  went  and 
preached  to  those  who  are  now  spirits  in  prison ;  viz :  those 
that  were  disobedient  while  the  ark  was  preparing  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  It  has  not  a  word  to  say  concerning  liberating  those 
antediluvians  from  prison. 

But  next  followed  the  horrible  doctrine  that  Christ  not  only 
<*  descended  into  hell,"  but  that  he  "  also  suffered  the  torments 
of  hell."  And  thus  it  was  argued  by  one  of  the  fathers :  "  Si 
Christus  ad  inferos  descendisse  dicetur ;  nihil  minim  est,  cum 
eam  mortem  pertulrit  quae  sceleribus  ab  irato  Deo  infligitur." 

Byt  it  is  most  astonishing  that  any  sane  man  could  have  sup* 
posed  it  possible  for  Christ  to  feel  remorse  of  conscience,  or  the 
fearful  displeasure  of  God  the  Father. 
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The  next  notion  that  was  entertained  seems  to  be  nearlj  the 
same  as  that  of  Greeks,  Etruscans  and  Romans,  that  Christ 
went  to  the  place  of  the  dead ;  from  which  came  probably  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  a  place  into  which  both  good  and  bad  de- 
scended ;  the  ^  Limbus  Patrum ;''  a  place  distinct  from  this  where 
we  live,  and  also  distinguished  from  that  to  which  Christ  went 
when  he  asdended  again  on  high.  And  even  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  thought  that  the  soul  of  Christ  preached  salvation  in 
Hades  while  his  body  was  in  the  grave.  And  at  that  time  the 
fathers  seem  to  have  made  Hades  to  have  two  receptacles,  one 
for  the  good  and  one  for  the  bad  ;  somewhat  as  Virgil  has  it : 

Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  yia  findit  in  ambas. 
Dextera,  quae  Ditis  magni  sub  moenia  tendit ; 
H(U$  iter  Elysium  nobis.    At  lieya  malorum 
Exercet  pcenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit. 

.£n.  6:540— 43. 

But,  again,  others  maintained  that  Hades  or  Infemus  was 
never  taken  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  place  of  happiness,  or  that 
there  was  need  to  deliver  patriarchs  and  prophets  from  that 
place  of  the  dead. 

But  enough  has  been  said  of  these  different  notions  of  the 
fiithers,  which  may  be  compared  to  what  Grotius  said  of  his 
own  life  spent  **oper6se  nihil  agendo."  And  as  Le  Qerc  has 
well  said  in  his  commentary  upon  Ps«  xvi.  10 :  ^  Hie  videmus 
creditam  animam  Christi  fuisse  in  lAferno,  hoc  est,  loco  ani^)a• 
rum  huminarum,  dum  corpus  friit  in  sepulcro.  Quae  prava  in- 
terpretatio  ab  omnibus  recepta  est  quasi  vera,  ob  Linguae  He- 
braicce  ignorantiam-" 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  text  itself  whence  all  this  varied 
lore  was  supposed  to  be  derived.  ViKO  that  is  here  rendered  hell 
is  employed  in  sixty  passages,  which  by  the  x«xz  are  all  ren- 
dered by  $^1??  and  in  very  many  of  these  passages  Vvm  means  un- 
questionably **the  grave."  See  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest :  Gen.  xxxvii.  35 :  **  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning."  Gen.  xlii.  38 ;  and  xliv.  29  :  ^Then  shall  ye  bring 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."  Numb.  xvi.  30, 
and  23 :  **  They  went  down  alive  into  the  pit."  I.  Kings  ii. 
6 :  *'Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace." 
Job  vii.  9  :  ''  So  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up 
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no  more."  Job  xiy.  13  :  ^  Oh  that  thou  wouldest  hide  me  in 
tibe  grave."  Job  xvii,  13  :  *'  If  I  wait  the  grave  is  my  house.'* 
Job  xxi.  13:  *'In  a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave."  Ps. 
vi.  5  :  ^*  In  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ?  "  Prov.  i. 
12  :  ^^  Let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as  the  grave."  Prov.  xxx. 
16  :  **  The  grave  .  .  .  saith  not  it  is  enough."  Isa.  xiv.  11 :  ^  Thj 
pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave."  And  so  we  might  proceed 
much  further  showing  that  iim  more  commonly  perhaps  means 
the  grave  than  HeU  itself;  though  it  often  means  the  place  of 
punishment. 

Why  then  may  we  not  believe  that  this  word  means  the  grave 
in  Ps.  xvi.  10?  Is  there  any  valid  argument  against  it?  Nay, 
does  not  necessity  require  it?  We  think  it  will  appear  so  before 
we  finish  this  discussion. 

We  turn  next  to  '^o&a  here  rendered,  my  soul.  This  word 
V&3  is  employed  several  hundreds  of  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  it  is  rendered  <fiox:j  by  the  Lxx.  In  a  very  large 
number  of  these  passages  the  word  seems  to  mean  the  mind, 
the  soul,  the  immortal  part  of  man. 

And  yet  there  are  quite  a  number  of  passages  where  it  means 
**  cadaver,"  a  corpse,  a  body  from  which  the  vouq  has  fled.  And 
in  these  passages  the  Hebrew  word  ib&3  means  the  same  as 
4fuxij.  Numbers  vi.  6  :  ^All  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself 
unto  the  Lord  he  shall  come  at  no  dead  body."  Levit.  xxi. 
11 :  **  Neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body."  Numb.  xix. 
11 :  **  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  man ;  "  and  also 
in  verse  13th :  **  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  man 
that  is  dead."  The  same  is  true  of  Lev.  xxi.  1 ;  and  Haggai 
ii.  13.  So  we  see  that  there  are,  at  least,  seven  passages  where 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  words  above  referred  to  mean 
simply  ^  cadaver,"  a  corpse,  a  body  fipom  which  the  yod<:  has 
departed. 

Now  we  ask,  why  may  they  not  mean  simply  this  in  Psalm 
xvi.  10?  Is  there  anything  in  the  exigency  of  the  passage  that 
forbids  it?     Nay,  rather  is  there  not  much  that  demands  it? 

Professor  Noyes,  who  is  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  when  he  is 
not  warped  by  his  theology,  thus  renders  the  clause ;  ^  For  thou 
wilt  not  give  me  up  to  the  grave."  And  turn  next  to  Acts  ii.  25, 
31 :  ^  For  David  speaketh  concerning  him ;  I  foresaw  the  Lord 
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always  before  my  face ;  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand  that  I  should 
not  be  moved.  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue 
was  glad  ;  moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope ;  because 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  hast  made  known  to 
me  the  ways  of  life ;  thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  Uiy 
countenance.  Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  unto  you 
of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and  buried,  and 
his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.  Therefore,  being  a 
prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  hath  sworn  with  an  oath  to  bini, 
that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne,  He,  seeing  this  before,  spake 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ."  What  means  it,  but  that  his  dead 
body  was  not  left  in  the  grave?  And  now  observe  the  paral 
lelism  which  conveys  the  same  idea  in  different  words :  ^  Nei- 
ther his  flesh  did  see  corruption." 

We  therefore  make  one  appeal  to  thinking  men  if  Ps.  xvi, 
10  is  not  this ;  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  dead  body  in  the 
grave ;  thou  wilt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption'*  ? 
And  that  Christ  did  not  descend  into  hell,  '*  in  inferna,*'  **  ad 
internum  "  or  **  Hades  "  in  any  of  the  senses  above  described^  is 
clearly  evident  from  what  He  said  to  the  penitent  upon  the 
cross  :  "  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 


ARTICLE    VI. 
SHORT    SERMONS. 


"  For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils ;  they  have  forsaken  me  ther 
fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  oat  cisterns,  broken  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water." — Jeremiah  ii.  8. 

Fountains  or  natural  springs  are  among  the  most  beautiful,  use- 
ful and  permanent  objects.  Successive  nations  and  races  have  drunk 
from  some  of  them  as  the  tide  of  life  has  swept  downward.  Ori- 
ental taste  and  art  have  always  delighted  to  beautify  their  cities  with 
convenient  and  elegant  fountains.  They  form  a  frequent  biblical  al- 
Insion  to  describe  great  prosperity  to  individuals  and  communities. 

On  the  contrary,  a  cistern  is  the  emblem  of  the  transient,  the  fit- 
fiil,  the  not  self-sustained.     It  is  full  or  empty  as  exterior  circum- 

VOL.  V. — ^NO.   XXIX.  40 
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stances  shall  determino.     A  whole  cistern  is  not  a  reservoir  of  steady 
dependence ;  but  a  broken  cistern  is  utterly  worthless.     This,  then, 
is  the  representation  of  God  concerning  himself  and  Israel.     They 
had  left  him,  the  fountain,  for  the  broken  cistern. 
I.  Of  what  is  God  the  fountain  ? 
II.  What  is  the  evil  of  forsaking  him  for  the  cisterns  of  the  world  ? 

I.  God  is  the  fountain 

(a.)  Of  spiritual  illumination.  All  knowledge  is  in  Him — ^the 
types  and  moulds  of  all  existent  and  possible  things  ;  the  insight  of 
universal  truth.  ^'  His  understanding  is  infinite."  The  architect  of 
the  universe  understands  all  its  details,  properties,  forces,  uses.  His 
perception  of  beauty  is  the  true  standard  of  taste.  His  sense  of 
what  ought  universally  to  be  is  the  clue  to  the  correct  science  of 
criticism. 

Especially  is  He  the  fountain  of  moral  and  religious  illumination. 
The  theology  which  is  drawn  alike  from  his  works  and  words  he 
must  interpret,  to  save  the  student  from  scepticism  and  false  doctrine. 

(b,)  God  is  the  fountain  of  grace — through  the  atonement  of  his 
Son :  and, 

(c.)  Of  practical  righteousness  —  through  the  regenerating  and 
sancfying  work  of  the  Spirit :  and, 

(d.)  Of  endless,  perfect  glory — the  result  of  the  former  in  every 
renewed  soul. 

II.  What  is  the  evil  of  forsaking  Him  for  the  earthly  cisterns  ? 
(a.)  Their  contents  are  uncertain.     Cisterns  are  not  fountains: 

and, 

(6.)  While  these  contents  do  last,  the  enjoyment  of  them  is  not 
satisfactory:    besides, 

(c.)  These  draughts  of  worldly,  selfish,  sinful  delight  are  positively 
poisonous  and  destructive  of  our  spiritual  life. 

All  this  is  susceptible  of  the  amplest  illustration  from  history  and 
social  life.  New  chapters  of  the  never  finished  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
are  continually  multiplyiug  the  proofs  of  the  "  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit"  of  living  and  dying  "  without  God  in  the  world." 


**Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me?  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him  who  is  the 
health  of  my  countenance  and  my  God." — Fsalms  xlii.  11. 

David  is  in  a  sad  condition,  because  at  war  within  himself.  His 
religious  emotions  are  much  depressed,  while  his  understanding  en- 
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eoumges  binou     His  feelings  are  one  waj,  and  bis  good  judgment 
the  otber.     We  have  here  a  striking  case  of 
Religious  Despatidency^ 

This  is  no  uncommon  state,  and  so  it  is  eminently  practical  to  in- 
quire into  its  cause  and  remedies, 

I.  The  cause  or  causes  of  religious  despondency, 

1.  It  may  be  because  one  is  not  a  child  of  Ood.  If  not,  be  may 
be  reasonably  depressed.  If  one  has  (a.)  no  true  sorrow  for  his 
«ins;  (b,)  no  tender  anxiety  (o  please  God;  (c)  can  not  go  freely 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  with  his  spiritual  anxieties ;  (d.)  and  is  quite 
willing  to  deny  him  and  give  up  his  Christian  hope ;  he  may  justly 
be  despoudiag. 

2.  It  may  arise  from  ill  health,  or  nervous  derangement.  If  so 
one  needs  the  doctor  more  than  the  minister,  medicine  than  sermons. 

3.  It  may  be  from  a  constitutional  tendency.  Some  are. as  natur- 
ally gloomy  as  are  deep  gorges  and  ravines.  They  are  made  so. 
Their  dollar  is  never  more  than  seventy-five  cents  in  their  eyes, 

4.  It  may  arise  irom  indulging  in  known  sins,  or  habitual  neg- 
lect of  duty, 

II.  The  remedies  for  religious  despondency. 

If  it  arise  from  constitutional  causes  or  ill  health,  fuil  relief  must 
DOt  be  expected.  For  regeneration  is  not  constitutional  reoonstruc- 
tion,  and  grace  is  no  physician  ;  though  modifications  and  slow  im- 
provements may  be  looked  for  under  long  and  careful  labor, 

1.  Thank  God  frequently  and  fully  for  all  that  grace  has  done. 

2.  Freely  and  fully  unfold  all  your  anxieties  and  troubles  to  the 
Saviour, 

3.  Confer  intimately  with  a  few  experimental  Christians,  and  com- 
pare your  experience  with  theirs.  More  have  these  sad  experiences 
than  you  suppose, 

4.  Study  the  experience  of  the  saints,  as  David,  Elijah,  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Thomas.     They  had  their  dark  days. 

5.  Do  not  spend  so  much  time  in  watching  your  heart.  It  is  a 
dark  picture  and  will  make  one  dark-minded.  So  much  attention 
to  dietetics  and  digestion  will  bring  on  dyspepsia. 

6.  Stop  looking  after  enjoyment.  It  is  a  prize  not  to  be  taken  by 
pursuing,  or  to  be  drawn  by  ticket. 

7.  Live  a  religious  life  on  principles,  not  feelings. 

8.  Finally,  forget  yourself  in  working  for  others.  Some  despond- 
ing disciples  only  need  work,  as  a  Sabbath  school  class,  the  support 
of  a  Freedman's  school,  a  half  dozen  sick  neighbors,  some  poor  or- 
phan children,  or  the  bringing  of  impenitent  sinners  to  Christ.  Do- 
ing this,  they  will  praise  God  with  a  glad  heart  and  cheerful  face. 
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AETICLE  VII. 
LITERARY    NOTICES. 

1 

1.  —  Congregationalism  :  Whai  it  is :  Wherice  ii  is  :  How  it  works  : 
Why  it  is  better  than  any  other  form  of  church  government :  And  its 
consequent  demands.  By  Henby  M.  Dextkb.  Boston  :  Nichols 
&  Noyes,     1865. 

We  do  not  know  aDoiher  so  comprehensive  summarj  of  Congre- 
gationalism. It  is  historical,  expository  of  the  Scriptures,  argu- 
mentative, well  illustrated  by  the  principles  and  usage  of  the  New 
England  fathers.  On  doubtful  points,  as  on  those  obsolete,  obsoles- 
cent or  innovating,  authonties  and  facts  are  given  on  all  sides. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  difficult  thing  to  arrange  all  this  material  in 
unfolding,  consecutive  form,  and  yet  as  a  symmetrical  whole.  But 
Dr.  Dexter  has  achieved  a  fair  success,  and  the  admirable  Analysis^ 
with  the  copious  Indexes j  carries  the  success  still  farther.  Not  a  lit- 
tle in  the  vast  amount  of  quotations,  as  foot  notes,  would,  we  think, 
have  been  better  if  incorporated  with  the  text.  The  argument  for 
the  utility  of  Congregationalism  in  comparison  with  other  systems, 
is  strong  and  in  many  points  fresh  and  new.  We  should  like  to  see 
a  manly  reply  to  this  by  some  of  our  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
brethren. 

Of  course  there  are  sayings  and  positions  in  this  able  volume 
from  which  we  should  dissent,  and  in  a  minute  analysis  or  review  of 
the  work,  would  specify  our  objections.  We  indicate  some  of  them. 
The  liu€^s  between  Congregationalism  and  Independency  should,  we 
think,  have  been  mora  boldly  and  distinctly  drawn.  Principles  IV, 
and  V,  under  chapter  II,  are  deficient  in  this  respect.  The  rash 
men  of  some  churches  in  the  heat  of  trouble  should  here  find,  for 
cool  reading  and  reflection,  the  outlines  and  ends  of  their  tendencies 
in  Independency  as  another  denomination.  And  moreover,  we  think 
it  would  have  both  set  forth  our  polity  and  served  the  churches, 
to  show  under  ^^  Councils"  that  the  ex  parte  coimcil  not  unfre- 
quently  results  practically  in  Independency,  its  members  being  often 
foreknown,  foreordained  and  called,  by  a  wide  sweeping  election,  to 
carry  a  point  against  the  advice  and  fellowship  of  a  mutual  council 
from  the  vicinage. 

We  think,  also,  that  the  definition  of  a  church  is  essentially  de- 
fective and  open  to  very  serious  objection.     It  reads  thus : 

^^  Any  company  of  people  believing  themselves  to  be,  and  publicly 
professing  to  be.  Christians,  associated  by  voluntary  compact,  on 
Gospel  principles,  for  Chiistiau  work  and  worship, is  a  true  church.'' 
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The  many  and  local  churches  of  men  we  8iippoi«e  should  be  mod- 
elled after  the  one^  unchanged  and  perpetual  church  of  God.  That 
recognizes  and  has  for  its  human  foundation  the  family  rather  than 
the  individual.  A  distinctive,  radical  feature  of  God*s  earthly 
church,  set  forth  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  is  the  family  basis  of 
it.  Adult  and  Christian  individuals,  regardless  of  their  ''  house- 
holds "  and  "  seed  after  them,"  have  often  seen  fit  by  mutual  agree- 
ment and  promise  to  organize  what  they  call  a  "  church,**  and  com- 
mon, modern  usage  so  designates  such  a  body.  But  as  the  divine 
model  alone  can  give  pattern  for  a  church,  and  the  divine  illustra^ 
tion  alone  can  furnish  a  definition  of  a  church,  we  submit  that  it  is 
a  misnomer  to  call  that  organization  a  church  which  ignores  an  or- 
ganic law  and  element  of  God's  earthly  church.  After  granting  this 
definition,  it  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  claim  divine  authority  for  infant 
baptism,  or  that  the  children  of  believers  have  relations  to  the  church 
of  God,  any  more  constitutional  or  hopeful  than  the  children  of  un- 
believers. It  is  evidently  time  to  make  more  or  less  of  this  ordi- 
nance for  children,  and  in  order  to  this  we  must  make  more  of  some 
real  principles,  or  less  of  some  pretended  ones. 

The  status  of  the  '^  stated  supply"  is  well  defined  as  related  to  a 
council,  but  the  reasons  in  support  are  strangely  defective.  It  is  no 
part  of  Congregationalism,  as  a  living  system,  that  one  ceases  to  be 
a  minister  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  pastor.  This  colonial  and  Inde- 
pendent notion  has  long  been  obsolete,  as  it  should  be.  Ordination 
is  more  than  constituting  and  inaugurating  a  church  officer  for  some 
definite  body,  whose  official  character  mu^t  be  lost  so  soon  as  he 
leaves  that  office  in  that  particular  church.  The  "  stated  supply"  or 
^'  acting  pastor"  can  not  come  to  a  council  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
the  letter  missive  for  "pastor  and  delegate**  for  the  plain  reason 
that  he  is  not  what  the  letter  calls  for,  a  pastor.  And  in  Congrega- 
tionalism nothing  can  constitute  one  a  pastor  but  the  act  of  a  council 
properly  convened  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Dexter  gives  too  much 
prominence,  for  this  day,  to  the  idea  that  the  church  ordains  its  pas- 
tor through  the  council.  Such  an  idea  now  is  too  theoretical  and 
antiquarian  for  our  modern  views  and  usages ;  and  it  leaves  the 
impression  that  a  church  may  actually  do  the  thing  without  a  coun- 
cil. This  would  be  going  back  to  the  Independency  and  Brownism 
of  inchoate  Congregationalism.  Here  indeed  lies  one  of  our  leading 
objections  to  a  generally  admirable  work.  It  has  not  recognized  the 
progressive,  developing  changes  in  our  system.  The  volume  is  not 
up  with  actual  and  practical  Congregationalism,  as  two  centuries 
have  modified  it.  Still  we  say  most  cordially  that  the  author  has 
done  good  service  in  a  field  much  neglected,  and  the  publication  is 
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eminently  timely  when  our  denomination  is  so  nobly  abandoning  the 
policy  of  lying  loosely  about  among  other  deuommations. 

2. — Poems.     By  MArrHEW  Arnoli>.     A  new    and   complete  edi- 
Hon.     16mo.    pp.  836.     Boston  :  Tiekoor  Sc  Fields. 

Amono  the  best  things  of  this  writer's  which  we  have  read,  is 
the  Preface  to  this  volume.  It  is  a  profound  essay  on  the  art  of  po- 
etry —  its  elements  of  power  and  perpetuity.  Like  Henry  Taylor's 
admirable  dissertation  preliminary  to  Pliilip  Van  Artevelde,  it  com- 
bats the  opinions  which  degrade  poetical  literature  by  making  it  the 
vehicle  of  individutJ  fancies,  caprices  and  experiences,  the  ex- 
pression mainly  of  passing,  transient,  exciting  moods  and  move- 
ments, the  minister  of  a  wild  and  heady,  or  a  trivial,  purposeless 
enjoyment.  Mr.  Arnold  has  no  such  unworthy  theory  of  this  art. 
With  him,  the  true  material  of  poetry  is  great  and  noble  human 
action — that  which  involves  tlie  working  of  our  "  permanent  pas- 
sions '*  which  make  men  everywhere  fellow  to  each  other.  How 
»nperior  the  ancients  were  to  the  modems  in  seizing  the  best  sub- 
jects of  poetry,  and  in  subordinating  the  mere  expression  or  costume 
of  the  work  to  its  central,  unifying  action,  is  strongly  and  neatly  set 
forth.  Not  only  do  such  writers  as  Keats,  Byron,  and  even  Words- 
worth fail  to  abide  the  comparison,  but  Shakespeare  himself  is 
shown  to  be  at  fault  in  "  cleai-ness'  of  arrangement,  vigor  of  de- 
velopment, simplicity  of  style,'*  thougli  infinitely  more  '^^  suggestive*' 
than  any  of  those  statuesque  old  Greeks.  Tlie  judgments  of  our 
author  are  given  with  a  calm  and  simple  positiveness  which  how- 
ever is  never  dictatorial,  that  convinces  you  how  thoughtfully  and 
conscientiously  he  has  revolved  th^e  matters  and  settled  them  in 
his  own  mind.  We  acknowledge  a  great  indebtedness  to  any  one 
who  will  thus  set  up  the  stakes  and  stones  of  the  true  boundary  lines 
of  literature,  in  these  days  of  explosive  writing  and  misleading  crit- 
icism ;  albeit  we  may  question  whether  here  and  there  a  bound 
stands  just  at  the  right  point. 

Although  belonging  to  the  classical  rather  than  the  romantic 
school  of  poetry,  there  is  no  lack  of  sentiment,  passion,  imaginative 
coloring  in  Mr.  Arnold's  verses.  His  thoroughly  critical  seuso  does 
not  chill  the  warm  flow  of  feeling,  nor  stiffen  his  genius  into  any 
rigid  moods.  He  knows  what  life  is,  in  its  subtile,  tense,  incommu- 
nicable experiences ;  and  touches  the  chords  which  vibrate  through 
the  innermost  heart  of  humanity.  He  is  a  true  poet,  born,  not 
made ;  not  spoiled  by  the  university :  as  genunie  a  son  of  song  as 
Robert  Burns  among  his  native   '^  braes."     We   open  at  random  to 
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the  tenderly  beautiful  stanzas  "  To  Margurette."  They  strike  a 
tone  which  echoes  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  the  spirit. 

**  Yes :  in  the  sea  of  life  enisFd, 
With  echoing  straits  between  us  thrown, 
Dotting  the  shoreless  waters  wild, 
We  mortal  millions  live  alone. 

The  islands  feel  the  enclasping  flow, 
And  then  their  endless  bounds  thoy  know." 

It  is  another  and  more  delicate  version  of  Jean  Ingelow's  "  Di- 
vided." No  one  could  have  written  either  without  deeply  drinking 
at  the  Pierian  spring,  and  deeply  sounding  the  mysteries  of  existence. 
Mr.  Arnold's  subjectivity  (we  wish  there  was  a  synonym  for  this 
awkward  word,)  is  as  real  as  Byron's  or  the  Brownings' ;  but  it 
never  becomes  morbid  or  obscure.  He  strikes  us  as  a  singularly 
marked  illustration  of  what  Schiller  calls  ^^  a  healthy  poetic  temper- 
ament." 

3. — Essays  in  Griticism,  By  Matthew  Arnold,  Professor  of  Po- 
etry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  16mo.  pp.  xv,  506.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1865. 

This  is  one  of  those  unworldly,  idealizing  books  that  build  around 
you  a  ciystal-walled,  crystal-domed  palace  in  which  you  can  calmly, 
wisely  revel  in  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful.  Nevertheless, 
while  saying  this,  we  take  exception  to  here  and  there  a  turn  of 
thought  and  expression  thrown  out  seemingly  as  a  sort  of  good  na- 
tured  badinage  at  we  hardly  know  what:  as,  p.  255,  "the  ocean  of 
verbiage  with  which  the  controversy  on  justification  by  faith  has 
flooded  the  world."  This  reminds  us  of  the  remark  of  a  distin* 
guished  living  metropolitan  rector :  "  hang  justification  by  faith  !  " 
not  intended,  of  course,  to  be  taken  literally  ;  but,  rather,  an  impa* 
tient  protest  against  some  undue  prominence  given  to  that  articulus 
et  seq.  Our  churchly  friends  now  and  then  surprise  us  with  their 
"  over  vivacity."  The  purely  literary  efflux  of  this  not  particularly 
Oxford  quality,  is  one  of  the  best  points  of  these  Essays.  The  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  is"  a  wit.  His  deprecatory  preface,  in  which  he 
comes  so  near  saying  peccavi  to  his  critics,  but  always  jumps  nimbly 
up  again  before  quite  reaching  his  knees,  is  a  capital  piece  of  de' 
murely  jocose  writing. 

Mr.  Arnold  treats  of  the  spirit  and  the  applications  of  criticism  in 
an  exceedingly  pure  and  elevated  way.  Criticism  is,  with  him,  the 
search,  possession,  enjoyment  of  that  which,  in  universal  letters  and 
art,  should  be  ;  the  determining  of  the  canons  of  taste  and  the  results 
of  thinking,  as  these  exist  not  actually  in  popular  standards   and 
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models,  but  potentially,  ideally,  in  things  and  thoughts  them- 
selves. He  gives  in  one  word, — "  disinterestedness" — ^the  rule  of 
criticism.  ^^  Its  business  is  ...  .  simply  to  know  the  best  that  is 
known  and  thought  in  the  world,  and,  by  in  its  turn  making  this 
known,  to  create  a  current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas."  p.  17.  Again  : 
"  I  wish  to  decide  nothing  as  of  my  own  authority ;  the  great  art  of 
criticism  is  to  get  one's  sdf  out  of  the  way,  and  let  humanity  de- 
cide." p.  194.  This  is  the  key  to  Mr.  Arnold's  philosophy  of  liters 
ary  eminence  and  lasting  success.  That  which  is  vital  with  most  of 
essential  truth  and  beauty  is  best,  and  has  the  surest  pledge  of  im- 
mortality. To  discover,  to  assist  this  excellence,  is  the  critic's  work, 
irrespective  of  all  transient  fashions  and  interests.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful that,  in  the  application  of  these  tests,  the  writer  should  demolish 
many  idols  of  the  hour,  present  and  past ;  that  he  should  find  but 
little  comparatively  of  what  he  seeks  in  many  very  pretentious  quar- 
ters. That  genuine  ^^  distinction "  which  the  truest  genius  implies 
and  contains,  he  tells  us  the  world  is  impatient  of:  "  it  chafes  against 
it,  rails  at  it,  insults  it,  hates  it :  it  ends  by  receiving  its  iuUueuce, 
and  by  undergoing  its  law.  This  quality  at  last  inexorably  corrects 
the  world's  blunders,  and  fixes  the  world's  ideas.  It  procures  that 
the  popular  poet  shall  not  finally  pass  for  a  Pindar,  nor  the  popular 
historian  for  a  Tacitus,  nor  the  popular  preacher  for  a  Bossuet.** 
p.  139.  These  choice  spirits  are  the  ev'er  brightening  "  hicida  sid- 
era  "  ;  and  the  critic's  study  is  to  know  the  source  of  their  light,  and 
to  judge  all  things  under  its  sempiternal  illumination. 

The  avenue  to  this  judgment  is  not  solely  through  a  clearness  of 
the  intellect,  on  the  one  side,  nor  the  rectifying  of  the  moral  im- 
pulses, on  the  other :  but  rather  through  what  he  calls  ''  the  imagin- 
ative reason"  ;  or  elsewhere,  the  **  union  of  soul  with  intellect,  and 
in  the  delightful  result  which  this  union  produces."  We  can  not  fol- 
low the  author's  perspicuous  and  elegant  elaboration  of  these  ideas 
as  he  passes  under  review  various  subjects  and  topics  of  criticism. 
Some  of  our  notes  and  references  are — the  Asiatic,  Attic  and  Corin- 
thian styles  of  writing ;  or,  the  over  richly  ornate,  the  finely  chaste, 
the  brassy,  over-stretched,  pp.  66 — 68  :  poetry — its  power  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  natural  and  moral  life,  pp.  74  and  100:  modern  Philis- 
tinism— ^that  is,  the  well  to  do,  literary  fogyism,  "  the  strong,  dog- 
ged, unenlightened  opponent  of  the  chosen  people,  of  the  children  of 
light,"  p.  146,  and  frequently :  the  falseness  of  the  religion  of  pleas- 
ure, as  illustrated  in  the  brilliant  Epicurean  genius  of  its  high  priest, 
Heine.  The  papers  on  this  eminent  litterateur,  and  on  the  Pagan 
and  Mediaeval  Religious  Sentiment,* are  full  of  deep  and  pathetic 
moral  suggestivenesg.      That  on  Jourbert  is  a  good  philosophical 
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Btudy  :  while  the  discriminations  between  the  Christian  and  heathen 
ethics,  and  an  intellectual  and  hearty  love  of  God,  in  the  essays  on 
Spinoza  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  clearly  and  convincingly  made. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  somewhat  famous  lectnrea  On  Translat- 
ing Homer.  When  now  we  add  that  Mr.  Arnold's  style  is  refresh- 
ingly easy  and  artless,  as  if,  conscious  of  the  store  of  golden  thought 
with  which  it  is  charged,  allowing  itself  to*  have  its  own  free  way 
even,  at  times,  to  the  very  verge  of  negligence,  but  never  quite  pass 
ing  that  line,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  uncommon  value 
and  attractiveness  of  this  reprinU 

4. — Speeches  of  John  BrighU  M,  P.,  on  the  American  Question,^ 
With  an  Introduction  :  By  Frank  Moore.  12mo.  pp.  xv,  278. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1865. 

The  distinguished  ability  which  Mr.  Bright  has  shown  in  advocat- 
ing popular  rights  at  home,  here  displays  itself  in  defending  our  quar- 
rel with  the  South,  before  the  British  public.  His  style  of  oratory 
is  well  fitted  to  influence  average  minds,  and  he  has  grasped  the  main 
points  in  our  recent  history  with  characteristic  strength.  We  are 
certainly  desirous  to  give  him  credit  for  as  much  disinterestedness  in 
this  cause  as  politicians  anywhere  can  reasonably  claim  ;  but  we  con- 
fess a  feeling  of  distrust  concerning  his  very  deep  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  justice  and  freedom  in  our  land,  since  we  have  learned, 
through  authentic  sources,  that  he  has  recently  written  a  letter  of  a 
dozen  pages  to  one  of  our  distinguished  Senators,  earnestly  pleading 
for  the  life  of  Jefferson  Davis,  because,  forsooth,  his  execution  would 
act  as  a  check  upon  European  revolts  from  the  monarchial  powers, 
in  favor  of  republican  interests.  To  which  we  simply  say,  that  Eu- 
ropean liberalists  must  take  their  chances  in  inaugurating  resistance 
to  existing  dynasties  ;  and  if  they  are  not  ready  to  risk  being  hung 
for  a  failure,  they  do  not  deserve  to  succeed.  Mr.  Bright's  logic,  to 
our  mind,  savors  strongly  of  a  cowardice  which  speeches  even  as 
good  as  these  hardly  offset.  If  his  rumored  visit  to  our  country  has 
anything  to  do  with  promoting  this  end,  we  hope  our  government 
will  put  no  national  vessel  at  his  service. 

b.—The  Stcry  of  the  Great  March.  From  the  Diary  of  a  Staff  Offi- 
cer. By  Brevet  Major  George  Ward  Nichols,  Aid-de-Camp  to 
General  Sherman.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  12mo.  pp« 
394.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1865.  [Boston:  A. 
Williams  &  Co.] 

The  field-notes  of  a  constant  witness  of  these  scenes  and  events, 
"  written  during  the  mid-day  rest  of  the  army,  on  fences  and  stumps 
by  the  way  side,  by  the  light  of  the  camp-fires  in  the  night  bivouac, 
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in  cities  and  towns  at  which  we  halted,  whenever  and  wherever  a 
moment's  release  from  official  duties  afforded  leisure  to  jot  down  the 
fleeting  impressions  of  oar  long  and  wonderful  march" — this  is  the 
material  of  these  pages.  The  storj  thus  secures  freshness,  variety, 
accuracy,  life,  if  at  the  expense  occasionally  of  the  best  grammatical 
usage.  It  is  a  valuable  record  of  a  most  astonishing  campaign  :  not 
a  register  of  battles,  for  there  was  not  much  fighting ;  but  the  narra- 
tive of  the  exciting,  -picturesque  and  hilarious  out-door  life  of  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  men  on  a  swift  and  dangerous  raid  through  three 
hostile  States,  vividly  displaying  the  matchless  strategic  and  military 
genius  of  the  commanding  officers,  and  the  almost  fabulous  bravery, 
fortitude  and  enthusiasm  of  our  veteran  troops.  The  author's  posi- 
tion on  Gen.  Sherman's  staff  gives  him  an  inside  view  of  the  propel- 
ling mftcliinery  of  the  whole  movement  which  imparts  a  semi-official 
character  to  his  work.  The  numerous  sketches  of  corps  and  divis- 
ion commanders,  as  Howard,  Slocum,  Logan  and  others,  are  well 
drawn.  It  is  a  splendid  drama  with  a  grandly  glorious  consumma- 
tion. A  full  appendix  of  official  documents  of  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral and  others,  mostly  relating  to  the  concluding  peace  negotiations, 
adds  much  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  volume.  The  map,  wirh 
the  lines  of  march  of  each  army  corps,  is  a  great  help  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  narrative. 

6. — The  Secret  Service,  the  Field,  the  Dungeon,  and  the  Escape,  By 
Albert  D.  Richardson,  Tribune  correspondent.  8vo.  pp.  512. 
Hartford :  American  Publishing  Company.  1865. 
Mr.  Richardson  had  good  materials  for  a  book,  and  he  has  used 
them  cleverly.  He  lets  us  into  the  interior  of  the  early  days  of  the 
w^ar  particularly,  and  also  into  the  romance,  hazard  and  nonchalance 
of  a  special  correspondent's  life  in  times  like  '61  and  following.  The 
sketching  is  free,  and  dashed  with  a  humor  which  we  should  not 
have  inferred  from  the  demure  photograph  of  the  author  fronting  the 
title  page.  There  is  a  little  too  much  Scripture  allusion  in  ludicrous 
relations.  We  are  sorry  too,  that  the  book  is  marred  with  an  evi- 
dent endorsement  of  the  shallow  notion  of  Universalism,  p.  236,  that 
to  die  on  the  battle-field  for  a  go(»d  cause  is  enough  to  carry  a  man  to 
heaven,  wicked  as  he  may  be.  Mr.  R.  thinks  it  a  shame  to  speak  of 
the  thief  on  the  cross  to  a  dying  soldier  of  this  description  !  Does 
he  mean,  moreover,  to  say  that  the  Romish  chaplains  have  done  their 
work,  in  our  armies,  more  judiciously  and  Christianly  than  the  Pro- 
testant ;  and  does  he  think  the  fling  very  decent  at  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  p.  888,  about  giving  tmcts  on  the  sin  of  dancing  to  men 
without  any  legs?    We  regret  to  see  the  theology  of  the  Tribune 
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cropping  out,  in  these  places,  quite  as  plainly  as  its  political  animus 
shows  itself  in  the  writer's  fierce  assaults  upon  Greneral  Halleck  and 
Secretary  Stanton.  The  special  correspondent's  letters  should  have 
been  pruned  somewhat  more  closely  of  these  Trihunean  spurs,  before 
they  grew  into  a  book. 

The  author's  style  is  better  fitted  to  the  gossipping,  sketchy  de- 
mands of  newspaper  correspondence  than  to  the  continuous  narrative 
of  an  essentially  historical  volnrac.  There  is  also  too  much  Shakes- 
periana  in  chapter  headings  like  an  a  la  mode  novel,  and  elsewhere 
along  these  pages,  though  some  of  the  scraps  and  mottoes  are  pat 
enough  to  the  purpose.  We  get  much  lively  writing,  .and  some 
fresh  and  broad  characterization  of  famous  and  infamous  persons 
from  these  reminiscences. 

7.— The  Person  of  Christ :  The  Miracle  of  History.  With  a  Reply  to 
Strauss  and  Renan,  and  a  collection  of  Testimonies  of  Unbelievers. 
By  Philip  Schafp,  D.D.  16mo.  pp.  875.  Boston :  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  28  Comhill.     1865. 

The  value  of  this  book  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  bulk.  The 
distinguished  author  has  worked  into  it  the  best  thoughts  and  argu- 
ments which  the  whole  literature  of  this  subject  enshrines,  thus  giving, 
in  a  very  condensed  manner,  a  synopsis  of  and  a  supplement  to  the 
discussion  of  the  central  theme  of  Christianity,  which  was  greatly 
wanted  for  popular  use.  He  takes  the  narrative  of  Christ's  person 
and  life  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  thence  deduces  the  proba- 
bility and  the  fact  of  the  miracles  which  he  wrought.  Himself  a 
miracle,  it  was  natural  and  necessary  that  he  should  enact  the  mirac- 
ulous.    This  is  the  drift  of  the  volume. 

A  large  body  of  critical  notes  is  added  to  the  text,  full  of  learned 
information,  and  especially  rich  in  personal  notices  of  prominent  as- 
sailants of  the  Gospels.  This  is  followed  by  over  one  hundred  pages 
of  citations  to  the  excellence  of  Christ's  character  and  teachings  from 
unbelievers,  running  down  the  list  from  Pontius  Pilate  and  his  wife, 
through  the  Jewish,  Pagan,  French,  German,  American,  English 
sceptical  authors  to  our  own  day.  There  is  considerable  interest  and 
some  value  in  this  mass  of  confession,  though  we  are  not  disposed  to 
lean  much  weight  on  such  props.  The  author  gives  this  section  of  his 
book  as  a  fragment.  We  should  not  advise  its  enlargement  in  future 
editions.  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  forty  pages  are  perhaps  readable : 
Frances  Power  Cobbe's  nearly  twenty  look  too  much  like  padding. 
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8. — Travth  in  Central  Asia;  Being  the  account  of  a  Journey  from 

Teheran  across  the  Turcoman  Desert  to  Khiva,  Bokara  and  Samar- 

cand,  in  the  year  1863.     By  Arminius  Vambkry.     8vo.     pp.  493. 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers^     1865.     [Boston :   A.  Williams 

&Co.] 

Religious  fanaticism  and  national  jealousies  effectually  debar  to 
European  exploration  the  countries  directly  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
No  Prankish  traveller  (which  means  everything  civilized  outside  of  Is- 
lam) can  pass  those  barriers,  or,  if  found  inside  of  them  in  dis^ise, 
he  would  be  immediately  killed  or  else  sold  into  bondage.  These 
Turkomans  are  the  most  perfidious,  cruel,  religious  of  all  who  follow 
the  False  Prophet.  Their  political  platform  is — isolation  from 
foreigners ;  extirpation  of  foreigners.  Russiiin  war-steamers  on  the 
Caspian  hold  them  under  some  restraint,  but  they  annually  enslave 
and  destroy  numbers  of  the  Persians  and  other  contiguous  popula- 
tions. Their  country,  with  some  exceptional  intervals,  is  as  desolate 
as  the  people  are  mendacious  and  cruel. 

In  the  face  of  these  appalling  dangers  M.  Vambery  succeeded  in 
penetrating  those  regions  even  to  their  most  central  and  pacred  cities, 
and  in  bringing  back  this  account  of  his  visit.  His  book  records  a 
rare  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  and  perseverance.  The  motive  of 
his  journey  was  mainly  the  philological  enthusiasm  which  had 
prompted  his  early  studies,  and  which  procured  for  him  a  commis- 
sion to  attempt  the  investigation  of  the  language  of  those  central 
Asiatic  tribes,  from  the  Scientific  Academy  of  Pesth  in  his  native 
Hungary.  A  long  sojourn  at  Constantinople  made  him  familiar  with 
Turkish  life,  manners,  affairs,  both  civil  and  religious.  Assuming 
the  character  of  a  pilgrim  meadicant  dervish,  the  begging  friars  of 
the  East,  he  gradually  made  his  way  through  Persia  to  the  Caspian, 
and  in  company  of  a  returning  band  of  similar  religious  pilgrims 
whose  confidence  he  had  won,  he  accomplished  his  survey  of  their 
country. 

The  narrative  is  very  exciting,  as  we  remember  that  the  author 
was  continually  liable  to  detection  by  these  most  suspicious  and 
observant  barbarians,  who  often  seemed  just  ready  to  penetrate 
his  "  counterfeit  presentment ,"  the  consequence  of  which  would  have 
been  the  instant  death  of  a  spy,  and,  worse  than  that,  of  a  religious 
interloper.  It  was  like  Clodius  stealing  in  woman's  attire  within 
the  penetralia  of  Bona  Dea's  vestal  maidens.  To  lull  suspicion,  he 
did  not  dare  to  ask  questions,  take  notes,  or  seem  interested  in  any- 
thing except  the  routine  of  his  dervish  ceremonial.  But  using  keenly 
his  limited  means  of  observation,  especially  listening,  while  appar- 
ently half  asleep,  to  the  voluble  talk  around  him,  our  author  con- 
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trived  to  produce  this  goodly  octavo  of  intelligible  information 
concerning  those  regions,  and  to  lay  by  material  for  a  philological 
work  which  is  promised  in  due  time.  These  pages  add  an  important 
contribution  to  our  geographical  and  general  knowledge.  They 
largely  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  genrts  humanum  in  a  hith- 
erto exceedingly  obscure  quarter.  Here  is  a  decidedly  original 
argument  for  domestic  slavery  : 

••  I  once  put  the  question  to  a  robber,  renowned  for  his  piety, 
how  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  sell  his  Sunnite  brothers  as 
slaves,  when  the  Prophet^s  words  were :  *  Every  Mussulman  is  frce.^ 
•Behey!'  said  the  Turkoman,  with  supreme  indifference,  'jthe  Koran, 
God^s  book,  is  certainly  more  precious  than  man,  and  yet  it  is  bought  and 
sold  for  a  few  krans.  What  more  can  you  say?  Yes,  Joseph,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  was  a  prophet,  and  was  himself  sold.  Was  he,  in  any  respect,  the 
worse  for  that  ?  ' "    pp.  857,  358. 

This  work  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  published ;  but  where  is 
the  index?  Books  like  this  and  Speke's  Africa  should  not  lack  that 
indispensable  key. 

9. — Cape  Cod.    By  Hbkrt  D.  Thoreau.     16  mo.  pp.  252.     Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1865. 

This  is  the  most  wholesome  production  of  this  physically  aiWl 
spiritually  morbid  writer  which  we  have  read.  It  is  better  ventil- 
lated.  There  is  salt  enough  in  it  to  save  it.  The  strong  sea-breeze 
seems,  for  once,  to  have  blown  a  healthy  influence  through  him. 
The  solitude  and  stillness  of  those  lone  reaches,  broken  only  by  the 
roll  and  roar  of  the  ocean,  their  desolation  and  wild  freedom, 
the  traditions,  of  storm  and  wreck  which  haunt  those  coasts,  the 
unique  and  adventurous  life  of  the  people  —  ploughers  of  the  deep-^ 
all  this  took  a  powerful  hold  on  Thoreau's  imagination,  and  he  has 
reproduced  it  in  this  "prose  sea  idyl"  with  very  great  ability. 
But  this,  as  all  of  his,  is  essentially  mundane.  You  never  lose  the 
echo  of  his  heavy-soled  foot-fall,  even  on  those  pathless  sands. 
With  all  his  looking  through  nature,  he  gets  no  bet^ljr  vision  of  nar 
ture's  God  than  did  Cicero  or  Pliny.  He  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 
It  is  marvellous  how  little  Christianity  may  do  for  an  intellectual 
man  who  lives  all  his  days  near  the  very  focus  of  its  light.  The  last 
published  line  of  his,  written  by  an  amanuensis  a  little  before  the 
end,  is  as  marvellous  as  the  rest :  "I  suppose  that  I  have  not  many 
months  to  live  ;  but,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  may  add 
that  I  am  enjoying  existence  as  much  as  ever,  and  regret  nothing.*' 
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10. — LeUera  to  Various  Persons.     By  Henrt  D.  Thoreau.     16mo. 
pp.  229.     Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1865. 

Letter-writing  was  not  Thoreau's  forte.  He  did  not  love  it. 
His  epistles  show  it.  They  travel  like  a  large  boy  at  the  top  of  a 
tall  pair  of  stilts  —  no  joints  at  the  knees  nor  anywhere  else,  though 
here  and  there,  there  is  an  effort  at  limbering.  They  have  too  mach 
of  a  bantering  and  a  moralizing  tone  in  them,  with  a  dash  now  of 
Diogenes'  tub,  and  now  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  wildness,  but  not  of  his 
yearning  tenderness.  Thoreau's  love  of  nature  was  not  mellow  and 
warm.  These  letters  disappoint  us.  We  liked  the  man  better 
before  reading  them.  But  there  are  good  thoughts  in  them  —  thus : 
*«  When  we  would  rest  our  bodies  we  cease  to  support  them ;  we 
recline  them  on  the  lap  of  earth ;  so  when  we  would  rest  our  spirits, 
we  must  recline  on  the  Great  Spirit."  But  what  more  than  the  old 
god  Pan  is  that  Spirit,  one  has  difficulty  in  determining.  Here  is  a 
touch  of  his  theology  :  "  Let  God  aloue,  if  need  be.  Methiuks,  if 
I  loved  him  more,  I  should  keep  him — I  should  keep  myself, 
'rather  —  at  a  more  respectful  distance.  .  .  I  say,  God.  lam 
not  sure  that  that  is  the  name."   p.  58. 

The  practical  ethics  is  quite  as  orphic.  "  How  wholesome  winter, 
is,  seen  far  or  near ;  how  good,  above  all  mere  sentimental,  warm- 
blooded, short-lived,  soft-hearted,  moral  goodness,  commonly  so- 
called.  .  .  None  o^  your  just  made  perfect — pickled  eels!  All 
that  will  save  them  will  be  their  picturesqueness,  as  with  blasted 
trees.  Whatever  is,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  be,  is  good."  p.  194. 
That  is  smart ;  but  what  is  this  ?  ^'  To  succeed  in  letting  one  thing 
alone  in  a  winter  morning,  if  it  be  only  one  poor,  frozen-thawed 
apple  that  hangs  on  a  tree,  what  a  glorious  achievement !  Me- 
thinks  it  lightens  through  the  dusky  universe."     p.  58. 

Stuff]  But  the  spiritualists  get  some  sharp  and  hard  hits  which 
atone  for  a  good  deal  of  Concord  transcendentalism,  materialism, 
and  Hindu-mania. 

The  few  poems  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  not  more  successful 
than  their  epif^plary  antecedents.  The  last  three  of  them  are  on 
"  Smoke,"  "  Mist,"  "  Haze." 

11. — 2 he  Man  without  a    Country.     Boston:    Ticknor   &  Fields. 

1865. 

A  REMARKABLE  piccc  of  verisimilitude-writing  is  this  little  reprint 
from  the  Atlantic,  Defoe  could  not  have  told  the  story  in  more 
idiomatic  language,  or  with  more  naturalness  of  manner.  The  les- 
son of  patriotism  which  it  has  taught,  is  as  admirable  as  the  style  in 
which  it  is  conveyed. 
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12. — Hours  at  Home  :  a  Popular  Monthly  Devoted  to  Religious  aud 
Useful  Literature.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Sbekwood.  May  to  August. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1865. 

This  aspires  to  be  a  successful  enterprise  in  the  direction  of  that 
greatest  of  recent  periodical  successes  —  Oood  Words,  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  .supply  a  polite  Christian  literature  —  a  regenerated  belles 
lettres^  to  its  patrons.  It  aims  to  be  elegant  and  pure,  elevated  and 
wholesome.  We  command  its  noble  ambition,  and  see  not  why  it 
should  not  accomplish  its  object  with  such  writers  on  its  staff  as  the 
Rev.  Drs.  Bushnell,  Sprague,  H.  B.  Smith,  Schaff,  Thompson  of 
New  York,  Giilett,  Anderson  of  Boston,  Bacon  of  New  Haven, 
Nelson  of  St.  Louis,  and  Professors  Noah  Porter,  and  Smyth  of 
Andover.  This  is  a  strong  force  of  pens,  and  their  contributions, 
as  of  others  here  employed,  are  sensible  and  to  the  point  for  the 
most  part.  But  the  editor  must  beware  of  stranding  on  the  lee  shore 
of  old  sermons  and  prosy  homilies.  What  is  good  foi*  the  pulpit  or 
for  the  National  Preacher  may  be  death  to  a  Monthly.  We  offer 
him  the  advice  which  a  veteran  journalist  once  gave  ourselves :  '^  Put 
plenty  of  yeast  in  your  dough." 

13. — Empirical  Psychology  ;  or^  The  Human  Mind  as  given  by  Con^ 
sdousness.  For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Academies.  By  Lau- 
rens P.  HiCKOK,  D.D.,  Union  College.  Second  Edition.  New 
York  :  Ivison,  Phinuey,  Blakeman  &  Co.     1864. 

As  a  text  book  this  is  well  prepared  by  its  distinguished  author. 
Oi'  its  theories  and  contents  we  have,  for  substance,  spoken  suffi- 
ciently elsewhere  in  this  number  of  our  Review  in  an  extended 
examinat;on  of  Dr.  Hickok's  "  Rational  Psychology." 

14. — A  System  of  Moral  Science.     Third  Edition.     By  the   same 
author  and  publishers. 
A  siMFLE,  practical  and  able  treatise. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


Ability  and  Inabilitt.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  how  ability  and 
burdens  are  proportioned  to  each  other  among  the  clergy.  A  feeble 
church  with  small  salary  is  usually  able,  doubtless  from  its  healthy, 
location,  to  get  a  pastor  who  can  live  and  be  strong  and  useful  from 
year  to  year  without  any  vacation.  If  the  salary  go  above  five  or 
six  hundred  the  place  is  somewhat  enervating,  and  he  really  seems 
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to  need  two  or  three  weeks  of  recreation.  If  the  society  be  a  stir- 
ring, independent  body,  and  scorn  the  idea  of  paying  less  than  twelve 
hundred,  a  long  vacation,  and  often  a  long  purse  with  it,  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  exhausted  laborer. 

But  what  is  singularly  fortunate,  showing  the  wise  adaptations  of 
providence,  the  locations  that  are  most  sickly  and  enervating  to  the 
clergy,  calling  for  the  longest  and  most  expensive  vacations,  are  just 
those  that  can  best  afford  it.  The  wonder  is  that  ministers  wishing 
settlements  are  not  shy  of  those  societies  that  pay  two  and  three  and 
four  thousand  dollars,  for  the  pastor's  health  is  almost  sure  so  far  to  fail 
as  to  require  a  three  months'  trip  to  England,  six  months  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  even  a  year  or  two  up  the  Mediterranean  and  through  the 
Holy  Land  and  Egypt.  But  the  wind  is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb^ 
whether  it  browse  on  itfi  own  village  hillside,  or  the  Alps,  or  along 
the  Nile.  Still  the  fact  remains  for  curious  inquirers  and  the  solu- 
tion of  savanS^  why  among  the  clergy  frequent  indisposition,  chronic 
diseases,  and  those  requiring  long  vacations  and  foreign  travel, 
should  prevail  most  among  wealthy  and  liberal  parishes. 

We  only  add  that  a  fact,  abnormal  yet  germane,  enhances  the  ca- 
riosity, and  the  difficulty  of  solution.  Sometimes  a  minister,  unable 
to  reach  England,  Saratoga,  or  the  White  Mountains  even,  is  cured 
by  changing  his  location  a  few  miles  and  his  salary  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  His  bronchial  difficulties,  vertigo,  cerebral  pressure  of 
blood,  dyspepsia  or  general  weakness  (of  body  we  mean),  is  relieved 
by  a  change  of  neighborhood  as  effectually  as  his  brother  minister 
found  relief  abroad ;  or  his  wife,  who  is  of  delicate  health,  but  for- 
tunately wealthy,  escapes  the  east  winds  and  feels  nicely  by  moving 
ten  miles  farther  down  the  coast  or  nearer  the  city. 

Indeed  this  matter  of  clerical  health  as  related  to  the  amonnt  of 
salary,  like  the  effects  of  Sabbath  heat  and  cold  and  rain  and  snow 
on  some  persons,  is  a  subject  far  from  being  well  understood.  It  is 
an  inviting  field  for  investigation,  and  we  suggest  that  it  be  explored 
jointly  by  doctors  of  medicine  and  doctors  of  divinity. 


BOSTON    REVIEW. 

Vol,  V-— NOVEMBER,  1865,— No.  30. 

ARTICLE  I, 
THE  DUTY  OF  CONGREGATIONALISM  TO  ITSELF.* 

DuTT  is  that  which  is  due ;  and  that  which  is  due  depends 
upon  relations.  The  relations  of  Congregationalism  are  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world ;  and  the  value  and  greatness 
of  that  kingdom  measure  the  duty  of  Congregationalism  to 
itself. 

Congregationalism  is  the  New  Testament  religion  embodied 
for  its  work.  Like  a  living  being,  it  exists  and  thrives  by  main- 
taining its  simple  naturalness,  in  opposition  to  all  addition  to  its 
original  doctrines,  spirit  and  modes  of  action.  It  can  encour- 
age no  denominationalism,  no  organization  of  churches  into 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  any  more  than  the  religion  of  Christ  can 
tolerate  different  religions.  There  should  be  no  such  concentra- 
tions of  church  power,  no  different  denominations  in  the  world, 
but  simply  local  churches »  each  retaining  independently  all  the 
power  which  Christ  has  given  to  his  people,  and  all  variously 
associating  for  mutual  council  and  helpfulness.  Congregation- 
alism has  a  body,  a  form  of  administration  and  government ; 
but  this  form  is  dependent  upon  the  doctrines,  the  spirit,  the 
life  within  it ;  as  the  human  body  is  filled  out,  held  in  shape, 
carried  and  quickened  by  the  life  which  is  in  it.  Having  a  soul 
as  well  as  a  body,  Congregationalism  owes  duties  to  itself  in 

*  An  Essay,  read  before  the  General  Conference  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
of  MassachusetU,  HaTerhOl,  September  13,  1865,  by  the  Rev.  £.  P.  Marvin,  Med- 
ford,  Mass. 
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these  its  two  relations ;  of  form  or  body,  by  which  it  act«  upon 
the  world ;  and  of  spirit  or  soul,  by  which  the  body  is  carried 
and  guided. 

First,  as  to  form  or  body,  Congregationalism  owes  to  itself 
not  only  existence,  self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of 
instinct,  but  also  as  divinely  planned  and  authorized,  and  so  the 
most  natural,  healthy  and  vigorous  existence.  This  is  of  more 
consequence  than  many  very  charitable  and  active  Christians 
have  supposed.  The  soul,  however  wise  and  high  its  aim,  can 
accomplish  nothing  in  this  world,  without  an  organism  to 
quicken  and  move.  There  must  be  a  mould  into  which  the  spir- 
itual life  is  poured.  And  if  there  be  an  organism  and  policy 
for  the  church  life  to  act  through,  it  must  be  divinely  authorized 
and  constituted.  If  God  had  not  originally  organized  his 
church  in  the  family  of  Abraham,  by  giving  his  covenant  to 
him  and  to  all  his  spiritual  seed,  the  **  heirs  according  to  the 
promise"  of  that  covenant,  who  would  dare  to  enter  into  cov- 
enant with  God,  or  bind  his  people  in  so  solemn  a  relation? 
Who  would  dare  to  invent  a  covenant,  sacraments  and  ordinan- 
ces ?  Hence  it  is  this  Abrahamic  covenant  in  substance,  rati- 
fied with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  with  every  succeeding  generation 
of  believers  down  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  these  sacra- 
ments, divinely  modified  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  marking  the  progress 
of  the  spiritual  kingdom ;  it  is  this  covenant  in  substance  and 
these  modified  sacraments  and  ordinances  which  alone  give  con- 
stitution and  authority  for  the  organization  of  any  and  all  real 
churches.  And  not  more  surely  were  these  grand  constitutional 
elements  of  church  organization  given  of  God,  than  were  the 
few  regulations  and  simple  policy  which  were  essential  to  the 
security  and  right  use  of  those  grand  constitutional  elements. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  covenant,  sacraments  and  a  few  general 
principles  were  given,  and  the  form  of  church  organization, 
with  its  general  policy,  was  left  to  the  choice,  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  difierent  associations  of  Christians  in  diilcrent  ages 
and  countries ;  we  reply,  this  is  receiving  but  a  part  of  the  divine 
authorization  and  teaching.  It  is  receiving  what  God  has  said 
and  rejecting  what  God  has  done  for  our  guidance.  We  are 
as  plainly  informed  what  God  designed  the  structure  and  usee 
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of  the  human  body  should  be  as  if  they  had  been  all  written  out 
in  the  Bible.  It  would  be  superfluous,  and  not  like  God  to 
write  out  what  he  has  made  plain  in  some  other  way  If  a  man 
would  know  what  is  the  organism  of  the  body,  let  him  go  to 
that  body  as  God  has  formed  and  set  it  forth  for  our  teaching. 
So  of  the  organism  of  the  church,  both  under  the  old  and  new 
dispensations  God  constructed  and  set  it  forth  complete  and 
whole  in  its  functions  and  working,  as  he  would  have  it.  What 
was  done  under  the  guidance  of  inspired  apostles,  and  recorded 
for  our  example,  we  as  churches  may  do,  in  substance  and 
spirit,   and  nothing  more. 

And  here  is  our  divine  authority,  both  for  doing  such 
things  and  for  refusing  to  go  beyond,  and  to  allow  that 
the  additions,  inventions  and  improvements  of  men  have 
any  authority  or  force  in  the  church,  which  is  God's  house. 
By  the  traditions  of  men,  the  church  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  commandments  of  God,  may  be  made  of  none  effect.  A 
constitution  or  statute  book  may  be  as  thoroughly  corrupted 
and  made  void  by  additions  as  by  subtractions*  That  two- 
edged,  flaming  sword  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hung  at  the  closing 
gate  of  the  scriptural  canon  — "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto 
these  things,  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  writ- 
ten in  this  book" — was  designed  as  much  to  guard  the  pure 
and  simple  structure  of  the  divinely  constituted  church,  as  it 
was  to  guard  the  doctrines,  both  of  which  are  alike  contained 
therein.  Indeed  the  whole  constitution  and  policy  of  Christ's 
church  form  an  important  part  of  the  doctrine  to  which  we  are 
to  take  heed,  tlie  original  purity  of  which,  in  every  age,  ia 
found  to  be  the  price  of  unceasing,  heroic  vigilance.  For  a 
large  portion  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  have  dis- 
graced religion  have  been  the  direct  result  of  additions  to  the 
divine  constitution  of  the  church.  The  Komish  ambition  and 
corruptions,  and  all  the  various  forms  and  degrees  of  hierarchal 
pretensions,  and  consequent  division  and  strife,  have  flowed 
naturally  from  the  insidious  and  plausible  assumption  that  the 
constitution,  forms  and  policy  of  the  church  may  be  largely  of 
human  choice  and  invention.  Here  is  the  crevasse  in  the  divine 
embankment  of  the  church,  and  the  breaking  forth  of  waters 
beyond  control.     For  if  the  principle  of  divme  limitation  is 
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once  yielded,  and  human  choice  and  invention  begin  to  be  ad- 
mitted, who  shall  say  where  the  limit  shall  be  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  place  of  duty  for  Congregationalism.  It 
should  set  a  double  guard  at  this  gate,  and  of  better  mettle 
than  Parley  the  Porter.  Here  it  may  be  firm  without  being 
sectarian.  Indeed  firmness  here  is  the  only  preventive  of  sec- 
tarianism and  schism,  for  where  the  discipline  of  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew  is  the  only  discipline  allowed,  there  is  no 
room  for  authoritative  combinations  of  churches,  and  consequent 
schisms  and  organized  bitter  and  perpetual  strife.  But  instead 
of  this  there  will  naturally  spring  up  local  churches,  all  equal 
and  independent  in  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  yet  not  indepen- 
dent in  fellowship,  but  bound  together  in  a  common  Christian 
watchfulness^  a  common  spirit  and  work,  and  in  sincere  obe- 
dience to  the  wholesome  advice  and  decisions  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual church  and  of  the  churches  when  gathered  in  councils. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  and  potent  element  of  Puritanism  to 
bow  to,  and  only  to,  divine  authority ;  and  it  is  but  half-way 
Puritanism,  net  to  include  the  form  and  policy  of  the  church 
with  the  doctrines  in  that  divine  authority.  The  body  and 
soul  have  a  mutual  influence  and  control  over  each  other.  If 
one  suffer  the  other  suffers  also.  Unquestionably  the  doc- 
trines and  spirit  of  the  church  can  not  be  kept  pure  without 
keeping  the  vessels  that  hold  them  clean  and  whole.  It  is  no 
more  true  that  the  assumption  of  power  corrupts  doctrine  on  a 
wide  scale,  than  that  a  loose  organization  and  policy  jrield  and 
betray  doctrines  on  a  narrow  or  local  scale.  Frank  honesty  is 
ever  ready  to  open  its  hand  and  heart  to  the  eyes  and  counsel 
of  a  true  and  real  fellowship,  such  as  is  provided  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  is  essential  to  the  Christian  spirit  and  economy. 
It  is  ever  the  self-willed  or  the  designing  that  seek  the  unre- 
straint, or  the  concealment,  of  vdl  independency  of  mutual  watch- 
fulness and  moral  influence.  It  is  the  rejection  of  the  divine 
constitution  and'  policy  of  the  church  on  this  hand  that  has 
led  on  to  the  final  rejection  of  inspiration,  ending  in  refined 
rationalism  or  gross  infiddity.  But  so  long  as  Congregational- 
ism performs  its  duty  to  itself  in  guarding  jealously  this  char- 
acteristic and  oontrolling  element  of  Puritanism,  we  see  not 
bow  it  can  much  turn  off  from  the  King's  high  road,  on  the 
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right  towards  formali&m  and  poperj ;  or  on  the  left  towards 
anarchy  and  infidelity. 

The  whole  shaping  and  policy  of  the  church  being  divine,  has 
only  to  be  followed  with  fidelity  by  the  church  to  insure  that  its 
existence  shall  be  the  most  natural,  that  is,  simple,  and  so  the 
most  healthy,  vigorous  and  successful  possible.  Why  should  we 
leave  the  divine,  the  natural,  the  livmg,  for  the  human,  the 
artificial,  the  dead?  Nor  should  it  be  thought  that  these  exter- 
nals are  of  little  consequence.  Health,  vigor,  life,  depend  upon 
them.  Their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  militant  are 
intimate  and  vital.  The  force  and  vigor  of  the  soul  depend 
upon  the  health  and  management  of  the  body.  Even  the  me- 
chanical powers,  and  the  mightiest  agents  in  nature,  must  act 
upon  instruments,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  perfection  and 
working  of  machinery.  The  difference  between  the  skillful, 
enthusiastic  mechanic  and  the  bungling,  discouraged  drudge  at 
the  bench  is  largely  a  difference  in  the  keeping  in  order  of 
tools.  In  every  contest  the  consummate  skill  of  James  Fitz 
James  will  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  main  strength  of 
Ehoderick  Dhu. 

Hence  Congregationalism  owes  it  to  itself  that  its  few  and 
simple  ecclesiastical  principles  be  made  familiar  as  household 
words  in  all  the  churches.  It  is  bound,  by  all  its  relations 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  keep  pure,  simple,  scriptural  and 
respected,  all  ecclesiastical  action,  whether  in  churches  or  in 
councils.  It  should  make  sure  that  its  church  members,  its 
ministers,  its  editors,  its  theological  professors  and  all  its  doc- 
tors and  great  men  think  it  no  waste  of  time  and  not  beneath 
them,  to  attend  the  business  meetings  of  churches  and  councils, 
to  gather  in  zealous  crowds  at  the  associations  and  conferences, 
both  local  and  general,  where*  and  so  that  these  primary,  yet 
far  reaching  themes  may  be  often  opened  and  discussed  with  all 
possible  wisdom  and  effect* 

But  in  its  interior,  its  life,  or  soul  relations  to  Christ's  king- 
dom, Congregationalism  owes  duties  to  itself  which  are  even 
more  important  than  tliose  which  have  been  mentioned.  It  is 
the  soul  which  animates,  and  gives  character  and  carriage  to  the 
body.  As  the  soul  depreciates  the  joints  loosen,  the  muscles 
relax,  and  the  whole  body  halts  and  relapses.  Let  a  hundred 
feeble-minded  persons  be  sprinkled  promiscuously  into  a  pro- 
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cession  and  you  can  readily  distinguish  them  all  by  their  gait 
and  carriage  as  far  as  you  can  see  them.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  weak  and  beggarly  appearance  and  results  of  all  attempts  to 
practice  Congregationalism  where  the  Christian  doctrines  and 
spirit  have  been  vitiated  or  rejected.  Under  organizations  with 
more  imposing  forms  and  ceremonial  service,  a  loose  or  a  false 
faith  may  long  take  shelter  and  seem  to  flourish.  But  in  the 
simple  practice  of  the  New  Testament  church  structure  and  pol- 
ity, there  is  little  or  nothing  which  formalism,  hypocrisy,  or 
infidelity  can  desire.  The  inner  faith  and  life  are  all  that  can 
make  the  outward  being  strong  and  attractive.  If  these  are 
wanting,  Congregationalism  is,  to  a  great  extent,  like  the  glo- 
rious Head  of  the  church  to  the  unbelieving  world,  but  ^  a  root 
out  of  dry  ground.*'  This  is  both  another  evidence  of  its  divine 
source,  and  the  reason  that  neither  Unitarianism  nor  Universal- 
ism  can  be  more  than  the  mimicry  of  Congregationalism.  The 
doctrines  and  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  first  Christians,  the  full 
soul  of  religious  life,  these  are  essential  to  Congregationalism. 

Hence  the  greatest  duty  which  Congregationalism  owes  to 
itself  is  to  guard  and  cherish  the  vital  forces  of  Gospel  faith 
and  earnest  Christian  life.  These  two  elements  constitute  the 
spring-head  of  Congregationalism.  It  was  these,  the  strong 
and  bold  doctrines  of  grace,  and  warm,  gushing  religious  life — 
it  was  these  that  made  Congregationalism  so  single  minded  and 
so  mighty  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  for  a  generation  or 
two  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  When  these  began  to  decline, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  declined,  Congregationalism  became 
changed  and  corrupted  by  additions  of  men,  and  finally  was 
well-nigh  swallowed  up  like  a  life  stream  in  the  sands  of  a  great 
desert  which  it  had  come  to  water,  and  which  it  might  have 
made  a  rich  and  fertile  land.  It  was  these,  furnishing  a 
mighty  power  acting  through  a  natural  channel,  that  made 
Congregationalism  so  heroic  and  unconquerable  with  the  Puri- 
tans in  Old  England,  and  so  victorious  and  far  reaching  with 
their  descendants  in  New  England.  The  Puritanic,  strong  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  high  spiritual  life,  untrammelled  by  the  clum- 
sy, traditionary  additions  of  men  in  its  outward  manifestation  and 
working,  must  in  the  divine  economy  ever  be  absolutely  uncon- 
querable and  ultimately  triumphant.     It  has  the  divine  wisdom 
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for  guidance  and  the  divine  life  for  endurance ;  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  to  "  fight  it  out  on  this  line"  forever,  rather 
than  that  the  "  gates  of  hell"  should  prevail  against  it.  But  the 
two  must  not,  can  not  be  separated  without  failure.  Rather  we 
should  say,  the  three  can  not  be  safely  separated,  the  apostolic 
faith,  the  apostolic  spiritual  life,  the  apostolic  church  policy,  a 
three-fold  cord  which,  while  braided  together,  can  never  be 
broken. 

It  follows  that  Congregationalism  owes  it  to  itself  to  **  earnest- 
ly contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  [ajra?,  wholly,  once  for 
time]  delivered  unto  the  saints."  We  have  often  been  astonished 
at  the  readiness  of  some  Congregationalists  to  yield,  partially  at 
least,  several  of  the  great  doctrinal  facts  which  are  essential  to 
the  Puritan  system  of  faith,  for  the  sake  of  union  with  various 
denominations,  and  consequent  enlargement.  Just  as  if  Con- 
gregationalism could  be  retained  without  retaining  its  system  of 
faith.  It  is  in  reality  a  willingness  to  change  Congregational- 
ism into  something  else  for  the  sake  of  making  it  large.  It  is 
the  simple  elements  in  nature  that  are  strong  and  indestructible ; 
amalgams,  pudding-stones,  are  weak  and  always  liable  to 
fall  to  pieces,  and  are  very  unsafe  foundations  to  build  upon. 
To  cling  to  the  scriptural  policy,  as  to  the  scriptural  faith,  and 
yield  to  nothing  else,  is  not  sectarian ;  but  is  the  true  antidote  to 
all  sectarianism  and  denominationalism.  But  to  be  so  enamoured 
of  the  policy,  the  form,  or  rather  to  be  so  enamoured  of  a 
kind  of  babel  enlargement  as  to  be  ready  to  yield  life  and  soul, 
which  alone  can  fill  out,  animate  and  carry  the  form,  is  to  be 
on  the  very  high  road  to  sectarianism.  It  would  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  proselytes,  and  when  they  are  made  they  are 
at  least  tenfold  less  Congregationalists  than  they  were  before. 

Moreover,  to  give  up  the  apostolic  faith  in  any  degree,  is  in 
that  degree  to  give  up  the  apostolic  life.  A  "dead  orthodoxy," 
if  there  is  in  reality  such  a  thing,  is  better  than  nothing.  It  is, 
by  the  hypothesis,  something.  It  is  the  essential  foundation. 
But  a  spu*itual  life  without  a  substantial  orthodoxy  is  an  absur- 
dity, a  nonentity.  The  idea  is  a  reproach  to  the  God  of  truth 
who  has  declared  that  'Hhey  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  There  can  be  no  other  right  con- 
ception of  religion  than  that  of  right  views  producing  right 
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feelings  and  action.  Nor  are  we  in  this  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  action  of  the  late  National  Council.  We  would  have  Con- 
gregationalism generously  cooperative  for  certain  benevolent 
purposes,  and  in  certain  temporary  emergencies,  with  all  those 
who  do  not  fatally  reject  the  Gospel.  We  would  have  a  special 
basis  of  doctrine  to  guide  us  in  such  cooperation.  But  this 
should  never  lead  us  to  relax  in  the  least  the  great  historic 
system  of  faith,  which  the  church  has  wrought  out  through  out- 
ward and  inward  struggles  and  experience  for  many  centuries. 
The  past  surely  is  secure ;  and  however  great  the  progress  yet 
to  be  made,  it  can  not  be  a  progress  of  departure  from  that 
which  is  past  of  the  hidden  life  of  Congregationalism,  and 
which  has  largely  characterized  it,  and  made  it  what  it  has  ever 
been. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  Congregationalism  in 
retaining  and  increasing  that  spiritual  life  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  so  essential  a  part  of  itself.  The  particular  duty  is,  not 
that  of  retaining  and  increasing  the  religious  spirit  in  general — 
not  that  higher  Christian  life  is  needed  in  the  churches  and  their 
individual  members,  however  true  and  important  this  may  be — 
but  that  this  spirit  and  life  be  infused  into  Congregation- 
alism as  a  government.  Its  whole  organization  and  policy 
need  to  be  enlivened  and  controlled  by  a  fervent,  working 
piety.  All  its  ecclesiastical  business  and  meetings  should  be 
brought  into  close  and  constant  connection  with  the  great  work 
which  the  Lord  of  the  church  has  given  her  to  do.  Jesus 
Christ  gave  the  work  of  converting  the  world  into  the  hands  of 
his  church,  and  with  this  work  all  his  covenant  promises,  and 
pledged,  efficient  help  stand  connected.  So  the  apostles  and 
early  Christians  evidently  understood  the  great  commission,  as 
they  went  forth  organizing  churches  everywhere,  and  operating 
through  them  directly  upon  the  world.  It  is  said  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  when  they  set  out  for  Jerusalem  to  take  council  of 
the  apostles  and  elders,  that  they  were  "  brought  on  their  way 
by  the  church."  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jerusalem  "they 
were'received  of  the  church."  Moreover,  their  council  of  apos- 
tles and  elders  possessed  the  wisdom  and  delegated  authority  of 
the  churches,  and  acted  by  virtue  of  the  same.  Such  is  the 
intimation  in  all  their  home  and  foreign  missionary  work.     But 
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among  us  how  little  the  church,  as  such,  has  to  do  with  the 
great  benevolent  organizations  fmd  plannlngs  of  the  age  I  How 
few  councils  of  the  churches  are  called  to  hear  reports  from 
missionaries,  and  decide  their  difficult  questions  and  give  them 
fresh  instructions  in  the  voice  of  the  Master  speaking  through 
his  living  body  the  church  I  Yoluntarj  societies  have  arisen  to 
stand  In  colossal  shadows  between  the  churches  and  the  affect- 
ing and  inspiriting  work  of  rescuing  perishing  men.  Of  course 
these  voluntary  societies  gather  around  them  and  absorb  the 
spiritual  interest  which  was  designed  for  the  churches  in  their 
necessary  ecclesiastical  maintenance  and  meetings.  Hence  all 
the  efforts,  In  our  various  conferences  of  churches,  associations 
and  larger  councils,  to  bring  m  essays,  discussions  and  various 
religious  services,  that  the  Interest  and  life  which  are  felt  to  be 
wanting,  may  be,  In  sufficient  measure,  restored  to  sustain  these 
organizations.  The  life  and  Interest  which  would  flow  In  nat- 
urally  we  have  very  much  shut  out  from  our  gatherings  by  sep- 
arating the  great  benevolent  operations  which,  without  any  ef- 
fort, thrill  Christian  hearts  and  sway  the  multitudes,  from  the 
mere  routine  of  necessary  business,  retaming  only  the  latter  to 
ourselves. 

How  long  would  there  remain  any  of  that  deep,  often  excited 
interest  In  the  business  meetings  of  railroads  and  manufacturing 
companies,  if  the  election  of  the  officers,  the  direction  of  the 
laborers,  the  controlling  of  the  funds,  the  hearing  of  reports 
from  the  fields  occupied,  the  discussion  and  inaugurating  of  new 
enterprises  were  all  separated  from  the  mere  business  routine  of 
keeping  up  the  visible  and  statutory  organization  !  The  mere 
keeping  in  repair  and  running  the  machinery  for  its  own  sake  is 
intolerable.  But  even  the  filing  of  the  saw  may  become  deeply 
interesting  when  the  filer  witnesses  the  splendid  work  which  it 
performs  and  has  the  motive  of  large  pecuniary  results  to  cheer 
him.  What  If  all  that  Interest  which  will  be  manifested  In  the 
faces  of  the  thronging  thousands,  who  will  m  a  few  days  press  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board,  could  be  gathered 
around  our  annual  Congregational  meetings  I  Would  there  be 
maiiy  vacant  seats  here,  or  many  appointed  messengers  of  the 
churches  remaining  at  their  homes  ?  And  yet  a  large  share  of 
the  funds  and  the  interest  consequent  upon  the  appropriatbg  of 
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those  funds,  have  sprung  up,  like  fountains,  from  the  churches 
here  represented,  and  could  not  have  existed  without  the  main- 
tenance of  our  ecclesiastical  organization  and  life.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  what  if  all  the  interest  which  our  contributions 
create  in  home  missions,  in  elevating  the  freedmen,  in  organiz- 
ing Sabbath  schools  in  waste  places,  in  sending  abroad  religious 
tracts  and  books  to  the  millions,  were  added  to,  and  became  an 
important  part  of  our  annual  ecclesiastical  meetings?  How 
greatly  would  all  this  increase  the  spiritual  life  of  Congregation- 
alism, filling  out  its  forms  with  soul  and  grace  and  power,  in 
all  its  carriage  and  motion. 

There  need  be  here  no  fear  of  ecclesiastical  centralization  and 
the  usurping  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  churches.  The 
very  opposite  must  result.  As  we  propose  no  ecclesiastical 
boards  and  no  corporations,  close  or  otherwise,  to  stand  between 
the  churches  and  their  work,  the  result  would  be  that  the  local 
churches  would  recover  their  lost  powers  and  ecclesiastical  life 
together.  It  would  throw  upon  them  all  ecclesiastical  power,  and 
work  the  increase  of  conscious  responsibility,  benevolence,  and 
zeal  in  the  individual  churches.  If  it  be  said  the  Congregational 
system  is  not  strong  or  compact  and  concentrated  enough  for 
such  work,  we  reply,  this  is  just  what  many  have  said  of  Con- 
gregationalism as  a  government.  But  if  it  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes  of  government  it  is  for  all  purposes  of  benevolent 
work.     It  is  not  a  weak  but  a  mighty  organization. 

We  do  not  deny  that  several  voluntary  and  cooperative  so- 
cieties might  still  be  needed.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  attempt 
any  outline  for  the  practical  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view. 
The  aim  now  is  to  show  that  Congregationalism  owes  to  itself 
the  addition  of  all  this  interest  and  spiritual  life  to  its  working 
organism.  Our  need  being  really  felt,  and  our  aim  once  in  the 
right  direction,  all  the  rest  might  be  safely  left  to  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  pliant  adaptability  of  our  system.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Congregationalism  owes  to  itself  distinct- 
ively and  amply  Congregational  organization  for  benevolent  ac- 
tion in  all  the  leading  departments  of  Christian  effort ;  and  this 
organization  should  be  under  the  responsible  direction  of  the 
local  churches  i  It  should  rest  directly  on  the  churches  with  as 
little  separate  action  and  machinery  as  possible.    The  work  and 
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success  which  it  accomplishes  should  be  the  work  and  success  of 
the  cliurches  as  directly  and  manifestly  as  the  results  of  councils 
are  the  acts  of  the  churches.  It  is  due  to  the  self-preservation 
and  eflScient  action  of  Congregationalism  that  it  have  a  Tract 
and  Book  Department  in  its  own  interest,  and  under  its  own 
management.  It  should  be  a  society  of  itself  by  which  to 
carry  Congregationalism  to  the  Freedmen  and  to  all  the  South. 
It  should  in  due  time  become  both  a  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary instrumentality  for  carrying  the  policy,  faith  and  life  of 
Puritan  power  through  all  our  broad  national  domain,  and  to 
the  nations  that  lie  beyond. 

With  such  views  and  experience  of  Congregationalism  as  we 
possess,  how  can  we  justify  ourselves  in  furnishing  fiinds  to  be 
employed  in  such  unions  as  utterly  shut  out  Congregational- 
ism, if  not  also  in  building  sectarian  engineries  to  resist  our  own 
future  progress,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  laying  broadly  the 
only  possible  basis  of  ultimate  Christian  union  ?  Have  we  not 
learned  by  the  past  that  Congregationalism  must  take  care  of 
itself,  or  it  will  not  be  cared  for?  And  it  may  be  that  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  voluntary  societies,  and  their  management  for 
their  own  interests  rather  than  for  ours  will  soon  compel  us  to 
decided  action.  How  shall  a  stand  be  made  against  the  duplicat- 
ing and  multiplying  of  societies  not  responsible  to  the  churches, 
and  the  consequent  confusion  and  waste,  unless  it  be  by  the 
churches  taking  their  own  work  into  their  own  hands? 


ARTICLE  II. 
LYMAN    BEECHER. 


Autobiography^  Correspondence y  et^.^  of  Lyman  Bcecher^  D.D. 
Edited  by  Charles  Beecher.  With  Illustrations.  In 
Two  Volumes.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1865. 

Among  the  distinguished  names  of  our  most  brilliant  foren- 
sic period  was  that  of  Lyman  Beecher.  To  indicate  the  singu- 
lar opulence  of  that  period  in  this  respect,  it  is  suflScient  to 
refer  to  such  men  as  Judge  Story,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  the 
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Masons  —  lawyer  and  divme,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Levi 
Woodbury,  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Kufus  Choate.  It  included  aldo 
the  illustrious  chiefs,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun.  God  made  these 
men  great,  and  he  seldom  makes  such  great  men.  We  were 
young  when  they  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  great  fame,  but 
still  think  we  would  go  further  to  look  at  Daniel  Webster  as  he 
was  in  1830,  than  to  hear  the  best  eloquence  of  Brougham, 
O'Coimell,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Emile  Girardin,  Bouvet,  or  Victor 
Hugo.  In  the  full,  resplendent  vigor  of  his  manhood  there 
was  a  more  than  kingly  majesty  in  his  aspect.  Had  he  lived  in 
that  day,  the  apotheosis  of  the  old  Romans  would  have  made 
him  the  rival  of  Jupiter.  It  was  not  the  massive  head  on  the 
Platonic  shoulders,  nor  the  dark,  lustrous  eye,  looking  forth 
serenely  from  that  heavy  brow,  like  a  star  beaming  from  under 
the  fringes  of  a  black  cloud,  nor  yet  the  mouth,  whose  very 
outline  was  a  grand  argument,  or  like  the  record  of  a  great  Ris- 
tory ;  but  a  certain  indescribable  character  of  grandeur  which 
sat  so  royally  upon  them  all,  that  commanded  our  homage, 
almost  as  to  a  superhuman  presence,  making  us  feel  that  there 
was  the  hiding  of  a  wondrous  power. 

If  Lyman  Beecher  "  attained  not  unto  the  first  three,"  he 
was  not  the  last  among  the  ^  thirty  and  seven."  God  made 
him  out  of  a  noble  stock,  physically  as  well  as  intellectually. 
His  great-grandfather  could  lift  a  barrel  of  cider  and  drink  at 
the  bung-hole.  His  grandfather,  who  was  a  stalworth  blacksmith 
of  six  feet,  could  lift  it  into  a  cart.  His  father,  who  worked 
on  the  same  anvil  on  the  old  oak  stump  at  New  Haven,  could 
lift  it  and  carry  it  into  the  cellar. 

As  God  meant  Lyman  Beecher  for  an  orator  he  put  three 
nationalities  into  him,  Scotch  metaphysics,  English  rhetoric  and 
Welsh  fire  and  unction.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth  sup- 
ply a  striking  illustration  of  God's  government  of  the  world  in 
the  smallest  things.  He  was  the  only  child  of  his  mother,  who 
gave  birth  to  him  prematurely  October  12,  1775,  and  died. 
Puny  and  feeble,  like  General  Marion,  of  whom  it  is  written 
that  he  might  have  been  put  in  a  quart  pot,  he  was  laid  aside 
for  dead ;  but  the  nurse  casually  looking  to  be  quite  sure,  gave 
utterance  to  her  sorrow  to  find  that  he  was  living.  She  was  no 
prophetess ;  saw  not  that  in  that  tender,  frail  life  were  sus- 
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pended  such  events  as  the  Beechers  and  the  Beecher  Stowes : 
Edward  and  Charles  and  George  and  Henry  and  Catharine  and 
Harriet.  Can  anybody  tell  us  how  God  could  have  a  hand  in 
any  of  the  events  in  which  the  Beechers  have  acted  a  part,  and 
not  direct  that  look  of  the  unprophetic  nurse  ?  He  had  other 
narrow  escapes,  moreover,  at  a  very  early  age  —  stumbled  into 
a  dye-pot ;  sat  down  in  a  kettle  of  scalding  water,  and  was 
only  saved  from  being  crushed  by  a  falling  tree  through  its 
lodging  in  its  descent  directly  over  his  head. 

God  ordered  his  childhood  and  made  it  pleasant,  notwithstand- 
ing his  early  orphanage,  in  the  house  of  "aunt  Benton,"  sister 
to  the  dead  mother,  in  the  beautiful  town  of  North  Guilford, 
Ct.  What  a  noble  creature  was  the  girl  Annis,  who  brought 
Lyman  Beecher  up  by  hand,  and  of  whom  he  says  that  she 
was  *'  nurse,  mother,  sister  and  all" ;  who  quieted  his  fears  when 
the  northern  lights  —  a  '*  blood-red  arch"  —  made  him  think  the 
day  of  judgment  was  come,  and  talked  to  him,  kindly  and  at 
suitable  times,  of  his  soul. 

His  constitution  was  hardened  by  labor  on  the  farm,  and  the 
heroic  events  of  the  revolution  made  their  impression  on  him. 
The  occasional  military  air  of  his  oratory  must  have  owed  some- 
thing to  such  an  event  as  seeing  his  *'  uncle  Benton,  startled  by 
the  sound  of  cannon  toward  New  Haven,  stop  the  team  in  mid 
furrow,  fling  off  harness,  mount  old  Sorrel,  bareback,  shoulder 
the  old  musket,  and  away  with  all  practicable  speed  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,"  and  still  more  to  that  grand  firing  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  a  cannon  was  brought  down  from  New  Ha- 
ven and  fired  thirteen  times,  one  for  every  State,  being  filled 
the  last  time  with  stones  and  **  let  drive  into  the  top  of  a  great 
oak  tree."  Fishing  and  hunting,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  also  did  their  part  in  his  early  development,  and  so  did 
the  magnificent  thunder  storms,  which  excited  him  like  wine, 
and  made  him  wish  they  might  last  all  day.  Who  that  ever 
heard  him  do  battle  from  the  pulpit  or  the  platform  could  doubt 
that  his  oratory  took  something  from  those  black  thunder- 
clouds which  he  used  to  watch  with  so  mudi  interest  as  they  ap- 
proached each  other  from  opposite  points  above  the  mountains 
of  North  Guilford,  and  the  sudden  explosion  and  prolonged  re* 
verberating  roar  produced  by  the  fierce  encounter? 
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Uncle  Benton  meant  him  to  stay  among  those  mountains  and 
listen  to  that  grand  thunder  always,  and  to  inherit  the  farm  and 
grow  in  stoutness  till  he  too  could  lift  the  barrel  of  cider  as  his 
fathers  had  done  before  him.  But  God  meant  him  to  translate 
that  thunder  to  other  regions,  and  to  make  it  play  in  new  forms 
around  prouder  mountains  than  those  of  North  Guilford,  until 
they  should  tremble  on  their  weak  foundations.  That  huge, 
heavy,  cumbrous,  old  plough,  patched  all  over  with  old  hoes  and 
pieces  of  iron,  to  preserve  its  precious  identity,  with  which  un- 
cle Benton  ploughed  three  several  times  a  fifteen  acre  lot  he  was 
clearing,  young  Lyman  driving  the  oxen,  brought  a  crisis  and 
furnished  a  pivot.  The  triple  ploughing  of  the  fifteen  acre  lot — 
all  joy  to  uncle  Benton,  who  saw  already  the  fine  crop  it  would 
produce,  sickened  him  beyond  measure  and  past  all  endurance 
with  the  whole  business  of  farming.  It  was,  moreover,  just  the 
fitting  opportunity  for  his  strategy.  His  airy  castle-building, 
while  driving  the  team,  sent  him  frequently  ahead  of  his  work, 
leaving  the  oxen  to  drag  the  old  plough  idong  quite  out  of  the 
furrow,  to  the  immense  annoyance  of  uncle  Benton,  but  to  the 
rapid  working  out  of  Lyman's  destiny.  A  few  days  later, 
walking  with  his  uncle  over  the  same  rough  and  steep  hill-sides, 
he  fell  into  a  brown  study  and  kept  saying  ''  Whoa  I'*  "  Haw  1  ^ 
*'  Gee  1 "  as  if  still  by  the  oxen.  This  settled  the  matter,  as  he 
no  doubt  meant  it  should,  and  he  was  soon  on  the  road  to 
college. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  at  this  early  period  he  began  to  pick 
up  the  theology  of  which  he  subsequently  became  so  redoubta- 
ble a  champion.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  with  Par- 
son Bray.  Parson  Bray  was  his  aunt's  minister,  and  Parson 
Bray  came  to  talk  with  his  aunt  about  her  soul,  and  Lyman 
heard  him  speak  of  *^  inability,"  and  he  had  to  sit  and  listen  to 
Parson  Bray's  preaching  on  the  Sabbath,  and  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  his  sermon,  and  Parson  Bray  was  no  genius, 
no  orator ;  and  moreover  he  taught  his  young  pupil  very  imper- 
fectly in  arithmetic,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  attributed  his 
failure  in  mathematics  in  Yale  College,  and  so  altogether  inaUU 
Uy  had  but  a  poor  chance.  To  the  very  end  of  his  days  ma- 
bility  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  Parson  Bray's  heavy,  un- 
intelligible sermonSi  and  hb  own  mortifying  inability  in  mathe- 
matics. 
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He  entered  Yale  at  eighteen,  when  the  college  was  but  a  dim 
foreshadowing  of  Its  present  high  character.  But  he  had  an 
intellect  as  active  as  it  was  brilliant,  and  keen,  and  moreover, 
'*  uncle  Wllliston,"  who  was  also  a  preacher  at  West  Haven, 
and  whose  treatment  of  a  subject  in  the  pulpit  he  compared  to  a 
hen  with  an  ear  of  com,  scratching  and  pecking  at  it  till  noth- 
ing is  left  but  the  cob ;  this  poor,  prosy  uncle  WlUiston  had, 
nevertheless,  at  the  outset,  before  Parson  Bray  took  him  in 
hand,  drilled  him  in  a  Latin  Latin  Grammar,  making  him  study, 
parse  and  write  every  thing  in  Latin,  so  that  he  called  it  "  a 
deadly  trial ;  but  the  best  fortune  he  ever  had."  That  old  plough, 
which  he  calls  ^  tlie  most  horrible  memorial  of  the  time,"  had 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  vigor  as  well  as  the  agility  of 
both  body  and  mind.  He  made  his  mark  before  the  end  of 
Freshman  year,  and  that  in  a  characteristic  way.  The  fagging 
system  was  then  in  full  play  at  Yale,  as  also  at  Harvard,  mem- 
bers of  the  upper  classes  being  allowed  to  make  servants  or 
"fags"  of  the  Freshmen,  and  to  exercise  great  tyranny  over 
them.  Young  Beecher  was  initiated  by  being  sent  for  to  a 
room  full  of  Sophomores,  and  so  full  of  tobacco-smoke  that  It 
was  impossible  to  see  across  it.  There  he  was  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  in  English  and  Latin,  and  plied  with  solemn 
advice,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  ceremony,  Forbes,  a  big 
Sophomore,  took  him  for  his  fag,  and  sent  him  every  day  on 
errands,  till  the  thing  became  even  more  insufferable  than  the 
old  plough  had  been.  There  were  classmates,  of  course  having 
their  own  peculiar  trials  of  a  like  kind,  in  whose  breasts  the  sor- 
rows of  Beecher  awakened  sympathy.  At  the  still  hour  of 
midnight  on  a  moon-light  night,  some  hard  bricks  entered 
Forbes'  room  rather  unexpectedly,  with  little  regard  to  sash  or 
glass,  and  to  the  imminent  endangering  of  the  Sophomore's  head« 
Thereafter  Freshman  Beecher  went  on  no  more  errands  for 
Forbes,  and  the  system  of  fagging  soon  disappeared  from  the 
precincts  of  Yale  forever. 

Two  things  of  interest  enter  into  the  history  of  Beecher's 
Sophomore  year.  One  was  his  failure  in  mathematics,  which 
in  his  old  age  he  still  attributed  to  poor  Parson  Bray,  who  did  not 
teach  him  arithmetic.  It  is  little  to  be  doubted  that  the  Inability 
in  that  direction  whether  natural,  or  moral,  was  innate.  A  treatise 
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on  Algebra  or  the  Differential  Calculus  by  a  Beecher  would  be  a 
curiosity.  The  other  interesting  incident  was  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  made  the  students  ashamed  of  the  Tom  Paine  infidel- 
ity so  much  abounding.  A  six  months'  steady  campaign  from 
the  pulpit  drove  it  all  away.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent preached  his  system  of  divinity  in  a  series  of  forenoon  dis- 
courses. Young  Beecher  took  notes  of  all  and  condensed  them 
into  skeletons.  His  mind  was  made  up  to  be  a  preacher  before 
he  became  a  Christian,  being  disgusted  with  the  law,  for  which 
he  considered  himself  peculiarly  suited  in  some  respects,  be- 
cause of  the  "  little  quirks  and  turns  and  janglings  "  he  had  ob- 
served in  the  pleadings  of  even  such  men  as  Pierpont  Ed- 
wards and  David  Daggett. 

The  account  of  his  conversion  is  peculiar,  and  not  quite 
clear.  It  was  during  his  Junior  year.  A  casual  remark  of 
his  mother  plunged  him  in  deep  conviction  of  his  sinfulness. 
At  first  he  despaired,  feeling  that  he  was  lost,  and  deserved  to 
be ;  then  his  despair  lessened,  and  he  worked  "  like  a  giant "  to 
change  his  own  heart,  but  found  that  impossible  and  gave  it 
up ;  then  was  tormented  with  election  and  fell  into  a  dark,  sul- 
len, unfeeling  state  of  mind,  and  continued  so  till  his  health 
was  affected  ;  read  Edwards  on  the  Affections  and  the  Life  of 
David  Brainerd,  and  heard  President  Dwight  preach,  but  grew 
worse  rather  than  better,  stumbling  all  the  while  under  law, 
with  no  view  of  Christ ;  until,  afler  many  months,  the  light 
broke  in  gradually,  election  and  decrees  became  less  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  he  became  at  length  reconciled  and  resigned ; 
but  with  an  unfriendly  feeling,  which  he  always  retained,  to 
Edwards  and  Brainerd  and  high  Calvinism,  and  too  protracted  a 
law  work ;  all  which  stumbling-blocks  it  was  the  design  of 
his  clinical  theology  to  enable  his  young  converts  to  avoid 
through  his  whole  ministry,  as  he  says.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  all  this,  added  to  Parson  Bray's  lack  of  genius,  and  talk 
on  inability,  and  failure  to  teach  him  arithmetic,  was  not  fitted  . 
to  impart  a  particularly  Augustinian  tinge  to  his  theology,  clin- 
ical or  systematic. 

His  Senior  year  was  by  far  the  richest  of  all  In  intellectual 
spoils.    With  President  Dwight  for  instructor,  and  Blair  and 
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Dancan  and  Locke  and  Paley  and  the  Catechism  for  text- 
books ;  with  debates,  written  or  extemporaneous,  by  the  class, 
the  President  summing  up  at  the  close ;  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent's brilliant  extempore  lectures  in  class  exercises,  and  care- 
fully prepared  theological  lectures  at  the  close  of  the  week, 
such  a  mind  as  Beecher's  must  have  developed  rapidly,  as  it 
did.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  '^  uncle  Lot  was 
proud  of  me  !"  when  this  bright  intellect  flashed  out  in  the  va- 
cations spent  at  bis  house.  It  is  amusing  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  think  of  young  Beecher,  when  the  butler  left,  taking  the 
buttery,  trundling  a  load  of  melons  and  cantelopes  across  the 
common  in  a  wheelbarrow,  sending  to  New  York  by  an  Eng- 
lish parson,  a  judge  of  the  article,  for  a  hogshead  of  porter, 
and  selling  things  to  Moses  Stuart,  who  was  two  classes  below 
him. 

The  class  of  which  Beecher  was  a  member  was  one  of  the 
best,  equalled  on  the  whole  by  only  one  other  taught  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  as  he  said.  It  furnished  sixteen  lawyers  and  fif- 
teen ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Beecher  had  no  appointment  at 
Commencement,  owing  to  his  deficiency  in  mathematics,  which, 
again,  was  owing  to  Parson  Bray's  deficiency  in  teaching  him 
arithmetic.  Poor  Parson  Bray  1  Poor  azazel  I  Was  he  not 
sent,  heavily  laden,  far  into  the  wilderness  on  that  graduating 
day? 

His  brief  theological  course  came  directly  after,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Dwight.  There  was  no  Hebrew,  but 
reading,  writing  and  a  weekly  meeting  to  read  and  discuss  with 
the  Divinity  tutor.  The  Deistical  controversy  was  an  existing 
thing.  President  Dwight  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it.  Hence 
his  students  were  well  versed  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
It  was  also  a  revival  era.  Moreover — and  in  our  view  this 
was  by  no  means  the  least  consideration — ^young  Beecher  went 
twice  a  week  to  uncle  Williston's,  and  spoke  in  evening  meet- 
ings :  tpoke,  that  is  to  say,  he  preached  twice  a  week  during  his 
theological  studies,  and  he  studied  nine  months.  If  he  had 
studied  three  years,  and  kept  silent  till  near  the  close,  could  he 
have  been  the  preacher  he  was  ?  We  trow  not.  "  From  the 
very  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  never  preached  without 
his  eye  on  his  audience,"  saith  the  memoir.     Can  a  man  preach 
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without  his  eye  on  his  audience  ?  To  talk  directly  to  an  au- 
dience, with  a  mind  diligently  prepared  with  a  train  of  well 
digested  thought  and  illustration,  and  a  heart  all  aglow  with 
spiritual  affection,  is  not  this  a  higher  thing  than  to  read,  bow- 
ever  well,  the  best  written  discourse  ?  And  why  may  a  man 
not  be  trained  for  this  as  well  as  for  the  other?  We  are  quite 
sure  that  he  can. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  incident  and  interest  that  it  does  not 
need  to  be  relieved  by  the  pleasant  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Beecher  and  Boxana,  his  future  wife,  which  is  inserted  at  this 
point,  and  which  exhibits  him  as  an  earnest,  intelligent  Christian 
man,  yet  full  of  vivacity  and  wit  and  warm  affection.  At 
about  this  time  he  read  in  a  newspaper,  that  Dr.  Buell,  of  East 
Hampton,  Ct.,  was  dead,  and  thought  he  would  like  to  be 
his  successor,  but  could  have  small  chance.  But  the  people 
found  that  they  wanted  a  young  man  who  could  break  the 
heads  of  the  infidels,  and  so  God  seht  Lyman  Beecher,  having 
prepared  him  for  this  paiticular  work.  Having  been  duly  li- 
censed along  with  three  others,  wondering  where  all  the  four 
would  find  places,  he  preached  his  first  regular  sermon  at  Old 
Guilford.  If  he  retained  all  the  freedom  and  fervor  of  those 
off-hand  addresses  at  uncle  Williston's  evening  meetings,  it  was 
a  triumph. 

He  was  invited  to  East  Hampton  to  preach  as  a  candidate 
and  went,  journeying  on  his  own  horse  on  a  pleasant  day  in 
November,  1798,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  packed  in  a  small 
white  hair  trunk  which  he  carried  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle. 
He  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  suspended  hostilities,  all  the 
members  of  the  church  except  one  with  many  of  the  sober  peo- 
ple desiring  a  Mr.  K ,  and  all  the  young  people  against 

him.  Mr.  Beecher  labored  under  the  farther  disadvantage  that 
he  could  not  conscientiously  baptize  all  the  children  indiscrim- 
inately, as  Dr.  Buell  had  done  —  a  practice  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  which  still  prevails  almost  universally  among  the 
English  Independents.  In  this  condition  of  things  he  com- 
menced his  labors,  encountering  stormy  Sabbaths  and  small 
congregations  for  a  time,  yet  nothing  daunted,  and  *^  lectured 
and  visited  and  visited  and  lectured "  in  the  week,  and  ^*  was 
nicknamed  the  snow-bird  for  flying   about   so   in  the  snow- 
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storms,"  and  was  pronounced  a  ''starchy  chap**  by  the  young 
people,  and  encountered   opposition  from  the  friends  of  Mr. 

K and  the  advocates  of  indiscriminate  infant  baptism ;  yet 

gained  week  after  week  all  through  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
on  the  29th  of  June,  1799,  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Most  have 
signed.  Those  who  refuse,  most  of  them  wish  me  to  stay,  and 
declare  their  intention  to  pay.**  He  was  ordained  in  the  follow- 
ing September,  and  the  same  month  terminated  a  pleasant 
courtship  with  the  intelligent,  warm-hearted,  fascinating  Rox- 
ana  Foote,  by  making  her  his  wife  and  setting  up  housekeep- 
ing. He  had  trouble  about  baptism  of  course,  but  maintained 
his  ground  firmly  and  kindly,  labored  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  displaying  wonderful  common  sense  and  tact  at  every 
point,  as  well  as  earnestness,  was  blessed  with  revivals,  wrote 
some  of  his  best  sermons,  was  happy  with  Roxana  in  their 
snug  house  with  sanded  floors,  and  continued  to  grow  all  the 
time.  Rare  gifts  had  the  gentle,  brave  Roxana  to  make  a 
beautiful  home  for  her  husband.  Herself  a  centre  of  sweet  at- 
traction, she  was  ingenious  to  multiply  attractions  all  about  her. 
It  would  not  appear  that  any  domestic  duty  was  neglected  while, 
with  her  own  hands,  she  spun  from  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  sized, 
and  painted  in  oil  colors  mixed  by  herself,  with  a  border  all 
around  it,  and  bunches  of  roses  and  other  flowers  over  the  cen- 
tre, that  gay  carpet  on  which  good  old  Deacon  Tallmadge  was 
afraid  to  step,  exclaiming,  as  he  gazed  with  admiration :  ^  D'ye 
think  ye  can  have  all  that,  and  heaven  too?** 

His  salary  was  $400.  He  preached  and  labored  ten  years, 
found  himself  the  father  of  five  children,  practiced  all  the  econ- 
omy of  which  he  was  master,  aided  by  his  frugal  wife,  fell  be- 
hindhand a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  then  left  because  his  peo- 
ple declined  to  lift  him  out  of  his  embarrassments  and  raise  his 
salary  to  $500  a  year.  It  was  all  a  mistake  to  ask  more  salary, 
even  if  the  archangel  had  been  the  incumbent.  If  Mr.  Beecher 
had  accepted  the  call  to  Litchfield,  and  then  assigned  inadequate 
support  as  the  reason,  his  people  at  East  Hampton  would  have 
said  and  believed  that  they  would  have  given  him  more  if  they 
bad  known,  and  much  unpleasant  feeling  would  have  been 
saved.  A  minister  should  never  ask  for  more  salary  until  he 
b  ready  to  leavp  his  post. 
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The  most  important  period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Beecher  was  the 
sixteen  years  spent  at  Litchfield,  from  1810  to  1826.  Manj 
things  contributed  to  make  it  an  attractiye  sphere.  A  beautiful 
town,  ^^diversified  with  hiUs,  valleys,  mountains  and  lakes," 
with  fine  fishing  grounds,  and  forests  stored  with  game; 
abounding  in  ^interesting  incidents  and  associations,  patriotic, 
literary  and  religious,"  having  been  the  resort,  in  revolutionary 
times,  of  Washington,  Lafayette,  Kochambeau,  and  most  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  Col.  Tallmadge,  a  man  of 
splendid  stature,  being  above  six  feet  in  height,  and  large  in 
proportion,  who  had  fought  at  Brandy  wine,  Germantown, 
Monmouth,  etc.,  was  a  parishioner  and  personal  friend  of  Dr. 
Beecher.  There  were  also  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  govern- 
ors, members  of  Congress  and  poets  ;  in  all  not  a  few,  making 
up  a  brilliant  social  and  literary  circle.  Lyman  Beecher  was  at 
the  zenith  of  his  powers,  and  rejoiced  as  a  strong  man  to  nm 
a  race.  He  fashioned  his  old  sermons  anew,  preached  them 
like  a  Boanerges,  as  he  was,  aimed  earnestly  and  directly  and 
constantly  to  save  his  people,  and  was  blessed  with  extensive 
revivals ;  kept  his  eye,  at  the  same  time,  on  every  question  of 
morals,  detected  each  lurking  foe,  and  smote  the  Philistines  on 
every  hand.  An  affecting  incident  in  the  parish  brought  to 
mind  the  skeletons  of  his  six  famous  sermons  on  intemperance, 
which  had  been  made  at  East  Hampton.  In  six  succeeding 
weeks  he  filled  them  up,  and  let  them  off  from  his  pulpit, 
smoking  hot,  like  guns  from  a  battery. 

Very  interesting  and  very  touching  were  the  incidents  of  his 
domestic  life  at  Litchfield.  The  story  of  the  beautiful  and  ill- 
fated  Mary  Hubbard  furnishes  an  exceedingly  mournful  episode 
in  the  family  narrative.  A  younger  sister  of  his  wife,  combin- 
ing brilliancy  of  intellect  with  the  most  captivating  personal 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  manners,  she  was  but  seventeen 
when  she  fascinated  Capt.  Hubbard,  whom  she  married,  and 
went  with  him  to  the  West  Indies,  only  to  open  her  eyes  on  the 
most  appalling  condition  of  social  morals,  and  to  make  the  ago- 
nizing discovery  that  all  her  beautiful  dreams  were  ended  in  a 
hopeless,  eternal  blight.  She  came  back  of  course,  and  found 
an  asylum  and  a  home  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Beecher,  was  idol- 
ized by  the  children,  and  admired  and  loved  by  all.     Sparkling 
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with  intelligence,  fall  of  vivacity  and  wit,  overflowing  with 
warm  affection,  she  made  journeys,  and  saw  and  appreciated  all 
that  was  noblest  in  scenery  and  art ;  read  books  and  criticised 
them,  listened  reverently  to  sermons,  and  prayed  to  God,  and 
cheered  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  but  could  not 
be  cheered  nor  gladdened  herself,  for  a  dreadfal  sorrow  was  at 
her  heart ;  and  she  pined  and  sickened  and  grew  weary  of  her 
blighted  life,  and  died  and  was  laid  in  the  grave. 

Here  also  his  first  great  domestic  affliction  fell  on  Dr.  Beech- 
er.  His  noble-hearted  and  accomplished  Roxana,  the  wife  of 
his  youth,  mother  of  Catharine  and  William  and  Edward  and 
Mary  and  George  and  Harriet  and  Henry  ;  faithful  and  loving 
companion  of  his  early  toils  and  trials  in  the  ministry,  suddenly 
sickened,  declined  rapidly,  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  leaving  his 
heart  and  home  desolate.  Gan  any  thing  be  more  deeply  mourn- 
ful and  touching  than  a  family  of  children,  from  infancy  up- 
ward, in  the  home  where  the  mother  is  lying  dead,  or  sobbing 
around  her  open  grave  ?  **  Then  came  the  funeraL  Henry  was 
too  little  to  go.  I  remember  his  golden  curls  and  little  black 
frock,  as  he  frolicked  like  a  kitten  in  the  sun  in  ignorant  joy.^ 
Yet  when  all  was  over,  and  the  house  was  still,  and  the  mother 
was  not  there,  little  Henry  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  miss- 
ing, and  having  heard  that  his  mother  was  in  the  ground,  and 
also  that  she  was  in  heaven,  he  put  the  two  together  in  his 
childish  way,  and  went  one  morning  and  began  to  dig  vigor- 
ously under  his  sister's  window,  and  on  being  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  he  answeried ;  '^Why,  I'm  going  to  heaven  to  find 
ma." 

It  was  at  Litchfield  that  most  of  these  children  grew  to  the 
stature  of  men  and  women,  and  here  their  various  characters, 
always  far  more  like  than  unlike,  were  formed,  and  formed,  as 
to  their  habits  of  thought  and  speech,  their  philosophy  and  re- 
ligious belief,  more  under  their  father's  influence  than  under  all 
other  influences  put  together.  Their  love  and  admiration  of 
him  were  unbounded.  Reverence  no  doubt  was  added,  so  far 
as  they  were  capable  of  that  sentiment  at  all.  In  this,  too, 
they  were  less  unlike  their  father  than  has  been  generally  sup* 
posed. 

Lyman  Beecber  was  made  to  be  a  champion,  as  we  have 
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seen.  He  never  appeared  in  his  full  strength  save  when  battling 
with  some  gigantic  evil.  The  Temperance  reformation  furnished 
an  opportunity  which  he  turned  to  good  account,  and  won  rich 
laurels,  as  all  the  world  knows.  When  the  standing  order  in 
religion  was  assailed,  and  made  a  question  in  state  politics,  he 
buckled  on  sword  and  hehnet,  and  fought  like  Csesar,  not 
then  seeing,  as  he  saw  clearly  when  he  was  defeated  and  the 
standing  order  overthrown,  that  Christianity  has  far  more  power 
when  left  to  itself,  than  when  the  State  affects  to  bestow  its  ffid 
in  the  shape  of  favoritism  to  a  denomination.  For  Sabbath 
observance,  too,  he  did  invaluable  service  ;  for  he  believed  that 
the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  was  something  more  than  a  law 
of  the  bones,  as  Henry  Ward  has  defined  it.  ''Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,"  he  accepted  as  a  divine  command, 
and  so  kept  the  day  in  his  household  in  a  manner  which  his 
children,  alas  !  say  it  is  gloomy  to  remember. 

But  the  grand  arena  on  which  his  strength  and  prowess  were 
displayed,  was  the  great  Unitarian  controversy.  Massachusetts 
was  the  theatre  of  this  battle,  and  especially  Boston.  It  was  here 
that  this  subtle  heresy  had  strongly  entrenched  itself.  This  it  had 
accomplished  by  a  method  peculiar  and  characteristic.  Exceed- 
ing ^tutious  in  declaring  any  new  or  strange  doctrine,  and  re- 
taining the  old  terminology  to  a  large  extent,  it  gradually 
and  insidiously  gave  to  that  terminology  another  meaning ;  it 
dropped  the  great  foundation-doctrines  from  its  pulpit  ministra- 
tions, and  all  the  while  claimed  to  be  the  only  depository  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  in  it«  latest  and  fullest  manifestation,  and 
as  deduced  from  the  latest  and  most  scholarly  interpretation ; 
while  all  who  differed  were  branded  as  narrow,  unintelligent, 
behind  the  times,  disturbers,  heresy -hunters.  Such  are  the  tac- 
tics with  which,  in  every  age,  the  truth  of  God  has  been  under- 
mined, and  soul-destroying  error  has  usurped  its  place. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  so  eager  a  champion  as 
Lyman  Beecher  should  make  his  appearance  on  such  a  battle 
ground.  A  sermon  preached  by  him  at  an  ordination  at  Park 
Street,  on  "  The  Bible  a  Code  of  Laws,"  created  a  profound 
sensation,  and  showed  the  Unitarians  that  they  were  very  far 
from  a  monopoly  either  of  talent  or  hard  argument  in  this  con- 
troversy.    At  the  installation  of  Elias  Cornelius  at  Salem,  he 
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dealt  another  heavy  blow  in  his  sermon  on  **  The  Local  Church.*' 
Still  four  years  later  he  was  called  to  preach  at  an  ordination  in 
Worcester,  and  gave  his  celebrated  discourse  on  "  The  Faith 
Once  Delivered  to  the  Saints.**  Dr.  Bacon  says  this  was  '*  like 
a  huge  bomb  thrown  right  into  the  camp  of  the  adversaries.** 

The  press  was  also  used  with  great  effect,  and  the  battle 
waxed  warm  on  both  sides.  Channing  and  the  Christian  Exam" 
iner  and  the  North  American  were  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  the  Christian  Spectator  and  Stuart  and  Woods  and  Tyler 
and  Taylor  and  Beecher.  As  we  remember  what  came  after, 
it  looks  strange  to  read  the  names  of  Tyler  and  Nettleton  and 
Harvey  and  Taylor  and  Beecher  associated  in  preparing  and 
sending  forth  a  series  of  doctrinal  tracts.  The  Christian  Spec^ 
tator  grew  out  of  this  movement  and  included  the  same  names. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  brethren  who  thus  fought  side  by 
side  in  that  grand  battle  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  should  have  been  pained  to  discover  that  there  were 
very  grave  doctrinal  differences  among  themselves,  and  that 
they  should  have  tried  hard  to  persuade  themselves  and 
each  other  that  these  differences  were  unimportant.  Nei- 
ther is  it  fair,  nor  consistent  with  truth,  to  attribute  the 
stand  ultimately  taken  by  Beecher  to  the  influence  of  Tay- 
lor. No  man*s  theological  belief  was  ever  more  entirely 
and  honestly  his  own  than  was  his.  It  was  a  predestinate 
thing  from  the  day  of  his  conversion,  which  left  a  bruise  but 
partially  healed  in  regard  to  election  and  decrees ;  and  even 
from  the  day  when  Parson  Bray  talked  of  inability  and  preached 
unintelligible  sermons.  From  the  very  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  and  throughout,  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  champion  of 
human  ability.  This  led  him,  and  leads  everybody,  to  mingle 
metaphysics  largely  with  his  clinical  theology  even.  Henc-e,  in 
dealing  with  his  own  daughter  Catharine,  in  answer  to  her  plea  of 
helplessness,  and  her  casting  the  blame  on  God,  he  tells  her  she 
has  not  put  forth  all  her  power  in  an  effort  to  love  God,  (I.,  512)  ; 
as  if  it  were  a  question  at  all  of  the  measure  of  power,  and  not 
of  the  simple,  absolute  condition  of  the  will  or  heart.  As  if  all 
the  power  of  the  sinner  was  not  put  forth  in  hating  God  until  he 
was  loved,  and  loved  without  an  effort,  as,  before,  sin  was  loved 
and  God  hated  without  an  effort.     As  if  there  could  possibly 
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be  any  deeper,  deadlier  hatred  of  God  than  Catharine  Beecher 
expressed  when  she  deliberately  cast  on  him  the  blame  of  her 
conscious  and  confessed  inability,  and  declared  that,  sooner  than 
relinquish  her  belief  in  the  Divine  rectitude,  she  would  reject  the 
doctrines  of  revelation,  (I.,  484,  498)  ;  thus  setting  up  her  notion 
of  the  Divine  rectitude  in  opposition  to  the  plain  declarations  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  real  feeling  of  every  unregen- 
erate  heart,  and  it  is  a  rebellious  and  wicked  spirit  which  must 
be  subdued  before  there  be  a  true  peace  and  a  well  grounded 
hope  of  heaven.  The  "  clinical  theology  "  we  must  think  was 
sorely  at  fault.  Where  Paul  would  have  silenced  cavil  by  the 
rebuke ;  "  Nay,  but  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against 
God  ?"  Mr.  Beecher  brought  weapons  from  his  metaphysical 
armory.  His  dealing  with  his  daughter  was  doubtless  a  fair 
sample  of  his  method  with  religious  inquirers,  of  which  he  was 
wont  to  boast  as  a  discovery.  "  I  wish  I  could  give  you  my 
clinical  theology.  I  have  used  my  evangelical  philosophy  all 
my  life  time,  and  relieved  people  without  number  out  of  the 
sloughs  of  high  Calvinism.'*  I.,  p.  47.  Thus  he  had  his  full 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  creation  of  that  flood  of  metaphys- 
ical theology  which  has  threatened  to  deluge  the  land.  So  have 
we  sat  through  a  whole  hot  day,  and  listened  to  a  theological 
examination  by  a  learned  professor,  in  which  conclusion  after 
conclusion  was  reached  from  morn  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  relation  to  sin  and  atonement  and 
justification,  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be  so,  with  ill  sup- 
pressed sneers  at  the  simplicity  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  end  of  all  controversy  is  reached  m  a  plain 
''  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

It  is  evident  that  with  Catharine  at  least  the  Doctor's  meta- 
physics failed  utterly,  and  yet  he  was  full  of  the  belief  that  he 
and  Taylor  could  have  converted  Byron.  Albert  Barnes  says, 
he  is  confident  the  time  will  come  when  truth  will  be  so  pre- 
sented as  to  secure  the  assent  not  only  of  the  understanding  but 
also  of  the  heart.*  Mr.  Beecher  thought  the  time  had  come 
already. 

"  Father  often  said,  in  after  years,  that  he  wished  he  could  Lave 
seen  Byron,  and  presented  to  his  mind  his  views  of  religious  truth. 


•  Life  at  Three-Score :  pp.  34,  36. 
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He  thought  if  Byron  '  could  only  have  talked  with  Taylor  and  me, 
it  might  have  got  him  out  of  his  troubles.'  ....  And  though  he 
firmly  believed  in  total  depravity,  yet  practically  he  never  seemed  to 
realize  that  people  were  unbelievers  for  any  other  reason  than  for 
want  of  light,  and  that  clear  and  able  arguments  would  not  at  once 
put  an  end  to  scepticism."  I.,  530. 

Did  he  not  believe  then  fully  in  the  doctrine  of  divine  sove- 
reignty and  the  Holy  Spirit?  Assuredly  he  did,  and  preached 
it  all  along.      He   could   sing   as   fervently  as   Nettleton   or 

Woods : 

"  Can  aught  beneath  a  power  Divine 
The  stubborn  will  subdue  ?" 

Yet  he  differed,  and  that  widely,  from  both,  in  his  views  of  the 
relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  sovereignty  of  God  to  hu- 
man agency ;  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  advocate  and  champion 
of  human  ability.  The  Holy  Spirit  converts  men  by  directing 
and  holding  their  attention  to  two  main  points,  to  wit,  their 
own  guilt  and  the  mercy  of  God.  To  direct  attention  or  suffer 
it  to  be  diverted  from  these  to  one's  own  mental  or  moral  pro- 
cesses, is  to  depart  from  the  Divine  method,  and  so  to  render 
conversion  improbable  if  not  impossible.  Thus,  when  Paul's 
aim  is  '*  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  and  all  the  world 
may  become  guilty  before  God,**  he  enters  into  no  philosophical 
discussion  about  ability  or  inability,  but  shuts  up  all  under  con- 
demnation by  the  simple  declaration  of  God.  If  the  plain  dec- 
laration of  God,  without  explanation  or  justification,  will  not 
silence  men  and  convince  them,  nothing  will.  Hence,  the  pul- 
pit must  dogmatise,  must  utter  oracles,  must  pronounce  certain 
and  fearful  condemnation  on  men,  as  from  the  mouth  of  God ; 
must  base  this  condemnation  on  the  fact  that  men  voluntarily 
transgress  the  holy  law  of  God  ;  and  still  more  on  the  fact  that 
men  voluntarily  reject  the  Saviour  whom  God  has  provided. 
This  is  biblical  preaching,  and  the  preaching  which  is  greatly 
demanded  in  our  day,  as  it  is  the  only  preaching  which  God 
blesses  in  any  day.  This  was  preeminently  the  preaching  of 
Bunyan  and  Baxter  and  Howe  and  Whitefield  and  Edwards, 
as  it  is  to-day  the  preaching  of  Spurgeon,  which  God  is  making 
effectual  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  above  that  of  any  living 
man. 
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It  is  pretty  plain  that  the  staple  of  Dr.  Beecher's  preaching 
was  of  this  type,  notwithstanding  he  gives,  as  part  of  his  theo- 
logical foundation,  in  his  farewell  sermon  to  his  East  Hampton 
flock  ^  such  ability  in  man  to  do  his  duty  as  constitutes  him  in- 
excusable, though  God  should  nevfer  make  him  willing  to  do 
it."  I.,  197.  When  he  attempted  to  adjust  matters  with  a  soul 
in  open  rebellion  against  God  with  his  metaphysics,  as  with  his 
daughter  Catharine,  he  failed  of  course,  as  nothing  but  truth, 
which  no  philosophy  can  justify  to  the  unregenerate  reason,  and 
which  to  the  unregenerate  reason  is  offensive  and  hateful  to  the 
very  last  degree,  and  that  as  wielded  by  God's  omnipotent 
Spirit,  ever  did  or  ever  can  humble  the  proud  heart.  For  the 
heart  2>  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;  it  is 
enmity  against  God :  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nei- 
ther indeed  can  be. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  Beecher  to  Boston  in  1826  was  an  im- 
portant event,  and  the  influence  of  his  ministry  during  the  four 
years  of  its  continuance  was  deeply  felt.  We  well  remember 
reading  with  profound  admiration  at  the  time,  in  our  youth,  in 
the  columns  of  the  Boston  Recorder^  of  the  sensation  which  his 
thunder  in  the  Hanover  Street  pulpit  produced  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Unitarians  and  infidels :  how  they  would  gnash  their  teeth 
as  his  fervid  oratory  was  burning  into  their  souls,  and  vow  in- 
wardly never  to  come  there  again  ;  and  how  adroitly  he  would 
throw  out  a  bait  or  a  challenge  which  would  be  sure  to  bring 
them  on  the  following  Sabbath.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  were 
most  extensive  and  various.  People  of  all  sects  flocked  to  hear 
him.  He  drew  the  lines  distinctly  and  strongly  between  the 
believers  and  the  unbelievers^  assaulted  with  all  his  might  for- 
malism and  scepticism  in  every  shape,  waked  up  the  slumbering 
churches,  organized  the  young  men  for  active  exertion  in  new 
and  important  directions,  and  communicated  something  of  his 
own  warmth  and  energy  to  all  the  existing  Christian  forces. 
Extensive  revivals  followed,  and  multitudes  were  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  Christ,  including  not  a  few  who  are  still  honored  and 
beloved  for  their  faith  and  zeal  in  the  church  of  God,  New 
Christian  enterprises  were  originated,  while  those  already  exist- 
ing displayed  a  power  unknown  before,  Orthodox  churches  were 
multiplied  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity,  and  all  the  region  round 
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about  rejoiced  in  the  manifest  bleseing  of  God  on  the  manifold 
toils  of  Lyman  Beecher. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Beecher^s  coming  to  Boston,  the  Unita- 
rian party  was  at  the  point  of  its  highest  power.  And  it  had 
every  advantage  for  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  its 
sway,  with  such  champions  as  "  Channing,  in  the  noonday  of 
his  renown,  Pierpont,  with  his  air  of  undaunted  frankness, 
and  Dewey,  with  that  eloquence  which  could  invest  with  *  a 
glory  and  a  glow,'  sentiments  the  most  earthly  and  frivolous" ; 
with  all  the  forces  of  Harvard  fully  and  undisguisedly  com- 
mitted to  its  advocacy,  and  ''the  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Parker,  annihilating  at  a  blow  the  legal  tenure  of  the  Puritan 
churches."  II.,  55,  53.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  lifted  up  a  standard  against  this  mighty  power,  and 
that  very  largely  through  the  preaching  of  Lyman  Beecher. 
Numerically  and  socially  the  loss  to  Unitarianism  was  very 
great,  while  in  both  these  respects  the  Orthodox  were  gainers 
in  an  equal  degree.  It  may  have  been  true,  as  asserted  by  the 
Christum  Examiner^  No.  COLL,  p.  191,  that  the  Joss  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Unitarians  consisted  mainly  in  the  return  to  their 
own  fold  of  **  persons  whom  he  drew  to  him  from  a  more  or  less 
nominal  or  apparent  connection  with  and  membership  of  so 
called  Unitarian  Societies,"  If  the  Examiner  can  derive  any 
consolation  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  is  more,  we  imag- 
ine, than  the  antagonists  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  in  that  day 
were  able  to  do,  when  they  saw  a  multitude  of  young  and  en- 
terprising men  in  Boston,  whom  they  had  designated  and 
marked ,  and  counted  as  proselytes  to  liberal  views  thus  wrested 
from  their  influence ;  and  especially  when  they  saw,  as  the 
Examiner  admits  in  the  same  paragraph,  that  ^  out  of  these 
*  converts,'  too,  he  made  some  of  his  most  earnest  and  efficient 
co-laborers."  And  suppose  it  to  be  true,  as  this  reviewer  in 
the  Examiner  goes  on  to  say,  that  none  of  these  converts  ^  were 
[had  been]  Unitarians,  in  the  full,  thorough,  intelligent  mean- 
ing of  the  term";  and  moreover,  as  he  believes,  that  no  ''sin- 
gle person,  man  or  woman,  who  had  grasped  and  held  the  sub- 
stantial matter  of  the  Unitarian  system,  who  was  rooted  and 
grounded  in  its  scriptural  and  philosophical  es^positions,  has 
renounced  it  for  the  sake  of  accepting  the  Calvinistic  system  " : 
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what  does  that  prove  ?  We  will  not  say  what  it  proves,  but  will 
simply  take  leave  to  remind  this  reviewer,  that  the  "  Unitarian 
system''  is  a  point  which  not  a  few  have  passed  in  their  course 
from  the  •* Calvinistic  system"  to  the  dreary,  frozen  regions  of 
infidelity  and  paganism.  Was  the  course  upward  from  the 
*'  Calvinistic  system  "  to  the  **  Unitarian  system,"  and  downvrard 
thereafter ;  or  was  it  upward  all  the  way  ?  And  what,  pre- 
cisely, does  the  ^  Unitarian  system "  mean  ?  What  are  its 
metes  and  bounds?  if  it  has  any;  or  what  its  limitations  of 
belief  or  unbelief?  We  wait  for  an  answer,  having  been  some- 
what puzzled  to  see  that  the  men  who  have  reached  this  ulti- 
mate point,  so  far  from  being  excluded  by  the  Unitarians,  are 
admired  as  intellectual  giants,  and  receive  homage,  as  prophets 
and  demi-gods  ;  having  observed  that  a  leading  star  among  the 
Unitarians  and  in  their  recent  National  Convention,  stands  up 
to  apologize  for  such  men  in  addressing  the  graduating  class  at 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School ;  instructing  these  young  propa- 
gandists of  the  ^  Unitarian  system  "  that  no  measure  of  avowed 
iiTCverence  for  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity  can  constitute 
a  disqualification  for  their  fellowship  and  cooperation.  Cht'iatian 
Examine?' J  No.  CCLI.,  215. 

It  is  a  fact  in  the  same  direction,  that  a  writer  in  the  last 
Atlantic  Monthly ^  in  a  critical  notice  of  Thoreau,  warmly  praises 
him  for  his  unmitigated  paganism,  and  ranks  him,  in  the  very 
act  of  praising  h  m,  with  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Will  these  gentlemen,  who  affect  to  be  the  savans  in  literature 
and  science,  the  monopolists  of  the  religious  illumination  of  the 
age,  and  the  educators  of  the  rising  generation,  tell  us  what 
they  mean  by  Christianity ;  what  particular  benefits  in  their 
view,  it  has  conferred  upon  the  world ;  or  how  fiir  beyond  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  and  Mr.  Thoreau  an  infidel  may  go,  if  farther  be 
possible  this  side  of  stark  .atheism,  and  still  be  hailed  as  a 
master  of  thought,  and  an  oracle  of  spiritual  wisdom  ? 

The  progress  which  Unitarianism  has  made  since  the  days  of 
Channing  may  be  seen  from  a  report  of  the.  *'  Massachusetts 
Evangelical  Society,"  which  was  Unitarian,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  The  Memoir  quotes 
largely  from  that  report.     The  following  is  an  extract ; 
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"  The  prevalence  of  the  modern  sect  of  Universal ists,  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution,  and  who  do  not  consider  a  pious 
and  holy  life  essential  to  happiness  hereafter,  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing and  calls  for  the  special  notice  of  all  serious  Christians.  We 
think  this  system  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  good  mor- 
als, and  to  the  welfare  of  civil  society,  as  well  as  fatally  dangerous 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  we  believe  it  directly  contrary  to  the  plain- 
est declarations  of  the  holy  Gospel/' 

The  document  had  the  signatures  of  such  men  as  Bancroft, 
Thayer,  Foster,  Lowell,  Pierce,  Kendall,  Parkman,  Ripley, 
and  Ware ;  all  Unitarian  clergymen.  Is  there  any  principle 
of  the  "Unitarian  system  "  which  can  fix  a  landmark  and  barrier 
any  where  between  Augustine  and  Theodore  Parker  ?  Or  is  it 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  "  system "  that  no  man  may 
presume  to  establish  any  such  barrier  ? 

It  can  never  be  too  much  deplored  that  the  brilliant  powers 
of  Lyman  Beecher  should  have  been  employed  in  unsettling  the 
theology  of  the  fathers.  This  is  no  libel.  He  meant  to  do  it, 
and  openly  and  undisguisedly  allied  himself  with  Taylor  in  this 
matter,  and  gloried  in  it,  and  attributed  his  success  in  the  min- 
istry very  largely  to  this  peculiarity  in  his  theology.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  "  Broad  church,*'  and  the  father  of  all 
his  children.  His  professed  dissent  from  Taylor  in  some  things 
was  hardly  more  than  a  proud  spirit  asserting  its  own  indepen- 
dence. Dr.  Taylor  attacked  with  all  his  might  Edwards*  theory 
of  the  will,  the  secret  of  the  dislike  being  the  harmony  of  that 
masterly  and  still  unanswered  treatise  with  the  old  theology. 
So  weaker  nnnds  have,  for  the  self-same  reason,  made  their  puny 
assaults  on  that  impregnable  fortress  ever  since. 

We  do  not  forget  that  Lyman  Beecher  was  very  prominent 
among  the  good  men  who  established  and  sustained  through  the 
seven  years  of  its  vigorous  existence,  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims^ 
and  that  the  one  object  of  that  magazine  was  to  maintain  the 
Orthodox  faith,  and  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Orthodox  churches 
against  Unitarian  encroachment.  AH  this  it  did :  but  it  did 
another  thing  which  was  not  contemplated  by  its  originators. 
It  demonstrated  clearly  the  fact  that  broad  and  irreconcilable 
differences  in  theology  separated  Lyman  Beecher  from  his  warm 
friends  and  coadjutors,  Nettleton  and  Woods  and  Porter.    The 
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demonstration  caused  exceeding  pain  on  both  sides,  and  Beecher 
would  gladly  have  excluded  from  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
the  controversy  between  the  champions  of  the  two  theologies, 
Taylor  and  Tyler.  We  see  no  reason  to  regret  that  discussion. 
It  did  not  make  the  differences  ;  it  did  not  increase  them,  by  a 
single  hair's  breadth.  If  they  existed,  why  seek  to  cover  them  up  ? 
How  very  unwilling  Dr.  Beecher  and  his  friends  were  to  admit 
any  real  difference  of  views,  all  who  lived  at  the  time  will  re- 
member. How  hard  and  how  sincerely  they  tried  to  persuade 
themselves  and  each  other  that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  modes  of  expression.  Never  before  or  since  has 
there  been  so  good  an  opportunity  to  work  out  that  conclusion, 
if  it  had  been  true.  They  had  labored  long  and  earnestly  to- 
gether in  the  cause  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Sabbath,  and  Temper- 
ance, and  Missions,  and  Revivals.  They  dearly  loved  each  other ; 
Dr.  Beecher  wielded  a  mighty  power,  and  had  an  unbounded 
popularity.  No  wonder  that  his  friends  were  so  anxious  to  re- 
tain him.  He  was  withal  so  genial  a  man,  so  overflowing  in  his 
sympathies,  so  warm  and  steadfast  and  generous  as  a  friend,  and 
so  enthusiastic  and  efficient  in  all  questions  of  moral  reform,  that 
every  body  hated  to  differ  with  him. 

It  would  not  do.  There  were  differences  far  more,  infinitely 
more,  than  in  forms  of  expression ;  differences  in  substance  of 
doctrine,  which  could  not  be  reconciled,  can  not  be  reconciled. 
They  were  the  same  then  that  they  are  to-day,  as  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  old  theology  and  the  new.  These  differences  relate 
to  Divine  sovereignty,  original  sin,  the  atonement,  ability  and 
imputation.  They  were  a  full  justification  of  the  establishment  of 
the  theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor,  an  event  which  Dr. 
Beecher  so  earnestly  deplored,  in  common  with  Dr.  Taylor.  All 
the  reasons  which  existed  for  the  founding  of  that  seminary  have 
acquired  augmented  force  since.  Most  sincerely  do  we  rejoice 
that  it  has  been  removed  to  Hartford,  where  its  foundations  are 
to  be,  enlarged,  and  all  its  methods  of  instruction  adjusted  with 
particular  reference  to  the  urgent  demand  for  men  directly 
trained  for  their  appropriate  work ;  not  scholars  and  dialecti- 
cians merely,  but  preachers,  in  the  full,  grand  sense  of  the 
term  :  not  elegant  essayists,  nor  theological  declaimers  accord- 
ing to  a  school ;  but  simple,  earnest,  fearless  expounders  of  the 
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Bible.  It  is  the  special  prerogative  of  the  churches  always,  to 
see  to  it  that  such  a  ministry  be  provided.  To  the  warm  sym- 
pathy and  generous  support  of  the  churches  of  New  England 
therefore  the  theological  seminary  at  Hartford  makes  its  appeal. 
We  regard  that  enterprise,  in  its  present  form,  as  one  of  the 
first  magnitude ;  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  wish  for  its  suc- 
cess any  farther  than  it  shall  answer  the  particular  expectations 
of  the  friends  who  are  contributing  so  liberally  to  its  foundations. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  Beecher  to  Cincinnati  in  1832  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  failure.  All  who  lived  at  the  time  will  remember 
how  big  the  enterprise  looked,  and  how  high  were  the  expect- 
ations excited.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  those  expect- 
ations were  not  realized.  The  pulpit  was  the  tower  of  Lyman 
Beecher's  strength.  God  made  him  for  a  preacher,  not  for  a 
theological  professor.  Moreover  he  was  fifty  seven  years  old, 
and  there  is  always  much  hazard  in  a  man's  changing  his  pro- 
fession after  he  has  reached  fifty.  The  probability  is  that  he 
will  fail ;  and  the  gieater  his  success  in  the  profession  to  which 
his  past  life  has  been  devoted,  the  greater  will  appear  his  fail- 
ure ;  since  neither  the  community  nor  himself  will  be  satisfied 
unless  he  comes  fully  up  in  his  new  career  to  all  he  has  achieved 
in  that  from  which  he  has  turned  aside :  and  the  man  of  Lyman 
Beecher's  reputation  as  a  preacher  who  could  do  that,  or  make 
the  world  believe  that  he  had  done  it,  must  be  a  marvel  indeed. 
It  may  be  doubted,  moreover,  whether  the  work  marked  out  for 
him  by  the  projectors  of  that  enterprise,  was  a  work  within  the 
limits  of  human  possibility  in  a  single  generation.  A  college 
or  seminary  can  not  be  built  as  you  build  a  house.  It  grows, 
like  a  tree,  and  the  growth  requires  a  long  time.  Hence  one 
man  can  not  make  a  great  seminary,  any  more  than  a  great  oak 
tree  can  grow  in  one  year  or  in  ten. 

To  have  taken  ^*  the  most  prominent,  popular  and  powerful 
preacher  in  our  nation  "  and  transferred  him  at  once  from  his  daily 
contact  and  conflict  with  the  seething  masses  of  living  souls  in 
the  intellectual  tbcus  of  the  nation  to  a  professor's  chair  in  a  sem- 
inary having  actually  no  existence,  save  in  funds  and  buildings 
and  most  extravagant  expectations ;  and  to  have  required  him  to 
found  ^  a  great  central  theological  institution  of  the  first  charac- 
ter " ;  ^  soon  to  become  the  great  Andover  or  Princeton  of  the 
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West,  and  to  give  character  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  min- 
isters which  may  issue  from  it " ;  is  proof  that  the  leading  men 
of  the  day  were  magnificent  dreamers ;  for  we  are  told  that 
**  there  was  but  one  deep  and  all-absorbing  feeling  among  them 
respecting  our  great  undertaking."  II.,  241.  The  Doctor 
entered  into  it  with  all  the  fervor  of  his  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
and  said  afterward  :  '^  It  was  the  greatest  thought  that  ever  en- 
tered my  soul;  it  filled  it  and  displaced  everything  else."  II., 
246. 

His  mind  was  not  finally  made  up,  however,  without  a  long 
and  painful  conflict  by  which  his  health  was  impaired.  Such 
men  as  Evarts,  Wiener,  Greene  and  Cornelius,  used  all  their 
influence  to  retain  him  in  Boston.  Dr.  Taylor  was  most  anx- 
ious to  secure  both  him  and  the  funds  subscribed  to  the  new 
seminary  for  New  Haven.  Two  years  passed  away  from  the 
time  of  the  first  application  before  his  decision  was  reached.  In 
the  mean  time  the  little  cloud  arose  which  continued  to  increase, 
and  subsequently  burst  upon  him  in  that  theological  storm  of 
his  trial  for  heresy  in  183G.  It  was  beginning  to  be  said,  both 
East  and  West,  that  he  was  not  sound  in  the  faith,  according 
to  the  Presbyterian  standards.  This  probably  had  no  little  in- 
fluence in  his  decision,  as  Lyman  Beecher  was  not  the  man  to 
be  terrified  by  any  Presbyterian  thunder,  when  the  thunder  of 
God,  as  we  have  seen,  stimulated  him  like  wine.  Besides,  he 
fully  believed  that  that  which  assailed  him  was  a  false  philos- 
ophy, *'  the  devil "  working  through  "  the  instrumentality  of 
pious  and  orthodox  ministers  of  Christ,*'  (II.,  299,)  to  pervert 
and  obstruct  the  truth,  prevent  revivals,  and  dishonor  God ; 
and  that  he  was  called  by  the  Divine  Providence  to  overthrow 
this  gigantic  obstacle,  that  the  glorious  Gospel  might  flow,  as 
the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea,  over  the  great  West.  Of  the 
trial  and  its  result  he  shall  himself  speak : 

"  He"  [Wilson]  "  did  not  know  what  he  undertook.  I  knew,  to 
a  hair's  breadth,  every  point  between  Old  School  and  New  School, 
and  knew  all  their  difficulties,  and  how  to  puzzle  them  with  them. 
In  Presbytery  he  had  only  inferior  men  on  his  side.     He  knew  they 

were  fools There  was  not  another  man  equal  to  Wilson 

on  his  side,  nor  any  where  near  it.  On  our  side  the  trial  was  as 
strong  as  possible,  and  everybody  exulted  with   great  exultation. 
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So  they  laughed  at  him,  even  some  Old  Schoolish  folks,  and  called 
him  a  dead  man.  Presbytery  acquitted  me,  and  he  appealed  to 
Synod."  II.,  352—253.     . 

Did  he  not  rightly  judge  that  he  had  some  peculiar  adapta- 
tion for  the  legal  profession  ? 

That  the  Lane  Seminary  of  to-day  ia  a.  quite  different  thing 
from  all  that  was  pictured  in  the  vaticinations  of  that  early  pe- 
riod, is  no  proof  whatever  that  all  reasonable  success  has  not 
been  achieved,  or  that  it  may  not  in  time  leave  both  Andover 
and  Princeton  in  the  back  ground.  We  could  name  more  than 
one  man  of  those  trained  under  Lyman  Beecher  who  is  worth 
to  the  churches  and  the  country  to-day  more  than  all  that  has 
been  expended  on  that  seminary  since  its  foundation. 

Space  would  fail  us  if  we  should  attempt  to  notice  one  in 
twenty  of  the  interesting  and  entertaining  incidents  interwoven 
in  this  piled  up  and  crowded  sketch  book  of  all  the  Beechers ; 
afi  that  Charles  had  cut  his  foot,  or  was  getting  fat ;  or  Henry  had 
let  the  cow  out  of  the  barn.  The  two  thick  volumes  remind  us 
of  the  'four  wagon-loads  of  goods  which  Dr.  Beecher  took  from 
East  Hampton  to  Litchfield.  There  was  every  thing  in  these 
wagon-loads,  and  nothing  was  left  out.  The  story  of  the  cow 
is  so  funny,  and  withal,  so  characteristic,  that  we  must  insert 
it.  It  was  at  the  beautiful  family  residence  on  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati.  The  Doctor  had  bought  a  cow,  and  with  no  small 
difficulty  had  got  her  into  the  barn,  and  the  door  fastened. 
The  curly-headed  boy  Henry  Ward,  already  developing  into  a 
champion,  and  thirsting  for  exploits,  found  the  strange  cow  in  the 
bam,  challenged  her  right  to  be  there,  flung  wide  open  the  door 
and  charged  furiously  with  a  stick.  Not  content  with  this  summa- 
ry ejection,  he  gave  chase,  pursued  the  frightened  beast  quite  away 
from  the  premises,  and  then  returned,  panting  and  hot  and  elo- 
quent, to  proclaim  to  his  astonished  father  the  brave  thing  he 
had  done.  And  what  was  it?  He  had  robbed  the  children  of 
their  supper.  He  had  been  letting  the  cow  out  of  the  barn  ever 
since. 

Lyman  Beecher  was  the  best  of  all  his  sons,  and  all  his 
daughters  too.  He  never  called  Nettleton  and  Dr.  Woods 
^  vinegar-faced  evangelicals,"  nor  embraced  the  popular  leaders 
of  Socinianism  and  infidelity,  as  **  brothers."     On  the  contrary, 
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he  hurled  his  hot  thunderbolts  into  the  very  heart  of  their  camp 
with  a  willy  filling  them  with  both  consternation  and  wrath. 
Alas,  that  he  should  have  built  any  part  of  the  walls  of  Zion 
with  such  untempered  mortar,  that  it  should  have  crumbled 
away,  even  before  he  went  to  his  rest.  Alas,  that  he  should 
have  used  weapons  of  warfare  which  his  own  children  are  turn- 
ing against  that  for  which  Lyman  Beecher  would  have  laid 
down  his  life. 


ARTICLE  ni. 
THE  POWER  OF  SELF-FORGETFULNESS. 

BT   THE  BBT.  A.  H.  OD&BIB&,  LTNN,  MASS. 

Thebe  are  some  matters  of  common  experience  of  which  the 
received  explanations  are  not  satisfactory.  Of  these  is  the  dis- 
appointment felt  in  visiting  some  wonder  of  nature  or  art  of 
which  we  have  heard  glowing  accounts  and  formed  exalted  con- 
ceptions. The  popular  and  generally  received  explanation  is, 
that  the  imagination  has  previously  formed  such  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  object,  that  when  seen  it  appears  common  and  of 
but  little  worth. 

This  may  be  true,  and  may  explain  in  part,  but  does  not  ac- 
count for,  the  fact  that  as  we  linger  in  the  presence  of  the  object, 
its  power  gradually  dawns  upon  us  by  imperceptible  advances, 
until  our  souls  are  filled  with  its  glory  as  the  horizon  is  filled 
with  morning  light. 

This  new  discovery  indicates  that  something  else  beside  ex- 
travagant expectation  causes  our  disappointment;  something 
that  makes  the  real  excellence,  which  later  impresses  us,  invis- 
ible to  our  eyes  at  the  first.  A  much  more  satisfactory  solution 
IS  found  in  a  very  able  article  in  an  early  number  of  the  AmertF' 
am  Theological  RetieWy  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith. 
Professor  Smith  ascribes  the  disappointment  of  which  we  have 
spoken  to  the  self-conscious  state  we  are  in  at  the  time  we  first 
look  upon  the  object.  He  thus  states  the  ease  and  gives  its 
explanation : 

**  However  truly  the  heart  may  be  working,  begin  to  watch  it 
and  it  ceases  to  work.    Begin  to  think  of  your  own  emotions  and. 
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as  a  present  fact,  they  are  no  more.  Thej  vanish  under  jovlt  scra- 
tinj.  This  for  the  simple  reason  that  jour  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  the  object  that  awakened  them.  We  are  apt  to  be  moat 
charmed  by  spectacles  that  come  upon  us  unawares ;  not  so  much 
from  the  force  of  novelty,  but  because  they  absorb  us." 

The  principle  involved  in  this  explanation  is  of  wide  applica- 
tion, throws  light  upon  many  curious  facts  in  humJtn  experi- 
ence, and  suggests  some  interesting  reflections  upon  the  value 
of  self-forgetfulness  as  a  condition  of  mental  power.  With- 
out this,  excellence  of  performance  of  any  kind  seems  impos- 
sible. Wherever  the  first  disappointment  is  succeeded  by  an 
entire  appreciation  ready  to  declare  that  the  half  had  not  been 
told,  the  change  in  judgment  and  feeling  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  mind  ceases  to  look  inward  upon  itself.  The  objects 
gradually  beguile  it  from  its  self-contemplation,  and  fix  it  by  an 
insensible  fascination  entirely  upon  themselves.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  their  full  glory  discovered.  It  has  shined  with  an 
equal  radiance  all  the  while,  but  the  averted  mind  could  not  be 
iUiimined  by  it. 

We  here  find  the  secret  of  the  almost  magical  power  pos- 
sessed by  trivial  relics  and  memorials.  Two  travellers  were 
once  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
seeking  to  form  some  conception  of  the  anciedt  magnificence  of 
the  city,  and  to  realize  the  exalted  emotions  with  which  they  had 
expected  to  be  agitated  in  the  place.  But  the  expected  tide  of 
feeling  did  not  flood  their  souls ;  they  wandered  about  unmoved 
amidst  the  splendid  desolation.  The  historic  memories  of  the 
place  were  recalled  in  vain.  They  evoked  no  pleasing  illusions 
of  departed  grandeur.  The  old  city  still  remained  a  lifeleas 
abstraction,  and  the  glowing  visions  of  a  re-summoned  past,  of 
which  other  visitors  had  told,  a  dream  and  a  fable.  But  with  a 
sort  of  listless  persistency  they  continued  their  explorations, 
examining  hidden  nooks  and  odd  recesses,  till  one  who  had 
climbed  up  with  a  bold  hardihood  to  the  roof  of  the  ruined 
Parthenon,  came  suddenly  and  by  a  sort  of  surprise  upon  a 
sculptured  flower,  hidden  in  a  sheltered  nook  under  the  over- 
hanging roof,  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  it  sprang  up  like  a 
thing  of  life  under  the  chisel  of  the  artist  two  thousand  yeaes 
before.    In  this  retreat,  sheltered  from  the  wearing  winds  and 
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rams,  it  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  the  mutilating  rage  of 
the  barbarian  Turk,  and  the  sacrilegious  vandalism  of  travellers 
and  museum  collectors  little  less  barbarian,  blooming  like  an 
immortal  lily  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  decay.  In  an  instant 
the  eyes  that  had  been  holden  were  opened,  and  Athens  as  she 
was  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  in  all  her  architectural  magnificence, 
rose  bef(5re  them  as  if  by  enchantment — the  dead  city  reviving 
again  like  the  fabled  Phoenix  from  her  ashes. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  once  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience, which  he  thus  narrates  in  words  that  give  fiill  con- 
firmation to  the  view  advanced. 

"  Lively  emotions  very  commonly  do  not  strike  us  full  in  front, 
but  obliquely  from  the  aide.  A  scene  or  incident  in  undress  often 
affects  us  more  than  one  in  full  costume.  The  rush  that  should  have 
flooded  my  soul  in  the  Coliseum  did  not  come.  But  walking  one 
day  in  the  fields  about  the  city,  I  stumbled  over  a  fragment  of 
broken  masonry,  and  lo !  The  World's  Mistress,  in  her  stone  girdle 
—  "  alta  moenia  Romai "  —  rose  before  me,  and  whitened  my  cheek 
with  her  pale  shadow,  as  never  before  or  since." 

In  times  of  bereavement  we  often  seem  to  ourselves  to  be 
too  little  moved  by  grief,  and  feel  reproached  for  the  insensi- 
bility which  will  not  let  us  weep,  or  only  reluctant  tears.  It  is 
because  we  have'  measured  in  thought  the  violence  of  the  grief 
that  should  agitate  us,  and  while  we  are  looking  within  to  dis- 
cover whether  we  are  moved  to  the  decent  degree  which  the 
greatness  of  our  loss  demands,  our  thoughts  are  diverted  from 
the  considerations  which  alone  can  affect  us.  But  in  some  un- 
bidden hour,  when  the  mind  is  free  from  this  subjective  mood, 
the  remembrance  of  our  loss,  in  all  its  bitterness,  creeps  upon 
us  unawares  and  dissolves  our  hearts  in  weeping,  and  the  dead 
do  not  lack  tearful  honors.  The  mother  moving  about  in  her 
household  duties,  finds  a  little  slipper,  much  worn  it  may  be  — 
the  more  precious  for  that;  and  anon  the  idol  child,  whose  lit- 
tle feet  shall  no  more  be  heard  pattering  through  the  house, 
stands  before  her,  and  the  long  sealed  fountain  opens  anew  to 
flow  with  an  uncontrollable  violence.  The  touching  memorial, 
unexpectedly  presented,  awakens  a  memory  of  grief  into  which 
her  whole  soul  is  drawn  with  an  intense  and  entire  absorption. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  all  our  enjoyments,  and  emo- 
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tions  of  pleasure.  Whenever  this  shadow  of  self  peers  over 
our  shoulder  to  observe  them,  we  are  troubled  and  their  best 
relish  to  us  is  gone.  The  only  moments  of  perfect  rapture  we 
have  are  those  which  we  catch  when  we  escape  from  ourselves ; 
for  then  only  do  our  minds  work  with  a  full  energy. 

How  common  is  the  feeling  of  disappointment  when  one 
hears  for  the  first  time  any  distinguished  orator  or  speaker. 
Perhaps  the  experience  of  men  is  almost  uniform  in  such  cases. 
What  is  the  reason?  Not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  because 
too  much  has  been  expected  of  him,  but  because  we  give  the 
speaker  a  divided  attention,  and  do  not  yield  ourselves  wholly 
to  his  influence.  Mindful  of  the  reports  which  we  have  pre- 
viously received  of  his  eloquence,  how  he  sways  at  will  the' 
feelings  of  his  auditors,  exciting  laughter  or  tears,  fierce  indig- 
nation or  gentle  pity,  as  suits  his  purpose,  we  are  from  the  first 
on  the  lookout  for  similar  effects  upon  ourselves.  We  seek  to 
verify  in  our  own  experience  all  that  we  have  thus  heard  re- 
ported. So  we  listen  with  an  introverted  gaze.  We  think  to 
obser\'e  all  the  changing  phases  of  feeling ;  to  see  it  as  it  first 
emerges  hesitatingly  into  life,  like  a  timid  streamlet  from  its 
fountain,  and  behold  it  grow  and  swell  till  it  becomes  a  tor- 
rent. We  say  to  ourselves  :  "  Let  us  see  what  there  is  in  this 
much  applauded  man.  Is  report  a  veracious  witness  concern- 
ing his  power  ?  Is  he  really  such  a  master  of  the  human  heart 
that  he  can  make  it  play  any  tune  he  pleases,  whether  sad  or 
gay,  soft  or  loud?  If  so,  let  him  touch  us  as  he  touches  oth- 
ers." Thus  half  of  our  attention  is  given  to  him  and  half  to 
ourselves ;  or  we  alternately  turn  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  and 
at  each  turn  the  weaving  spell  is  broken. 

To  feel  his  power,  we  should  yield  ourselves  up  to  him  and  be- 
come absorbed  in  his  speech,  with  no  distracting  thoughts  about 
its  effect.  Let  its  effect  be  considered  afterwards,  if  you  will, 
but  now  there  is  no  time  for  such  reflection.  The  heart  will  not 
act  under  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Its  emotions  are  shy  of  inspec- 
tion, and  however  warm  their  play  or  high  their  frolic,  if  curi- 
ously looked  in  upon,  they  as  quickly  retire  to  their  cells  as  the 
fabled  fairies  vanished  when  surprised  at  their  moonlit  revels. 
Unless,  therefore,  this  subjective  alertness  can  be  laid  asleep  we 
give  the  orator  no  fair  chance. 
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What  has  here  been  said  of  orators  and  preachers  holds 
equally  well  of  celebrated  singers.  We  venture  to  say  that 
when  Jenny  Lind  came  to  this  country  and  gave  her  first  con- 
cert, many  who  then  heard  her  were  not  so  delighted  with  her 
first  performances  as  with  those  that  came  after.  They  were 
incapable  of  it  by  reason  of  their  self-consciousness.  We  re- 
member reading  a  newspaper  account,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
of  a  distinguished  singer's  debut  in  Boston.  It  declared  her 
first  reception  to  be  rather  cold.  Her  finest  strains  received 
only  a  feeble  applause.  But  as  the  evening  advanced,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  audience  gradually  thawed,  and  toward  its  close  the 
enthusiasm  was  rapturous.  Now  it  was  with  no  intentional  re- 
serve, assumed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  themselves  superior 
to  the  people  of  other  cities,  that  her  audience  received  the  fair 
performer  with  such  coldness.  Neither  was  it  because  she 
failed  to  meet  their  expectations ;  the  hearty  applause  awarded 
her  at  last  disproves  this  supposition.  Nor,  again,  was  it  prob- 
ably due  to  her  having  sung  inferior  pieces  at  the  first,  though 
it  may  be  a  rule  to  withhold  the  best  until  the  last.  The  result 
would  no  doubt  have  been  the  same  had  the  order  of  the  pro- 
gramme been  reversed.  The  true  explanation  lay  hid  in  the 
principle  we  are  considering.  The  audience  did  not  listen  di- 
rectly to  the  first  piece,  but  to  its  echo  in  themselves.  They 
were  not  so  attentive  to  the  singing  as  to  the  effect  of  the  sing- 
ing and  the  question  whether  the  delight  it  produced  was  wor- 
thy of  the  singer's  antecedent  fame.  Their  admiration  was  not 
awakened,  till  they  gave  an  undivided  attention  to  what  alone 
could  awaken  it.  As  soon  as  they  did  this,  whether  from  wea- 
riness at  the  double  attention,  or  because  beguiled  into  fbrget- 
fulness  by  the  charm  of  her  singing,  then  they  recognized  her 
eminence  and  were  ready  to  confirm  her  reputation. 

There  is  another  mystery  of  experience,  to  which  this  fact  of 
self-consciousness  furnishes  the  dew.  It  is,  the  reason  why 
formal  preparation  to  entertain,  and  elaborate  efforts  to  please, 
generally  prove  a  failure.  These  things  set  us  to  self-examina- 
tion, which  is  opposed  to  a  condition  of  just  appreciation.  As 
arguments  avowedly  entered  upon  to  change  one's  opinions 
arouse  a  spirit  of  opposition  which  will  not  be  convinced, •so 
these  undisguised  endeavors  to  please  pro'duce  a  self-conscious- 
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ness  which,  whUe  it  lasts,  repfioyes  the  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
Hence  Buch  hnpromptu  occasions  of  delight  as  come  upon  us 
without  flourish  of  announcement,  move  us  most  gratefully. 
Says  Herbert  Spencer: 

"  Who  that  has  lived  thirty  years  in  the  world  has  not  discovered 
that  pleasure  is  coy,  and  must  not  be  too  directly  pursued,  but  must 
be  caught  uuawares?  An  air  from  a  street  piano,  heard  while 
at  work,  will  often  gratify  more  than  the  choicest  music  played  at  a 
concert  by  the  most  accomplished  musicians.  A  single  good  picture 
seen  in  a  dealer's  window  may  give  keener  enjoyment  than  a  whole 
exhibition  gone  through  with  catalogue  and  pencil.  By  the  time  we 
have  got  ready  our  elaborate  apparatus  by  which  to  secure  happi- 
ness, the  happiness  is  gone.  It  is  too  subtle  to  be  contained  in  these 
receivers,  garnished  with  compliments  and  fenced  round  with  eti- 
quette." 

We  have  thus  far  considered  self-consciousness,  or  self-watch- 
fulness, as  it  is  seen  to  affect  injuriously  the  mind  when  held  in 
a  comparatively  passive  state.  It  is  quite  as  annoying  when 
the  mind  would  exert  itself  more  actively. 

No  truth  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  the  advantage  we 
obtain  from  reading  is  proportionate  to  the  attention  with  which 
we  read.  Perfect  attention  is  entire  absorption.  This  can  not 
exist,  it  is  evident,  without  a  total  self-oblivion ;  it  is  the  expe- 
rience of  most  of  us  that  no  cause  of  distraction  is  more  troub- 
lesome than  its  opposite.  If,  for  example,  while  reading  a 
book,  we  never  forget  the  advantage  or  pleasure  promised  by 
it,  we  are  sure  to  miss  the  greatest  good  of  it,  J^Irs.  Browning 
well  states  the  case :  • 

•*  We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerouB  even  to  a  book 
And  calculating  profits,  so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  in  a  book^s  profound. 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  or  salt  of  truth, 
^is  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book/* 

As  in  reading,  so  with  speaking  or  preaching.  It  is  not  al- 
ways entirely  the  fault  of  the  hearers  that  the  first  moments  of 
a  distinguished  speaker's  discourse  produce  in  them  a  feeling  of 
disappointment.     It  may  be  partially  the  fault  of  the  speaker 
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himself.  Yet  there  is  the  same  general  cause.  He  is  troubled 
with  self-consciousness  as  well  as  his  auditors,  which  makes 
him  appear  constrained  and  unnatural.  Perhaps  he  is  naturally 
diffident,  and  the  presence  of  the  audience  embarrasses  him. 
Instead  of  thinking  only  of  what  he  is  to  say,  he  is  thinking  also 
of  the  appearance  he  makes,  and  whether  he  is  likely  to  main- 
tain his  reputation.  He  would  be  speaker  and  auditor  too, 
and  tries  to  hear  and  judge  of  the  merits  of  his  own  discourse, 
while  he  is  making  it.  As  long  as  he  continues  such  vain  en- 
deavors, he  can  not  be  otherwise  than  frigid  and  mechanical. 
But  as  his  thoughts  are  gradually  withdrawn  from  self  to  be- 
come engaged  with  his  theme,  and  this  entrances  him  more  and 
more,  he  warms  to  his  work  and  grows  eloquent.  The  writer 
once  knew  of  a  certain  preacher  who  at  times  would  display  an 
extraordinary  power  of  eloquence.  Ordinarily  he  was  one  of 
the  most  awkward  and  ungainly  of  men,  preaching  generally 
with  a  hand  in  his  trowsers'  pocket  and  his  eyes  bashfully  fixed 
upon  his  manuscript.  But  when  excited  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
feeling  where  he  ceased  to  think  of  self,  he  would  take  on  a 
surprising  grace  of  action  and  grandeur  of  appearance.  An 
excessive  diffidence  or  a  morbid  self-consciousness  usually  bound 
him  as  with  invisible  cords  which  cramped  and  restrained  his 
action.  Self-forgetfulness,  Vrhenever  the  interest  of  his  dis- 
course was  such  as  to  beguile  him  into  it,  alone  gave  him  lib- 
erty. Then  the  fetters  of  reserve  were  burst  asunder  and  he 
dilated  into  the  majesty  of  an  ancient  god.  His  astonished 
flock  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  their  pastor  who  addressed 
them  in  such  a  grandly  eloquent  strain,  so  great  was  the  trans- 
formation in  him.  But  if  these  sudden  revelations  of  a  chained 
and  repressed  majesty  were  amazing,  it  was  like  seeing  an 
Apollo  turned  into  a  satyr  when  he  relapsed  into  his  habitual 
awkwardness ;  and  the  sad  query  perplexed  those  who  discerned 
hie  worth,  how  such  a  genius  could  be  so  enslaved. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  mind  is  the  same  upon  literary 
composition.  We  find  it  unfiivorable  as  elsewhere.  Self-forget- 
fulness is  necessary  to  perfect  performance.  We  find  abundant 
illustration  of  this  in  the  history  of  every  literature.  The  great 
master-pieces  of  a  nation  are  the  products  of  its  childhood, 
when  it  expresses  itself   with   a   natural  grace  and  am  unaf- 
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fected  simpljcity,  according  to  its  own  free,  unchecked  impulses. 
After  a  while  the  national  mind,  like  that  of  an  individual 
growing  out  of  childhood,  becomes  as  it  were  hobbledehoy. 
Then  it  is  self-conscious  and  affected,  and  all  that  it  does  is 
stiff  and  mechanical.  If  any  hearty,  genuine  utterance  is  ever 
made,  it  is  when  some  all-absorbing  topic  has  been  suddenly 
presented,  or  when  the  watchful  spirit  is  beguiled  of  its  vigilance 
by  the  soothing,  silently  wrought  charm  of  genius  and  nature. 

Metaphysics  is  a  later  growth  than  poetry,  and  both  can  not 
flourish  in  highest  excellence  in  the  same  period.  Criticism  as 
a  distinct  department  of  literature  does  not  begin  to  exist  until 
the  age  of  highest  inspired  production  has  closed.  Here  as 
ekewhere,  the  critical  faculties  must  sleep  while  the  mind  is  at 
its  work ;  else,  seeking  to  supervise  its  operations,  they  only 
paralyze  its  action,  or  render  it  constrained  and  unnatural. 
Macaulay  says  of  Shakespeare,  that  he 

''  Falls  ioto  affectation  whenever  he  means  to  be  particularly  fine. 
While  he  abandons  himself  to  the  impulse  of  his  imagination,  his 
compositious  are  not  only  the  sweetest  and  the  most  sublime,  but 
also  the  most  faultless  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  All  that  is 
bad  in  his  works  is  bad  elaborately  and  of  malice  aforethought. 
The  only  thing  wanting  to  make  them  perfect  was,  that  he  should 
never  have  troubled  himself  with  thinking  whether  they  were  good 
or  not." 

His  genius,  like  the  mirror  of  the  fairy  lady  of  Shallot,  re- 
flected in  perfect  truth  and  with  something  of  a  superadded 
grace  all  the  phases  of  human  life  and  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
natural  world,  as  they  came  into  its  crystal  field.  While  he 
wove  steadily  and  had  no  other  care,  he  wrought  a  magic  web ; 
but  when  he  turned  back  the  curse  fell  upon  him. 

**  Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side," 

Tt  is  said,  as  illustrative  of  the  morbid  self-consciousness  un- 
der which  Thomas  Campbell  wrote,  that 

"  Whenever  Campbell  the  poet  sat  down  to  compose,  Campbell 
the  critic  sat  down  on  the  other  side  the  table  to  criticise  and  con- 
demn. The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Though 
perfect  in  finish,  the  most  of  his  poetry  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
aiiimatiog  freshness  of  spirit  —  polished,  but  tame  and  discovering 
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traces  of  the  curb.     Like  the  chagrined  lover's  spleenful  portrait  of 
the  face  of  Maud,  it  might  be  characterized  as 

•Faultily  faultless »  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more.*  " 

The  truest  and  best  poetry  is  not  written  in  this  way, 
"  Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ^  are  bom  and 
wedded  in  moments  of  deep  fervor.  They  can  come  only  when 
the  mind  is  wrought  up  to  a  fiery  pitch  of  feeling ;  only  during 
the  white  heat  of  passion.  On^  might  as  well  expect  to  scatter 
a  shower  of  sparks  from  iron  plunged  in  water,  as  burning 
thoughts  in  glowing  words  while  in  the  chilling  mood  and  pro- 
cess of  criticism. 

**  No  smooth  array  of  phrase, 
Artfully  sought  and  ordered  though  it  be. 
Which  the  cold  rhymer  lays. 
Upon  his  page  with  languid  industry. 
Can  wake  the  listless  pulse  to  hveliest  speed, 
Or  fill  with  sudden  tears  the  eyes  that  read/* 

This   is   our   own  Bryant's  judgment  of  that  style  of  compo- 
sition.    In  another  stanza  he  lays  down  the  truer  method  : 

'*  The  secret  wouldst  thou  know 
To  touch  the  heart  or  fire  the  blood  at  will ! 
Let  thine  own  eyes  o'erflow ; 
Let  thy  lips  quiver  with  the  passionate  thrill ; 
Seize  the  great  thought,  ere  yet  its  power  be  past. 
And  bind,  in  words,  the  fleet  emotion  fiist." 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  we  would  have  oonaidered 
by  the  light  of  this  principle,  before  leaving  it.  It  is  a  certain 
difficulty  of  religious  experience,  which  often  troubles  with  dis- 
tressing doubts,  and  holds  in  spiritual  gloom,  many  really 
good  and  sincere  Christians.  The  difficulty  alluded  to  concerns 
the  subject  of  religious  enjoyment.  A  person  from  reading  the 
biographies  of  pious  people  and  from  hearing  their  recitals  of 
Cbristian  experience,  comes  to  regard  certsun  joyous  feelings  as 
the  unfailing  and  necessary  signs  of  spiritual  renewal.  At  that 
mysterious  touch  of  God  whereby  the  soul  is  regenerated,  they 
are  presumed  to  gush  out  and  fill  the  heart  to  overflowing,  aa 
an  opened  fountain  fills  its  basin.  Looking  upon  them  thus  as 
certain  evidences  of  true  conversion,  the  man,  as  soon  as  he  has 
resolved  to  become  a  follower  of  Christy  is  anxious  to  realize  in 
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himself  these  feelings  of  joy  and  peace.  So  he  fixes  his  gaze 
inward  to  see  if  he  can  discover  there  anything  identical  with 
them.  But  he  finds  nothing  to  correspond,  and  is  therefore 
plunged  in  distress.  He  thinks  that  God,  who  is  gracious  to  all, 
turns  away  from  him ;  fears  lest  he  has  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin ;  that,  therefore,  though  now  he  would  inherit  the 
promised  blessing,  he  is  rejected ;  and  there  is  no  place  for  re- 
pentance, though  he  seeks  it  carefully  with  tears. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  of  this  absence  of  joy  and  consequent 
despondency?  Most  frequently  simply  this.  The  man  will  not 
allow  himself  to  experience  it,  through  his  persistent  introspec- 
tion. His  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  things  which  would 
produce  it ;  that  is,  the  thoughts  of  6od*s  love,  his  unfuiling 
promises  and  the  glory  of  the  atonement,  and  is  turned  within 
to  look  for  emotions  that  will  not  come  forth  to  meet  such  in- 
spection. 

If  a  genuine  emotion  should  begin  to  flow  it  would  be  frozen 
stiff  and  still  by  this  effort  to  examine  it.  Let  the  man  turn  * 
away  from  himself  and  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
behold  the  glory  and  sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  and  confide 
in  the  declaration  that  whosoever  will  may  come  and  take  the 
water  of  life  freely ;  finally,  let  him  put  his  hands  to  the  work 
which  Grod  gives  him  to  do,  regardless  whether  the  looked  for 
joy  be  given  at  onoe  or  not,  and  he  shall  not  long  be  without  it. 
Nay,  it  shall  come  even  as  he  ceases  to  look  for  it,  as  Christ 
appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  when  she  turned  away  from  the 
sepulchre  where  she  had  vainly  sought  him,  and  wept  that  she 
eould  not  find  him. 

Our  subject  explains  how  vanity  and  ambition  are  often  self- 
foiled,  and  prevent  the  attainment  of  that  which  excites  them. 
Excessive  solicitude  for  the  esteem  and  admiratioa  of  men  in- 
duces a  habitual  state  of  self-consciousness  incompatible  with 
the  excellences  which  alone  can  win  them.  Then  affectation  in 
its  various  forms  is  likely  to  arise.  The  mind,  while  thus  re- 
flecting upon  itself,  being  incapable  of  any  genuine,  natural 
working,  seeks  to  gratify  its  vanity  by  artificial  and  counterfeit 
products  which,  however  well  executed,  bear  but  a  sorry  re- 
semblance to  its  spontaneous  growths.  He  who  thinks  to  be 
eloquent  is  prevented  by  his  conceit  from  being  so,  and  only  ut- 
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ters  bombast.  Affected  pathos  moves  to  disgust  rather  than  to 
tears.  Even  in  the  matter  of  bodily  motion,  one  can  not  do 
well  what  he  does  self-consciously.  The  man  who  aims  to  walk 
with  a  graceful  carriage  will  strut,  and  the  woman,  mince. 

Observe  the  contrast  exhibited  in  this  particular,  between  the 
movements  of  artless  childhood  and  those  of  self-conscious  boy- 
hood or  manhood.  How  charming  are  all  the  attitudes  of  a 
child,  how  graceful  every  motion,  because  it  moves  about  in 
self-forgetfulness,  as  nature  impels,  intent  only  upon  its  objects, 
and  never  troubling  itself  about  appearances. 

In  literary  labors,  he  only  possesses  genuine  power,  who,  re- 
gardless of  applause,  can  sit  in  the  circle  of  his  own  thoughts, 
and  preserve  the  spell  under  which  he  weaves  them  into  beauti* 
ful  combinations  from  being  dissolved  by  the  voice  of  flattery. 

A  child-like  nature  is  as  necessary  to  the  highest  intellectual 
attainment  as  to  a  right  entrance  upon  the  Christian  life.  The 
simple  earnestness  with  which  it  is  absorbed  in  the  objects  that 
•fill  its  vision,  is  the  only  atmosphere  in  which  the  best  things 
are  possible.  Into  such  a  soul  all  nature  pours  her  wealth, 
unobstructed  by  barriers  of  self-criticism. 

Greatness  of  mind  through  all  time  has  been  characterized 
by  this  simplicity  and  directness  of  habit,  and  has  worn  it  as  its 
most  appropriate  and  graceful  adornment.  And  in  truth,  what 
a  dignity,  above  all  reach  of  affectation,  is  there  in  a  simple, 
artless  character  whose  traits  hang  as  naturally  upon  it  as  blos- 
soms upon  a  fruit  tree,  and  as  much  excel  all  affectation  as  a 
genuine  product  of  nature  excels  any  insipid  imitation  of  it. 
The  one  has  the  lustre  and  fragrance  of  a  divine  creation ;  the 
other  the  tawdry  color  and  bungling  finish  of  a  human  manu- 
facture. 

A  man  acts  and  lives  most  gloriously  when  unconscious  of  it, 
as  those  in  states  of  somnambulism  often  discover  powers  un- 
known to  them  when  awake.  Happy  is  he  who  can  entrance 
himself  in  his  work.  Using  the  words  of  another  with  some 
slight  accommodation,  we  say  that  such 

''  A  man's  life  may  possess  all  the  majesty  which  the  imagination 

pictures  in  arcliaogels  and  in  God He  who  rests  utterly 

in  his  action  shall  belittle  .  .  .  whatsoever  mankind  has  dreamed 
or  fabled  of  grace  or  greatness.    He  shall  not  peer  about  with  curi- 
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osity  to  spy  approbation,  or  with  zeal  to  defy  censure  ;  he  shall  not 
know  if  there  be  a  spectator  in  the  world ;  his  most  public  deed 
shall  be  done  in  a  divine  privacy  on  which  no  eye  intrudes  ;  .  .  .  . 
his  deed  when  done  falls  from  him  like  autumn  apples  from  their 
boughs  ;  neither  the  captive  of  yesterday  nor  the  propitiator  of  to- 
morrow, he  abides  simply,  majestically  like  a  god,  in  being  and 
doing." 

The  classic  mythology  tells  the  story  of  Metanira,  how  she 
robbed  her  infant  son  of  immortality,  by  watching  its  divine 
nurse  as  she  secretly  performed  the  rites  that  would  make  her 
child  a  god.  So  men  may  debar  the  offspring  of  their  brain,  if 
not  of  immortality,  yet  of  great  excellence,  by  a  too  eager  self- 
inspection.  If  nature  would  act  unobserved,  if  she  asks  a  veil 
of  secresy  for  her  processes,  it  is  folly  to  spoil  all,  and  deprive 
ourselves  of  what  she  would  do  for  us,  by  insisting  on  watching 
her  methods.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  we  see  better,  hear  better,  write 
better,  speak  better,  and  do  better  every  way,  when  we  are  not 
thinking  of  how  we  are  doing,  but  are  absorbed  in  whatever 
occupies  us,  it  is  surely  well  worth  the  while  to  leave  out  of  mind 
all  such  troublesome  thinking.  Self-forgetfulness,  in  the  ob- 
vious sense  which  our  theme  suggests,  is  like  bodily  health,  the 
condition  of  the  highest  enjoyment  and  efficiency. 


ARTICLE    IV. 
SHEDD'S  HISTORY  OF   CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

BY  THE  RET.  J,  T.  M'COLLOM,  MEDFOBOD,  MASS. 

M  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.    By  Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 
In  Two  Volumes.     New  York :  C.  Scribner  &  Co.     1864. 

We  do  not  propose,  in  this  review,  to  furnish  anything  like 
an  adequate  criticism  of  this  great  work.  To  weigh  and  test  all 
its  principles,  to  pronounce  upon  all  its  statements  as  trust- 
worthy or  otherwise,  we  should  regard  as  unendurable  pre- 
sumption in  ourselves.  All  therefore  we  shall  attempt  to  do,  is 
to  give  our  impressions  of  the  work  after  a  somewhat  careful 
perusal  of  it. 
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The  first  impression  we  received  from  this  book  wm,  that  it 
is  a  very  interesting  and  fascinating  work.  The  style  of  Pro- 
fessor Shedd  is  always  simple,  direct,  clear  and  vivid.  He  is  a 
perfect  master  of  sentences,  and  speaks  right  out  the  thiog 
which  is  in  him  in  such  a  way  that  none  can  fait  to  understand 
him  and  to  enjoy  his  mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts.  He 
does  not,  like  many  scientific  writers,  reject  all  ornament.  He 
makes  abundant  use  of  tropes,  figures,  analogies  and  illustra- 
tions, when  they  will  help  express  his  meaning.  He  does  not 
even  refuse  the  aid  of  imagination  when  it  will  assist  him  to  give 
a  more  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  the  idea  he  has  in  mind.  These 
good  things,  however,  he  always  uses  sparingly  and  appropri- 
ately. He  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  gather  flowers.  He 
takes  just  what  lie  in  his  path  that  are  fit  for  his  purpose,  and 
makes  the  best  use  of  them.  There  is  nothing  strange  or  fan- 
tastical in  his  imagery.  He  never  loads  his  style  with  useless 
figures  of  speech.  His  book  never  presents  the  sad  spectacle 
of  a  feeble  idea  struggling  under  a  weary  burden  of  ornament, 
or  a  good  thought  covered  up  and  buried  under  a  multitude  of 
pretty  illustrations.  All  is  simple,  natural,  easy.  You  feel,  in 
reading  him,  very  much  b&  the  Scotch  woman  did  in  reading 
Bums's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night :  "  I  do  not  see  how  he  could 
have  written  it  any  other  way."  We  are  the  mdre  pleased  with 
this  style  of  Professor  Shedd  because  it  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  a  scientific  work  need  not  be  dull,  and  even  ecclesiastical 
history  may  be  so  written  that  it  will  not  be  very  hard  reading. 
It  is,  we  think,  here  satisfactorily  proved  that  dullness  is  not 
essential  to  depth,  nor  dryness  necessary  to  truth. 

Another  impression  we*  received  from  the  study  of  this  work 
was,  that  the  historical  is  the  very  best  method  of  teaching  the- 
ology. It  is  no  very  new  idea  to  be  sure.  More  than  twenty 
five  years  ago,  when  we  first  met  with  Knapp's  Theology,  we 
were  fully  convinced  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  true  method 
of  getting  at  the  real  meaning  of  doctrines,  was  through  the  his- 
tory of  them.  But  as  we  saw  how  admirably  the  nice  shades 
of  meaning  in  the  language  of  various  doctrines,  and  the  limita- 
ations  and  explanations  of  them  were  brought  out  in  this  work, 
we  were,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  persuaded  that  the  safest 
and  surest  way  to  teach  theology  is   to  teach  it  historically, 
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though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  supplementary  methods. 
Professor  Shedd  has  here  done  for  theology  very  much  the  same 
thing  that  the  historico-logical  lexicographers  have  done  for  phi- 
lology.    We  all  remember,  at  least  those  of  us  who  are  old 
enough  to  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  old  dictionaries,  what  an 
advance  there  was  in  philology  in  passing  from  the  earlier  to  the 
modem  lexicons,  from  Young  and  Aiusworth  to  Leverett  and 
Andrews,  from  Schrevelius  and  Pickering  and  Donnegan  to 
Liddel  and  Scott  and  Robinson.     In  the  old  lexicons  the  defini- 
tions were  thrown  in  pell  mell,  and  you  were  very  fortunate  if 
you  got  any  idea  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.     For 
awhile,  at  least  until  one  was  able  to  philosophize  for  himself, 
the  study  of  language  was  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  memory. 
In  the  later  lexicons  you  have  the  original  root-meaning  of  the 
word,  and  the  history  of  it  through  all  its  changes,  iQodifications 
and  shadings  of  signification.     A  word  thus  understood  is  a 
possession  for  life,  and  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  not 
only  vastly  easier  but  also  much  more  thorough,  by  means  of 
these  helps.     In  like  manner  our  author  helps  us  to  understand 
doctrines,  through  the  history  of  them,  that  otherwise  would 
seem  nearly  unintelligible.     Take,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  generation.     It  has  not  been  very  uncommon  to  ridicule 
this  doctrine  as  a  perfect  absurdity,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
We  think  it  is  not  half  a  dozen  years  since  the  proposition  .to 
have  it  discussed  in  an  essay  by  some  member  of  one  of  our 
Associations,  was  received  with   something  very  like  a  sneer. 
If  however  you  take  this  doctrine  from  its  earliest  statement  in 
the  Christian  fathers,  and  follow  it  through  its  various  explana^ 
tions,  limitations,  its  apologies  and  defences,  you  will  find  it  at 
length  to  mean  the  relationship  of  Father  and  Son  which  ex- 
isted from  eternity ;  or  in  other  words  an  eternal  relationship  of 
paternity  and  filiation.     God  was  always  Father ;   Christ  was 
always  Son ;  and  both  are  of  the  same  essence,  the  one  not 
inferior  to  the  other,  though  they  stand  in  different  relations  to 
each  other.     This  seems  plain  and  simple  enough  so  far  as  the 
facts  are  concerned :  the  mode  of  this ,  relationship  is  of  course 
a  mystery  beyond  our  comprehension  altogether.     This  view  of 
the  doctrine  seems  but  to  explain  what  is  said  in  Scripture  about 
the  only  begotton,  first  begotten  and  the  like.     So  with  the 
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doctrine  of  traduciianism.  Historically  considered  it  seems 
much  more  intelligible  and  reasonable  than  when  dogmatically 
stated,  though  we  confess  we  are  not  able  fully  to  understand  it 
yet,  or  to  receive  it  as  an  explanation  of  sin  in  the  race.  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine  and  Calvin ; 
the  former  of  whom  says  that  if  one  goes  to  the  Scriptures 
for  a  decisive  settlement  of  the  question  at  issue  between  crea- 
tionism  and  traducianism,  he  does  not  obtain  it ;  and  the  latter 
says  the  decision  of  the  question  is  unimportant. 

Another  impression  we  received  from  the  study  of  these  vol- 
umes was,  that  the  author  is  eminently  candid  and  fair  in  his 
statements  of  the  doctrines  of  various  sects  and  parties  coming 
under  review.  There  seems  to  be  no  covering  up  of  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  differ  from  him,  no  mutilating  or  distorting  of 
their  opinions.  He  usually  lets  them  speak  for  themselves  ;  cites 
their  very  words,  and  enough  of  the  context  generally  to  give  the 
reader  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  meaning  they  themselves 
put  upon  their  language.  We  say  this  seems  to  be  the  case,  and 
that  is  all  that  we  can  say  about  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  pro- 
nounce absolutely  on  the  fairness  of  the  quotations  from  them. 
But  the  appearance  of  candor  is  very  manifest,  and  we  think 
any  honest-minded  reader  will  feel  that  in  following  Professor 
Shedd  he  is  under  safe  guidance.  In  relation  to  the  later  devel- 
opments of  theological  opinions,  those,  for  example,  which  ap- 
peared at  and  subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  we  may  without 
presumption  speak  more  positively.  Here  we  know  that  pre- 
eniinent  fairness  characterizes  the  statements  of  our  author. 
He  brings  out  not  only  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
as  they  are  called,  very  clearly,  but  he  also  shows  us  the  objec- 
tions to  them  and  the  various  phases  of  opposition,  with  equal 
clearness.  Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrines  of  Socinus  in  re- 
lation to  the  atonement,  as  stated  on  pages  379 — 386  of  Vol.  II. 
Nowhere  within  the  same  compass  have  we  seen  so  clear, 
strong  and  impressive  a  statement  of  these  doctrines  as  is  given 
in  these  few  pages.  And  it  is  certainly  fair  to  infer  that,  if  in 
these  instances  in  which  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  our  au- 
thor is  preeminently  candid  and  honest,  he  will  be  likely  to  be 
80  in  those  about  which  we  have  less  knowledge. 
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But  it  is  just  here  that  the  greatest  complaint  has  been  made 
against  this  work.     Professor  Shedd,  some  of  his  critics  tell  us, 
is  a  man  of  clear  insight,  of  strong  convictions,  of  definite  ideas, 
and  his  theology  is  bold  and  positive.     Hence  he  is  not  fitted 
for  an  impartial  historian.     He  allows  his  own  peculiar  notions 
to  warp  his  judgment.     He  is  incapable  of  dealing  fairly  with 
those  who  differ  from  him,  he  holds  his  own  opinions  so  firmly, 
and  is  so  clear,  bold   and  strong   in   his  statements  of  them. 
Now  we  really  do  not  see  the  force  of  these  objections.     Is 
clearness  of  conception  necessarily  inconsistent  with  honesty? 
Does  the  fact  that  a  man  holds  his  opinions  firmly  and  states 
them  boldly,  unfit  him  to  examine  carefully  and  bring  out  clearly 
the  opinions  and  arguments  of  one  who  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  subject  from  himself?     Must  one  be  an  unfair,  wily  par- 
tisan because  he  is  definite  and  decided  in  his  views  and  opin- 
ions ?     Because  he  differs  from  another  must  he  therefore  have 
a  quarrel  with  him   and  treat  him  unfairly,  if  not  shabbily  ? 
This  certainly  is  not  a  very  complimentary  view  of  human  na- 
ture ;  nor  is  it  a  true  view.     Indifference,    surely,   is  not  the 
best  possible  preparation   for  the  search  after  truth.     It  may 
help  a  man  coldly  to  analyze,  and  heartlessly  dissect  opinions 
that   have  no  human  interest  to  him,  but  it  will  not  aid  him 
essentially  to  explore  the  wide  field  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
clearly  and  boldly  set   forth  the  truth.     Neither  is  the  timid, 
shrinking,  half-way  believer  likely  to  be  a  very  safe  and  reliable 
guide  in  our  investigations.     The  one  does  not   care  enough 
about  the  genuine  gold  of  truth  to  mine  for  it  or  to  use  it  when 
discovered  ;  the  other*  is  afraid  of  it  lest  it  should  unsettle  what 
opinions  and  doctrines  he  now  partially  and  timidly  holds.     But 
the  bold,  strong  thinker,  who  holds  his  opinions  with  a  firm 
grasp,  is  not  afraid  to  state  what  some  may  regard    the  objec- 
tionable points  of  his  own  views,  for  he  does  not  regard  them 
as  objectionable.     He  takes  the  doctrines  with  all  their  conse- 
quences, and,  without  flinching  or  hesitancy,  brings  them  out 
and  lets  them  stand  before  us  in  bold  relief.     Neither  does  he 
fear  the  arguments  or  objections  of  opponents.     He  has  exam- 
ined them  and  knows  how  much  weight  they  have,  and  he  is 
not  only  willing  but  glad  to  bring  them  out  and  set  them  beside 
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his  own  peculiar  views,  for  he  thinks  error  loses  and  truth  gains 
by  being  set  in  contrast. 

Besides,  in  such  a  man  there  is  likely  to  be  a  love  of  truth 
higher,  nobler  and  stronger  by  far  than  any  partiality  or  preju- 
dice that  may  have  crept  into  his  mind  to  warp  his  judgment. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  love,  which  often  becomes  a  perfect 
passion  with  him,  he  is  led  into  labors,  investigations,  explora- 
tions that  result  in  discoveries  which  gladden  his  heart,  not  be- 
cause he  has  found  arguments  to  prop  up  a  sinking  cause,  but 
great  truths  that  explain  paradoxes  and  clear  up  difficulties  and 
show  how  strong  minds  have  been  working  in  the  past  on  the 
great  problems  of  Christian  doctrine.  Such  a  man,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  Professor  Shedd,  and  we  feel  peculiarly  safe  in  following 
him  through  the  interesting  field  of  doctrinal  history.  It  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  pilgrimage,  but  we  always  prefer,  in  such 
cases,  the  leadership  of  a  Mr.  Great  Heart,  or  a  Mr.  Valiant, 
to  that  of  a  Mr.  Fearing,  or  of  a  Mr.  Eeady-to-halt,  or  espe- 
cially of  a  Mr.  Faithless. 

Another  impression  which  the  perusal  of  this  work  made 
upon  us  was,  the  great  value  of  the  doctrinal  statements  in 
the  old  symbols  of  the  church.  These  statements  are  not  the 
peculiar  notions  of  individuals,  or  the  expression  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  any  one  age  of  the  church.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  the  growth  of  ages  —  the  blossoming  out  of  the  truth,  or 
rather  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  best  thought  of  the  best  minds  for 
many  generations.  To. borrow  the  language  of  our  author  \n 
his  preface :  *^  Let  any  one  trace  the  course  of  thinking  of  the 
theological  mind  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  example, 
and  perceive  how  link  follows  link  by  necessary  consequence ; 
how  the  objections  of  the  heretic  or  the  latitudinarian  only  elicit  a 
more  exhaustive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  guarded  statement, 
which  carries  the  church  still  nearer  to  the  substance  of  revela- 
tion and  the  heart  of  the  mystery ;  how,  in  short,  the  trinitariaa 
dogma  like  the  Christian  life  itself,  as  described  by  the  apostle, 
*  being  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  maketh  increase  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  into 
a  grand  architectural  structure;  let  this  process  from  begin- 
ning to  end  pass  before  a  thinking  and  logical  mind,  and  it  wiU 
be  difficult  for  it  to  resist  the  conviction  that  here  is  science. 
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here  is  self-consistent  and  absolute  truth."  The  same  is  true  of 
the  other  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  viz.,  sin  —  its 
nature  and  effect  on  the  race,  redemption,  justification,  and 
the  like.  And  to  us  it  seems  *'  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  " 
that  he  who  tampers  with  these  old  forms  of  expression,  and 
lightly  changes  the  statements  of  truth  that  have  been  the  slow 
growth  of  ages,  and  the  result  of  patient,  earnest  thought  in 
the  best  minds  for  generations,  is  attempting  that  which  is  both 
unwise  and  dangerous.  Surely,  to  disturb  these  corner-stones 
of  the  temple  of  truth  must  weaken,  if  it  does  not  endanger  the 
whole  structure.  And  what  good  can  it  accomplish?  Is  it 
likely  that  in  this  superficial,  sensuous  age  we  shall  improve  the 
phraseology  that  has  grown  with  the  church,  and  incorporated 
itself  into  the  very  spiritilal  being  of  multitudes  of  Christians  ? 
For  ourselves,  having  drank  of  this  old  wine,  we  do  not  desire 
new,  for  to  our  taste  ''the  old  is  better."  We  are  glad  that 
the  late  National  Council  of  Con^rreorationalists  seemed  to  feel 
very  much  as  we  do  in  this  respect,  and  with  such  unanimity 
and  heartiness  endorsed  the  old  Confessions  of  Westminster  and 
Savoy.  It  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the  times,  and  gives  us  no 
little  confidence  in  reference  to  the  future  of  our  churches  and  of 
our  nation. 

A  few  words  upon  the  method  of  our  author.  As  the  con- 
ception of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  original  with  Professor 
Shedd,  he  of  course  had  no  model  on  which  he  could  shape  his 
treatise.  The  method  of  treatment  therefore  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  an  experiment.  And  fortunately  for  us  the  experiment 
has  proved  a  very  successful  one.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  the 
author,  briefly  this  :  **  To  investigate  each  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  dogmatic  history  by  itself,  starting  from  the  first  begin- 
nings of  scientific  reflection  upon  it,  and  going  down  to  the 
latest  and  most  complete  forms  of  statement."  The  advantages 
of  this  method  are  obviously  many  and  great.  It  is  strictly 
philosophical.  It  takes  one  subject  and  follows  it  out  according 
to  the  laws  of  development.  It  starts  with  the  germ,  and  traces 
its  growth  until  it  reaches  the  ripe  fruit.  This  is  the  natural 
method,  the  true  method,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  ''phi- 
losophia  prima  "  about  which  the  old  writers  talk  so  much.  This 
method  secures  continuity  of  thought.     You  begin  and  follow 
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out  the  same  stream  until  you  reach  Its  mouth.  The  mind  is 
not  confused  and  distracted  by  the  vain  eflFort  to  grasp  and  hold 
half  a  dozen  different  lines  of  thought  at  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Porter,  in  his  Homiletics,  advises  his  students  to  avoid  antithetic 
topics  carried  along  in  pairs.  It  reminds  him,  he  says,  of  a 
laborer  attempting  to  manage  two  wheelbarrows,  but  compelled 
to  roll  one  a  short  distance,  and  then  go  back  after  the  other. 
But  the  man  who  would  carry  along,  pari  passu^  the  history  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  would  have  not  two,  but  a 
dozen  or  so  of  wheelbarrows  to  manage,  and  much  of  his  time 
and  labor  would  be  spent  in  running  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  result  would  be  a  most  vague  and  confused  notion  of  dog- 
matic history.  The  mere  loss  of  time  required  in  bringing  up 
the  different  trains  of  thought,  and  giving  one  the  means  of  re- 
suming the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  no  small  item  ;  and,  when 
all  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear,  definite  idea  of  any 
one  doctrine  unbroken  and  unconfused  by  other  doctrines.  The 
method  of  our  author  saves  all  this  trouble  and  confusion,  and 
as  a  consequence  he  generally  leaves  with  his  reader  a  clear, 
well  defined  notion  of  the  subject  in  hand.  One  might  there- 
fore well  characterize  the  method  of  this  work  as  simple,  clear, 
straight-forward,  natural,  philosophical  and  impressive.  And 
of  the  work  ad  a  whole  we  would  say ;  it  is  a  monument  to  the 
author's  genius,  learning  and  industry  which  the  world  will  not 
willingly  suflFer  to  perish. 


ARTICLE  V. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  LIFE  AMONG  THE  ZULU-KAFIRS. 

BT  THE  HEY.  tOUIS  OBOVT,  FEEDING    HILLS,  MASS. 

Those  travellers  of  by-gone  days  who  were  wont  to  picture 
Africa  to  us  as  a  realm  of  burning  sand,  her  rivers  all  dry,  her 
birds  all  silent,  her  men  and  her  monkeys  all  of  a  kith  and  a 
kin,  could  never  have  seen  Natal  and  her  borders,  else  they  had 
made  at  least  one  exception.  No  doubt  they  saw  many  barren 
plains,  empty  channels,  quiet  birds,  and  here  and  there  an  old, 
gray  monkey,  looking  somewhat  like  man,  and  withal  as  near  akin 
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to  the  white  as  to  the  black ;  but  such  is  not  all  Africa.  Such 
18  not  the  realm  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  to  whose  luxuriant 
fields,  ever-living  streams,  and  most  diversified  natural  and 
civil  history  our  thoughts  now  revert. 

Passing  around  the  stormy  cape,  the  Cabo  Tormentoso  of 
Diaz,  the  Cabo  de  Buena  Esperanza  of  John  II.  of  Portugal, 
who  saw  in  it  a  prelude  to  success  in  his  search  for  a  new  way 
to  the  Indies,  a  week's  good  sailing  will  generally  suffice  to 
bring  the  voyager  to  a  sight  of  the  beautiful  terraces  of  Tierra 
de  Natal,  the  Christmas-laud  which  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1497.  But  in  the  early  part  of  1847, 
the  writer  had  the  misfortune  to  find  the  passage  of  a  thousand 
miles  along  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa  not  a  little  pro- 
longed. We  left  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  what  they  called 
"the  Rosbud,"  on  the  15th  of  January,  setting  our  faces  eager 
and  resolute  to  the  eastward ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  four  days 
the  only  progress  we  had  made  was  to  go  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  west.  By  this  time  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Diaz  spoke  from  experience,  and  was  in  the  right  in  giving  the 
name  Cabo  Tormentoso  to  that  stormy  extreme  about  which 
both  wind  and  wave  were  now  tossing  us.  Finally,  after  a  full 
month's  struggling  with  opposing  winds  and  deceitful  currents, 
for  more  than  a  week  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  allow- 
ance of  hard-tack  and  water,  we  woke  one  morning  to  find  our- 
selves lying  off  the  long  desired  land,  only  five  miles  from 
port.  The  country  is  beaotiful  —  so  runs  the  record  of  the 
hour  —  equal  to  the  finest  scenery  in  the  land  of  our  birth. 
The  striking  feature  is  a  grand  series  of  table  lands  or  terraces 
rising  one  upon  the  other,  some  four  or  five  gradations,  as  they 
recede  from  the  coast  inland  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the 
Drahensberg  range,  by  which  Natal  and  Zululand  are  skirted 
on  the  northwest.  At  this,  the  summer  season,  as  it  is,  and  at 
this  distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  easy  to  fancy  that  we  see 
extensive  fields  of  grain,  large  and  fruitful  orchards,  and  beau- 
tiful groves  of  oak  or  maple,  though  we  know  that  neither  oak, 
nor  maple,  nor  other  American  trees  grow  here.  The  whole 
country  is  covered  with  grass,  diversified  with  here  and  there  a 
cluster  of  bushes  or  a  grove  of  trees,  a  brook,  river,  or  moun- 
tain, 80  that,  from  a  general  glance  at  this  distance,  you  aHe 
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almost  ready  to  believe  you  are  looking  upon  some  of  the  more 
highly  cultivated  districts  of  New  England ;  only  here  in  this 
heathen  land,  you  have  as  yet  none  of  the  civilized  farm-houses. 
Christian  churches,  and  villages  which  dot  and  adorn  that  west- 
ern home  of  the  Puritan  race. 

Nor  does  the  natural  beauty  of  this  African  scene  fade  at  all 
on  a  nearer  approach.  Coming  to  land,  and  traversing  the 
fields  that  lie  before  us,  our  first  feeling  is,  how  home-like. 
But  this  idea  is  soon  dispelled.  The  trees,  grass,  flowers,  are 
all  different  from  any  ever  seen,  except  as  exotics  in  our  father- 
land. The  fields  are  all  open,  undulating,  prairie-like.  As  for 
a  forest,  at  least  in  the  old-fashioned  American  sense,  you  find 
really  nothing  deserving  the  name.  Here  and  there  a  large 
fig  tree,  a  kind  of  banyan,  here  and  there  a  beautiful,  thorny 
mimosa,  looking  at  a  little  distance  like  an  apple  tree,  here  and 
there  a  dense  bush,  where,  in  other  days,  the  elephant  and 
buffalo  were  wont  to  roam  and  browse,  where  even  now  the 
leopard  and  lion  have  not  ceased  to  make  their  lair ;  hej e  and 
there  a  fine  grove  of  the  laurel,  the  yew,  or  other  tribe  of 
large  trees,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  enriching  the  land- 
scape and  affording  a  moderate  supply  of  timber  and  fuel  for 
building  and  culinary  purposes.  Most  of  the  trees  belong  to 
the  evergreen  class.  The  leaves  of  many  are  thick  and  glossy. 
Through  all  the  season  of  spring  and  summer  not  a  few  of 
them  are  adorned  with  gay  and  bright  blossoms.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  thick  jungles  along  the  cojist,  where  many 
of  the  evergreens  belong  to  the  leguminous  tiibe,  and  have 
large  branches  of  papilionaceous  flowers.  To  this  class  of 
glossy-leaved,  pod-bearing  trees  belongs  the  Kafir  boom,  as 
the  Dutch  call  it,  a  species  of  erythrina,  whose  branches  begin 
to  be  literally  covered  with  thick  masses  of  scarlet  blossoms  ere 
the  winter  is  more  than  half  gone,  and  so  along  till  spring,  the 
leaf-buds  only  opening  as  the  flowers  fall  away.  When  these 
large  clusters  of  beautiful  scarlet  blossoms  are  seen  impinging 
upon  the  rank,  green,  glossy  foliage  of  the  African  fig-tree,  as, 
in  due  time,  will  always  be  the  case  when  the  latter  has  "  mar- 
ried" the  former,  we  have  a  combination  of  floral  beauty  on  a 
scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence. 

.  Whether  the  fields  of  Zululand  were  always  so  generally 
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open  and  prairie-like  in  appearance,  or  once  all  covered  with 
wood,  as  our  fathers  found  this  western  world,  is  more  than  we 
can  say.  Of  the  earlier  ages  of  this  part  of  Africa  we  have 
no  record,  save  what  we  find  in  the  comparatively  dim,  yet 
long-enduring  tablets  of  Nolera.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the 
inhabitants  have  an  aversion  to  extensive  wood-lands,  because 
of  the  refuge  they  afford  the  wild  beast.  Hence,  every  year, 
late  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  earth,  for  months  without 
rain,  is  parched,  and  the  grass  all  withered  and  dry,  one  patch 
or  district  after  another  is  burnt  over,  and  most  of  the  trees 
and  shrubbery,  save  some  of  the  more  hardy  kinds,  or  that 
which  grows  in  deep  ravines,  or  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
IS  consumed.  Of  course  previous  care  must  be  taken  to  bum 
off  the  grass  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwellings,  gardens, 
and  other  things  that  might  be  affected  by  fire,  else  the  sweep- 
ing flames  will  lick  these  up  with  the  rest.  The  dry  grass 
once  on  fire,  the  line  of  flame  moves  on  majestically,  with 
power,  often  with  speed,  especially  if  there  be  wind  at  the  time, 
sometimes  at  a  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  till  it  reaches 
some  well-beaten  line  of  road,  or  some  river,  or  until  it  is 
checked  and  extinguished  by  the  dew  of  night.  Where  the 
grass  is  light,  and  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  the  fire  may  be 
beaten  out  by  the  people,'  who  arm  themselves  with  brooms  of 
green  bushes  for  the  purpose.  But  where  the  grass  is  tall, 
thick,  and  dry,  and  the  wind  brisk,  the  flames  sweep  along  in 
the  wildest,  most  furious  way,  their  lambent  crest  streaming 
up  here  and  there  often  four  or  five  yards,  rising  and  swelling 
with  a  crackling  roar  at  each  most  delirate  tide  of  freshening 
breeze.  Now  the  poor  traveller  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
find  the  flames  running  athwart  his  path,  must  know  how  to  set 
a  bush-fire,  else  quicken  his  pace  in  flight.  Then  buffaloes, 
antelopes,  and  other  quadrupeds  are  obliged  to  abandon  their 
secluded  retreats,  the  birds  take  to  their  wings,  snakes  and 
toads  resort  to  their  holes,  snails  draw  up,  lie  still,  and  roast, 
centipedes  round  themselves  into  balls,  while  other  smaller  rep* 
tiles  and  insects 

**  Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision^* 

perish  utterly  at  noon,  and  "leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
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In  a  day  or  two  after  the  fire  has  licked  up  all  the  old  grass, 
the  fresh  and  new  begins  to  appear,  peeping  through  the  burnt 
stubble,  and  blending  its  early  tints  of  green  so  harmoniously 
with  the  darker  hues  of  the  charred  stems,  that  the  whole  sur- 
fiice  of  the  earth  seems  covered  with  a  velvety  carpet  of  the 
richest  hue.  And  now  the  flowers  of  the  field  begin  to  show 
themselves,  hardly  less  diversified  in  species  than  they  are  rich 
and  varied  in  size  and  color,  the  field,  the  grove,  and  the  jungle 
emulous  each  of  the  other  to  yield  the  finest  specimen.  Most 
conspicuous  among  the  flowering  plants  of  the  plain  are  the 
tribes  of  the  amaryllis,  the  lily,  and  the  iris.  Here  we  have 
the  aloe,  projecting  its  spike  of  orange  and  red  flowers  above 
its  serrated  chevaux-de-frise  of  leaves,  and  there  the  Dutch- 
man's fire-lily,  a  species  of  amaryllis,  with  its  gorgeous  flame- 
colored  blossoms  hanging  in  clusters  lound  the  summit  of  its 
otherwise  bare  peduncle,  both  equally  ambitious  to  bring  in  the 
blooming  train.  As  the  season  advances  the  flowers  multiply, 
and  now  the  field,  the  grove,  and  the  jungle  are  all  adorned 
and  diversified  with  their  floral  beauties.  Of  all  the  bulbous 
tribes,  the  "Natal  Lily/*  or  amaryllis  belladonna,  with  the 
large,  white  pink-ribbed  bells  hanging  round  in  all  directions 
from  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  is  generally  considered  the 
finest,  deserving  as  well  the  rank*  of  queen  as  the  name  of 
"beautiful  lady."  One  species  of  the  gladiolus  is  much  ad- 
mired on  account  of  its  large,  beautiful  spikes  of  party-colored 
orange  and  yellow  blossoms.  The  flowering  grasses,  as  certain 
kinds  of  ixias  are  often  called  by  the  Natalians,  are  out  in  all 
their  glory  about  mid-summer,  challenging  the  admiration  of 
every  beholder  who  has  aught  of  an  eye  for  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  happily  combined.  The  flowers  of  one  species,  a 
series  of  pink  and  lavender-hued  bells,  something  like  the  Eng- 
lish hare  bell,  suspended  from  long,  pendulous,  hair-like  foot- 
stalks, on  stems  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  taking  color,  form, 
and  wavy  movement  all  into  the  account,  for  gay  and  graceful 
elegance  can  rarely  have  a  parallel.  Here,  too,  we  find  the 
calla  and  the  cactus,  the  geranium  and  pink,  all  growing  in  the 
wildest  and  easiest  way,  in  the  fields  of  which  we  speak.  But 
when  the  country  is  well-nigh  carpeted  in  many  places,  through 
all  the  spring  and  summer,  with  floral  beauties  like  the  above, 
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who  can  think  of  exhausting  the  subject  in  a  paper  which  only 
aims  at  jotting  down  a  few  thoughts  in  respect  to  the  whole 
district  ?  Nor  will  space  or  time  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  larger 
vegetable  productions  of  the  colony ;  the  bamboo,  the  sugar- 
cane, the  cotton  plant,  maize,  banana,  pine-apple,  and  other 
plants,  indigenous  or  exotic,  that  grow  so  easily  and  abundantly 
in  that  semi-tropical  region. 

But  let  us  pass  to  look  beneath  the  floral  surface,  that  we 
may  see  what  are  some  of  the  more  substantial  features,  some 
of  the  more  striding  elementary  traits  of  the  earth  itself,  in  that 
distant  realm  of  which  we  speak.  Turning  our  backs  upon  the 
Port  of  Natal,  we  ascend  the  inland  steppes,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  Reaching  the  last  grand  plateau  which  stretch- 
es off  from  the  top  of  the  Kwahlamba  range  to  the  north  and 
west,  we  find  ourselves  something  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  some  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  But  the  terraces  we  have  climbed  and  trav- 
ersed are  not  all  so  smooth  and  well-defined  as  you  might  sup- 
pose. Their  boundary  lines  are  often  broken  and  irregular,  the 
edges  battered,  bent,  or  broken  down.  The  ever-living  streams, 
often  swollen  and  rapid  as  they  are,  coming  down  age  after  age 
from  the  upland  range,  have  cut  through  the  plains,  and  worn 
deep,  rugged  channels  here  and  there  in  the  massive  layers  of 
sandstone  that  give  support,  form  and  front  to  the  terraces. 
Evidently  the  whole  district  has  been  deeply  agitated  more  than 
worn  in  time  past ;  the  broad  table-lands  have  been  fissured  and 
opened,  and  portions  of  them  heaved  this  way  and  that,  till  now 
the  surface  is  traversed  with  deep  valleys,  indented  with  ravines, 
or  notched  with  clefts  and  gorges.  With  such  a  structure 
before  us,  it  can  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  believe  that  the 
geological  exhibitions  of  Zululand  are  both  rich  and  instruc- 
tive. Along  the  edge  of  each  terrace,  along  the  surface  of 
each  plain,  along  the  dark  recess  of  each  ravine,  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  deep-worn  channels,  in  the  rapids  and  falls  of  every 
river,  in  the  steep  and  furrowed  sides,  the  clefls  and  the  caverns 
of  the  hills  and  mountains,  wherever  the  student  of  "the  stony 
science"  may  please  to  wander,  he  will  find  a  book  open,  often 
a  new  and  peculiar  one,  inviting  him  to  read.  Among  the  geo- 
logical elements  of  the  land,  granite,  gneiss,  trap,  sandstone 
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and  shale  must  be  considered  as  chief.  Of  these,  the  most 
common  is  the  sandstone,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  —  the 
more  modern  and  finer  grained  which  is  found  associated  with 
a  carboniferous  strata,  with  vegetable  remains  embedded  in  its 
layers;  and  an  older,  coarser  kind  which  belongs  apparently 
to  the  Silurian  age,  and  constitutes  the  summit  of  the  mountains. 
Here  and  there,  among  the  layers  of  sandstone,  we  find  a  de- 
posit of  coal  or  a  bed  of  shale,  the  latter  fissured  and  laminated, 
sometimes  red,  sometimes  gray.  The  trap  seems  not  all  of  the 
same  age.  Some  of  it  is  associated  with  the  granite  and  old 
Silurian  sandstone ;  some  of  it  bears  the  marks  of  an  origin 
more  recent  than  the  newer  sandstone.  The  more  recent  trap 
varies  in  compactness,  so  that  in  some  places  fragments  of  it 
are  often  sundered  from  the  mass  by  the  action  of  coursing 
water,  wind,  and  rain.  We  sometimes  meet  with  places  where 
enormous  boulders  are  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  fields 
so  thickly  that  the  traveller  can  hardly  make  his  way  among 
them. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  district  we  find  these  several  kinds 
of  rock  mingled  together  in  the  most  irregular  manner.  There 
are  places  along  the  coast  where  the  granite  ribs  jut  quite  out 
into  the  sea ;  then  again  the  siiores  are  terraced  with  sandstone ; 
then,  passing  further  along,  you  fall  in  with  grotesque  forms 
of  trap,  lashed  and  carved  by  the  surging  sea,  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  visited  because  of  the  oysters  with  which  the  shal- 
lows are  covered.  The  bed  of  the  lower  Tugela  is  laid  in 
granite,  and  many  of  the  inland  hills  rest  on  the  same  substan- 
tial foundation.  Toward  the  north-west  the  trap  takes  \t% 
turn.  The  wood  plain  between  Maritzburg  and  the  Kwahlamba 
abounds  in  this  kind  of  rock  in  various  states  of  condensation. 
The  whole  Kwahlamba  range  consists  of  trap.  The  general 
composition  of  the  Table  Mountain  near  Maritzburg  is  the 
same  as  that  of  its  namesake  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its 
broad  base  consisting  of  granite  or  gneiss,  its  summit  a  tabular 
mass  of  coarse  sandstone.  Its  lower  slopes  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  such  moderate  degree  as  to  admit  of  their  being  trav- 
ersed. The  gigantic  layers  of  bare  reddish  gray  rock  which 
form  the  upper  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  from  the  top  down,  are  almost  as  perpendicular  as  the  walls 
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of  a  house,  though  vertically  ridged  and  grooved  with  the  pil- 
lars and  furrows  which  the  elements  for  ages  have  wrought  in 
them.  From  the  manner  in  which  these  tabular  mountains  are 
scattered  through  the  South  of  Africa,  many  are  disposed  to 
regard  them  as  remnants  of  a  vast  plateau  of  sandstone  which 
some  of  the  internal  forces  of  the  earth  have  shattered  and 
heaved  till  the  parts  have  been  brought  to  their  present  position. 
The  tops  of  these  mountains  present  the  curious  spectacle  of 
large  green  pastures  of  thousands  of  acres,  as  flat  and  level  as 
any  plain,  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  save  generally 
by  some  single  slope  or  craggy  stair-case  so  eroded  in  the  face 
of  the  precipice  that  cattle  and  horses  can  find  a  way  to  the 
summit.  And  here  they  may  be  left  to  roam  and  feed  a  month 
or  a  year,  slaking  their  thirst  from  some  of  the  curious  springs 
that  may  be  found  issuing,  here  and  there,  in  the  secluded  nooks 
of  these  upland  regions. 

The  climate  and  seasons  of  Natal  are  very  different  from  what 
we  have  in  New  England.  There  we  used  to  go  some- 
times a  whole  year  without  fire  in  the  house  except  what  was 
required  for  culinary  purposes.  And  yet  we  had  no  considera- 
ble extreme  of  hot  weather,,  above  what  may  be  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  Vermont  and  her  sister  States.  The  thermometer 
was  wont  to  range  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  seldom 
so  low  as  the  former,  seldom  so  high  as  the  latter,  but  abound- 
ing in  the  sixties  in  winter  and  in  the  eighties  in  summer. 
During  a  sojourn  of  fifteen  years  in  that  land,  we  saw  frost  only 
two  or  three  times  at  our  station,  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
thirty  miles  north  of  the  port  of  Natal.  For  much  of  the  time 
the  climate  is  as  bland  and  beautiful  as  the  most  fastidious  could 
wish ;  and  then  there  are  days  and  even  weeks  which  are  any- 
thing but  desirable  in  their  influence  on  the  health  and  feelings 
of  man,  especially  upon  the  foreigner. 

The  seasons  in  Natal  are  not  so  well  marked  as  among  us. 
The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  not  more  diversified 
and  peculiar  than  the  climate.  Occasionally  a  day  would  be 
almost  as  warm  in  mid-winter  as  they  would  average  in  sum- 
mer ;  and  then  a  mid-summer  day  would  be  well  nigh  as  cold 
as  winter.  Situated,  as  we  were,  some  thirty  degrees  south  of 
the  equator,  we  had  the  sun  on  the  north  of  us,  and  so  a  com- 
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plete  reverse  in  all  our  seasons  —  our  south- African  winter 
coming  in  June,  July  and  August,  our  southern  summer  in 
December,  January  and  February.  The  changes  of  weather, 
especially  as  spring  began  to  come  in,  were  often  sudden  and 
extreme.  The  hot  north  winds  would  sometimes  blow  hard, 
harder,  hardest,  for  a  day  or  two,  then  subside  all  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  five  or  ten  minutes  a  cold  chilly  current  would  come 
driving  in  from  the  south-west,  bringing  with  it  an  almost  freez- 
ing rain.  Should  this  continue  a  day  or  two,  some  of  the  poor 
cattle  and  even  people  might  perish  in  the  exposure.  Such 
sudden  changes,  when  the  mercury  would  fall  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  in  half  an  hour,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  in  half  a 
day,  would  prove,  of  course,  exceedingly  trying  to  the  health 
of  both  man  and  beast.  The  heat  of  summer  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  prevailing  clouds  and  rains  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  as  the  cold  of  winter  was  the  less  severe  from  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  dry  and  sunny  season.  Indeed,  we  usually 
had  little  or  no  rain  from  April  or  May  to  August  or  September, 
and  then  enough  to  make  up  for  all  previous  lack.  The  rain- 
fall for  the  year  generally  amounts  to  about  three  feet,  of  which 
not  less  than  thirty  inches  usually  fall  in  the  summer  season. 

The  hot  north  wind,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  pe- 
culiar. It  consists  of  a  wide,  sweeping  wave  of  heated  air, 
rushing  southward  from  the  plains  of  the  interior,  increasing  in 
strength  and  hugging  the  earth  yet  more  and  more  the  longer  it 
blows,  heating  the  ground,  withering  plants,  and  warping  timber, 
till  finally  its  force  is  all  expended.  Then  comes  the  cold  south- 
west wind  with  dark  clouds,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  Hail 
storms  are  common  in  Natal,  especially  in  the  upland  regions. 
The  manner  in  which  jagged  masses  of  ice,  some  of  them  as 
large  as  the  eggs  of  a  goose,  are  brought  forth  and  sent  from 
the  skies  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Kwahlamba,  hurled 
and  dashed  with  fearful  fury  along  the  towering  walls  of  that 
hoary  range,  must  be  one  of  the  sublimest  exhibitions  of  nature. 
Of  the  same  sublime  character  are  the  thunder  storms  of  Natal. 
The  magnificent  clouds,  the  most  vivid  and  diversified  flashes  of 
lightning,  the  bursting  and  reverberating  pealg  of  thunder,  can 
be  known  only  by  th6  actual  sight  and  hearing. 

The  beauty  of  the  nocturnal  heavens  is  often  greatly  marred 
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by  the  clouds  of  summer  and  the  smoke  of  winter,  A  good 
star-gazing  night  once  a  week  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the 
rainy  season ;  but  when  such  a  night  does  come  it  is  well  worth 
the  having.  The  rain  ceasing  and  the  clouds  dispersing,  the 
brilliancy  and  magnificence  of  the  nightly  skies  make  ample 
amends  for  all  patient  waiting.  Directing  the  eye  to  the  zenith, 
you  now  find  the  entire  surface  of  the  vault  thickly  studded 
with  brightest  silvery  points. 

The  civil  history  of  Natal  and  Zululand  is  checkered  and 
striking.  It  is  now  nearly  two  hundred  years  since  the  beauti- 
ftd  port  began  to  be  visited  by  European  voyagers.  Their 
account  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the  people  show  them 
to  be  much  the  same  as  we  find  them  at  this  day.  According 
to  the  record  made  by  these  early  visitors,  the  country  at  that 
time  was  populous  and  fruitful,  the  people  friendly,  strong, 
ingenious.  The  business  of  the  women  was  to  cultivate  the 
fields,  that  of  man,  to  herd  and  milk  the  cows.  A  copper 
armlet  was  thought  ample  compensation  for  carrying  a  weight 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a  distance  of  three  or  four  days' 
travel,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  river  and  jungle.  The 
modem  history  of  the  district  may  be  set  down  as  beginning 
with  the  bold  and  grand,  yet  bloody  career  of  the  great  chief- 
tain Chaka.  With  him  the  small  Zulu  tribe  began  to  acquire 
power  and  fame.  He  armed  his  soldiers  with  the  short  sword, 
and  so  compelled  them  to  fight  hand  to  hand ;  one  of  the  surest 
ways  of  sending  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy.  Going  out 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  marauding  forces,  he  subdued  all  the 
neighboring  tribes,  one  after  another,  to  the  number  of  about 
forty,  incorporating  them  into  his  own,  till  finally  he  was  known 
and  feared  as  sovereign  of  all  south-eastern  Africa,  making  his 
power  to  be  felt  up  and  down  the  coast,  from  the  Inhambane 
to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  from  the  coast  inland,  north  and  west, 
to  the  centre  of  the  continent.  In  1828  his  brother  Dingan  con- 
spired against  him  and  slew  him,  and  took  possession  of  the 
throne.  Ten  years  passed  away,  and  the  Dutch  Boers,  offended 
with  the  English  at  the  Cape,  because  they  had  put  an  end  to 
slavery  among  them,  came  to  seek  an  abode  in  Zululand.  The 
Dutch  delegation,  with  Retief  at  the  head,  was  at  first  kindly 
treated  by  Dingan,  but  told  that  the  Zulus  had,  of  late,  had 
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many  cattle  stolen  from  them  by  men  wearing  clothes,  riding 
horses,  carrying  guns,  and  calling  themselves  Boers,  and  Din- 
gan's  wish  was  that  RetieF  and  his  party  wonld  prove  their  inno- 
cence by  recovering  and  returning  the  cattle.  The  wily  Zulu's 
proposal  was  accepted,  a  foray  made  upon  a  feeble  tribe  of 
Mantalees,  about  seven  hundred  head  of  cattle  taken  and 
brought  by  an  armed  escort  of  about  a  hundred  mounted  men 
to  the  gates  of  the  town  where  the  sable  chieftain  had  his  abode. 
The  cattle  delivered,  and  some  days  spent  in  negociations,  mili- 
tary reviews,  and  social  festivities,  the  king  was  induced  to 
put  his  mark  to  a  paper  purporting  to  make  the  district  of 
Natal  over  to  the  Boers  to  be  theirs  forever.  But  ere  the  dep- 
utation had  taken  their  leave,  the  king,  according  to  a  precon- 
certed scheme,  called  on  his  men  to  kill  the  wizards.  Not  one 
of  the  hundred  men  was  left  to  tell  their  friends  the  story  of 
their  fate.  All  were  slain.  Then  came  two  years  of  intrigue 
and  war  between  the  emigrant  farmer  and  the  aboriginal  Afri- 
can, the  issue  of  which  was  doubtful  till  about  half  the  Zulu 
nation,  with  Umpande,  Dingan's  brother  at  the  head,  went 
over  to  the  side  of  the  white  man,  helping  him  to  destroy  their 
own  king  and  get  possession  of  their  own  country.  Hardly  had 
the  Boers  set  up  a  government  of  their  own  in  this  new  land, 
before  the  English  came,  charging  them,  and  justly  enough, 
with  wronging  the  natives,  still  claiming  them  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  independence  they 
claimed.  On  all  these  points  the  Boers  held  a  diiferent  opinion. 
Then  came  a  resort  to  arms  ;  and  after  some  two  or  three  years  of 
fighting,  talking  and  writing,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1843,  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen  of  England  was 
pleased  to  recognize  and  adopt  the  district  of  Natal  as  a  British 
colony,  allowing  the  emigrant  an  abode  there  on  condition  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  them  and  the  natives  on  the 
ground  of  color  or  of  origin,  no  slavery  of  any  kind  in  the 
land,  and  no  aggression  upon  the  neighboring  tribes.  Since 
that  time  some  seven  or  eight  large  tracts  of  land,  reserves,  or 
•'locations,*'  as  they  are  called,  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  natives,  while  other  parts  of  the  colony  have  come  largely 
into  the  possession  and  occupation  of  the  Dutch  and  English, 
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with  a  sprinkling  of  other  white  people,  whose  number  now  ' 
amounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand. 

Taking  a  look  at  the  natives  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  we  find 
them  well  made  and  of  good  stature,  though  not  hardly  so  tall 
as  the  English  and  Americans.  Their  frame  is  generally  well 
proportioned,  their  limbs  rather  delicate ;  very  erect  in  their 
gait  or  standing,  and  agile  in  their  movement.  Their  color 
varies  from  the  reddish  copper  to  a  jet  black.  The  prevailing 
shade,  and  that  in  which  they  take  most  delight,  is  a  very  dark 
brown.  They  regard  white  as  good  enough  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  but  would  be  just  as  loth  to  exchange  color  with 
us  as  we  with  them.  Ask  any  dark  colored  gentleman  or 
lady  of  Zululand  what  they  think  of  complexion,  and  they 
will  tell  you  the  light  is  good  for  the  European,  but  for  them- 
selves the  most  beautiful  is  just  their  own,  black  with  a  tinge 
of  the  red.  Their  countenance  is  open,  pleasing,  bespeaking 
cheerfulness  and  contentment.  Their  forehead  is  often  high 
and  square,  their  chin  retiring,  their  eyes  black  and  expressive, 
their  teeth  well  set  and  white.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Zulus  are  a  fine  looking  race.  Their  wardrobe 
is  almost  too  scanty  to  allow  of  a  careful  description.  Half  a 
cow  hide  tanned  soft  and  dyed  black,  bound  about  the  loins 
so  as  to  reach  half  way  to  their  feet,  makes  the  greater  part  of 
the  woman's  attire ;  while  that  of  the  men  consists  chiefly  of 
two  small  aprons  of  some  skin  of  sheep,  goat  or  other  animal, 
or  perchance  two  large  bunches  of  furry  thongs  cut  from  the 
skin  of  leopard  or  wild  cat,,  hung  loosely  about  the  loins. 
Their  necks,  arms  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  often  decked 
out  with  a  profusion  of  beads  and  other  ornaments.  Young 
men  are  fond  of  necklaces  made  of  small  horns,  or  of  the  teeth 
and  claws  of  the  leopard  or  the  lion.  Old  men  and  others 
often  wear  necklaces  of  roots  to  protect  them  from  harm.  The 
men  shave  their  heads,  all  but  a  ring  with  a  diameter  of  some 
three  or  four  inches,  about  the  crown ;  the  women  have  a  small 
tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown,  and  shave  off  all  the  rest.  The 
former  do  up  the  ring  of  hair  in  a  kind  of  gum.;  the  latter  in  a 
kind  of  red  clay  mixed  with  grease. 

For  a  dwelling  they  select  a  hill-side  and  begin  with  the 
cattle-fold  which  consists  of  a  circular  enclosure.     Around  this 
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they  build  their  huta  or  houses,  one  for  the  head  man  or  master 
of  the  kraal,  and  one  apiece  for  his  wives.  The  houses  are 
hemispherical,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  and  six  or  seven 
high,  built  of  wattles,  covered  with  grass,  with  an  aperture  two 
feet  high  on  one  side  at  the  base  for  door  and  window.  The 
floor  is  made  of  claj,  and  always  kept  beautifully  hard  and 
smooth.  A  few  earthen  pots  made  by  women,  a  few  mats, 
wooden  pillows,  calabashes  for  the  milk,  a  hatchet  and  a  few 
picks  or  large  clumsy  hoes,  wooden  spoons  and  iron  spears, 
make  up  the  inventory  of  their  furniture. 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  com  and  pumpkins,  amabele 
and  amasi,  or  a  kind  of  millet  and  thick  milk,  beef  and  venison. 
The  women  do  most  of  the  hard  work,  cultivate  the  soil,  bring 
the  wood  and  water,  grind  the  com,  cook  the  food,  help  build 
the  houses  and  carry  all  burdens.  The  chief  employments  of 
the  men  are  herdmg  and  milking  the  cows,  building  their 
kraals,  fencing  and  watching  their  gardens,  waging  war,  hunt- 
ing and  lounging. 

The  practice  of  polygamy  is  common.  The  wife  is  bought 
with  cattle,  and  generally  the  man  who  can  pay  best  is  most 
likely  to  be  successful  in  his  suit,  whatever  be  his  age,  or  the 
number  of  wives  already  in  his  possession  —  the  father  of  the 
girl  often  prizing  a  large  herd  of  cattle  above  the  choice  and 
affections  of  his  daughter.  For  the  more  cattle  he  can  get  the 
more  can  he  add  to  the  number  of  his  own  wives,  and  the 
higher  will  be  his  social  standing  in  the  community. 

Superstitious  notions  and  practices  are  among  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  the  Zulu,  as  of  other  African  tribes.  Their  signs 
of  evil  are  many,  and  their  modes  of  averting  evil  equally  nu- 
merous. Their  objects  of  worship  are  the  amahlozi  or  shades 
of  the  dead,  to  which  in  times  of  sickness. and  other  distress, 
they  say  their  prayers  and  offer  sacrifices.  Their  political  insti- 
tutions, like  those  of  other  lands,  are  the  growth  of  ages  under 
the  moulding  agency  of  circumstances,  having  a  natural  origin 
in  the  necessities,  habits  and  relations  of  the  people.  Some  of 
their  laws  are  really  good,  well  calculated  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people ;  others  are  wrong  in  principle  and 
unhappy  in  their  effects.  The  government  is  hereditary  — 
somewhat  patriarchal  in  its  character.    Its  ramifications  are  very 
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complete.  Children  must  account  to  their  parents,  wives  to 
their  husbands,  the  men  of  a  kraal  to  the  head-men  of  a 
district,  and  these  to  the  king.  The  king>  word  is  ultimate 
law ;  but  he  must  take  care  how  he  trifles  with  the  will  of  his 
people,  or  deviates  from  the  beaten  path  of  his  predecessors. 
The  Zulus  are  generally  disposed  to  show  deference  to  age,  rank 
and  authority.  With  all  their  want  of  culture  and  discipline, 
they  believe  in  having  everything  done  in  an  orderly,  becoming 
manner.  Their  rules  of  etiquette  are  as  fixed,  and  some  of 
them  quite  as  good,  as  we  find  among  people  of  much  greater 
advantages  and  pretension.  They  are  quick  to  read  character, 
to  appreciate  worth  and  mark  defects.  Neither  are  they  want- 
ing in  a  good  logical  turn  of  mind.  A  good  argument  is  a 
thing  they  know  both  how  to  make  aad  how  to  prize.  Within 
the  range  of  their  own  experience  and  observation  they  can  as- 
sign as  good  a  reason,  and  draw  as  correct  an  inference,  as  any 
body  else.  As  a  race  they  may  not  have  as  much  mental  pow- 
er, so  much  purely  intellectual  strength,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  or  the  descendants  of  Japheth  in  general ;  but  for  all  this 
they  may  h^ve  quite  as  much  and  more  of  sensibility ;  as  much 
and  more  of  real  heart  and  all  that  is  prime  in  importance  to 
make  life  beautiful  and  lovely. 

It  was  in  1834  that  the  American  Board  commenced  a 
mission  among  this  people,  sending  six  men  and  their  wives  to 
carry  and  proclaim  among  them  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Three 
of  these  men  were  designated  to  the  Zulus  along  the  eastern 
coast,  the  region  of  Port  Natal,  and  three  to  a  branch  of  the 
same  people  then  living  under  Umzilikazi's  rule  in  what  was 
called  "  the  interior,"  not  far  from  the  Kashan  or  Kerichane 
mountains.  But  the  latter  mission  was  soon  interrupted,  trans- 
ferred to  the  coast,  and  consolidated  with  the  other.  For  the 
first  eight  or  nine  years,  wars  and  rumors  of  war,  together  with 
other  hindrances,  prevented  their  getting  much  hold  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  planting  themselves  very  firmly  among  them.  After  that, 
the  district  of  Natal  coming  under  British  rule,  as  it  did  in 
1843,  and  the  affairs  of  the  people  consequently  taking  a  more 
settled  and  orderly  form,  the  mission  began  to  prosper,  and  has 
continued  to  go  steadily  forward  in  its  work  till  the  present 
time.     Though  its  progress  has  not  been  rapid,  nor  without  re- 
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verses,  yet  persevering  effort  has  had  its  reward,  so  that  there 
is  now  a  line  of  about  a  dozen  stations  stretching  along  the 
coast  from  the  Tugela  to  the  Umzimkulu,  a  distance  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  at  each  of  which  the  Gospel  is 
preached,  a  school  taught,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a 
church  formed. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  WESLEYS. 

The  Mother  of  the   JVesleys,     A   Biography.     By  Rev.  John 
Kirk.     Cincinnati :  Poe  &  Hitchcock.     1865.* 

The  power  of  maternal  character  and  training  is  so  uni- 
formly acknowledged,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  sources  to  which 
we  look  for  the  greatness  of  all  great  men.  High  on  the  noble 
list  of  mothers  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,  if  not  all  on 
earth,  stands  Susannah  Wesley,  the  mother  of  the  honored 
founder  of  Methodism,  and  his  equally  illustrious  brother,  the 
Metfiodist  lyric  poet ;  men  whom,  now  that  time  has  softened 
the  asperities  of  religious  controversy,  and  revealed  in  its  true 
proportions  the  work  which  they  performed,  the  church  univer- 
sal recognizes  with  pride  and  reverence,  as  among  her  chief 
and  peculiar  treasures.  The  public  histoiy  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  is  familiar  to  every  person  of  intelligence ;  their  earnest 
wonft  of  exhortation  and  entreaty  have  still  a  living  power ; 
their  hymns  are  sung  in  every  land  to  which  the  Gospel  has 
been  carried.  But  the  circumstances  of  their  early  home-life 
and  education,  though  they  have  not  been,  and  could  not  be 
denied  the  admiring  comments  of  every  biographer  of  the  Wes- 
ley brothers,  have  yet  received  less  attention  than  their  remark- 
able character  demands.  It  is  to  the  mother  of  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  that  we  would  devote  this  article,  hoping  that 
however  bare  may  be  our  recital  of  facts,  it  will  awaken  an 
interest  which  may  be  gratified  elsewhere. 

Of  all  the  biographies  of  the  Wesleys  which  we  have  seen, 
the  most  delightful,  because  the  most  graphic  and  gossippy,  is 

•  Beprinted  from  the  first  London  edition,  1864. 
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Adam  Clarke's  *' "Wesley  Family" :  for  these  qualities,  which 
in  ordinary  memoirs  are  anything  but  commendable,  become, 
when  an  extraordinary  subject  is  under  consideration,  most  val- 
uable and  charming,  as  giving  us  a  breadth  of  view  which  a 
writer  less  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  more  regardful  of 
bis  own  literary  reputation,  would  fail  to  afford.  Enthusiastic 
to  what  seems  sometimes  like  extravagance ;  partial,  doubtless^ 
in  the  recital  of  certain  occurrences ;  yet  as  we  finish  the  good 
Doctor's  eulogistic  volume,  we  hardly  wonder  at  its  closing  sen- 
tence :  "  Such  a  family  I  have  never  read  of,  heard  of,  or 
known,  nor  since  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  Joseph 
and  Mary  of  Nazareth,  haa  there  ever  been  a  family  to  which 
the  human  race  has  been  more  indebted." 

Dr.  Clarke's  enthusiasm,  while  it  may  have  led  him  astray 
occasionally  in  minor  points,  has  yet  been  his  greatest  safe- 
guard, in  that  his  reverence  for  all  that  concerned  the  Wes- 
ley family  has  caused  him  to  let  them  speak  for  themselves 
whenever  possible,  and  to  bring  together  an  amount  of  orig- 
inal family  documents  which  could  not  without  much  pains- 
taking now  be  found  elsewhere.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
the  author  of  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  article 
had  had  the  modesty  and  wisdom  to  follow  Dr.  Clarke's 
example ;  if  instead  of  exhortations  and  inferences  he  had  de- 
voted the  space  they  consume  to  larger  quotations  from  their 
family  papers.  His  book  is,  however,  written  in  a  popular  and 
interesting  style,  and  we  are  glad  the  character  which  it  chiefly 
aims  to  delineate  is  brought  before  the  public  at  the  present  time. 

We  wish  to  give  as  large  extracts  from  these  original  docu- 
ments as  our  limits  will  allow.  But  we  must  first  briefly  sketch 
the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Wesley's  early  life,  and  the  influences 
which  contributed  to  form  her  character.  Her  father.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Annesley  of  London,  was  a  non-conforming  minister  of  good 
abilities  and  exemplary  piety,  of  whom  Richard  Baxter  once  spoke 
as  ^^  a  most  sincere,  godly,  humble  man,  totally  devoted  to  God." 
He  was  a  leader  among  the  non-conformists,  highly  esteemed  in 
all  their  churches  for  his  sound  judgment  and  administrative 
ability,  and  respected  by  his  opponents  both  for  his  firmness  and 
his  oharity.  Of  Mrs.  Wesley's  mother  little  is  known.  She  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  John  White,  ^  a  grave 
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lawyer,"  and  M.  P.  for  Southwark  in  1640/  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Annesley  are  said  to  have  had  twenty-five  children,  of  seven  of 
whom  some  account  has  been  preserved.  They  seemed  all  to 
have  been  well  educated,  of  at  least  fair  abilities,  and  some  of 
them  remarkable  both  for  intellect  and  personal  attractions. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Judith  Annesley,  supposed  to  be  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  which  represents  her  as  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
and  some  of  Mrs.  Wesley *8  biographers  allege  that  she  was 
much  more  beautiful  than  her  sister,  Her  sister,  Elizabeth 
Annesley,  who  married  John  Dunton,  an  eccentric  bookseller  of 
some  note,  is  described  as  ^*  pleasant,  witty  and  virtuous  ;  mis- 
tress of  all  those  graces  which  can  be  desired  to  make  a  complete 
woman ;"  and  Anne  Annesley  as  "  a  wit  for  certain  ;  than  whom 
art  never  feigned  nor  nature  formed,  a  finer  woman."  Susan- 
nah Annesley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Wesley,  was  born  in  1669.  Her 
father's  house  was  a  school  of  piety  and  learning  such  as  few 
families  present,  and  she  seems  to  have  profited  to  the  utmost  by 
its  opportunities.  Her  education,  as  evinced  in  her  writings, 
while  it  may  not  have  included  all  the  fashionable  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day,  was  thorough  as  to  the  more  important  studies. 
Her  English  is  marvelously  clear  and  compact,  her  reading  evi- 
dently of  no  small  extent,  and  her  powers  of  reflection  most  pre- 
cociously developed.  Metaphysics  seems  to  have  been  her  fa- 
vorite branch  of  study,  and  the  leading  theological  questions  of 
the  time  were  investigated  by  her  with  an  interest  and  acuteness 
very  remarkable  in  a  young  girl,  even  in  those  days  of  religious 
agitation.  The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  conformity 
and  non-conformity  was  at  its  height.  Dr.  Annesley  was  a  dis- 
senter, though  one  of  the  moderate  sort.  Susannah  listened  to 
the  discussions  which  frequently  took  place  at  her  father's  house, 
pondered  them,  and  perhaps  assisted  by  the  sympathy  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  then  a  student  at  Stepney,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  Dr, 
Annesley's,  who  about  this  time  renounced  non-conformity  for 
the  established  church,  she  attached  herself  to  the  latter ;  as  she 
says,  "  not  behig  full  thirteen."     Says  Dr.  Clarke : 

^^  It  does  not  appear  that  her  father  threw  any  obstacles  in  her 
way,  or  that  he  afterwards  disapproved  of  her  marrying  a  rigid  or- 
thodox churchmaQ  ;  who  from  a  similar  process,  became  a  convert 
from  the  peculiar  tenets  of  his  nonconformist  ancestors  to  the  eccle- 
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sisstical  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  nor  hare  I  learned,  af^er  the 
most  extensive  research  and  the  closest  inqairj,  that  the  slightest 
difference  ever  existed  between  him,  his  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
upon  the  subject." 

A  testimony  most  creditable  to  the  liberality  and  Christian  for- 
bearance of  Dr.  Annesley  in  those  days  of  heated  and  angry 
controversy,  Mrs.  Wesley  remained  through  life  a  devoted  ad- 
herent of  the  church  of  England,  though  when,  in  her  old  age, 
among  the  people  to  whom  her  sons  ministered,  lay  preaching 
developed  itself,  much  to  John  Wesley's  astonishment,  and  at 
first  displeasure,  she  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  tolerance 
which  her  parents  had  shown  to  her. 

"  '  John,*  says  she,  in  reply  to  his  request  for  her  counsel  in  the 
matter,  '  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been.  You  can  not 
accuse  me  of  favoring  readily  anything  of  this  kind.  But  take  care 
what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man'  (Thomas  Maxfield), 
'  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine 
what  the  fruits  of  his  preaching  have  been,  and  hear  him  yourself,'  " 

In  1689  Susannah  Annesley  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wes- 
ley. As  has  been  mentioned,  he  had  left  the  Dissenters  for  the 
established  church,  and  was  now,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or 
nine,  considered  a  preacher  and  writer  of  promising  talent.  He 
was  descended  from  an  ancient,  respectable  and  pious  family. 
After  a  short  residence  in  London,  and  at  South  Ormsby  in  Lin- 
colnshire (at  the  latter  terminated  by  a  difference  with  his  pat- 
ron, in  which  the  young  clergyman's  unbending  integrity  would 
not  suffer  him  to  yield  a  point  of  morality  even  in  prospect  of 
the  loss  of  his  living),  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Wesley  took  up  their  per- 
manent abode  at  Ep  worth,  an  obscure  town  in  the  same  county. 
Here  most  of  their  children  were  born,  and  here  the  influences  of 
which  Susannah  Wesley  was  the  centre,  radiated  to  her  children 
anl  through  them  to  the  world.  Here  she  spent  the  best  years 
of  her  life,  of  which  she  might  doubtless  have  used  with  truth 
the  words  of  her  contemporary,  Lady  Russell,  who  in  a  more  ex- 
alted position  experienced  no  less  the  instability  of  earthly  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  satisfaction  of  a  religious  life  :  "  I  have  felt  many 
days  of  bitter  grief  as  well  as  others  of  lesser  troubles  and  prov- 
ocations, and  many  of  great  and  true  happiness,  which  was  made 
up  by  love  and  quiet  at  home ;  abroad,  by  friendship  and  inno- 
cent diversions." 
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In  order  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  Mrs.  Wesley 
accomplished  in  her  Epworith  home,  it  is  necessary  to  place  be- 
fore the  reader  the  circumstances  in  which  her  work  was  done, 
and  ask  him  to  bear  them  in  mjnd  as  shadows  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  positive  colors  in  the  picture.  And  the  shad- 
ows are  deep  enough.  Poverty,  with  all  its  attendant  ills,  sick- 
ness, domestic  afflictions  and  public  misfortune,  are  not  wanting. 
Nineteen  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  ten  at  least  lived  to  ma- 
ture age,  were  reared  at  the  Epworth  parsonage,  in  intellectual 
affluence  indeed,  but  extreme  worldly  destitution.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  so  heavy  was  at  times  its  pressure,  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
once  said  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  that  "though  she  had  never 
yet  quite  wanted  bread,  she  had  so  much  trouble  to  get  it,  and 
so  much  anxiety  about  paying  for  it,  that  bread  on  such  terms 
was  the  next  degree  of  wretchedness  to  having  none  at  all." 
Her  husband  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  worldly  wisdom, 
and  the  care  of  providing  for  the  family  out  of  his  slender  salary 
devolved  principally  upon  her.  Mr.  Wesley  was  persecuted  for 
his  political  opinions,  his  home  watched,  his  cows  stabbed,  and 
himself  cast  into  prison.  "All  this,  thank  God!"  writes  he, 
"  does  not  in  the  least  sink  my  wife's  spirits."  As  the  climax  of 
their  misfortunes,  the  rectory  was  twice  on  fire,  and  the  last  time 
was  nearly  consumed,  with  a  great  loss  of  furniture  and  clothing, 
which  Mrs.  Wesley  says,  twelve  years  after,  had  not  then  been 
made  up.  John  Wesley  escaped  from  the  flames  almost  by  a 
miracle.  There  is  strong  ground  for  suspicion  that  these  fires 
had  their  origin  in  the  same  deadly  hatred  which  caused  the 
other  persecutions.  Family  troubles,  the  ill-conduct  of  one  child 
for  a  time,  and  the  unhappy  marriages  of  several  others,  led  Mrs. 
Wesley  to  exclaim,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  in  India : 

"  O,  sir !  O,  brother !  happy,  thrice  happy  are  you,  happy  is  my 
sister,  that  buried  your  children  in  infancy,  secure  from  temptatiou, 
secure  from  guilt,  secure  from  want  or  shame  or  loss  of  friends ! 
They  are  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  pain  or  sense  of  misery ;  being 
gone  from  hence,  nothing  can  touch  them  farther.  Believe,  me,  sir, 
it  is  better  to  mourn  ten  children  dead  than  one  living ;  and  I  have 
buried  many."  She  goes  on  :  "  Innumerable  are  other  uneasinesses 
too  tedious  to  mention  ;  iusomucli  that  what  with  my  own  indispo- 
sition, my  master's  infirmities  "  (Mr.  Wesley  was,  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  in  feeble  health),  ^^  the  absence  of  my  eldest,  the 
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ruin  of  my  second  daughter,  and  the  inconceivable  distress  of  all  the 
rest,  I  have  enough  to  turn  a  stronger  head  than  mine.  And  were 
it  not  that  God  supports,  and  by  his  omnipotent  goodness  often  to- 
tally suspends  all  sense  of  worldly  things,  I  could  not  sustain  the 
weight  many  days,  perhaps  hours." 

All  Mrs.  Wesley's  children  were  educated  by  her  husband 
and  herself.  He  was  much  away  from  home,  and  in  addition  to 
his  parish  duties,  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits  which  must  have 
greatly  occupied  his  spare  hours,  so  that  the  attainments  of  the 
children  may  in  a  great  measure  be  credited  to  Mrs.  Wesley. 
John  Wesley  mentions  "the  calm  serenity  with  which  his  moth- 
er transacted  business,  wrote  letters^  and  conversed,  surrounded 
by  her  thirteen  children."  "They  had  the  fame,"  says  Dr. 
Clarice,  ^  of  being  the  most  loving  family  in  Lincoln."  Late  in 
life,  Mrs.  Wesley,  at  the  request  of  her  son  John,  wrote  out  an 
account  of  her  system  of  family  training,  which  is  so  remarkable 
that  we  must  give  some  extracts  from  it : 

"  Epworth,  July  24,  1732. 

"  Dear  Son, — According  to  your  desire,  I  have  collected  the 
principal  rules  I  observed  in  educating  my  family. 

'*  The  children  were  always  put  into  a  regular  method  of  living, 
in  such  things  as  they  were  capable  of,  from  their  birth ;  as  in  dress- 
ing and  undressing,  changing  their  linen,  etc.  The  first  quarter  com- 
monly passes  in  sleep.  After  that  they  were,  if  possible,  laid  into 
their  cradle  awake,  and  rocked  to  sleep  ;  and  so  were  kept  rocking 
till  it  was  time  for  them  to  awake.  This  was  done  to  bring  them  to 
a  regular  course  of  sleeping,  which  at  first  was  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  afterwards  two  hours,  till  they 
needed  none  at  all.  When  turned  a  year  old  (and  some  before), 
they  were  taught  to  fear  the  rod  and  to  cry  softly,  by  which  means 
they  escaped  abundance  of  correction  which  they  might  otherwise 
liave  had  ;  and  that  most  odious  noise  of  the  crying  of  children  was 
rarely  heard  in  the  house,  but  the  family  usually  lived  in  as  much 
quietness  as  if  there  had  not  been  a  child  among  them. 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  pretty  strong,  they  were  confined 
to  three  meals  a  day.  At  dinner  their  little  table  and  chairs  were 
set  by  ours,  where  they  could  be  overlooked,  and  they  were  suffered 
to  eat  and  drink  (small  beer)  as  much  as  they  would,  but  not  to  call 
for  anything.  If  they  wanted  aught,  they  were  to  whisper  to  the 
maid  who  attended  them,  who  came  and  spoke  to  me ;  and  as  soon 
8«  they  could  handle  a  kuife  and  fork  they  were  set  to  our  table. 
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They  were  Dever  suffered  to  choose  their  meat,  but  always  made  to 
eat  such  thicgs  as  were  provided  for  the  family.  Morniugs  they 
always  had  spoon-meat ;  sometimes  at  uights.  But,  whatever  they 
had,  they  were  never  permitted  at  those  meals  to  eat  of  more  than 
one  thing,  and  that  sparingly  enough.  Drinking  or  eating  between 
meals  was  never  allowed  except  in  case  of  sickness,  which  seldom 
happened.  Nor  were  they  suffered  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  ask 
anything  of  the  bervants  when  they  were  at  meat ;  if  it  was  known 
that  they  did  so,  they  were  certainly  beat  and  the  servants  severely 
reprimanded. 

"  At  six,  as  soon  as  family  prayer  was  over,  they  had  their  sup- 
per ;  at  seven  the  maid  washed  them,  and  beginning  at  the  youngest 
she  undressed  and  got  them  all  to  bed  by  eight,  at  which  time  she 
left  them  in  their  several  rooms  awake,  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
allowed  of,  in  our  house,  as  sitting  by  a  child  till  it  fell  asleep. 

"  They  were  so  constantly  used  to  eat  and  drink  what  was  given 
them,  that  when  any  of  them  was  ill,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing them  take  the  most  unpleasant  medicine,  for  they  durst  not  re- 
fuse it,  though  some  of  them  would  presently  throw  it  up.  This  1 
mention  to  show  that  a  person  may  be  taught  to  take  anything, 
though  it  be  never  so  much  against  his  stomach. 

"  In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  conquer  their  will,  and  bring  them  to  an  obedient  temper.  To 
inform  the  understanding  is  a  work  of  time,  and  must  with  children 
proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it ;  but  the  sub- 
jecting the  will  is  a  thing  which  must  be  done  at  once,  and  the  sooner 
the  better ;  for  by  neglecting  timely  correction  they  will  contract  a 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever  after  conquered, 
and  never  without  using  such  severity  as  would  be  as  painful  to  me 
as  to  the  child.  In  the  esteem  of  the  world  they  pass  for  indulgent, 
whom  I  call  cruel  parents  ;  who  permit  their  children  to  get  habits 
whicli  they  know  must  afterwards  be  broken.  Nay,  some  are  so 
stupidly  fond  as  in  sport  to  teach  their  children  to  do  things  which,  in 
a  while  after,  they  have  severely  beaten  tliem  for  doing.  When  a 
child  is  corrected  it  must  be  conquered,  and  this  will  be  no  hard 
matter  to  do,  if  it  be  not  grown  headstrong  by  too  much  indulgence. 
And  when  the  will  of  a  child  is  totally  subdued,  and  it  is  brought  to 
revere  and  stand  in  awe  of  the  parents,  then  a  great  many  childish 
follies  and  inadvertencies  may  be  passed  by.  Some  should  be  over- 
looked and  taken  no  notice  of,  and  others  mildly  reproved ;  but  no 
wilful  transgression  ought  ever  to  be  forgiven  children  without  chas- 
tisement less  or  more,  as  tt^e  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence 
may  require.     I  insist  upon  conquering  the  will  of  children  betimes, 
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because  this  is  the  only  strong  and  rational  foundation  of  a  religious 
education,  without  which  both  precept  and  example  will  be  ineffect- 
ual. But  when  this  is  thoroughly  done,  then  a  child  is  capable  of 
being  governed  by  the  reason  and  piety  of  its  parents,  till  its  own 
understanding  comes  to  maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion  have 
taken  root  in  the  mind. 

"  I  can  not  yet  dismiss  this  subject.  As  self-will  is  the  root  of  all 
sin  and  misery,  so  whatever  cherishes  this  in  children,  insures  their 
after  wretchedness  and  irreligion  ;  whatever  checks  and  mortifies  it, 
promotes  their  future  happiness  and  piety.  This  is  still  more  evi- 
dent, if  we  further  consider  that  religion  is  nothing  else  than  the  do- 
ing the  will  of  God,  and  not  our  own  ;  that  the  one  grand  impedi- 
ment to  our  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  being  this  self-will,  no 
indulgence  of  it  can  be  trivial,  no  denial  unprofitable.  Heaven  or 
hell  depends  on  this  alone.  80  that  the  parent  who  studies 
to  subdue  it  in  his  child,  works  together  with  God  in  renewing  and 
saving  a  soul.  The  parent  who  indulges  it  does  the  devil's  work  ; 
makes  religion  impracticable,  salvation  unattainable,  and  does  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  damn  his  child,  soul  and  body,  forever. 

"Our  children  were  taught,  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  which  they  were  made  to  say  at  rising  and  bed  time  constant- 
ly ;  to  which,  as  they  grew  bigger,  were  added  a  short  prayer  for 
their  parents,  and  some  collects,  a  short  catechism,  and  some  portion 
of  Scripture,  as  their  memories  could  bear.  They  were  very  early 
made  to  distinguish  the  Sabbath  from  other  days,  before  they  could 
well  speak  or  go.  They  were  as  soon  taught  to  be  still  at  family 
prayers,  and  to  ask  a  blessing  immediately  after,  which  they  used  to 
do  by  signs,  before  they  could  kneel  or  speak. 

*'  They  were  quickly  made  to  understand  that  they  might  have 
nothing  they  cried  for,  and  instructed  to  speak  handsomely  for  what 
they  wanted.  They  were  not  suffered  to  ask  even  the  lowest  servant 
for  aught,  without  saying.  Pray  give  me  such  a  thing ;  and  the  ser- 
vant was  chid  if  she  ever  let  them  omit  that  word. 

"  Taking  God's  name  in  vain,  cursing  and  swearing,  profanity, 
obscenity,  rude,  ill-bred  names,  were  never  heard  among  them  ;  nor 
were  they  ever  permitted  to  call  each  other  by  their  proper  names 
without  the  addition  of  brother  or  sister. 

"  There  was  no  such  thing  as  loud  talking  or  playing  allowed  of; 
but  every  one  was  kept  close  to  business  for  the  six  hours  of  school. 
And  it  is  almost  incredible  what  a  child  may  be  taught  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year  by  a  vigorous  application,  if  it  have  but  a  tolerable  ca- 
pacity and  good  health.  Kezzy  excepted,  all  could  read  better  in  that  ^ 
time  than  the  most  of  women  can  do  as  long  as  they  live.    Rising  out 
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of  their  places,  or  going  out  of  the  room,  was  not  permitted  except 
for  good  cause ;  and  running  into  the  yard,  garden,  or  street,  without 
leave,  was  always  esteemed  a  capital  offence. 

"  For  some  years  we  went  on  very  well,  never  were  children  in 
better  order,  never  were  children  better  disposed  to  piety,  or  in  more 
subjection  to  their  parents,  till  that  fatal  dispersion  of  them,  after  the 
fire,  into  several  families.  In  those  they  were  left  at  full  liberty  to 
converse  with  servants,  which  before  they  had  always  been  restrained 
from ;  and  to  run  abroad  to  play  with  any  children,  good  or  bad. 
They  soon  learned  to  neglect  a  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and 
got  knowledge  of  several  songs  and  bad  things,  which  before  they  had 
no  notion  of.  That  civil  behavior,  which  made  them  admired  when 
at  home  by  all  who  saw  them,  was  in  great  measure  lost ;  and  a 
clownish  accent  and  many  rude  ways  were  learned,  which  were  not 
reformed  without  some  difficulty. 

"  When  the  house  was  rebuilt,  and  the  children  all  brought  home, 
we  entered  upon  a  strict  reform  ;  and  then  was  begun  the  custom  of 
singing  psalms  at  beginning  and  leaving  school,  morning  and  evening. 
That  also  of  a  general  retirement  at  five  o'clock  was  entered  upon, 
when  the  oldest  took  the  youngest  that  could  speak,  and  the  second 
the  next,  to  whom  they  read  the  Psalms  for  the  day,  and  a  chapter  in 
the  New  Testament ;  as  in  the  morning  they  were  directed  to  read 
the  Psalms,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Old ;  after  which  they  went  to  their 
private  prayers,  before  they  got  their  breakfast,  or  came  into  the 
family. 

"  There  were  several  by-laws  observed  among  us.  I  mention  them 
here,  because  I  think  them  useful. 

"1.  It  has  been  observed  that  cowardice  and  fear  of  punishment 
often  lead  children  into  lying,  till  they  get  a  custom  of  it  which  they 
can  not  leave.  To  prevent  this,  a  law  was  made  that  whoever  was 
charged  with  a  fault  of  which  they  were  guilty,  if  they  would  ingen- 
uously confess  it,  and  promise  to  amend,  they  should  not  be  beaten. 
This  rule  prevented  a  great  deal  of  lying ;  and  would  have  done  more 
if  one  in  the  family  would  have  obeyed  it.  But  he  could  not  be  per- 
vailed  on,  and  therefore  was  often  imposed  upon  by  false  colors  and 
equivocations,  which  none  would  have  used  but  one,  had  they  been 
kindly  dealt  with  ;  and  some  in  spite  of  all  would  always  speak  truth 
plainly. 

*'  2.  That  no  simple  action,  as  lying,  pilfering  at  church  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  disobedience,  quarreling,  &c.,  should  ever  pass  unpun- 
ished. 

"  3.     That  no  child  should  ever  be  chid  or  beat  twice  for  the  same 
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fault,  and  that,  if  thej  amended,  they  shoald  never  be  upbraided  with 
it  afterward. 

"  4.  That  every  signal  act  of  obedience,  especially  when  it  crossed 
upon  their  own  inclinations,  should  be  always  commended,  and  fre- 
quently rewarded,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 

"  5.  That  if  ever  any  child  performed  an  act  of  obediencf,  or  did 
anything  with  an  intention  to  please,  though  the  performance  was  not 
well,  yet  the  obedience  and  intention  should  be  kindly  accepted,  and 
the  child  with  sweetness  directed  how  to  do  better  for  the  future. 

"  6.  That  propriety  be  inviolably  preserved  ;  and  none  suffered 
to  invade  the  property  of  another  in  th^  smallest  matter,  though  it 
were  not  of  the  value  of  a  farthing,  or  a  pin,  which  they  might  not 
take  from  the  owner  without,  much  less  against,  his  consent.  This 
rule  can  never  be  too  much  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  children,  and 
from  the  want  of  parents  and  governors  doing  it  as  they  ought,  pro- 
ceeds that  shameful  neglect  of  justice  which  we  may  observe  in  the 
world. 

"  7.  That  promises  be  strictly  observed  ;  and  a  gift  once  bestowed, 
and  so  the  right  passed  away  from  the  donor,  be  not  resumed,  but 
left  to  the  disposal  of  him  to  whom  it  was  given,  unless  it  were  con- 
ditional, and  the  condition  of  the  obligation  not  performed. 

"  8.  That  no  girl  be  taught  to  work  till  she  can  read  very  well ; 
and  then  that  she  be  kept  to  her  work  with  the  same  application,  and 
for  the  same  time  that  she  was  held  to  in  reading.  This  rule  also  is 
to  be  much  observed  ;  for  the  putting  children  to  learn  sewing  before 
they  can  read  perfectly,  is  the  very  reason  why  so  few  women  can 
read  fit  to  be  heard,  and  never  to  be  well  understood." 

Mrs.  Wesley's  remark  that  one  of  her  children  "  could  read 
better  in  a  quarter  of  a  year  than  most  women  do  in  a  life  time," 
will  be  explained  and  freed  from  any  seeming  exaggeration,  by 
her  account  of  the  method  which  she  pursued  with  them. 

"None  of  the  children  were  taught  to  read  till  five  years  old,  ex- 
cept one,  in  whose  case  I  was  overruled,  and  she  was  more  years  in 
learning  than  the  rest  had  been  months.  The  way  of  teaching  was 
this  :  the  day  before  a  child  began  to  learn,  the  house  was  set  in  or- 
der, every  one's  work  appointed  them,  and  a  charge  given  that  none 
should  come  into  the  room  from  nine  to  twelve,  or  from  two  to  five, 
which  were  our  school  hours.  One  day  was  allowed  the  child  where- 
in to  learn  its  letters  ;  and  each  of  them  did  in  that  time  know  all  its 
letters  great  and  small,  except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who  were  a  day  and 
a  half  before  they  knew  them  perfectly,  for  which  I  then  thought  them 
very  dull ;  Samuel,  who  was  the  first  child  I  ever  taught,  learned  the 
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alphabet  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  five  years  old  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  the  next  day  he  began  to  learn  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the 
letters,  began  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  was  taught  to  spell 
the  first  verse,  then  to  read  it  over  and  over,  till  he  could  read  it  OfP» 
hand  without  any  hesitation  ;  and  so  on  to  the  second,  &c.,  till  he  took 
ten  verses  for  a  lesson,  which  he  quickly  did.  Easter  fell  low  that 
year,  and  at  Whitsuntide  he  could  read  a  chapter  very  well." 

Whether  Mrs.  Wesley's  remarkable  firmness  and  perseverance 
called  forth  such  corresponding  endeavors  on  the  part  of  her  pu- 
pils as  few  teachers  could  excite,  the  reader  must  judge.  "  I 
wonder  at  your  patience,*'  said  her  husband  on  one  occasion, 
"  you  have  told  that  child  twenty  times  over  that  same  thing.*^ 
"  Had  I  satisfied  myself  by  mentioning  the  matter  only  nineteen 
times,"  replied  Mrs.  Wesley,  "  I  should  have  lost  my  labor. 
You  see  it  was  the  twentieth  time  that  crowned  the  whole." 
But  we  have  long  been  convinced  that  by  the  system  commonly 
in  use,  of  spelling  long  lines  of  syllables  and  words  without  any 
associated  meaning,  and  short  sentences  that  have  no  interest  or 
completeness,  the  task  of  learning  to  read  is  made  unnecessarily 
tedious  and  complicated.  In  a  case  which  fell  under  the  writer's 
observation,  a  child  learned  to  read  well  at  four  years  old,  with- 
out ever  having  used  a  spelling  book,  or  being  able  to  repeat 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  order.  To  that  child,  though  by 
no  means  precocious,  learning  to  read  was  not  a  task  but  a  plea- 
sure; words  became  at  once  associated  with  ideas,  in  such  a 
manner  that  forgetfulness  of  either  was  almost  impossible.  It 
is  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  while  so  much  pains  is  taken 
for  improvement  in  educational  matters,  this,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all,  should  remain  practically  at  a  stand-still. 

Without  the  strictest  attention  to  order  and  system,  Mrs. 
Wesley  could  not  have  given  so  much  time  either  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children,  or  to  her  own  private  religious  duties.  In 
the  letter  we  have  quoted,  mention  is  made  of  a  general  retire- 
ment at  five  o'clock.  This  Mrs.  Wesley  uniformly  observed,  as 
well  as  another  hour  in  the  morning ;  and  occasionally  had  also 
a  short  interval  of  devotion  at  noon.  W^hen  yet  a  young  girl 
she  had  resolved  "  never  to  spend  more  time  in  any  matter  of 
mere  recreation  in  one  day,  than  was  spent  in  private  religious 
duties,"  and  she  remarks  for  her  own  incitement  to  regularity  : 
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**  If  visitors,  business,  or  other  accident  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  reading,  working,  or  singing  psalms  at  the  appointed  times, 
jou  will  find  such  impediments  multiplied  upon  you,  till  at  last 
all  order  and  devotion  will  be  lost."  How  well  Mrs.  Wesley 
succeeded  in  redeeming  the  time  she  had  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes,  the  following  extract  from  her  journal  will  show  : 

'^  It  is  DOW  about  nine  years  since  you  more  solemnly  devoted  your* 
self  to  His  will,  and  since  you  resolved  to  spend  at  least  one  hour 
morning  and  evening  in  private  duty,  which  resolution  you  have  pe- 
remptorily adhered  to.  And  though  by  sickness,  and  sometimes  un- 
avoidable business,  you  have  occasionally  contracted  your  devotions, 
yet  your  conscience  can  not  accuse  you  of  omitting  them." 

In  these  seasons  of  retirement  Mrs.  Wesley  was  accustomed 
to  spend  a  part  of  her  time  in  writing  down  the  thoughts  which 
occurred  to  her.  Many  of  these  beautiful  expressions  of  her 
piety  have  been  preserved,  of  which  we  can  only  give  one  or 
two : 

"  Though  man  is  born  to  trouble,  yet  I  believe  there  is  scarce 
a  man  to  be  found  upon  earth,  that,  take  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  hath  not  more  mercies  than  afflictions  and  more  pleasure  than 
pain.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  so  in  my  case.  I  have  many  years  suf- 
fered much  pain,  and  great  bodily  infirmities ;  but  I  have  likewise 
enjoyed  great  intervals  of  rest  and  ease.  And  those  very  sulFerings 
have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  been  of  excellent  use,  and  proved  the 
most  proper  means  of  reclaiming  me  from  a  vain  and  sinful  conver- 
sation, insomuch  that  I  can  not  say,  I  had  better  have  been  without 
this  affliction,  this  disease,  this  loss,  want,  contempt,  reproach.  All 
my  sufferings,  by  the  admirable  management  of  omnipotent  goodness, 
have  contributed  to  promote  my  spiritual  and  eternal  good.  And 
if  I  have  not  reaped  that  advantage  by  them  which  I  might  have  done, 
it  is  merely  owiug  to  the  perverseness  of  my  own  will,  and  frequent  lap- 
ses into  present  things,  and  unfaithfulness  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God ; 
who,  notwithstanding  all  my  prevarications,  all  the  stupid  opposition 
I  have  made,  has  never  totally  abandoned  me.  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
O,  Lord!" 

^'  If  to  esteem  and  have  the  highest  reverence  for  Thee  ;  if 
constantly  and  sincerely  to  acknowledge  Thee  the  supreme,  the 
only  desirable  good,  be  to  love  Thee ;  I  do  love  Thee  I 

*'  If  comparatively  to  despise  and  undervalue  all  the  world  con- 
tains, which  is  esteemed  great,  fair,  or  good  ;  if  earnestly  and  con- 
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stantly  to  desire  Thee,  Thy  favor,  Thy  acceptance,  Thyself,  rather 
than  any  or  all  things  Thou  hast  created,  be  to  love  Thee  ;  I  do  love 
Thee! 

"If  to  rejoice  in  Thy  essential  majesty  and  glory ;  if  to  feel  a  vi- 
tal joy  overspread  and  cheer  the  heart  at  each  perception  of  Thy  bless- 
edness, at  every  thought  that  Thou  art  God,  and  that  all  things  are 
in  Thy  power ;  that  there  is  none  superior  or  equal  to  Thee  ;  be  to 
love  Thee  ;  I  do  love  Thee  !" 

Mrs.  Wesley  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  with  one  of  her  chil- 
dren every  evening  at  bed  time  upon  some  point  of  personal  re- 
ligion. Each  child  had  its  opportunity  thus  to  pour  out  to  its 
mother  all  the  doubts  and  perplexities  and  hopes  which  might 
arise,  and  that  the  effect  was  most  beneficial  and  permanent  is 
evident.  She  seems  to  have  been  specially  concerned  for  her  son 
John  who  had  been  wonderfully  rescued  from  the  flames.  He 
was  at  this  time  six  years  old.  The  fire  occurred  at  night,  and 
in  the  confusion  he  was  left  behind.  •  He  was  awakened  by  the 
roaring  of  tlie  fire,  and  climbing  on  a  chest  near  the  window 
was  seen  from  the  yard,  and  one  man  standing  on  the  shoulders 
of  another  snatched  him  from  death  only  a  moment  before  the 
roof  fell  in.  Mrs.  Wesley  makes  the  following  entry  in  her  dia- 
ry in  reference  to  him :  **  I  do  intend  to  be  more  particularly 
careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child,  whom  thou  hast  so  mercifully 
provided  for,  than  I  have  been,  that  I  may  endeavor  to  instil  in- 
to his  mind  the  principles  of  thy  true  religion  and  virtue.  Lord, 
give  me  grace  to  do  it  sincerely  and  prudently ;  and  bless  my  at- 
tempts with  good  success  T*  Nearly  twenty  years  after,  tlus  same 
son  wrote  to  her :  "  If  you  can  spare  me  only  that  little  part  of 
Thursday  evening  which  you  formerly  bestowed  upon  me  in  an- 
other manner,  I  doubt  not  if  would  be  as  useful  now  for  correct- 
ing my  heart  as  it  was  then  for  forming  my  judgment."  When 
she  was  separated  from  her  children,  her  loving  anxiety  led  her 
to  write  them  often  upon  these  matters,  and  there  is  still  extant 
a  treatise,  in  epistolary  form,  upon  the  Apostle's  Creed,  which 
she  sent  to  her  daughter  Susan,  who,  after  the  fire  at  Epworth, 
went  to  live  for  a  time  with  an  uncle  at  a  distance.  Her  clear- 
ness in  stating  and  aptness  m  explaining  her  doctrinal  views  are 
admirable ;  her  style  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  best 
writers  of  her  day ;  and  when  we  remember  amid  what  distrao- 
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tions  she  must  often  have  written,  and  the  multiplicity  of  world- 
ly cares  which  solicited  her  thoughts,  we  can  only  account  for 
her  serenity  and  collectedness  by  admitting  that  her  soul  was 
*'  fixed  on  God,"  and  that  she  had  been  able  to  keep  that  noble 
but  difficult  saying  of  ^  Kempis  : 

'^  Endeavor  in  every  place,  and  in  every  external  employment  and 
action,  to  be  inwardly  free  and  master  of  thyself;  that  the  business 
and  events  of  life,  instead  of  ruling  over  thy  spirit,  may  be  subject 
to  it.  Of  all  thy  actions  thou  must  be,  not  the  servant  and  slave, 
but  the  absolute  lord  and  governor ;  a  free  and  genuine  Israelite, 
translated  into  the  inheritance  and  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God." 

In  the  introductory  part  of  the  paper  above  referred  to,  Mrs. 
Wesley  thus  states  the  trial  and  fall  of  Adam : 

'^  This  trial  was  suited  to  the  double  or  mixed  nature  of  man ; 
the  beauty,  scent  and  taste  of  the  fruit  was  the  trial  of  their  senses 
or  appetites  ;  and  the  virtue  of  it  being  not  only  good  for  food,  but 
also  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  was  the  trial  of  their  minds ; 
and  by  this  God  made  proof  of  our  first  parents,  to  see  whether  they 
would  deny  their  sensual  appetites,  and  keep  the  body  in  due  subjec- 
tion to  the  mind,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  thereby  dethrone  their  reason,  break  the  covenant  of  their  obedi- 
ence, and  forfeit  the  favor  of  God,  and  eternal  happiness  ;  and  wheth- 
er they  would  humbly  be  content  with  that  measure  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  which  God  thought  best  for  them,  or  boldly  pry 
into  those  things  which  he  had  forbidden  them  to  search  after."  "Thus 
pride  and  sensuality  ruined  our  first  parents,  and  brought  them  and 
their  posterity  into  a  state  of  mortality.  Thus  sin  entered  into  the 
world  and  death  by  sin,  and  thus  was  human  nature  corrupted  at  the 
fountain  ;  and  as  a  corrupt  tree  can  not  bring  forth  good  fruit,  so  of 
consequence  the  children  of  guilty  Adam  must  be  corrupt  and  de- 
praved. Any  one  who  will  make  the  least  reflection  on  his  own  mind, 
may  soon  be  convinced  of  this  great  truth,  that  not  only  the  body  is 
weak  and  infirm,  subject  to  divers  diseases,  liable  to  many  ill  acci- 
dents, and  even  to  death  itself,  but  also  the  superior  powers  of  the 
soul  are  weakened ;  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  '  at  enmity  with  God.' " 

Under  the  article  of  the  Creed,  "  The  Life  Everlasting,"  Mrs. 
Wesley  has  this  fine  passage : 

**  But  we  are  to  understand  by  the  life  everlasting  a  full  and  per- 
fect enjoyment  of  solid,  inexpressible  joy  and  felicity.     The  soul 
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shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  nor  shall  it  be  possible  to  sin  any  more. 
All  its  faculties  shall  be  purified  and  exalted  ;  the  understanding  shall 
be  iiUed  with  the  beatific  vision  of  the  adorable  Trinity ;  shall  be 
illuminated,  enlarged,  and  eternally  employed  and  satisfied  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  sublimest  truths.  Here  we  see  as  in  a  glass  — 
have  dark  and  imperfect  perceptions  of  God ;  but  there  we  shall  be- 
hold Him  as  He  is,  shall  know  as  we  are  known.  Not  that  we  shall 
fully  comprehend  the  divine  na^ture,  as  He  doth  ours  ;  that  is  impos- 
sible, for  He  is  infinite  and  incomprehensible,  and  we,  though  in  heav- 
en, shall  be  finite  still ;  but  our  apprehension  of  His  being  and  per- 
fections shall  be  clear,  just  and  true.  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is ; 
shall  never  be  troubled  with  misapprehensions  and  false  conceptions 
of  Him  more.  Those  dark  and  mysterious  methods  of  Providence, 
which  here  puzzle  aud  confound  the  wisest  heads  to  reconcile  them  with 
His  justice  a  id  goodness,  shall  there  be  unriddled  in  u  moment ;  and 
we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  all  the  evils  which  befall  good  men  in 
this  life  were  the  corrections  of  a  merciful  Father ;  that  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  which  now  seems  so  hot  and  terrible  to  nature,  had  noth- 
ing more  than  a  lambent  fame,  which  was  not  designed  to  consume 
us,  but  only  to  purge  away  our  dross,  to  purify  and  prepare  the  mind 
for  its  abode  among  those  blessed  ones  that  passed  through  the  same 
trials  before  us  into  the  celestial  paradise.  And  we  shall  forever 
adore  and  praise  that  iufinite  power  and  goodness  which  safely  con- 
ducted the  soul  through  the  rough  waves  of  this  tempestuous  ocean  to 

the  calm  haven  of  peace  and  everlasting  tranquility." '^  If 

shame  or  confusion  could  enter  those  blessed  mansions,  how  would 
our  souls  be  ashamed  and  confounded  at  the  review  of  our  im- 
perfect services,  when  we  see  them  crowned  with  such  an  unpropo- 
tionable  reward  I  How  shall  we  blush  to  behold  that  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory,  that  is  conferred  upon  us  for  that  little,  or 
rather  nothing  which  we  have  done  or  suffered  for  our  Lord  !  that 
God  who  gave  us  being,  that  preserved  us,  that  fed  and  clothed  us 
in  our  passage  through  the  world ;  and  what  is  infinitely  more,  that 
gave  his  only  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  has  by  His  grace  purified  and 
conducted  us  safe  to  glory  !  O  blessed  faith  !  mysterious  love  !  how 
shall  we  then  adore  and  praise  what  we  can  not  here  apprehend 
aright !  How  will  love  and  joy  work  in  the  soul  I  But  I  can  not  ex- 
press it,  I  can  not  conceive  it !" 

Mrs.  Wesley's  sons  were  in  the  habit,  in  mature  life,  of  re- 
questing her  opinion  on  any  matter  of  conscience  or  doctrine 
which  troubled  them.     Numerous  replies  to  such  inquiries  are 
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extant,  showing  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  sul^jects  treated,  and  a 
lovely  CfaristiaD  spirit.  Im  one  letter  to  John  Wesley  she 
says: 

^'However  anxious  yon  may  be  in  searching  into  the  nature 
or  in  distinguishing  the  properties  of  the  passions  or  virtues  of  hunuui 
kind,  for  your  own  private  satisfaction,  be  very  cautious  in  giving 
nice  distinctions  in  public  assemblies ;  for  it  does  oot  answer  the  true 
end  of  preaching,  which  is  to  mend  men's  lives,  and  not  to  fill  their 
heads  with  unprofitable  speculations.  And  after  all  that  can  be  said, 
every  affection  of  the  soul  is  better  known  by  experience  than  by  any 
description  which  can  be  given  of  it.  An  honest  man  will  more  easily 
apprehend  what  is  meant  by  being  zealous  for  God  and  against  sin, 
when  he  hears  what  are  the  properties  and  effects  of  true  zeal,  than 
the  most  accurate  definition  of  its  essence/' 

We  must  here  give  a  short  paragraph  which  we  met  with 
many  years  ago,  without  the  author's  name,  and  which  has 
always  seemed  to  us  one  of  tlie  most  oomprehensive  and  useful 
sentences  ever  written.  It  occurs  in  one  of  Mrs.  Wesley's 
letters. 

*'  Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  pleasure ; 
of  the  innocence  or  malignity  of  actions  ?  take  this  rule :  Whatever 
weakens  your  reason,  impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  ob- 
scures your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things ; 
in  short,  whatever  increases  the  authority  of  your  body  over  your 
mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  itself." 

But  Mrs.  Wesley  did  not  confine  her  labors  to  her  own  family. 
In  her  husband's  absence,  which  was  at  times  prolonged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  elected  to  attend  the  London  convocations, 
she  endeavored  to  make  up  to  her  children  for  the  want  of  their 
father's  instructions  on  the  Sabbath,  by  religious  reading,  con- 
versation and  prayer.  Some  neighbors  happening  once  to  be 
present,  and  finding  it  good  to  be  there,  many  who  heard  of 
their  interest  requested  leave  to  attend,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred were  soon  assembled.  Mr.  Wesley's  curate,  who  seems  to 
have  been  but  indifferently  qualified  for  his  place,  became  envi- 
ous of  Mrs.  Wesley's  efforts  to  do  good,  and  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band that  she  had  turned  the  parsonage  into  a  conventide.  The 
rector  immediately  wrote  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  Mrs. 
Wesley's  replies  to  his  objeotions  are  worthy  of  so  energetic  and 
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conscientious  a  spirit.  She  mentions  the  informal  manner  in 
which  the  meetings  originated,  and  regards  the  opportunity  for 
good  thus  given  as  one  which  she  is  under  obligation  to  im- 
prove. 

*'  \  dare  deny  none  that  ask  admittance.  I  never  durst  posi- 
tively presume  to  hope  that  God  would  make  use  of  me  as  an  in- 
strument in  doiDg  good ;  the  furthest  I  durst  go  was,  It  may  be ; 
who  can  tell?  With  God  all  things  are  possible."  "As  for  your 
proposal  of  letting  some  other  person  read.  Alas  !  you  do  not  con- 
sider what  a  people  these 'are.  I  do  not  think  one  man  among  them 
could  read  a  sermon  without  spelling  a  good  part  of  it,  and  how  would 
that  edify  the  rest?** 

She  is,  however,  uncertam  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  woman's 
praying  thus  publicly. 

"  Last  Sunday  I  would  fain  have  dismissed  them  before  prayers ; 
but  they  begged  so  earnestly  to  stay  that  I  durst  not  deay  them." 
"  I  need  not  tell  you  the  consequences,**  she  goes  on,  "  if  you  de- 
termine to  put  an  end  to  our  meeting I  can  now  keep  the 

people  to  the  church,  but  if  it  be  laid  aside  I  doubt  they  will  never  go 
to  hear  him,"  the  curate,  **  more.  But  if  this  be  continued  till  you  re- 
turn, which  will  not  now  be  long,  it  may  please  God  that  their  hearts 
may  be  so  changed  by  that  time,  that  they  may  love  and  delight  in 
His  public  worship,  so  as  never  to  neglect  it  more." 

What  meekness,  yet  what  firm  adherence  to  her  convictions  of 
right  do  these  expressions  manifest.     She  concludes  : 

"  If  you  do,  after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assembly,  do  not  tell 
me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy  my  con- 
science ;  but  send  me  your  positive  command,  in  such  full  and  ex- 
press terms  as  may  absolve  me  from  all  guilt  and  punishment  for 
neglecting  this  opportunity  of  doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall  ap- 
pear before  the  great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  chief  value  of  Mr.  Kirk's  book  appears  to  us  to  be  in  its 
careful  verification  of  dates,  and  discriminating  criticism  of  some 
anecdotes  prejudicial  to  Mr.  Wesley,  which  have  been  repeated 
unhesitatingly  by  former  biographers  of  the  family.  That  he 
was  naturally  harsh  and  irascible,  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute, 
but  that  he  was  indifferent  to  his  family,  or  unkind  to  his  wife,  is 
proved  to  be  unsubstantiated.     The  oft  told  story  of  his  leavbg 
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home  for  a  year,  because  Mrs.  Wesley  would  not  join  m  the 
prayer  for  the  king  (William  of  Orange) ,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Kirk,  by  a  comparison  of  dates  and  occurrences,  to  be  at  least 
exceedingly  improbable,  and  the  charge  of  incurring  needless  ex- 
pense in  attexiding  convocations  is  disposed  of  reasonably  enough, 
by  instancing  the  importance  of  the  occasions  which  called  him 
from  home.     Mr.  Kirk  very  pertinently  remarks : 

''  Were  oar  censure  to  fall  anywhere,  it  would  be  upon  the  system 
which  requires  a  poor  parish  priest  to  pay  his  own  expenses  while  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  a  public  appointment,  rather  than  upon  the 
man  who  made  heavy  personal  sacrifices  to  discharge  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  important  duty  to  his  church,  at  the  request  of  his  breth- 
ren. 

Which  sentence  may  not  be  without  suggestiveness  in  this 
country  at  present. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  as  to  these  family  matters, 
it  is  certain  that  Mrs.  Wesley  was  devotedly  attached  to  her  hus- 
band. And  what  was  unlovely  in  his  character  seems  to  have 
softened  as  he  drew  near  the  close  of  life.  His  death,  in  1735, 
was  joyful  and  even  triumphant.  Mrs.  Wesley  survived  him 
seven  years.  Being  obliged  to  quit  the  Epworth  home,  she 
passed  her  time  in  the  families  of  her  children.  Her  trials  were 
not  yet  over.  Her  sons,  John  and  Charles,  went  on  their  mis- 
sion to  Georgia,  and  returned  disheartened  and  broken  in  health. 
John  Wesley  had  felt  much  reluctance  to  go  to  Georgia  on  ac- 
count of  leaving  his  mother  so  soon  after  his  Other's  decease. 
Having  laid  the  case  before  her,  however,  she  declares  herself 
in  favor  of  his  going.  <<  Had  I  twenty  sons,"  she  said  to  him, 
"  I  should  rejoice  that  they  were  all  so  employed,  though  I 
should  never  see  them  more."  Her  eldest,  Samuel,  "son  Wes- 
ley "  as  she  always  called  him,  who  had  been  her  special  com- 
fort and  support,  died  suddenly  in  1739.  In  1741,  her  daughter 
Kezzy,  who  had  always  been  of  a  feeble  constitution,  passed 
away.  And  her  daughters  who  survived  were  not  in  happy  or 
prosperous  circumstances.  Women  of  much  talent,  sensitive- 
ness and  refinement,  some  of  them  were  married  unfortunately ; 
and  to  at  least  one  of  them,  death  was  a  long  looked  for  and 
most  welcome  release. 

Mrs.  Wesley  spent  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  her  life  with 
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John  Wesley  at  the  ^  Foundry  "  in  Moorfielcby  an  old  building 
which  he  had  purchased  and  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling-house  and 
place  of  worshif).  Here  she  had  many  peaceftil  hours,  and  sank 
gently  and  without  violent  disease,  to  her  repose,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  three.  Six  children  stood  around  her  death-bed  and 
fiilfilled  her  last  request :  **  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released, 
sing  a  psalm  of  praise  to  God  I" 


ARTICLE  Vn. 
SHORT    SERMONS. 


**  O  that  there  were  rach  a  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me, 
and  keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them» 
and  with  their  children  forever/^ — Deut.  y.  29. 

God  has  long  had  a  beloved  people  in  Egypt.  But  he  can  not 
there  give  them  a  code  of  laws  and  order  of  life,  that  would  be  prao* 
ticable.  Therefore,  with  great  power  and  signs,  he  brings  them  out 
of  Egypt ;  and  now  they  are  at  Sinai,  three  months  on  their  way  to 
the  promised  land.  Valley  and  hill,  plain  and  ravine  about  Sinai 
are  covered  with  them,  while  the  Law  is  given,  the  Great  Law, 
moral,  ceremonial,  social,  private  and  international. 

It  is  a  sublime  sight ;  one  blood,  one  religion,  one  destiny,  under 
one  €rod.  This  was  a  time  for  God  to  reveal  himself,  and  make  a 
declaration  of  his  own  feelingR,  as  well  as  his  law  for  this  people. 
This  he  now  does  in  four  particulars  as  set  forth  in  the  text. 

1.  The  intense  compassion  of  God  is  declared. 

We  recall  the  circumstances.  The  soenery  is  rough,  wild  and 
frowning,  and  the  mountain  is  smoking  and  burning  and  trembling. 
God  is  there  in  all  his  majesty  and  glory.  Yet  his  overmastering 
desire  in  it  all -is  :  "  That  it  may  be  well  with  them."  The  words 
are  iuU  of  sympathy,  tenderness  and  anxiety.  Amid  all  those  awful 
surroundings,  there  is  the  loving  heart  of  a  Heavenly  Father. 

2.  Infinite  benevolence  takes  the  form  of  Law,  for  its  best  form 
and  exercise. 

It  is  a  human  notion,  and  a  human  weakness,  too,  to  let  those  we 
love  have  their  own  way.  Some  parents,  and  all  non-resistants  and 
anti-prison  men,  have  this.  But  not  so  the  divine  love  :  ''  Keep  my 
commandments,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them."  Our  sinfulness, 
weakness,  ignorance,  as  well  as  desires  for  happiness,  imperatively 
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demand  a  divine  law.  The  highest  human  proBperity  runs  on  the 
most  carefully  drawn  lines.  The  noblest  benevolence,  and  purest 
philanthropy  call  for  the  most  careful  legislation.  And  so  Sinai  as 
truly  shows  the  love  of  God  as  Calvary. 

8.  God  shows  that  his  desire  for  human  happiness  can  be  gratis 
fied,  only  through  man's  free  and  cooperative   consent. 

'^O  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them."  No  almighty,  invincible 
force  compels  men  to  virtue,  safety  and  happiness.  All  the  means  of 
grace  assume  our  freedom.  ''  He  gave  them  their  request ;  but  sent 
leanness  into  their  soul."      '^  Their  feet  shall  slide  in  due  time." 

4.  The  well-being  of  children  is  wrapped  up  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parents. 

'^  Keep  all  my  commandments  •  •  .  that  it  might  be  well  .  •  • 
with  their  children." 

Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  and  many  children  are 
beloved  of  God  ^'  for  the  fathers'  sakes."  Achan,  Timothy,  and  tho 
drunkard's  child,  show  that  there  b  a  law  of  moral  as  well  as  physi- 
cal inheritance. 

And  so  we  see : 

1.  That  views  of  God  and  his  Law,  as  unfeeling  and  stem,  are 
unjust  views. 

2.  God  has  peculiar  tenderness  for  sinful  men,  and  his  law  is  the 
evidence  and  channel  of  it. 

3.  Men  destroy  themselves  despite  the  compassion  and  endeavors 
of  God. 


"  For  we  know,  that  if  oar  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." — 2  Cor,  v.  1. 

"  Thb  earthly  house"  is  evidently  the  human  body ;  the  "  dissolu- 
tion "  is  death ;  the  ^^  building  of  God,"  '^  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  is 
the  immortal  and  glorious  body  of  the  believer.  When  St.  Paul 
says  he  ^^  knows  "  that  such  a  blessed  change  and  state  await  him, 
he  expresses  pei*fect  confidence,  assurance,  of  his  salvation. 

Then  others  may  have  this  assurance,  and  many  do,  as  :  (a)  The 
devout,  godly  man.  (b)  The  dying  Christian  often,  (c)  The  mere 
moralist,  who  is  "  alive  without  the  law."  (d)  The  believer  in 
universal  salvation,     (e)  The  unthinking  man  of  no  religion. 

Then  we  must  discriminate  between  a  true  and  false  assurance. 
The  accompaniments  of  St.  Paul's  assurance  will  enable  us  to  do 
this,  as  shown  in  the  context. 

1.  Trials  sanctified  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  iv.  17.     In  separating  him 
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from  sin ;  in  leading  him  to  lean  on  God ;  and  in  drawing  off  from 
the  world  and  turning  his  thoughts  on  heaven. 

2.  He  viewed  his  trials  in  the  light  of  eternity,  as  trifling  and  for 
the  moment,    iv.  18. 

3.  He  felt  the  burden  of  life,  and  yet  he  desired  more  to  be  in 
heaven  than  to  be  rid  of  this  burden,     v.  4. 

4.  He  was  always  in  a  cheerful  mood.  v.  6.  ''  Always  confi- 
dent."    "  We  are  always  of  goud  cheere."   Tyndal. 

5.  He  had  a  steady  anticipation  of  the  Great  'Judgment,  v.  10 ; 
and  yet  he  preferred  to  die.     v.  8. 

6.  He  owned  the  grace  of  God,  as  sovereign  and  supreme  in  his 
preparation,     v.  5. 

7.  He  was  constantly  growing  in  holiness,     iv.  16. 

8.  He  showed  a  constant  and  intense  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners,    v.  11. 

9.  St.  Paul  was  always  striving  to  make  his  acceptance  of  God 
sure.    V.  9. 

He,  who  has  these  marks  of  the  heirship  of  Christ,  may  have  the 
apostle's  confidence  of  salvation.  This  is  quite  different  from  a 
wiUingness  to  die,  because  of  suffering,  or  of  disgust  of  the  world, 
or  of  false  views  in  religion,  or  of  ignorance,  or  of  indifference. 
We  have  great  reason  to  fear  that  much  of  the  resignation  shown  at 
death,  and  of  the  quiet  expectation  of  heaven,  lacks  the  Pauline 
accompaniments  that  surround  our  text. 


AETICLE    Vni. 
LITERARY   NOTICES. 


1. — Thoughts  on  the  Future  CivU  Policy  of  America,  By  Johk 
William  Dbapeb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  &c.,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  «325.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1865. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  question  that  Professor  Draper  classes 
with  the  Bucklean  school  of  philosophers.  If  his  elaborate  work,  on 
the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,  left  this  in  any  doubt,  the 
present  volume  will  remove  it.  This  may  subject  him  to  an  unfa- 
vorable pre-judgment  by  some  readers,  and  to  a  more  searching  ex- 
amination than  he  might  otherwise  encounter.  To  the  latter  he  can 
have  no  objection ;  to  the  first  he  probably  by  this  time  is  getting 
accustomed.     Much  as  we  differ  from  the  main  drift  of  the  Buck- 
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lean  prineiples  and  hTpotheses,  we  find  a  large  amount  of  truth  in 
these  writers,  and  a  vigor,  if  not  uni versed  thoroughness,  in  their 
pages,  which  is  stimulating.  Dr.  Draper  is  one  of-the  most  eloquent 
of  these.  He  never  fails  to  carry  the  reader  inquisitively  to  his 
closing  paragraph.  He  is  too  nervous  ever  to  be  dull.  Where 
he  touches  on  theological  and  religious  points,  we  observe  a  studied 
caution  not  to  give  umbrage  to  Christian  believers  of  the  more  an- 
tique kind.  He  is  deferential  to  opinions  which  he  evidently 
repudiates,  as  well  he  may  be  when  he  remembers  who  hold  and 
have  held  them.  But  he  is  nevertheless  very  authoritative  in  his  own 
way,  and  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  establishes  or  effaces  the  gravest 
positions,  as  if  an  authorized  autocrat  in  the  realm  of  ideas.  In  this 
sense,  at  least,  we  should  call  him  superlatively  a  Positivist. 

Taking  his  stand  at  the  present  triumphant  emergence  of  our  na- 
tion from  civil  war,  the  author  addresses  himself  to  the  interesting 
task  of  charting  out  our  future,  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  As- 
serting the  universality  and  constancy  of  natural  law,  he  analyses 
our  material  conditions — topography,  climate,  populations,  etcetera, 
and  thence  arrives  at  our  duties  and  destiny ;  the  last  as  brilliant  as 
the  former  are  weighty  and  urgent.  We  have  the  same  fulness  of 
information,  and  lavish  use  of  illustration  from  historic  and  general 
sources,which  marked  his  former  inquiry.  There  is  something  almost 
bewitching  in  these  rapid  generalizations  and  free  pictorial  effects  on 
such  world-wide  stretches  of  canvass.  Thus :  "  The  absence  of  sum- 
mer is  the  absence  of  taste  and  genius ;  where  there  is  no  winter,  loy- 
alty is  unknown."  The  very  terms,  however,  of  this  statement  ex- 
clude it  from  the  temperate  zones ;  and  if  the  author  means  the  torrid 
and  frigid  zones  for  his  contrast,  that  would  leave  little  point  to 
his  antithesis,  as  their  populations  are  hardly  reckoned  in  questions 
of  this  character.  This  is  better — that  ''  a  nation  lying  east  and 
west  will  generally  have  less  discordant  interests  than  one  the  range 
of  which  is  north  and  south."  As  ours  ranges  both  ways,  we  evi- 
dently shall  have  need  enough  for  all  our  wisdom  and  patience. 

Climate  and  the  stationary  or  migratory  habits  of  a  people,  are 
chief  forces  in  determining  their  character  and  fate.  These  have 
given  to  Europe  the  philosophical,  to  Asia  the  religious  tendency ; 
pp.  68 — 72.  Great  mobility  and  much  travel  are  eminently  health- 
ful to  a  nation :  hence,  government  should  encourage  railKiray  com- 
munication to  the  widest  extent,  and  avoid  the  stagnation  which  was 
one  prime  evil  at  the  South  ;  nor  allow  any  section  to  infiict  a  ham- 
per on  travel,  by  taking  advantage  of  its  geographical  position.  A 
commuaity  can  not  perpetrate  this  act  (s^ys  Prof.  D.),  fit  only  for 
an  Arab  sheikh,  without  becoming  politically  debauched  and  demor- 
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alized.     With  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  onr  eye,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  deduction  is  correct. 

The  writer  insists  on  the  strict  action  of  physiological  laws 
and  facts  in  deciding  the  national  status.  The  nation  is  as  are  its 
individuals ;  these  are  as  their  physical  conditions.  <^  The  body  of 
mAn  can  not  resist  external  influences.  It  is  helplessly  modified  by 
heat  and  cold,  dryness,  moisture ;  that  is,  by  climate."  p.  77.  Phys- 
ical law  is  inexorable,  though  it  does  not  destroy  human  freedom. 
So  our  author.  What  then  can  save  our  nationality  from  **  these 
climate  difi^rences  which,  if  unchecked,  must  transmute  us  into  dif- 
ferent nations?"  Two  words  contain  the  answer — '^Education  and 
Inter-communication ." 

We  might  challenge  the  application,  to  such  a  degree,  of  the 
physiological  lurgument  to  associated  human  life.  It  is  a  favorite 
Hue  of  reasoning  with  Dr.  Draper,  and  he  presses  it  to  its  utmost 
limit.  But  the  very  fact  of  sociltl  organization  introduces  elements 
which  greatly  modify  the  individual  conditions  and  influence  of 
men,  blending  millions  of  diverse  personalities  into  a  common  na- 
tionality which  is  not  so  much  a  numerical  aggregation  of  the  con- 
stituent units,  as  a  composition  of  them  into  a  new  entity.  The 
combining  process  really  gives  to  the  result  qualities  and  powers 
which  were  in  none  of  the  isolated  factors.  Passing  this,  we  must 
briefly  note  another  aspect  of  these  speculations. 

Guardedly  as  this  inquiry  is  conducted,  it  is  obvious  that  our  au- 
thor's doctrine  of  the  fixedness  of  physical  laws  carries  him  to  the 
side  of  naturalism  as  opposed  to  supematuralism.  So  stereotyped 
is  the  necessary  sequence  of  every  thing  from  the  beginning,  that  he 
finds  no  room  for  interference  or  modification  ah  «t4pra,  in  any  emer- 
gency. We  accept  the  general  statement  of  the  uniformity  of  na- 
ture. Dr.  Draper  concedes  that  this  does  not  infiinge  human 
liberty.  He  holds  tliat  men  should  intelligently  control  and  adapt 
natural  forces,  by  a  continually  advancing  knowledge.  Why  may  not 
God  have  done  this,  miraculously  as  it  seems  to  us,  but,  as  he  sees  it, 
only  on  a  scale  of  higher  and  perfectly  normal  harmony?  This, 
however,  savors  of  fetichism,  we  are  reminded.  Astronomy,  chem- 
istry, meteorology,  and  other  natural  sciences  have  at  length  worked 
themselves  free  of  the  supernatural,  that  is,  mystic  nimbus  which 
ignorance  had  shed  around  them :  all  science,  spiritual  included, 
must  do  the  same  —  this  is  the  plain  demand  of  the  argument.  Con- 
sistently with  its  demand,  a  disparaging  criticism  is  passed  upon  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  is  brief  and  not  profound.  The  magian- 
ism  of  the  East  would  appear  to  have  supplied  the  Jews  with  most 
of  their  religious  ideas,  true  and  false  alike ;  p.  201.    Moses  and  his 
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successors  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  until  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  when  this  dogma  was  imported  from  Persia ; 
p.  202.  More  remarkable  still,  the  expectation  of  a  Messiah  had 
the  same  origin.  '^  It  was  in  the  uncertainties  and  sufferings  of 
these  events,  when  they  hung  their  harps  on  the  willows  and  wept 
when  they  remembered  Zion,  that  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  £rst 
arose ;  and  in  the  greater  calamities  of  after  ages,  this,  which  in 
the  first  instance  was  no  more  than  a  wished-for  political  event, 
became  a  fixed  religious  expectation."  p.  207.  Here,  of  course,  is 
an  entire  ignoring  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  testimony 
on  these  topics.  To  screen  himself,  the  author  would  revive  the 
apocryphal  tale,  in  Esdras,  of  the  burning  of  the  sacred  Jewish 
books,  and  their  recompositiou  with  editorial  embellishments,  by 
the  scribe,  Ezra,  B.  C.  458,  or  near  the  time  of  the  Greek  Themis- 
tocles. 

But,  not  to>open  here  the  general  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  how  does  this  Persian  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Messianic 
hope  agree  with  Christ's  own  saying  to  the  Jews:  ''Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad." 
John  xviii.  56. 

Another  outcrop  of  the  same  philosophy  is  on  page  224,  where  we 
are  told  that  the  fact  of  sufficient  water  on  the  globe  to  cover  the 
tops  of  its  mountains,  is  impossible,  because  ''  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial substance  on  the  globe  has  never  diminished :  it  is  the  same 
now  as  it  was  in  the  beginning'' — ^no  more,  no  less.  So  disappear 
the  Deluge  and  its  consequents. 

We. find  no  fault  with  the  Professor  for  maintaining  his  own  views 
on  these  important  subjects ;  we  thank  him  for  the  uniform  courtesy 
of  his  discussion.  But  he  is  by  no  means  so  much  at  home  in  bibli- 
cism  as  he  is  in  physics.  He  also  states  altogether  too  strongly  the 
aversion  of  theologians  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  age. 
We  unhesitatingly  assert  that  this  aversion  amounts  to  almost  noth- 
ing. The  last  twenty  years  have  well  nigh  dispelled  the  unworthy, 
most  needless  feeling  of  apprehension  and  dislike.  What  there  ever 
was  of  it  resulted  mostly  from  the  arrogance  and  crudity  of  superfi- 
cial advances  into  the  unknown  realms  of  nature.  Now  that  science 
has  become  intelligent  and  self-governed  enough  generally  to  avoid 
mistaking  the  rising  new  moon  for  a  house  afire,  the  clergy  and 
Christian  laity  heartily  rejoice  in  its  progressive  illuminations.  It 
is  a  fiat  anachronism  to  repeat  these  charges  of  hostility  to  sound 
science  on  the  part  of  our  religious  teachers.  Dr.  Draper  should 
correct  his  reckoning  here.  It  were  a  mosf  peurile  and  unchristian 
fear.    It  is  an  every  day  common-place  of  our  pulpits,  that,  as  God 
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is  equally  the  author  of  the  books  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  they 
can  not  conflict,  when  rightly  interpreted.  But  when  a  Colenso  or  a 
Darwin  is  put  forward  as  a  competent  interpreter  of  either,  some  of 
us  beg  leave  to  decline  the  referee.  We  will  even  venture  to  say  to 
Dr.  Draper,  that  his  own  undoubted  scientific  authority  would  be 
much  stronger,  if  his  books  were  not  marred  by  so  much  of  at  least 
apparent  self-contradiction. 

One  might  possibly  wonder  how  all  ^is  breadth  of  discussion 
should  naturally  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  title  of  this  volume. 
The  author  likes  to  travel  on  a  broad  gauge  ;  sometimes  he  would 
seem  to  be  ploughing  along  where  there  is  no  track  at  all  for  his 
locomotive.  We  do  not  however  object  to  the  discursiveness  of  an 
active  and  well  endowed  mind.  It  shows  us  thus  how  various 
questions  are  correlated  with  its  system  of  thought.  Some  will  be 
posed  at  his  undisguised  admiration  of  the  Mohammedan  develop- 
ment (we  do  not  mean  dome»tically,)  and  the  yet  more  novel  satis- 
faction expressed  in  the  Chinese  organization  of  society.  Ye^each 
might  teach  us  something,  without  doubt.  Dr.  Draper  is  sanguine 
that  the  alienation  of  feeling  between  the  Southern  and  Northern 
States  will  soon  pass  by.  He  sees  the  solution  of  the  Negro  question 
in  the  fact  that,  at  the  close  of  the  present  century,  there  will  proba- 
Lly  be  ninety  millions  of  white  inhabitants  in  our  country  to  about 
nine  millions  of  colored  ;  p.  163  :  that  is,  in  the  relative  diminution 
of  the  African,  like  the  Indian,  from  our  land.  His  book,  if  not 
satisfactory  on  many  points,  is  worth  perusal  at  this  juncture 
of  our  affairs.  It  is  the  forecasting  of  a  philosopher  of  nature 
upon  the  problem  of  our  great  future. 

To  us,  its  chief  defect  lies  in  its  lack  of  recognition  of  the  work 
which  a  supernatural  Christianity  must  do  for  this  national  salva- 
tion. If  our  hope  was  nearly  or  mainly  a  naturalistic  and  scientific 
one,  if  the  masses  of  our  population  are  to  be  saved  for  this  life 
only,  by  being  reasoned  into  truth  and  righteousness  through  the 
medium  of  common-sense,  by  which  supreme  tribunal  all  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  material  questions,  we  are  here  assured, 
must  be  adjudicated ;  p.  309  :  with  all  proper  deference  to  these  high 
functionaries  which  have  thus  far  promised  immensely  more  than 
they  have  ever  performed,  we  should  have  small  faith  in  the  coming 
fortunes  of  our  Republic.  Prof.  Draper's  philosophy  affirms  "  that 
Reason  is  the  only,  and  must  be  the  final  judge  :  that  supernatural 
testimony  must  wait  upon  her  decisions,  and  that  faith  is  only  sure 
as  it  is  founded  on  common  sense."  p.  310.  He  thinks  that  tlie 
populace  can  be  brought  to  yield  to  the  laws  of  truth  and  virtue  by 
dint  of  intellectual  training,  as  they  accept  the  solution  of  a  geomet- 
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rical  or  arithmetical  problem ;  p.  308.  Morals,  religion,  theology 
need  go  to  no  other  oracle  than  this  for  the  settlement  of  their  hard 
questions.  We  would  accept  his  rule  for  holy  living  and  a  national 
millennium  but  for  one  very  important  fact  wh)ch  we  wonder  that 
he  does  not  provide  for.  It  is,  that  man  is  a  fallen  soul,  with  an 
impaired  reason,  a  paralyzed  conscience,  a  nature  prone  to  evil  a9 
the  sparks  fly  upwards. 

2. — The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  the 
year  1864 ;  by  Charles  Mbrivale,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Lawford ; 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire.  Cr :  8vo. 
New  York :     D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1865. 

Some  books  exhaust  their  subject ;  others  are  exhausted  by  it. 
This  is  of  neither  of  these  classes.  It  is  far  from  doing  the  first,  for  it 
is  hardly  more  than  a  full  table  of  contents  of  its  theme.  At  the  same 
time  the  author  shows  an  ability  to  fill  up  his  outline,  by  an  ample 
discussion  of  the  topics  lying  along  this  most  interesting  route  of  in- 
quiry. Probably  the  restrictions  of  composing  these  lectures  for  the 
pulpit  was  the  cause  of  his  dismissing  them  so  summarily.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  he  had  not  set  himself  down  to  write  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  the  world-wide  revolution  here  sketched,  after  the  manner  of 
his  ^'  Romans  under  the  Empire,"  instead  of  having  been  set  down, 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Boyle  ^nd,  to  prepare  what  are  neither  ser- 
mons, nor  essays,  nor  historical  chapters,  but  a  kind  of  composite  of 
the  three,  without  the  distinctive  excellences  of  either. 

The  author  needed  free  scope  and  wide  margin  for  this  account  of 
the  change  of  a  world's  religious  faith,  which  had  centuries  for  its 
preparation,  and  took  up  into  its  causes  the  gravest  moral,  social, 
political,  and  even  cosmic  forces.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
reign  of  Constantine  measures  a  period  of  three  hundred  years.  That 
was  the  visible  duration  pf  this  ^^  conversion."  But  much  before  the 
beginning  of  our  era,  the  Roman  State  was  getting  ready  for  a  trans- 
fer of  its  allegiance  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Cross.  The  utter  re- 
ligious infidelity  of  the  nation,  and  the  efieteness  of  the  old  idolatry, 
had  been  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  dead  past,  and  gradual- 
ly opening  the  way  for  a  be'ter  cultus.  It  was  like  the  thawing 
away  of  the  submerged  part  of  an  iceberg  as  it  floats  into  southern 
waters  ;  the  liquefaction  goes  on  silently,  until  by  and  by  the  centre 
of  gravity  changes,  and  over  goes  the  mighty  mass,  making  the  ocean 
boil  like  a  cauldron.  The  overturning  of  the  Pagan  worship  came, 
when  Constantine  changed  the  world's  centre  of  gravitation  by  pro- 
nouncing himself  a  Christian.  But  neither  would  he  have  taken  this 
radical  step,  nor,  if  he  had,  would  the  nation  have  followed  him,  had 
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not  the  preliminary  reqaisites  been  long  maturing,  from  the  capital  to 
the  circumference  of  his  dominions,  which  embraced  the  then  inhabi- 
ted earth. 

Mr.  Merivale  largely  occupies  his  lectures  with  these  preparations. 
They  may  be  generalized  into  a  few  propositions,  as :  the  universal 
absence  of  any  thing,  outside  the  Christian  church,  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a  religion,  and  the  yearning  of  innumerable  souls  for  a 
satisfying  faith  and  worship  — 

"That  wild,  unquenched,  deep-8unken»  old-world  pain": 

the  manifest  comfort  and  triumphant  strength  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  derived  from  their  belief  in  him,  amid  the  most  trying  perse- 
cutions :  the  purity  of  their  characters  so  sublimely  answerable  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  salvation  they  proclaimed :  the  evidence  which  their 
sacred  writings  furnished  of  a  supernatural  origin  and  sanction  :  last 
yet  not  least  in  immediate  efficiency,  *'  the  temporal  success  with 
which  Christianity  was  crowned." 

It  is  obvious  that  in  the  elaboration  of  such  themes,  in  connection 
with  a  collateral  exhibition  of  the  intellectual  and  political  state  of 
the  contemporary  world,  the  highest  literary  and  critical  power  will 
find  a  task  equal  to  its  utmost  grasp.  Mr.  Merivale  has  wrought 
his  material  admirably  in  some  respects.  He  has  given  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  religious  corruptness  and  stagnation  of  the  old  regime, 
into  which  the  Gospel  came  to  breathe  life  and  to  proclaim  immor- 
tality. Into  what  a  hell  did  it  descend  to  preach  to  those  spirits  in 
prison  1  The  lecturer  shows  a  fine  skill,  as  we  might  anticipate,  in 
finding  and  estimating  the  historical  conditions  of  his  subject.  If  he 
£Eiiki  anywhere  in  this  direction,  we  think  it  is  in  not  suffici^itly  ap- 
preciating, or  at  least  setting  forth,  the  effect  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
quests in  Hellenizing  the  eastern  sections  of  the  subsequent  dominion 
of  the  Caesars.  The  Greek  element,  flowing  largely  from  this  source, 
had  more  by  far  to  do  with  Christianizing  that  empire,  than  the  Lat- 
in. It  marvellously  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lord,  by  spreading 
everywhere  the  language  of  the  New  Testamient  and  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  author  has  not  omitted  to  recognize  that  element  of  the 
Roman  culture  which  made  it  the  fountain  of  law  to  the  ancient 
world ;  and  he  has  wrought  out,  with  much  clearness,  the  general 
bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  subsequent  Christian  expansion.  It  had 
on  important  agency  in  this  connection.  So  had  the  Pagan  ethics  of  the 
better  class.  Each  in  its  way,  slave  as  it  was  to  a  heathen  master, 
served  as  the  ^^  pedagogue  *'  to  bring  the  millions  more  or  less  hearti- 
ly into  the  school  of  Christ. 

Giving  all  due  praise  to  the  present  work,  we  can  not  say  that  the 
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grand  inqairy  which  its  title  starts,  is  yet  adequately  answered.  Our 
author  leads  the  way  suggestively  for  some  other  explorer  to  follow. 
We  trust  he  may  not  long  be  delayed ;  and  if  he  shidl  throw  into  his 
pages  somewhat  more  of  the  ardor  of  an  apostolic  sympathy  with  his 
task,  this  will  no  more  than  crown  the  great  memorial  thus  reared  to 
the  honor  of  Christ,  with  its  fitting  halo.       • 

8. — Ftance  and  Englcmd  in  North  America,  A  Series  of  Histor- 
ical Narratives.  By  Fbahcis  Pabxmak,  author  of  *'  History  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  etc.  Part  First.  8vo.  pp.  xxii, 
420.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1865. 

Ik  one  respect  the  times  which  this  book  chronicles  were  like  our 
own :  they  were  full  of  life  —  but  in  what  unlike  manifestations  I 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  our  work-a-day,  utilizing  world  to 
understand  the  enthusiasms,  the  fanaticisms  of  that  waking-up  day- 
break of  Europe.  It  is  easier  to  denude,  in  imagination,  this  conti- 
nent of  its  cities,  railways,  and  the  entire  vestments  of  its  civiliza- 
tion of  two  centuries,  and  to  put  it  back  to  its  virgin  forests,  and 
aboriginal  denizens,  than  to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  men 
who  figure  in  these  pages  as  its  first  invaders  and  despoilers.  Blood- 
hounds and  monks  working  in  the  same  harness  to  save  the  poor 
Indians  from  the  devil ;  "  every  day,  exhortations,  sermons,  prayers, 
in  close  succession,"  mixed  up  with  '^  sharp  controversy  with  the 
minisiers  on  points  of  faith"  as  a  grace  before  meals  to  the  sub 
stantial  courses  of  pitching  captives  into  the  sea  and  variously  har- 
rying the  helpless;  religion  and  rascality  not  hypocritically  but 
most  sincerely  dovetailed  —  about  as  good  a  type  of  it  all  as  any 
thing,  is  old  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailing  up  so  grandly  upon  this  naked 
coast  with  his  first  cargo  of  Guinea  slaves  in  the  good  ship  '^  Jesus," 
delivered  from  wreck  and  all  sea-going  perils,  because,  says  the  log- 
book of  the  voyage,  "  The  Almighty  God  .  .  .  never  sufiereth  his 
Elect  to  perish." 

This  is  a  phase  of  human  nature,  and  a  section  in  the  progress  of 
human  souls  out  of  darkness  into  light,  which  it  will  always  be  use- 
ful to  study.  It  needs  study,  for  there  are  no  metaphysics  or  ethical 
labyrinths  more  abstruse.  The  nearest  self-obfuscation  to  it  which 
we  know  of,  is  that  of  a  Stonewall  Jackson  or  a  Leonidas  Polk — 
very  similar  phenomena  essentially,  with  a  wide  margin  of  excuse 
in  favor  of  the  earlier  samples,  as  they  had  less  means  of  mental  and 
moral  enlightenment.  Here  is  the  Spanish  General  Menendez's  re- 
port of  the  slaughter,  in  cold  blood,  of  two  hundred  shipwrecked 
French  Huguenots  on  the  Florida  coast : 
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"  I  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  themselves  put  to  the 
sword.  It  appeared  to  me  that,  hy  thus  chastizing  them,  God  our  Lord 
and  your  Majesty  were  served;  whereby  in  future  this  evil  sect  will 
leave  us  more  free  to  plant  the  gospel  in  these  parts."    p.  127. 

The  French  and  Spanish  struggles  on  the  more  southern  shores 
of  our  present  Republic,  were  little  better  than  the  death-grapple  of 
gladiators  frenzied  with  national  and  ecclesiastical  hate.  An  equally 
adventurous  class  of  men  were  the  French  who,  with  Champlain  at 
their  head,  somewhat  later  explored  the  more  northern  regions  of 
the  country.  Avoiding  the  mistake  of  the  former,  they  at  once  be- 
gan to  direct  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  and  to  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  natives.  Terrible  privations  and  sufier- 
ings  lay  in  the  path  of  these  enterprises,  demanding  an  almost  more 
than  human  power  of  endurance.  Here  we  have  the  picturesque 
story  of  Acadia,  with  its  couleur  de  rose  toned  down  to  the  more 
sombre  grey  of  prose-reality.  Over  all  this  ground  of  romantic  ex- 
ploit, Mr.  Parkman  ranges  with  an  easy  mastery  of  his  subject.  It 
has  been  with  him  the  study  of  a  life,  and  he  is  thoroughly  at  home 
in  its  chequered  details.  His  style  catches  a  glow,  a  little  too  rubes- 
cent  in  spots,  from  the  barbaric  splendors  and  wealth  of  natural  lux- 
uriance which  he  describes,  as  the  panorama  of  scenery,  travel,  war, 
conquest  and  motley  adventure  unrolls  itself.  All  this  bears  the 
same  relation  to  our  history  which  the  Argonautic  expedition  and 
the  legends  of  the  Troad  bore  to  that  of  the  Greeks ;  only  where 
they  had  mere  tradition  and  myth,  we  have  authentic  chronicles. 
The  story  is  intrinsically  of  great  and  lasting  interest.  But  rela- 
tively to  the  existing  condition  of  our  nation  and  the  world,  it  has  an 
immeasurably  higher  importance.  Divine  providence  did  not  or- 
dain this  land  to  be  a  papal  fief.  A  Protestant  can  never  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  way  in  which  that  result  was  brought  about,  against  all 
probabilities  and  beginnings  to  the  contrary.  Spain  on  the  south, 
and  France  on  the  north,  expended  their  strength  in  vain  to  plant  the 
Bomish  faith  in  what  was  to  be  these  United  States.  The  narrative 
is  full  of  strangest  vicissitude,  and  most  serious  meaning  for  the 
present  citizens  of  this  free  land.  We  have  no  fear  that  what  was 
a  failure  before  the  birth  of  our  government,  will  ever  be  success- 
fully effected.  But  we  know  that  the  hope  is  far  from  being  aban- 
doned ;  indeed  the  claim  of  Popery  to  this  northern  continent  is  now 
set  up  on  the  ground  of  the  very  attempts  at  possession  which  this 
history  relates.  These  pages  may  teach  us  against  what  a  power 
we  must  still  stand  watch  by  day  and  night. 

Mr.  Parkman  is  very  copious  in  his  references  to  authorities.  We 
wonder  at  the  fulness  of  his  studies,  when  he  tells  us  that  his  health 
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and  eyesight  have  been  so  long  and  habitually  impaired  as  to  pre^ 
vent  his  reading  more  than  five  minutes,  at  a  time,  during  much  of 
his  literary  life.  His  work  must 'have  allured  him  by  its  pleasures. 
So  true  is  Cicero's  beautiful  panegyric  of  polite  letters  as  a  solace 
for  human  ills. 

4. — Life  of  Horace  Mann.    By  his  Wife.     8vo,  Boston  :   Walker, 
Fuller  &  Company.     1865. 

Mr.  Mai^m  isanotjier  striking  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
talent,  in  our  civil  and  social  condition,  is  able  to  rise  to  eminence 
through  adverse  circumstances.  Of  poor  parentage,  born  to  work 
with  his  hands  and  kept  very  closely  at  it,  shut  out  iu  all  his  early 
years  from  educational  advantages  except  the  most  meagre  of  the 
common,  he  yet  broke  away  from  apparent  doom  to  obscurity,  and 
made  himself  known  to  Massachusetts  in  his  day.  His  was,  from  the 
first,  and  to  the  last,  a  career  of  labor.  Mr.  Mann  was  no  genius,  no 
pet  of  nature  or  circumstances  or  friends ;  he  was  simply  a  worker. 
And  from  first  to  last  he  struggled  with  adverse  forces.  In  preparing 
for  and  entering  professional  life,  he  gathered  largely  his  own  straw 
and  made  his  own  brick.  When  he  began  to  work  for  the  public, 
and  while  he  so  worked,  he  projected  and  accomplished  much  that 
the  public  did  not  wish  to  have  done  at  the  time,  and  even  yet  some 
wish  no  small  part  of  it  undone.  He  was  such  a  man  as  we  some- 
times find,  more  ahead  of  the  times,  and  outside  of  the  times,  than  a 
man  of  the  times.     So  his  life  work  was  hard. 

He  did  much  towards  founding  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester, 
and  in  advance  of  the  general  wish.  Yet  we  know  not  the  warrant 
for  saying  of  him  in  this  so  much  as  the  memoir  does :  He  ^*  pro- 
jected and  carried  [it]  through  the  House  of  Representatives  with  his 
own  right  %rm."  p.  47.  A  similar  monopoly  of  credit  for  him  in  this 
thing  is  set  forth  in  the  First  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 
Others  had  a  right  arm  in  that  pioneer  work. 

His  own  ecu-ly  and  painful  need  of  a  better  Common  School  Sys- 
tem, together  with  his  love  of  aggressive,  detailed  and  humane  work, 
prepared  him  to  be  the  man  for  the  conspiring  times  of  1835  and  40 
and  onward,  when  that  system  so  needed  and  received  its  reconstruc- 
tion. In  this  labor  Mr.  Mann's  toils  were  herculean.  Official  and 
governmental  neglect  of  the  public  schools,  and  popular  apathy  to- 
ward them,  while  funds,  interest  and  pupils  of  the  better  class  were  de- 
voted very  much  to  private  schools  and  academies — ^these  things  had 
wiU  nigh  destroyed  our  common  school  system.  Mr.  Mann  would 
not  be  discouraged,  denied  or  defeated  in  his  endeavors  to  remodel 
and  elevate  the  system.    There  were  faults  of  experiment,  of  the  times, 
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of  expediency  and  of  ignorance,  that  worked  themselves  in,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  coarse.  Practice  always  adopts  and  then  shuffles  off  many 
theories  of  a  working  man.  We  pardon  them  more  readily  than  the 
traditional  antiquarian  errors  and  blunders  that  men  adopt  and  copy 
without  thinking.  The  one  work  of  Mr.  Mann,  and  his  measure  of 
eminence,  pertain  to  our  common  school  system.  Aside  from  this, 
and  in  his  other  years  and  labors,  he  showed  the  like  industry,  but 
not  results. 

The  spirit  of  the  man  mars  this  book  as  it  did  his  life.  Through 
all,  in  his  journal,  letters,  addresses  and  conversations,  he  shows 
a  sab-acid  and  ranoorons  enmity  to  evangelical  religion.  And 
there  is  a  persistent  frequency  in  this  manifestation.  He  caricatures 
grossly  the  theology  and  religion  of  his  pastor  and  the  Franklin 
church ;  pp.  13 — 17.  The  ministers  and  churches  often  seemed  to  be 
in  his  way,  but  they  were,  singularly,  all  evangelical.  **  Hearing 
common  sermons  gives  my  piety  the  consumption."  p.  74.  But  they 
were  Orthodox  sermons.  We  do  not  object  at  all  to  his  using  his  own 
right  to.  adopt  his  own  religion,  but  that  petulant  iritated  spirit,  with 
its  constant  thrusts,  is  a  shadow  over  the  whole  volume.  We  should 
feel  better  if  we  *  could  think  that  this  hostility  lay  only  against  the 
theology  of  Dr.  Emmons.  Our  fear  is  that  it  lay  against  all  revealed 
religion,  as  authoritative  over  natural  religion.  One  passage  will 
serve  as  a  key  to  our  reference :  '*  Natural  religion  stands  as  preem- 
inent over  revealed  religion,  as  the  deepest  experience  over  the  slight- 
est hearsay."  p.  68.  If  this  be  so  we  must  hereafter  think  far  less  of 
the  moral  heroism  and  theology  of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  when  trying  to 
supplant  a  natural  with  a  revealed  religion.  We  hope  an  admirer  of 
Mr.  Mann  does  him  great  injusti'ce  on  p.  18,  where  he  says  of  him : 
*^  He  aocepted  the  deism  of  Cicero."  But  this  is  a  hope  deferred, 
making  the  heart  sick,  as  we  go  through  the  volume. 

In  the  light  of  the  iraok,  full  and  loving  delineation  of  Mr.  Mann, 
which  his  wife  has  given  in  thie  work,  we  do  not  wonder  that  so 
mudi  anxiety  was  felt  about  his  influence  over  the  children  of  Massa- 
chusetts, through  kis  official  relation  to  them.  Much  of  Mr.  Mann 
we  admire,  and  we  prize  the  Memoir  for  the  record,  and  it  pains  us 
to  record  so  much  dissent  as  we  have.  We  like  some  memoirs  for 
what  we  dislike  in  them,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  There  is  a  pain- 
fully faithful  and  true  delineation  of  features  that  we  do  not  love  to 
contemplate. 

5.  —  Memovre  of  the  lAfe  of  William  Shakespeare.  With  an  Essay 
toward  the  Expression  of  his  Genius,  and  an  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Drama  to  the  Time  of  Shakespeare. 
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By  RiCHAKD  Grant  White.     8vo.    pp.  425.    Boston :  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     1865. 

The  Shakesperian  problem  is  almost  as  puzzling  as  that  of  Junius. 
Not  that  we  believe  in  the  Baconian  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
Shakesperian  plays.  Yet,  with  this  book  before  us,  we  deem  it  not 
impossible  that  the  next  half  dozen  centuries  more  or  less,  may  re- 
duce the  ^'  Swan  of  Avon  "  as  nearly  to  a  myth  as  Homer  seemed 
about  becoming  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  White  has  de* 
voted  perhaps  a  score  of  years  to  investigations  concerning  the  per- 
sonal life  of  his  illustrious  subject,  and  with  next  to  absolutely  no  new 
biographical  results.  He  has  sifled  our  actual  knowledge  of  Shakes- 
peare's history  of  some  apocryphal  traditions,  has  put  into  neatest  or- 
der what  of  personal  narrative  may  finally  be  accepted  as  reliable. 
We  run  through  the  record  and  say  in  wonder :  is  this  all  that  the 
world  is  ever  to  know  of  its  mightiest  literary  magician  ?  And  if  this 
be  all,  was  there  ever  a  William  Shakespeare  ? 

Doubtless  there  was.  Does  he  not  sit,  in  princely  intellectuality, 
among  his  ^^  Friends,"  in  the  Art  Union's  fine  engraving;  and  would 
that  veracious  corporation  cheat  its  patrons  with  a  mere  fancy  print? 
Certainly  such  a  sovereign  must  have  had  friends ;  but  who  they  were, 
or  who  he  was,  who  shall  try  again  to  tell  as,  with  Mr.  White's  small 
handful  of  gleanings  for  his  encouragement? 

What  we  do  know  of  h  im  individually  is  not  altogether  happy.  His 
start  in  life  was  a  faux  pa$  ;  the  bond  of  wedlock  assumed  not  quite 
soon  enough,  was  not  a  silken  yoke ;  his  lA)ndon  career  is  mostly  a 
matter  of  inference  from  slight  premises ;  his  return  to  Stratford  has 
a  more  substantial  character,  and  one  would  hope  gave  birth  to  a 
remnant  of  more  satisfying  experience ;  his  tomb,  in  that  charming 
old  rur^  church,  has  a  soothingly  pathetic  look ;  if  any  one  there 
doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  man  lying  underneath,  it  is  evident  that 
the  gentlemanly  derk  does  not,  who  will  be  happy  for  your  half 
crown  to  help  the  never  ending  ^^restoration*'  of  this  sacred  shrine  of 
all  true  pilgrims. 

Mr.  White  may  contemplate,  with  rare  gratification,  the  results  of 
bis  Shakespearian  labors.  His  edition,  now  completed,  of  these 
dramas  and  other  poems,  is  second  to  no  former  imprint  of  them^ 
from  whosesoever  scholarship  it  may  have  issued.  This  preliminary 
volume  is  a  fit  entrance  to  so  splendid  a  temple.  The  analysis  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  is,  for  the  greater  part,  a  most  commendable 
specimen  of  calm,  lucid,  well-balanced,  self-vindicating  criticism. 
The  critic  respects  himself  and  his  subject  too  much  to  indulge  in  any 
extravagances  of  rhetoric.    There  is  a  judicial  evenness  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  this  iDquiry.  Mr.  White's  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  great 
dramatist's  powers  is  natural.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  is  right 
in  setting  aside  any  theory  of  a  design  in  the  poet  to  teach  any  sys- 
tem of  ethical  or  civil  science,  under  these  disguises.  He  wrote,  as 
the  birds  sing,  because  there  was  music  in  him,  not  because  he  was 
conscious  of  his  mental  supremacy,  or  recognized  any  special  voca^ 
tion  to  educate  his  own  or  a  future  generation.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  persuade  us  that  to  make  money  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  these 
immortal  creations.  Shakespeare  surely  was  not  a  penny-a-liner. 
He  published  no  plays,  and  seems  to  have  regarded  them  cheaply. 
His  contemporaries  were  instructed  and  amused  by  him,  and  left  it 
to  others  yet  to  come  to  discover  that  the  retired  playwright  of  Strat- 
ford was  the  chief  intellectual  man  of  the  modern  age. 

6. — An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy^  and  of 
the  Principal  Philosophical  Questions  Discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.  2  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  330,  354.  Boston  : 
William  V.  Spencer.     1865. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  two  elaborate  articles  on  the  Positive 
Philosophy  of  Augustus  Comte,  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Westminster 
Review^  is  Mr.  Mill's  latest  contribution  to  philosophical  literature. 
His  writings  have  now  all  been  republished  in  this  country,  and  his 
opinions  are  rapidly  passing  into  current  thought.  These  latest  vol- 
umes exhibit  him  in  a  new  and  higher  department  of  thought  than 
he  has  heretofore  attempted,  and  demand  careful  examination.  But 
to  thoroughly  do  this  they  must  not  only  be  compared  with  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton's  writings,  but  with  the  earlier  works  of  Mr.  Mill  himself; 
for  Mr.  Mill  has  regularly  advanced  from  a  certain  base  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  points  of  philosophy ;  and  this  base  or  postulate 
was  laid  down  in  his  earliest  work.  We  hope  to  be  able,  in  ^r  next 
number,  to  enter  into  this  examination,  considering  the  entire  works 
of  the  author,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain  their  value. 

We  can  only  add  here  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  issued  these  volumes 
in  the  same  elegant  style  in  which  he  published  the  "  Dissertations 
and  Discussions"  a  year  ago.  They  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
library,  as  the  general  philosophical  writings  of  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  liberal  thinkers  of  our  age. 

7. — Speeches  of  Andrew  Johnson^  President  of  the  United  States. 
With  a  Biographical  Introduction,  by  Frank  Moore.  12mo.  pp. 
xlviii,  494.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     1865. 

These  speeches  are  valuable  to  us  and  to  the  world,  not  for  the 
common  reason  of  oratorical  power  which  commends  such  produo- 
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tioDS  to  our  notice,  but  from  their  relation  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  Republic.  They  attract  our  attention  for  the  same  cause  which 
leads  us  to  study  so  closely  the  reports  of  brief  addresses  to  local  del- 
egations, to  disbanding  regiments,  and  as  intently,  the  conversations 
held  by  Mr.  Johnson  with  individuals  waiting  on  hii^  for  national 
and  political  ends.  Anything  which  he  has  to  offer  or  has  spoken  or 
written  upon  our  public  concerns,  is  of  consequence,  as  helping  us  to 
understand  the  views  of  our  governmental  head,  in  these  days  of  ob- 
scure vision  and  much  solicitude.  For  these  reasons,  this  book  is 
timely. 

The  preliminary  account  of  Mr.  Johnson's  career  to  his  present 
eminent  position  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  It  makes 
what  follows  intelligible,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  individual  life 
may  explain  a  man's  sentiments.  It  also  weaves  into  itself  some 
fragments  of  public  deliverances  which  perhaps  could  hardly  be  called 
speeches,  but  which  have  great  significance  in  connection  with  the 
black  population  of  our  Southern  States.  All  that  we  have  read  of 
the  President's  opinions  with  respect  to  this  question  has  gone  far  to 
convince  us  that  he  is  the  sincere  friend  of  the  negro  race — not  a  ne- 
grophilist  in  the  ultra  and  one-sided  sense,  but  their  real  well-wisher ; 
and  more  than  this,  that  he  desires  to  do  what  he  sees  to  be  practica^ 
ble  for  them,  in  the  complicated  state  of  their  affairs.  He  is  down- 
rit^ht  even  to  blunt ness,  in  his  words,  and  we  are  hard  to  be  persua- 
ded that  his  acts  are  not,  at  least,  his  own  honest  interpretation  of 
his  words  to  the  nation. 

His  views  concerning  the  late  rebellion,  as  we  can  gather  them 
from  his  various  addresses,  strongly  assert  the  necessity  of  sustain- 
i  no"  the  integrity  of  government  by  the  punishment  of  disloyalty.  The 
loyal  people  of  this  land  have  leaned  upon  these  declarations  with 
great  confidence. 

It  is  clear  that  the  government  must  have  time  in  which  to  man- 
age the  grave  and  difficult  issues  before  it ;  if  so,  then  the  country 
must  cultivate  the  grace  of  patience. 

We  should  not  wish  to  intimate  that  no  inconsistencies  may  be  dis- 
covered between  the  positions  and  views  of  Mr.  Johnson  as  here  set 
forth  and  subsequent  attitudes  and  expressions  of  his  official  life.  A 
man  of  the  people,  more  even  if  possible  than  his  excellent  predeces- 
sor he  has  got  his  growth  by  degrees,  and  from  the  shifting  states  of 
feeling  around  him.  His  lack  of  a  thorough  education  is  obvious 
enough  from  his  intellectual  productions ;  and  he  would  be  the  last 
one  to  contend  that  his  opinions  have  undergone  no  revolutions. 
Every  one's  do  who  has  a  vital  not  a  mechanical  development.     We 
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are  no  prophets,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world  must  wait  to  see 
whereunto  all  these  things  will  grow. 

8. — Reimniscencea  Hisioriccd  and  Biographical  of  sixty-four  years  in 
the  Ministry,  By  Rev,  Henry  Boehh.  Edited  by  Rev.  Joseph  R. 
Wakelj.  16mo.  pp.  493.  New  York  :  Carlton  and  Porter.  1865. 
[Boston  :  J.  P.  Magee.] 

Narrations  lik^  these  are  sure  of  interesting  the  more  immediate 
acquaintances  of  their  subject ;  and  if  judiciously  prepared  are  useful 
to  readers  generally.  This  volume  covers  the  century  which  has 
witnessed  the  rise  and  growth  of  American  Methodism.  Its  author, 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years,  thus  puts  in  a  permanent  form  his  journals 
and  recollections  of  a  widely  travelled  and  varied  service  in  that 
church.  He  was  particularly  intimate  with  its  earlier  bishops,  espec- 
ially the  energetic  Asbury  ;  and  discovers  a  more  than  average  power 
in  judging  and  delineating  character.  The  book  is  marked  with 
strong  denominational  features,  and,  in  its  graphic  pictures  of  the 
]^imitive  Methodism,  again  reminds  us  of  the  violent  contrast  of  the 
present  fashions  of  that  people  with  their  originally  simple  ways. 
While  doctrinal  Methodism  retains  its  first  rigidity,  the  practical  re- 
semblance of  the  offspring  to  its  parent  seems  mostly  reduced  to 
the  camp-meeting  devoteeism  of  the  present  day.  If  the  reading  of 
books  like  this  should  turn  back  the  drift  of  feeling  and  custom  some- 
what toward  that  earlier  type  of  the  Christian  life,  we  think  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  decided  gain  to  the  religious  world. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


The  True  Church.  The  reading  community  have  been  enter- 
tained of  late  by  a  series  of  prophesyings  in  the  third  column  of 
the  Daily  Evening  Traveller^  under  the  head  of  "  Episcopal  church." 
Very  curious  are  these  prophesyings  as  a  matter  of  psychology. 
They  are  the  productions  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  high  literary 
culture,  composed  in  a  style  in  which  elegance,  quaintness  and  affec- 
tation are  strangely  blended  ;  and,  withal,  the  utterances,  apparently, 
of  a  sincere  and  earnest  spirit.  The  things  he  writes  are  evidently 
true  to  him,  and  yet  they  are  of  so  peculiar  a  character  that  we  have 
called  them  entertaining.     They  impress  us  as  the  fancies  of  an  en- 
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thuaiost,  the  hallucinations  of  a  devotee,  the  rhapaodies  of  an  inam- 
orato. The  writer  seems  to  know  that  Episcopacy  is  the  only  form 
of  church  polity  which  had  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
that  its  ministry  is  the  only  true  ministry,  and  that  it  is  the  di- 
vinely constituted  guardian  of  purity  in  devotion  and  purity  in  dis- 
cipline, to  the  end  of  the  dispensation  I  His  language  is  :  ^^  The 
ancient,  abiding.  Apostolic  Fold,  which  God's  Christly  Providence 
has  preserved,  through  all  corruptions  and  laxities  to  be,  in  its 
entire  Catholic  constitution,  the  ultimate  witness  to  his  Evangelic 
Truth,  and  an  Ark  of  spiritual  safety  and  order  to  his  people."  We 
have  said  within  ourselves :  ^^  Alas  for  her  fidelity  in  this  great  mat- 
ter when,  in  the  days  of  Charles  and  James  and  Elizabeth,  she  so 
shamed  every  principle  of  purity,  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  that 
the  very  godliest  and  best  of  her  ministers  and  laymen  were  con- 
strained to  leave  her  ^  ancient,  abiding,  Apostolic  Fold,'  and  ulti- 
mately to  flee  across  the  cold  and  turbulent  ocean  to  the  wilderness, 
where,  under  the  simple  forms  of  Congregationalism,  ^  God's  Christly 
Providence'  so  manifestly  honored  them  as  the  restorers  of  pure  doc- 
trine and  discipline,  and  has  preserved  these  under  the  same  simple 
forms  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half."  Nay,  God  honored  those 
men  as  the  builders  of  a  new  civil  empire,  whose  strong  pillars  have 
had  their  foundations  in  the  doctrines  preached  by  a  Congregational 
ministry,  and  the  discipline  maintained  by  Congregational  churches. 
We  trust  we  have  experienced  all  the  gratification  that  should  result 
from  the  large  Christian  charity  which  simple,  apostolic  Congrega- 
tionalism breathes  and  inculcates,  when  we  have  seen  among  the 
pleasant  pictures  of  New  England,  the  modest  Episcopal  structure 
raising  its  spire  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  ample  and  numerous 
edifices  consecrated  to  a  simpler  worship.  But  when  the  claim  is 
set  up,  and  pressed,  and  urged,  with  air  of  lofty  assumption,  here 
in  Boston  and  New  England,  in  the  reserved  column  of  a  widely 
circulated  daily  newspaper,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whose  readers, 
as  we  suppose,  is  an  Episcopalian,  that  the  Episcopal  church  is  the 
true  Apostolic  church,  and  her  ministry  the  true  apostolic  ministry, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other,  we  are  amused,  and  say  to  ourselves  : 
**  Why,  here  is  a  very  singular  and  very  harmless  hallucination ! 
Here  is  a  mind  peculiarly  constituted,  evidently,  and  that  must  have 
had  a  peculiar  history,  and  the  end  of  whose  peculiarities  no  one 
would  venture  to  predict !" 

We  trust  we  have  justified  what  may  have  seemed  a  trifling 
remark  for  so  grave  a  subject  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that 
we  have  found  entertainment  in  these  harmless  fancies  recently  pro- 
mnlged  in  the  Episcopal  column  of  the   Daily  Traveller.      Often 
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and  irresistibly,  in  reading  them,  have  we  been  reminded  of 
a  woman  named  Sally,  who  lived  in  a  little  log  cottage  hav- 
ing a  single  small  window,  in  the  edge  of  a  forest  in  the  vicinity, 
when  we  were  at  college.  The  distance  afforded  a  pleasant  Satur- 
day afternoon's  walk  to  the  students.  Sally  was  the  subject  of  a 
singular  illusion,  fancying  her  little  cabin  to  be  a  fine  mansion,  in 
the  midst  of  park  and  garden,  and,  as  she  retained  still  a  sprightly 
wit  and  great  volubility,  with  traces  of  the  beauty  that  had  distin- 
guished her  in  her  earlier  days,  it  was  at  once  amusing  and  sad  to 
witness  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  would  descant  on  the  varied 
decorations  and  beauties  of  her  house  and  grounds,  pointing,  with 
eloquent  gesture  and  soft,  silken  voice,  to  the  broad  avenues  and 
grand  shade  trees,  where  we  saw  only  stunted  hemlocks  and  strug- 
gling birches  amid  tangled  underbrush.  But  Sally  never  disparaged 
the  dwellings  of  her  neighbors. 

In  all  gravity  and  sincerity  we  say,  that,  highly  as  we  value  Con- 
gregationalism, for  its  godly  ministry,  its  scriptural  doctrine,  its  pu- 
rity of  fellowship,  its  power  to  purge  its^elf  of  all  false  doctrine  and 
heresy,  and  not  least,  its  undoubted  primitive  and  apostolic  origin  ; 
and  much  as  we  desire  that  all  true  disciples  should  enjoy  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  free ;  we  do,  nevertheless, 
cherish  a  warm  affection,  and  profess  a  fraternal  fellowship,  for  all 
those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are  induced  to  prefer  the  Episcopal 
church.  It  has  been  our  privilege  and  our  pleasure,  to  co-operate 
with  such  :n  great  Christian  enterprises ;  we  have  visited  ihem  at 
their  homes,  and  prayed  with  them  in  their  studies.  We  have  stood 
with  them  (on  a  week  day)  m  the  pulpits  of  their  venerable  churches, 
and  heard  from  their  lips  expressions  of  regret  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  introduce  us  there  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  never,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  did  we  hear  from  any  one  of  those  men  of  ample  soul 
and  godly  spirit,  churchmen  born  and  churchmen  bred,  the  faintest 
utterance  resembling  the  airy  fantasies  which  have  now  for  some 
time  past  entertained  the  community,  in  the  Episcopal  column  of  the 
Daily  Evening   Traveller, 

Soldiers'  Monuments  and  Receptions.  The  receptions  of  wel- 
come to  our  returning  heroes  of  the  army,  are  eminently  proper  and 
just.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
them  for  saving  our  government's  institutions  and  honor.  We  owe 
it  also  to  them  as  having  prevented  the  independence  of  the  South, 
and  90  the  restoration  of  an  era  of  the  dark  ages.  Ten  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month,  with  some  bounty  in  some  cases,  can  not  pay  for  doing 
such  work.     It  is  worth  more  than  money  can  indicate  or  measure  to 
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be  shot  at  three  years  or  less,  eat  hard  tack  and  bad  pork,  lie  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  and  count  days  and  months  at  Belle  Isle 
and  Andersonville. 

They  have  a  right  to  feel  the  grasping  hand,  hear  the  cheers,  see 
the  glad  faces  and  loaded  tables,  and  listen  to  the  thankful,  welcom- 
ing words  of  crowding  hundreds  and  thousands. 

So  our  fallen  ones,  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  in  the 
great  rebellion,  are  entitled  to  the  marble  column  and  inscription,  as 
a  perpetual  memorial,  dedicated  by  prayer  and  by  oration,  setting 
forth  their  heroic  spirit  and  deeds,  and  picturing  the  fields  where  they 
fell. 

These  monumental  dedications  and  receptions  have  another  most 
important  place  and  use.  For  historic  and  patriotic  purposes  they 
are  occasions  for  collecting,  setting  in  order,  and  setting  forth  in 
print,  the  relations  of  their  respective  localities  and  communities  to 
the  war. 

The  leading  addresses  on  such  occasions  embrace,  or  should  em- 
brace, the  spirit  of  the  place  touching  the  war,  the  response  to  the 
calls  for  men,  what  was  done  privately  and  what  by  city  and  town 
authority  for  the  volunteers,  drafted  men,  and  their  families ;  how 
many  and  who  went,  an  epitome  of  their  campaigns,  the  battles  they 
went  through,  who  was  wounded,  when,  where  and  how.  Around 
each  fallen  soldier  there  should  be  gathered  personal  and  family  items 
of  interest,  an  outline  of  the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  or  some  account 
of  his  hospital,  prison  or  home  days,  if  he  closed  them  in  either.  So 
the  roll  of  honor  and  the  record  of  fame  are  made  one,  and  serve  for 
all  the  future. 

Our  communities  need  just  this.  It  is  the  food  of  patriotism,  the 
fuel  of  heroic  fire.  Such  records  make  a  town  or  city  sure  for  any 
coming  time  of  need.  These  names  and  deeds  would  prove  as  a  spell 
to  conjure  with,  if  ever  seventy-five,  or  three  hundred  thousand  men 
should  be  again  called  for. 

These  local  and  honorable  memorials  will  prove  the  very  best  ma^ 
terial  for  our  future  historians  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  nation  can 
not  afibrd  to  leave  them  ungathered,  unuttered  and  unprinted.  Such 
items  of  the  Revolution,  saved  from  oblivion,  were  worth  for  us  in 
the  beginning  of  our  late  struggle  a  standing  army  to  start  with. 
The  nation,  that  lets  such  memories  die,  can  not  live  itself. 

These  occasions,  therefore,  should  be  made  and  used,  as  we  are 
glad  to  see  they  are  in  some  places  already,  both  for  the  honor  of  our 
army,  and  for  patriotic  and  governmental  purposes.  But  the  occa- 
sions when  made,  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  will  use 
them  with  labor  and  research  for  personal,  local,  biographical  and 
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historical  purposes.  Thej  should  not  be  lost  in  a  harangue,  political 
and  party  speech,  or  recast  sermon. 

We  never  forgave  an  eminent  scholar  for  once  suffering  a  bi-cen- 
tennial  to  slip  awaj  through  his  commonplaces.  Two  hundred  years 
had  labored  to  make  his  opportunity,  and  he  squandered  it  on  an  old 
and  thumbed  manuscript,  that  might  have  served  as  well  at  a  cattle* 
show,  and  had  evidently  done  much  duty  somewhere,  before  it  in- 
truded on  the  sacred  grounds  of  the  pilgrim  fathers. 

We  have  before  us,  at  this  writing,  an  address  at  the  dedication  of 
a  soldiers'  monument,  whose  brief  commemorative  passages  are  pat- 
riotic generalities  only ;  and  whose  body  is  a  disquisition  on  the 
causes,  spirit  and  issues  of  the  war.  The  address  alone  would  not 
inform  the  reader  where  the  monument  is,  how  many  it  commemo* 
rates,  who  they  were,  how  many  of  them  were  killed,  how  many  died 
in  our  hospitals,  how  many  among  rebels,  how  many  at  home ;  and 
how  many  widows  and  orphans  mourn  them ;  nor  yet  whether  any 
of  those  dying  on  the  field  aided  to  turn  the  tide  of  a  single  battle, 
and  fell  amid  the  shouts  of  victory.  That  is,  as  a  historical  and  com- 
memorative address,  it  is  worthless. 

Every  town  and  city  should  have  one  of  these  days,  if  not  a  mon- 
ument ;  and  the  leading  men  should  make  it  the  day  of  this  half-cen- 
tury. But  to  gain  this,  they  must  see  to  it  that  Hamlet  is  not  left  out 
of  the  play  by  the  principal  actors. 

*#*  Several  Book-Notices,  and  other  matter,  prepared  for  this 
number,  are  necessarily  deferred  until  January. 


Ebhata.    On  p.  338, 1.  25.  for  **  Adam  Clarke,"  read  Samuel  Clarke :  p.  455, 1. 17, 
for  '*  laying, "  read  lying :  p.  521,  line  20,  far  "  ooundl,'*  read  counsel. 
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of  the  Divine  attributes,  15;  what  is 
Divibe  repentance,  16;  God's  perfect 
happiness  denies  His  passibility,  17; 
this  brings  down  our  conception  of  God, 
18 ;  Dr.  E.  Beecher's  object  in  asserting 
that  God  suffers,  19 ;  whence  the  Dr.'s 
knowledge,  20;  mostly  intuitional,  22; 
Dr.  Beecner's  hi^h  toned  assertions,  23; 
his  use  of  Scripture,  24;  charge  of 
Gnosticism,  25;  Dr.  Beecher  asserts 
the  attainability  of  perfect  knowledge  on 
the  moral  system  of  the  universe,  26 ; 
tells  us  how  God  must  govern,  27;  and 
how  created  souls  must  be  tried,  28; 
and  that  here  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  29 ;  puts  God  on  the  de- 
fensive, 30. 

Gordon,  Rev,  A,  J.,  article  by,  389. 

Grout's  Isizula,  noticed.  418. 

Grout,  Rev,  Louis,  article  by,  672. 

Grout's  Zulu-Land,  noticed,  418. 


Hague's  Christianity  and  Statesmanship, 
noticed,  417. 

Hairs  Arctic  Researches  and  Life  Among 
the  Esquimaux,  noticed,  199. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  The,  244. 

Hedae's  Reason  in  Religion,  noticed,  416. 

HicKok's  Empirical  Psychology,  and  Mor- 
al Science,  noticed,  519. 

Hickok's  Rationed  Psychology,  article  re- 
viewing, 425 ;  purpose  of  author,  425 ; 
estimate  of  his  work,  426 ;  peculiarity  of 
this  treatise,  427;  ignores  the  experi- 
mental method,  427 ;  a  priori  assump- 
tions, 429  ;  theory  of  perception  un- 
sound, 430 ;  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  anal- 
ysis, 431 ;  Idealism  and  materialism, 
432  ;  Hickok's  denial  of  realism,  433 ; 
and  of  ultimate  intuitions,  434 ;  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the  condi- 
tioned, 435 ;  Hickok's  doctrine  of  rea- 
son, 436;  exaggerates  its  powers  and 
functions,  437 ;  lallacies  in  his  reason- 
ing,  438  ;  conclusions  unsatisfactory. 

Hobby  men  and  horses,  211. 
Holton,  Rev.  I.  F,,  article  by,  482. 


Holy  Ghost,  Sin  against,  371 


leby, 
,  371. 
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Hours  at  HonM,  noticed,  519. 

Hugh  MiUer*8  Essays^  HisforictU^  Politi- 
eal,  Social,  Literary  and  Scientific,  no- 
ticed, 417. 

I. 

Idaho  and  Montana;  Wanderings  There \ 
Returning t  articles  on,  118,  2()9;  origi- 
nal discovery  of  the  gold  field,  119;  In- 
dian tribes,  120;  and  late  massacres, 
ril ;  official  delinquencies,  122 ;  life  on 
the  plains,  124  :  morals  of  the  immi- 
grants, 129;  obtaining  gold,  129;  the 
tfrisly  bear,  269 ;  geology  and  botany , 
272 ;  mountain  Mheep,  273 ;  volcanic  re- 
mains, 274 — 7 ;  lawlessness  and  public 
insecurity,  27^;  Salt  Lake  and  Mor- 
mondom,  28(> — 3. 

InienuUional  and  Ancient  Law,  article  re- 
yiewing  Woolsey's  and  Maine's  works 
upon,  142;  of  general  as  well  as  profes- 
sional interest,  143 ;  Woolsey's  volume 
timely,  145 ;  plan  of,  145—6;  view  of  on 
retaliation,  146;  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  war,  147;  property  of  non-combat* 
tant  enemies,  148 ;  distinction  between 
civil  war  and  rebellion,  149 ;  on  neutral- 
ity, 150;  must  be  amicable,  150;  on 
blockade  and  right  of  search,  152  ; 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  152;  first  source 
of  law,  154 ;  legal  fiction,  equity,  legis- 
lation, 155 — 7 ;  law  of  tesUmentary  suc- 
cession, 157 ;  law  of  property,  159 ;  law 
of  contract,  159;  law  of  crime,  161. 

Inquisition,  The  Modern,  188. 


Jameson* s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art; 

and  Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders, 

noticed,  98. 
Jesuitism,  its  spirit,  186. 
Johnson*s,     Andrew,    Speeches,  noticed, 

618. 


Keble*s  Christian  Year,  noticed,  206. 
L. 

Lange^s  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew*s 
Gosp  /,  noticed,  102. 

Law,  early  sources  and  growth  of,  164. 

Life  in  Ueav-'n,  noticed,  419. 

Literary  Notices,  89,  195,  310.  408,  508, 
606. 

Living  Dogs  and  Dead  Lions,  article  on, 
75 ;  transition  from  animals  to  men,  76 ; 
and  from  dead  principles  and  usages  to 
living  ones,  76 ;  should  keep  up  with 
our  age,  77 ;  yet  progress  is  not  always 
upward,  78 ;  nor  are  we  to  condemn  the 
paHt  altogether,  78 ;  nor  endorse  all  the 

S resent,  SO;  secret  of  not  growing  old, 
2 ;  our  great  men  of  the  past,  83 ;  Web- 
ster's speech  on  Foot's  Resolution,  84 ; 
all  the  lions  not  yet  dead,  86. 


M. 

Man  and  Nature,  article  reviewing 
Marsh's  work  on,  482 ;  man's  desolating 
power^  482 ;  changes  resulting  from  hu- 
man industry,  especially  on  forests 
484 ;  forest-soil  damp,  485 ;  forests  mod- 
erate temperature,  48iS ;  removal  of  for- 
ests influences  spring!*,  487 ;  effect  o. 
amount  of  rain,  487 ;  other  ill  effectp 
489;  causes  of  forest  denudation,  491 
remedies,  the  tallis  and  coppice,  492 . 
Government  should  interpose  protec- 
tion, 495 ;  Artesian  wells,  498 ;  future 
geographic  changes,  499. 

Aiann's  Horace,  Life,  noticed,  615. 

Man  Without  a  Country,  The,  noticed, 
518. 

Ma^-vin,  ifc-o.  E.  P.,  articles  by,  42,  521. 

McCoUom  Rev.  J.  T.,  article  by,  565. 

Mcllvaine's  Work  of  Preaching  Christ, 
noticed,  421. 

Men  Above  Anaels  in  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
article  on,  61 ;  interpretations  of  He- 
brews II :  5,  etseq :  and  of  Ps.  VIII,  62 ; 
man's  supremacy  in  the  Gospel  king- 
dom, 63—7 ;  the  argument  of  the  apos- 
tle, 68 ;  other  Scriptural  proofs,  6^  ; 
man's  capacity  for  unlimited  improve- 
ment, 69 ;  angels  not  thus  susceptible, 
70  ;  intermeoiate  state  between  death 
and  resurrection,  71 ;  relation  of  propa- 
gation to  growth  and  progress,  73 ;  why 
no  redemption  for  fallen  angeh,  74. 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  and  Life,  article 
reviewing,  378;  descent  and  youthful 
proirise,  379;  thorough  self-discipline, 
380—2 ;  ideas  of  his  art,  383 ;  personal 
characteristics.  384—6 ;  death  and  fune- 
ral honors,  388. 

Merivale^s  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, noticed,  611. 

Merivale*s  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire,  noticed,  197. 

MiWs,  J.  S.,  Critique  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  noticed,  618. 

Milman*s  History  of  the  Jews,  noticed, 
205. 

Milton's  Satan,  The  Ethical  Character  of 
article  on,  238 ;  historical  and  poetic<il 
treatment  of  subjects.  238 ;  the  Satan  of 
Paradise  Lost,  239;  compared  with  the 
scriptural,  240 ;  sreatness  in  ruins,  241 ; 
intellectuality  of  Milton's  Satan,  242; 
moral  effect  of  such  a  representation 
not  good,  243. 

Ministers  and  pastors.  Congregational, 
346-57. 

Monasticism  its  spirit,  185. 

MuUer^s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage,  second  series,  noticed, 

N. 


?tf  of  i 

,  310. 


yational  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches,  The,  article  on,  285;  prelim- 
inary conferences,  285 ;  departure  from 
primitive  faith  and  polity,  286 ;  present 
movement  timely,  287 ;  its  design,  287 ; 
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relation  of  Congregationalism  to  Amer- 
ican society  and  the  world's  illumina- 
tion. 288 — ^IK);  relation  to  other  denom- 
inations, 291 ;  should  cover  the  whole 
land,  292;  difficulties  opposed  to  thin, 
292;  is  Congregationalism  competent  to 
its  work,  293  ;  demoralization  of  its 
churches,  294 ;  cashes  of  Councils  cited, 
294—5;  lack  «»f  clerical  protection,  296; 
what  should  the  Natinnul  Council  do, 
296-7. . .  .notice  of  it,  422. 

National  Sorrow,  Our  Great,  318. 

Neander'a  Planting  and  Framing  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles^  no- 
ticed, 195. 

Neutrality  in  War,  150. 

Newman's f  Dr.^  Apology  for  Bia  Otcn 
Life,  article  reviewing,  31;  history  of 
the  Apologia,  3) ;  Dr.  Newman's  early 
life,  33;  education  and  associates,  34; 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  their  purpose,  35 ; 
vitiating  element,  36;  Dr.  Newman's 
vacillation,  37 ;  tendency  to  Popery,  38 ; 
his  appeals  to  the  Church-of-En^lnnd 
Fathers,  39;  and  Liturgy,  40;  position 
of  that  church,  41. 


O. 


Ourselves,  105. 


Parishes,  law  of,  337—43. 

Parkman*a  French  and  EngUah  in  North 
^wmra, -noticed,  613. 

Pastoral  relation,  three  grounds  of  its 
forfeiture,  365—7. 

Peabody,  Dr.  A.  P.,  article  hy,  244. 

Peck's  Forty  Years  of  Pioneer  Life,  no- 
ticed, 96. 

Peck's  Tnals  and  Triumphs  of  our  Coun-'' 
try,  noticed,  417. 

Pike,  Rev.  John,  article  hy,  213. 

Pint  Cups,  108. 

Plumer's  Law  of  God,  noticed,. 203. 

Poets  of  Portsmouth,  The,  noticed,  2»i2. 

popery  as  a  Present  Fact,  article  review- 
ing •' Under  the  Ban,"  178;  the  Roman 
question  is  an  Auk  rican  question,  179; 
efforts  of  the  Roman  church  to  Roman- 
ize our  country,  180 ;  the  book  under  re- 
view is  an  anti  popish  tale  by  a  pnpi^t, 
180;  its  character  and  drift,  181;  tries 
to  prove  that  the  abuses  of  popoiy  do 
not  Kprini?  from  its  essential  nature, 
182 ;  but  from  the  monastic  orders,  182 ; 
reasons  hgaiuht  the  Pope's  temporal 
.  power,  182  ;  plan  of  the  story,  183  ;  pic- 
ture of  papal  intolerance,  185;  spirit  oi 
monasticism,  185;  the  Jes^uits,  186 — 8; 
the  Inquisition  now  in  operation,  188; 
the  nsult  of  poperv  itself,  not  of  monk- 
ery, 189;  Mary's  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion a  Jesuit  triumph,  190;  popery  can 
not  be  altered,  191. 

Public  Speaking?,  424. 

Punch  ark's  Ilintory  of  Congregational- 
ism, noticed,  413. 


Quiet  under  Republicanism,  107. 
Quotation  Marks,  responsibility  of,  207- 

B. 

Rankin,  Eev.  J.  E.,  article  by,  238. 
Regeneration  twt  DerelopmetU,  article  on, 
109;  meaning  of  rcKeneralion,  109;  how 
diKtrusted  and  evaded,  110;  nature  the 
onlv  other  resource,  111;  Tjnitarianism 
asaefine«l  by  itself,  112;  the  main  ques- 
tion at  issue  a  biblical  one,  113;  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible,  113—4;  practical 
results  of  the  opposite  i>ybtems,  115; 
Dr.  Chalmers'  testimony,  116  ;  Dr. 
Thomas  Scott's,  116;  wants  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  117. 

Religiofi  and  Chemistry,  article  reviewing 
Prof.  Cooke's  Lectures,  461;  object  of 
the  lectures,  462;  province  of  Natural 
Theology,  4G3;  te»timoniea  of  the  at- 
mosphere, 466 ;  testimonies  of  oxygen, 
471;  testimonies  of  water,  475;  argu- 
ment against  Pantheii>m,  479;  and 
against  materialism,  480;  place  of  nat- 
ural science  in  the  Christian  controver- 
sy, 481. 

Revivalists:  The  Character  and  Fruits  of 
their  Labors,  article  on,  168;  place  for 
evangelisU),  168;  revivalists  not  provi- 
ded for  in  the  Divine  economy,  168;  ef- 
fect on  themselves,  169;  temptation  to 
coveteousnesR,  170;  temptation  to  self- 
intrusion  upon  the  churches,  170;  re- 
sults of  their  labors — church  divii^ions, 
171 ;  instability  of  pastors,  171;  undir- 
vuluin^^  of  ordinary  means  of  grace,  171 ; 
false  views  the  agenr^y  in  regeneration, 
172 ;  false  doctrines  and  human  devices, 
172 ;  letter  quoted,  173 ;  weakening  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  174; 
success  of  revivalists  often  onlv  appar- 
ent, 174;  "burnt  districts,"  17«;  truths 
concerning  salvation  of  men,  177. 

Richardson's  Secret  Service,  Field,  Dun- 
geon and  Escape,  nf)ticed,  514. 

Robinson's  Physical  Geography  of  the  Ho- 
ly Land,  noticed,  314. 

Round  Table,  Our,  and  The  Iowa  News 
Letter,  207. 

Routui  Table,  The,  105,  207,  318,  422,  519, 
620. 

Russell,  Dr.  E.,  article  by,  425. 

S. 

Sahin,  Dr.  L.,  article  by,  109. 

S«cred  Things  in  Boston,  increase  of,  210. 

Savage,  Rev.  \Vm.  T.,  article  by,  285. 

Schajf's  Person  of  Christ,  noticed,  515. 

^elf  Forgetfulness,  The  Power  of,  article 
on,  554 ;  watching  our  emotions  les^t  ns 
our  admiration,  o55;  travellers  at  Ath- 
ens, •»•  5;  why  grief  over  bereavemei.ts 
is  not  deeper,  o56;  divsappointment  in 
hearing  distinguished  orators,  557 ;  and 
singers,  5'38 ;  attempts  to  please  unsuc- 
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ce«sfu1,  558 ;  how  to  enjoy  reading.  559 ; 
and  to  preach  liffectively,  5o9 ;  self-for- 
getfulness  alike  necessary  to  good  liter- 
ar>  composition,  560 ;  Shakespeare  and 
'rhnmas  Campbell,  >561 ;  Bryant  quoted, 
562;  too  much  self-watchfulness  unfa- 
vorable to  religious  enjoyment,  562; 
gen'?ral  benefit  of  self-forgetfulness,  663. 

Sewall,  Prof.  J.  B.,  article  by,  461. 

Shakespeare^  White*»  Life  and  Gemtu  of, 
noticed,  616. 

Short  Sermons,  87,  192,  305,  406,  o05,  604. 

Sin  Against  the  Holy  Ghosts  The,  article 
reviewing  Hev.  H.  vV.  Beecher's  sermon 
on,  371;  biblical  statement  of  this  sin, 
371—3;  Mr.  Beecher's  statement,  373; 
it  contradicts  the  biblical,  374 ;  i^ores 
essential  distinctions  recognized  m  the 
Bible,  375 ;  false  exegesis  to  support  his 
speculations,  377. 

Shedd's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine f 
article  reviewing,  565  ;  a  fascinating 
work,  566  ;  the  historical  method  of 
teaching  theology  is  the  best,  o66 ;  can- 
dor and  fairness  of  this  author,  •')68 ;  un- 
founded complaint  against  him,  569; 
value  of  the  old  doctrinal  symbols,  570 ; 
the  author's  method,  571* 

Sliding  Scale  of  Faith^  article  on,  213; 
our  church  confessions,  213;  conflict 
concerning  them,  214;  Dr.  Ware  and 
Mr.  Hollis  professorship,  214 ;  meaning 
of  our  formulas  plain,  *il5;  phraseology 
of  them  admirable,  216 ;  why  objected 
to,  217  ;  Congregational  Quarterly ^ 
strictures  on,  218;  other  lax  views,  220; 
how  they  justify  themselves,  221 ;  the 
"  philosophical  '  pretence,  221 ;  efforts 
for  a  "  middle  point,"  222 ;  progress  in 
error,  223 ;  the  "  liberal "  pretence,  225; 
Dr.  Kirkland  quoted,  225 ;  free  inquiry 
not  hampered  by  creeds,  226 ;  Dr.  Bel- 
lows' testimony,  2  7 ;  the  pretence  that 
our  faith  has  little  to  do  with  our  prac- 
tice, 228 ;  the  "  economical "  pretence, 
'230 ;  broadening  Congregationalism, 
232 ;  this  discussion  very  practical,  233 ; 
the  Andover  Seminary,  233—5 ;  the  Na- 
tional Council  should  reaffirm  the  Puri- 
tan standards,  236. 

Smith*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  noticed, 
91. 

Smith,  Rev,  J.  T.,  article  by,  61. 

Snow,  D.  E.,  article  by,  51. 

Soldiers'  Monuments  and  Receptions, 
622. 

Spiritual  Man,  The  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  the,  article  on,  42 ;  Gospel  Christian- 
ity (Correlates  with  a  true  mental  philos- 
ophy, 42 ;  Romans  vii.  14 — 23  contains 
a  profound  analysis  of  man's  nature  and 
state  as  a  sinner,  42;  deliverance  from 
the  sinner's  own  impotency,  here  set 
forth,  43;  meaning  of  "law"  and  "spir- 
itual," 44 ;  of  "carnal"  and  "spiritual," 
46;  the  internal  warfare,  47;  Bloom- 
field  and  Stuart,  in  loco,  47 ;  meaning  of 
Oiku},  49. 


Sprague*8Annaiiqfih€  Unitarian  Pulpit, 
noticed,  408. 

Spurgeon*8  Senn<nUt  eighth  series,  no- 
ticed, 415. 

State  Rights,  Tayler  Lewis,  noticed,  203. 

Stevens*  Uistorv  of  the  Methodist  Chttrch 
in  the  Unitea  States,  noticed,  312. 

Story  of  the  Great  March,  Major  Nich- 
olas, noticed,  513. 

T. 

Tai/lor*s,  Jeremy,  Holy  Living  and  Dy- 
ing, noticed,  '^1. 

Texu  examined ;  Rom :  vii.  14—23  ;  42. 
Heb :  ii.  5,  seq\  61.  Isa :  Iv.  2 ;  87.  John 
i.  46;  88.  Oen:  xxviii.  17;  192.  Ps: 
xiv.  2, 3 ;  194.  John  xix.  30 ;  305.  Isa: 
XXX.  10.  11 ;  306.  Mark  iii.  28-30 ;  371. 
Rom :  X.  4 ;  406.  Luke  xix.  5,  t< ;  407. 
Ps :  xvi.  10 ;  501—5.  Jeremiah  ii.  3 ; 
505.    Ps:  xlii.  11;  506. 

Theology  and  Morality,  article  on,  133  ; 
can  these  be  divorced,  133 ;  the  religious 
sentira  r  nt  instinctive,  133 ;  true  religion 
developes  itself  in  practical  goodness, 
134;  tendency  to  formalism,  135;  the- 
ology vindicated,  135 ;  how  doctrines 
were  systematized,  13'* ;  not  a  modern 

{>roduction,  136 ;  the  substratum  of  re- 
igion,  136;  Christians  too  ignorant  of 
them,  137 ;  but  they  are  means  to  godly 
living,  137;  personal  purity  and  integ- 
rity the  strongest  influence  on  men,  138; 
Christian  morality  higher  than  natural, 
139;  power  of  the  milder  and  more  del- 
icate virtues,  140;  what  is  Christian 
politeness,  141. 

Thoreau's  Cape  Cod,  noticed,  517. 

Thoreau's  Letters  to  Various  Persons,  no- 
ticed, 518. 

Thou  Wilt  not  Leave  My  Soul  in  Hell,  ar- 
ticle on,  'VOl ;  Christ's  descending  into 
hell  not  in  the  creed  of  the  fiist  four 
Christian  centuries,  502 ;  its  orisin,  502; 
changes  in  its  interpretation,  502;  expo- 
sician  of  text,  ("^93. 

Three  Thousand  Miles  up  the  Missottri, 
article  on,  442 ;  incidents  and  scenery, 
447  ;  Indian  legend<4,  448 ;  Indian  char- 
acteristics and  condition,  4->5— 61. 

Towle,  Geo.  M.,  article  by,  142. 

Tucker,  Rev,  J,  T.,  articles  by,  31,  178, 
378. 

Tyler,  Rev.  C,  M.,  article  by,  133. 

U. 

Under  the  Ban,  178. 

Unitarianism,  Early  New  England,  408. 


Vamberry*s  Travels  in  Central  Asia,  no- 
ticed, 516. 
Vermilye,  Dr.  R.  G.,  article  by,  1. 
Via  Media,  106. 
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War,  Progress  of  our,  209. 

Wehgter's  Dictionary  cf  the  English 
Language^  noticed,  96. 

Wesley,  Charles,  and  Methodist  Hymna, 
article  on,  296 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra's  lau- 
dations of  Wesley,  and  disparagement 
of  other  hymn-writers,  296  ;  Wesley 
compared  with  Watts.  298—302;  with 
Doildridge,  Mrs.  Steele,  Montgomery, 
Heber,  303—6. 


inff,  €91 — 6;  devotional  character,  o97; 
religious  thoughts,  599—600;  counsels 
to  her  children,  600 ;  labors  in  her  hus- 
band's parish,  601 ;  Mr.  Kirk's  biogra- 
phy of  her,  602. 
WilUfunti'  Year  in  China,  noticed,  421. 

Z. 


Zuiu-Kcifira,  Reminiseenees  of  Life 
Among,  article  on,  572;  approaching 
the  country,  573 ;  its  flora,  574 — 6 ;  its 
Weeleya]  The  Mother  of  the,  article  re-  geology.  577—9 ;  climate,  579 ;  civil  his- 
viewinK  Kirk's  life  of;  586 ;  her  ances-  tory,  S81 ;  the  natives,  583 :  customs 
try,  587 ;  and  family,  589 ;  their  pnva-  and  superstitions,  584 ;  missions  among, 
tionn,  590 ;  her  letter  to  her  son,  John  585. 
Wesley  concerning  their  domestic  train- 
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